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[No.  168 
REASONS 

FOR 

BEING  A  CHURCHMAN. 


I   am   a   Churchman, 

1.  Because  I  love  and  pray  for  Unity.  I  know  that  needless 
divisions  are  very  sinful,  that  the  Apostle  tells  us  to  mark  them 
which  cause  division,  and  to  avoid  them ;  hence  I  feel  bound  to 
be  in  communion  with  the  Church  which  is  one,  and  has  been 
one  in  all  ages. 

I  am  a  Churchman, 

2.  Because  the  Church  of  England,  from  which  the  Church  in 
America  is  derived,  is  one  of  the  ancient  branches  of  Christ's 
Holy  Catholic  Church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  for  a  time  she  was 
obscured  and  defiled  by  the  errors  and  superstitions  of  Rome,  yet 
God  was  mercifully  pleased  to  enable  her  own  Bishops  and  Cler- 
gy, at  the  Reformation,  to  cast  off,  with  the  help  of  the  ruling 
powers,  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Pope,  to  cleanse  the  Church 
from  her  errors,  and  at  length  to  restore  her  to  her  primitive  purity. 
Thus  our  mother  Church  is  the  Ancient  Church  of  England,  not 
then  first  formed,  but  only  reformed  ;  and  her  daughter  in  the 
United  States,  existing  coeval  with  the  settlement  of  the  country 
by  the  English,  is  the  Church  of  Christ  herein. 

I  am  a  Churchman, 

3.  Because  the  ministers  of  the  Church  are  all  of  them  ordained 
by  Bishops,  who  alone  have  authority  to  send  labourers  into 
Christ's  vineyard,  since  they  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
and  other  holy  men,  as  Timothy,  Titus,  and  the  bishops  (or 
angels)  of  the  seven  Churches  of  Asia,  who  had  power  given 
them  to  ordain  elders  and  to  rule  the  Church. 

I   am  a   Churchman, 

4.  Because  I  highly  value  the  blessings  which  Christ  has  prom- 
ised to  those  who  rightly  and  duly  receive  His  holy  sacraments; 
and  I  cannot  feel  sure  that  any  persons  have  power  to  administer 
them  but  those  who  have  been  ordained  by  Bishops,  and  are  thus 
true  ministers  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church 
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I   am  a   Churchman, 

5.  Because  the  Church  is  the  faithful  guardian  and  witness  of 
those  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  were  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  Her  Creeds  and  Services  have  always  been  one  great 
means  of  rreserving  men  from  error,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
have  prevented  many  persons  from  corrupting  the  truth  by  substi- 
tuting the  traditions  of  men,  or  their  own  unauthorised  interpre- 
tations of  God's  word,  for  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
No  Church  holds  more  firmly  or  teaches  more  plainly  the  GREAT 
TRUTHS  of  a  trinity  in  unity;  of  the  fall  and  utter  corruption 
of  man ;  of  the  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  of  our  Saviour  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world; 
of  the  need  of  the  preventing  and  sustaining  influences  of  the  bless- 
ed Spirit  for  the  sanctification  of  our  souls  ;  and  of  the  necessity 
of  a  lively  faith  for  our  justification  before  God.  And  no  Church 
has  been  a  truer  witness  concerning  the  Sacraments  of  the  Gos- 
pel, testifying  to  their  power,  and  upholding  them  as  the  means 
and  pledge  to  all  faithful  recipients  of  that  union  of  the  soul  with 
Christ  which  alone  is  the  source  of  all  life  and  strength,  and  with- 
out which  we  cannot  please  God. 

I  am  a  Churchman, 

6.  Because  the  Church  so  honours  the  Bible,  bringing  daily 
before  her  members  large  portions  of  the  word  of  life;  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  the  greater  part  of  her  services  are  selected  from 
Scripture.  Every  year  she  reads  twelve  times  through  the 
Psalms,  twice  through  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
three  times  through  the  Epistles,  and  many  large  portions  of  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  besides  the 
Epistle  and  Gospel  for  each  Sunday,  and  this  in  addition  to  the 
almost  innumerable  passages  of  Scripture  which  are  woven  into 
the  substance  of  her  various  prayers  and  thanksgivings.  So  that 
altogether  hers  is  a  most  Scriptural  service. 

I  am  a   Churchman, 

7.  Because  I  admire  and  love  the  Prayers  of  the  Church.  I 
find  them  so  scriptural,  so  plain,  so  fervent,  and  so  comprehen- 
sive, that  no  others  can  equal  them.  I  find  in  them  all  I  want : 
they  help  me  to  pray,  they  give  me  words  for  my  private  devotions. 
I  learn  from  them  what  I  ought  to  believe  and  what  I  ought  to  do. 
When  I  am  joining  in  them  I  remember  that  I  am  using  the  vert 
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words  in  which  a  great  part  of  the  Catholic  Ci  rch  of  Christ, 
have  for  hundreds  of  years  made  their  requests  known  onto  God; 
and  so,  while  praying,  I  seem,  as  it  were,  to  join  in  communion 
with  the  saints  which  are  at  rest ;  I  seem  to  approach  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born,  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  I 
seem  more  closely  united  to  the  one  Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 

I  am  a   Churchman, 

8.  Because  the  Church  is  so  wise  and  careful  a  trainer  and 
teacher  of  her  children;  for  every  season  of  life  and  for  every 
important  occasion  she  has  her  solemn  services.  In  infancy  she 
receives  us  by  baptism  into  the  number  of  the  faithful,  requiring 
sponsors  who  promise  to  look  to  our  Christian  education.  In 
youth  she  brings  us  to  the  Bishop  to  be  confirmed,  thereby  to  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  grace,  and  to  renew,  in  our  own  names,  the 
solemn  promises  which  were  made  for  us  when  we  were  children. 
She  then  calls  us  to  the  Lord's  holy  table,  and  invites  us  with 
hearty  repentance  and  true  faith  spiritually  to  receive  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  that  we  may  continue  to  hold  communion 
with  the  Lord  of  our  spirits,  and  may  gain  strength  to  fight  suc- 
cessfully against  the  enemies  of  our  souls.  Should  sickness  come 
upon  us,  she  provides  a  service  which  may  serve  both  to  arouse 
the  careless  and  to  comfort  the  penitent ;  and  even  when  God  has 
taken  the  soul  of  the  Christian  to  himself,  the  Church,  with  many 
words  of  hope,  and  thankfulness,  and  joy,  commits  the  body  to 
the  ground,  and  pours  her  consolations  into  the  hearts  of  mourn- 
ing friends.  Thus  from  infancy  to  the  grave  the  Church  cares  for 
us, — for  the  humblest  and  poorest,  as  well  as  for  the  most  noble  ot 
her  children,— in  sickness  and  health,  in  prosperity  and  adversity, 
in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  life  and  death,  she  is  ever  at  hand  to  warn, 
to  comfort,  and  to  direct :  and  for  this  reason,  among  others,  I 
adhere  to  her  communion. 

I  am  a   Churchman, 

9.  Because  the  Church  of  England  and  America  has  been  adorn- 
ed by  so  many  eminently  learned  and  holy  men.  Thousands  of 
persons,  far  my  superiors  in  knowledge  and  true  holiness,  have 
found  all  they  needed  in  the  Church ;  they  have  loved  her  ser- 
vices, approved  her  order,  been  nourished  and  perfected  by  her 
teaching,  have  lived  and  thought  it  their  highest  blessing  to  dii 
fin  her  communion. 
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I  am  a  Churchman, 

10.  Because  the  Church  of  England  and  America  is  the  Church 
of  many  dear  friends  now  gone  to  their  rest;  from  her  they  re- 
ceived their  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ;  they  worshipped  within 
her  hallowed  courts  ;  they  received  the  sacraments  from  the  hands 
of  her  ministers;  her  services  were  their  comfort;  she  trained 
them  up  in  holiness  and  the  fear  of  God :  and  what  sufficed  ana 
was  blessed  to  them  may  be  blessed  to  me,  if  I  humbly  seek  from 
God  grace  to  use  my  privileges  aright.  And  more  than  this,  I 
have  already  learned  much  from  her  ministers  and  services,  and 
it  is  my  own  fault  and  sin  that  I  have  not  learned  more.  "Why 
should  I  not  then  continue  to  walk  in  the  old  paths  where  both  1 
and  others  have  found  rest  for  our  souls  1 

I  am  a   Churchman, 

It.  Because  the  Church  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  every  class  in  the  community.  The  poor  equally  with  the  rich 
partake  of  the  provision  which  she  has  made  for  their  spiritual 
welfare.  All  find  in  her  a  nursing  mother,  binding  them  together 
with  the  strongest  bonds,  and  training  them,  by  the  influences  of 
ner  system  here,  for  an  everlasting  union  in  the  realms  of  glory. 

I  am  a   Churchman, 

12.  Because  I  see  and  hear  what  a  great  blessing  the  Church  is 
and  has  been  to  the  land :  she  has  been  the  means,  in  God's  hand, 
of  training  up  many  sons  unto  glory:  if  it  had  not  been  for  her 
exertions,  many  places  in  this  country  would  never  have  heard 
the  name  of  Christ.  God  has  wonderfully  blessed  her  labours  ; 
and  there  never  was  a  time  when  her  ministers  were  so  zealous 
as  at  present,  her  churches  so  numerous,  her  schools  so  well  at- 
tended, or  when  she  could  number  so  many  devoted  Christians 
within  her  pale. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  a    Churchman. 

May  God  give  me  grace  to  do  honour  to  my  profession,  to  us« 
my  high  privileges,  to  be  a  Christian  in  deed  and  not  in  nam? 
only,  and  thus  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  my  Saviour  i»  nlr 
things, 

New  York  Prot.  Epis.  Tract  Society, 
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He  made  the  moon  also  to  serve  in  her  season  for  a  declaration  of  times  and 
a  sign  ot  the  world.  From  tht;  moon  is  tlm  sign  of  feasts.  The  month  i  rail- 
ed after  her  name,  increasing  wonderfully  in  her  changing,  being  an  instrument 
of  the  armies  above. — Ecclvs.  xliii.  6. 


NEW  YOHK: 

PU-ULitJHED  BY   THE   PROTESTANT    HPISCOFAL   TRACT   SoCJiJli. 


O  God,  whose  days  are  without  end,  and  whose  mercies 
cannot  be  numbered;  make  us,  we  beseech  thee,  deeply" 
sensible  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human  life; 
and  let  thy  holy  spieit  lead  us  through  this  vale  of 
misery,  in  holiness  and  righteousness,  all  the  days  of  our 
lives  ;  that,  when  we  shall  have  served  thee  in  our  gene- 
ration, we  may  be  gathered  unto  our  fathers,  having  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience  ;  in  the  communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church  ;  in  the  confidence  of  a  certain  faith  ;  in 
the  comfort  of  a  reasonable,  religious,  ant  holy  hope  j 
in  favor  with  thee  our  god,  and  in  perfect  charity 
with  the  world!  all  which  we  ask  through  jesus  christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 


To  back  titio  page  of  Tract  l(*t 
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There  are  many  days  in  a  year;  and  in  every  one  of  them  we  are 
all  of  us  thinking  and  saying  either  how  quick  the  time  passes  or 
how  slow.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  business,  and  have  almost 
more  to  do  every  day  than  one  day  will  hold,  are  continually  com- 
plaining how  quick  the  time  passes  :  those  who  are  idle,  languid, 
useless  people,  who  are  weak  enough  and  ignorant  enough  to 
believe  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  themselves,  are 
continually  complaining  how  slow  the  time  passes.  Again :  those 
who  are  in  strong  bodily  health,  and  are  from  that  in  good  spirits 
and  cheerfulness,  wonder  at  the  quiet  way  in  which  time  runs 
past  them,  like  a  summer  stream  that  makes  no  noise  in  its  going; 
but  those  whom  age  or  sickness  has  confined  to  their  weary  cham- 
bers, who  lie  awake  all  night,  in  "pain  and  fretfulness,  listening  to 
the  different  hours  as  they  come  heavily  one  after  another,  and 
murmuring  for  the  day, — these  are  miserable  because  time  goes 
so  sluggishly.  When  we  are  looking  forward  to  any  pleasure  or 
enjoyment,  we  are  eager  for  the  time  to  pass  away  quickly  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  when  we  are  in  sorrow  and  suffering,  we  are 
equally  anxious  for  the  rapid  flight  of  time.  So,  too,  there  is 
scarcely  a  day  in  which  parents  do  not  teach  their  children,  and 
masters  their  scholars,  and  friends  warn  their  friends,  and  the 
Church  warns  all  men,  not  to  lose  their  time,  because  it  passes 
away.  Thus  we  are  for  ever  thinking  about  time,  speaking  about 
time,  and  acting  with  reference  to  time.  And  as  the  Church  cal- 
endar was  invented  of  old  to  help  us  against  time,  it  may  not  be 
unpractical  to  ask  ourselves  a  question — simple,  indeed,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, yet  by  no  means  easy  to  answer — What  is  lime'1.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  word  that  is  always  in  our  mouths'?  What  is 
this  strange  power,  or  economy,  or  tyrant,  or  whatsoever  it  be, 
which,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  insinuates  itself  into  all  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  makes  itself  felt  every  where,  and  felt  as  a  hard  master 
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over  us  7  What  is  time  1  Think  of  it  as  we  will,  place  it  in  what- 
ever light  we  will,  there  is  bat  one  answer  to  the  question — It  is 
a  mystery. 

JNow,  let  no  one  think  that  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  speculation, 
a  cmestion,  curious  and  interesting,  but  not  affecting  our  practice. 
If  it  be  true  that  time  is  so  continually  in  our  thought,  it  must  be 
practical  to  get  some  true  notions  about  it,  and  to  give  it  a  religi- 
ous meaning.  We  shall  then  be  more  strongly  impressed  with 
the  recollection  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  of  those  talents 
for  which  we  shall  have  to  give  account  at  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ ;  and  also  when  we  b  ;gin  to  see  what  time  is,  we  shall  be 
more  anxious  to  take  refuge  from  its  tyranny,  its  unreality,  and  its 
chcvagings  in  the  fulness  and  the  substance  of  eternity. 

Time  is  not  a  reality,  becaase  it  is  not  and  it  cannot  be  eternal. 
It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  say  it  was.  We  may  talk  of  past, 
pr.i-ent,  and  future.  To  us  they  may  seem  widely  different  things, 
tho-igh  they  are  not  really  so :  they  are  but  the  outsides  of  things ; 
the  outside  of  eternity,  under  which  is  the  eternal  onflowing  of  all 
thi  igs  and  spirits,  whether  of  earth  or  heaven  ;  a  flowing  which 
ha  no  motion,  fast  or  slow,  no  colour,  dark  or  light,  no  sound,  or 
tide,  or  change,  or  resting ;  part  of  the  unseen,  unheard  Will  of 
God,  not  to  be  comprehended  or  spoken  of.  Past,  present,  and 
future,  are  men's  names  for  the  outside  of  all  this  ;  different 
names,  because  they  have  different  colours.  The  past  has  a  dark 
and  gentle  light  upon  it,  and  the  future  is  in  sunny,  shifting  mist, 
and  the  present  is  colourless ;  for  we  are  yet  too  near  to  see  how 
memory  will  paint  it,  and  too  much  busied  with  it  to  remember 
hew  we  once  saw  it  with  the  light  of  hope  upon  it.  There  is  but 
one  past ;  and  that  is  all  we  leave  behind  when  we  are  judged  ; 
and  what  else  is  that  but  sin  1  "  That  which  hath  been  is  now ; 
and  that  which  is  to  be  hath  already  been  ;" — this  is  the  nature 
of  time  ; — "  and  God  requireth  that  which  is  past ;"  and  this  is 
the  rneaning  of  time  to  ourselves.* 

Now  let  us  think  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  are  influen- 
ced and  affected  by  time.  We  see  that  the  whole  external  world 
is  regulated  by  it.  The  sun  rises  and  sets  within  his  proper  limits ; 
and  the  moon  is  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven.  The  great  sea  keeps 
its  own  calendar  by  its  tides  ;  the  earth  by  her  seasons,  spring  and 
autumn,  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest.     Now  all 
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these  are  so  many  ways  of  marking  time ;  for  when  twelve  months 
are  over,  all  things  begin  again  as  before.  We  are  compelled, 
whether  we  will  or  not,  to  follow  these  changes,  to  obey  them, 
and  adapt  ourselves  to  them.  Our  toil,  our  business,  our  pleasures? 
our  dress,  our  way  of  living,  are  all  forced  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  changes  of  the  year.  We  cannot  help*  ourselves. — 
Time  is  a  law  of  God,  and  therefore  it  is  too  strong  for  us.  We 
should  often  be  glad  to  shorten  one  season  or  lengthen  another  ; 
but  it  may  not  be.  So  here  is  one  way  in  which  we  are  affected 
by  time. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  natural  world  which  is  regulated  and  go- 
verned by  time.  The  world  which  we  make  for  ourselves, — the 
world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  the  world  of  trouble  and  pleasure, — this 
is  also  most  completely  beneath  the  hand  of  time.  We  have  fixed 
days  and  hours,  and  weeks  and  months,  for  doing  all  things.  We 
contrive  instruments  for  telling  us  how  our  very  minutes  are  pass- 
ing. We  divide  time  into  the  smallest  portions ;  and  in  every 
one  of  those  portions  we  have  something  to  do  or  suffer.  So  here 
is  another  way  in  which  we  are  put  beneath  the  dominion  of  time. 

But  more  than  this,  time  possesses  an  almost  irresistible  au- 
thority over  our  feelings,  our  affections,  and  our  happiness.  It  is 
a  sad  thing  to  be  in  sorrow  ;  yet  there  are  many  of  us  who  have 
lost  parents,  or  children,  or  friends,  who  would  fain  have  kept  alive 
within  our  hearts  the  same  keen  and  lively  memory  of  them,  as 
we  had  when  first  they  died.  But  time  will  not  let  us  :  it  hurries 
us  along  ;  and  our  impressions  grow  fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  last 
they  almost  die  away.  Then  in  our  friendships  and  our  loves  time 
grievously  interferes  with  us.  It  will  not  allow  the  glow  of  our 
affection  to  continue.  We  cease  to  love  friends  we  have  loved 
before,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  cooled 
our  love,  and  we  were  not  able  to  withstand  its  power.  And  as 
it  interferes  with  our  affections  so  does  it  with  our  happiness. — 
Time  is  so  unsatisfactory  a  thing  when  it  is  with  us,  that  we  are 
always  discontented  with  the  present.  Young  men  are  always 
wishing  to  be  old,  and  old  men  to  be  young.  Men  can  love  the 
future,  and  they  can  love  the  past :  scarcely  any  can  rest  content- 
ed in  the  present.  Besides  which,  it  often  comes  across  us  as  a 
melancholy  thought,  that  all  this  will  go  on  just  as  well,  just  as 
happily,  when  we  are  dead  and  gone.  Men  will  have  our  houses 
and  our  gardens,  and  will  be  glad  and  happy  therein.    They  will 
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walk  about  the  same  streets,  and  have  the  same  joyous  meetings, 
when  we  shall  be  slowly  and  neglectodly  falling  back  into  the  cold 
earth  out  of  which  we  came  ;  and  they  who  loved  us  will  have 
laid  us  therein,  shed  a  few  slight  tears  upon  our  coffin,  gone  to 
their  pleasure  or  their  to ■'!,  and  straightway  forgotten  all  about  us. 
And  yet  the^  are  not  unfaithful  or  unaffectionate.  It  is  time's 
fault,  not  theirs. 

Surely  these  thoughts  about  time  are  very  profitable  to  us ;  or 
at  any  rate  they  may  be  made  so  :  for  they  show  us  what  a  tyrant 
time  is ;  how  it  bears  us  onward  with  an  unfeeling  violence,  not 
allowing  us  one  hour's  respite  for  the  quiet  indulgence  of  our  holiest 
and  most  natural  affectio  is.  They  show  us,  too,  which  is  a  great 
thing,  that  time  is  something  quite  distinct  from  ourselves  ;  they 
point  out  that  there  is  s  )m?thing  within  if>  which  is  continually 
craving  for  rest,  which  is  weary  of  following  time  up  and  down  in 
all  its  changes,  and  is  miserable  in  that  perpetual  agitation  and 
hurry  and  motion  into  wnich  it  is  thrown  by  time.  Nothing  can 
prove  to  man  more  strongly  his  own  immortality,  than  his  dislike 
of  time  and  his  unhappiness  while  beneath  its  power. 

Thus  a  thoughtful  mind  misfht  have  got  so  far  towards  seeinsf 
what  a  mystery  time  is,  independent  of  the  Bible.  He  might 
have  seen  that  it  was  something:  which  influenced  all  his  thoughts 
and  actions ;  something  from  which  he  could  not  escape,  and 
which  would  leave  him  in  the  end  he  knew  not  where,  only  it 
would  be  helpless,  and  hopeless  also.  Thus  it  was,  to  get  rid  of 
this  mystery,  that  the  heathen  of  old  days  made  time  into  a  god  ; 
that  is,  they  believed,  or  tried  to  make  themselves  believp,  that 
time  was  eternal.  Yet  we,  who  are  made  heirs  of  heaven  and 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  who  can  die  no  more,  because 
Christ  his  once  died  for  us  all ;  who  have  bread  from  heaven, 
even  the  Flesh  of  the  Incarnate  Word,  whereon  we  feed,  whereby 
we  receive  fullest  remission  o  sin?,  and  take  into  ourselves  the 
seed  and  the  earnest  of  a  blessed  resurrection ; — we  who  are  thus 
from  mere  mortals  made  by  holy  Baptism  into  sons  of  God,  think 
far  less  about  time,  about  what  it  is,  and  what  it  means,  and  what 
we  have  to  do  with  it,  than  the  heathen  did.  They  wondered  at 
it :  we  let  hour  after  hour  slip  by,  and  take  no  account  of  the 
mystery.  They  were  uneasy  and  unhappy  about  it :  it  never 
disturbs  us  in  our  business  or  our  pleasure  ;  it  never  disturbs  us 
even  in  our  sins.    They  made  a  god  of  it,  and  worshipped  it,  and 
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did  all  they  could  to  propitiate  its  awful  power :  we  never  remem- 
ber that  it  is  a  messenger  of  the  one  true  God,  that  it  tells  us  that 
the  world's  end  keeps  hastening,  and  that  the  fire  of  judgment 
draweth  nearer  and  nearer  to  us  day  by  day,  and  night  by  night* 
So  far,  then,  independent  of  the  Bible,  we  could  see  that  time 
was  a  mystery. 

Now  in  the  Bible  no  explanation  is  given  at  all :  but  mystery  is 
made  far  deeper.  We  know  that  the  world  was  4000  years  old 
when  God  gave  His  only  begotten  Son  to  take  upon  Him  our  na- 
ture, and  to  be  miraculously  born  of  a  pure  Virgin.  Yet  the  Bible 
calls  Him  the  Lamb  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the  worl-  ■ — 
Abraham  had  been  long  dead  and  buried,  and  his  sepulchre  was 
in  the  Holy  Land  in  the  days  of  Christ's  humiliation.  Yet  the 
Lord  tells  us  that  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  His  day  and  was  Jad. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  we  are  taught  that  Christ  could  not  come 
before  He  did,  that  it  was  not  well  He  should  come  before  He 
did,  because  it  was  not  yet  the  fulness  of  time.  So  you  see  time 
had  power  to  keep  back  our  blessed  Lord  from  coming.  And 
when  He  was  on  earth,  He  speaks  of  His  time  not  being  yet  come ; 
so  that  time  had  something  to  do  with  His  death.  Moreover,  in 
the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  time  has  nothing  to  do  with  God  ; 
that  His  power  and  wisdom  are  not  bounded  by  what  men  call 
past,  present,  and  future ;  that  He  is  the  first  and  the  last,  Who 
was  and  is,  and  is  to  be,  in  Whom  and  by  Whom,  and  through 
Whom  do  all  things  consist,  from  Whom  they  spring,  and  upon 
Whom  they  most  entirely  and  utterly  depend.  But  the  Bible  not 
only  deepens  the  mystery  of  time,  but  extends  its  power.  The 
dead,  that  is,  our  friends  and  relations  and  forefathers  who  have 
left  this  world — the  spirits,  are  under  the  influence  of  time.  For 
their  souls  beneath  the  altar  cry  unto  God,  and  say,  "  How  long ! 
O  Lord,  how  long  !"  Lastly,  we  learn  from  the  Bible  also,  that 
there  shall  be  a  very  great  day,  whereon  an  Angel  *  shall  go  forth 
and  swear  by  the  God  Who  made  all  things  and  liveth  for  ever 
that  there  shall  be  time  no  longer. 

These  things  are  very  mysterious.  But  they  are  written  for 
our  instruction.  We  live  in  time,  we  shall  be  judged  for  what  we 
do  in  time ;  we  shall  still  live  on,  we  shall  still  be  alive,  when  time 
shall  be  no  longer.  With  us  eternity  depends  on  time.  Now 
then,  if  the  Bible  tells  us  all  these  mysteries  about  time,  and  many 

*  Rev.  x.  6. 
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more  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  what  does  it  tell  us  of  time  as 
connected  with  ourselves — as  practical  to  ourselves  1  First  of  all 
these  mysteries  themselves  are  very  practical ;  they  make  us  afraid 
of  time,  of  letting  it  slip  away  from  us  unseen,  of  mis-spending  it. 
Secondly,  God  puts  time  before  us  as  a  witness,  for  or  against  us, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  years  go  round  and  round.  They  make 
no  noise  as  they  go.  Night  steals  quietly  upon  the  day ;  and 
morning  light  breaks  in  the  east  in  beauty  and  in  silence.  But 
every  year,  as  it  passes  away  from  us,  goes  to  lay  its  long  and  sad 
account  at  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  God.  That  throne  is  set  up  in 
its  own  place  somewhere  in  the  world.  We  cannot  tell  where  it 
is ;  perhaps  nearer  ourselves  than  we  imagine,  perhaps  in  the 
midst  of  us.  To  this  throne  does  each  year  come  to  testify  of  all 
things  which  it  has  seen,  all  the  sins,  no  matter  how  secret,  which 
all  the  men  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  committed ;  that 
God  may  note  them  in  His  Book.  It  is  a  faithful  witness  :  it  for- 
gets nothing,  it  conceals  nothing ;  it  is  God's  minister  going  up 
and  down  among  men  to  spy  out  all  their  actions.  We  cannot 
hide  ourselves  from  time.  It  is  like  the  eye  of  Him  Who  made  it. 
It  does  not  close :  it  does  not  sleep :  it  does  not  weary  of  its  task : 
it  is  awake  for  evermore. 

But  time  is  more  than  a  witness  against  us,  it  is  our  enemy.  It 
cuts  off  the  wicked,  very  treacherously  giving  them  no  warning. 
It  shortens  our  repentance  ;  it  will  not  wait,  or  give  us  respite, 
while  we  try  to  repair  whatever  we  have  done  amiss.  But  the 
Church  of  Christ  gives  us  protection  against  the  enmity  of  time. 
It  disarms  it.  It  sanctifies  it.  It  takes  us  beneath  its  wing,  and 
teaches  us,  if  only  we  are  obedient,  how  to  make  time  witness 
for  us,  instead  of  against  us,  at  the  throne  of  God. 

Let  us  think  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Church  does  this. 
Time  is  the  property  of  the  world  :  at  least  it  seems  so ;  for  the 
world  takes  it,  and  fills  it  quite  full,  full  even  to  wearying  us,  full 
even  beyond  what  it  will  hold  of  business,  schemes,  cares,  toils, 
labours,  trades,  vanities,  pleasures,  politics,  literatures,  sciences, 
sins  of  its  own.  The  Church  will  not  allow  of  this.  She  insists 
upon  all  time  being  hers.  She  takes  every  morning  for  her  own, 
and  every  evening  for  her  own  ;  and  calls  them  hours  of  prayer. 
In  old  times,  when  her  faith  was  stronger,  and  her  sons  more  loyal 
and  less  mingled  up  with  a  literary  or  money-making  world,  she 
had  seven  hours  of  prayer  a-day,  the  seven  canonical  hours. — 
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Alas !  we  need  not  wish  for  her  old  seven  :  we  do  not  keep  her 
modern  two  !  She  takes  the  first  day  of  every  week,  and  will  not 
allov/  the  world  to  have  any  share  in  it.  She  will  not  think  of 
poor  people  being  made  to  work,  or  rich  people  left  to  their  own 
vain  employments  ;  on  the  day  when  her  Spouse  rose  from  the 
dead,  and  finished  our  redemption.  More  than  this,  she  gives 
every  year  days  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  days  to  each  of  the  Apostles, 
and  other  saints  of  God,  whereon  their  memories  shall  be  kept 
holy,  and  her  children  shall  be  glad  of  heart.  So  too  does  she  re- 
member the  Holy  Angels,  and  above  all,  the  great  and  marvellous 
acts  of  her  dearest  Lord  while  He  was  yet  on  earth.  These  are 
her  own  days.  She  calls  them  holy-days.  She  has  made  them 
for  our  sakes,  for  her  children's  sake,  to  help  them  in  redeeming 
the  time,  because  the  days  are  so  very  e/il  and  profane.  Further 
she  is  so  very  jealous  of  the  world,  that  she  will  not  leave  it  quiet 
even  on  its  own  working-days.  She  establishes  days  of  fasting, 
painful  mortification,  hardness,  self-denial,  and  great  weeping  for 
sin.  She  kills  the  world  in  all  our  hearts,  year  after  year,  by  her 
long,  hard,  forty  days  of  Lent,  And  all  this  for  the  love  she  bears 
us.  Now,  this  is  one  way  in  which  the  Church  helps  us  against 
time :  and  how  are  we  obedient  to  her  authority  ?  Remember  she 
has  her  authority,  not  of  man,  but  of  God :  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
with  her  and  within  her  ;  her  words  are  not  to  be  regarded 
lightly.  She  is  the  Bride  of  Christ,  and  the  Bride,  as  well  as 
the  Spirit,  say,  "  Come."  She  is  the  representative  of  Christ. 
How  have  we  used  the  helps  she  gives  us  against  the  tyranny  of 
time  1  Did  you,  for  example,  during  last  year,  in  a  humble  and 
childlike  spirit,  observe  her  fasts  and  festvals,  Sundays  and  great 
feasts — such  as  Easter  and  Christmas,  Ascension  Day,  and  Whit- 
suntide— I  do  not  say  strictly,  but  as  well  as  you  could,  and  with 
much  grief  that  you  have  not  observed  them  betl  er  1  Have  you 
always  when  you  could — I  know  it  is  not  always  possible, — but 
have  you  when  you  could,  come  to  church  on  Saints'  days ;  and 
at  least  marked  fasts  by  some  self-denial  for  Christ's  sake  1  Have 
you  not  preferred  the  world  ;  and  with  the  church-bells  sounding 
in  your  ears,  have  closed  them  against  the  charmer,  and  gone  ra- 
ther to  business  than  to  religion,  to  folly,  sin,  mirth  and  levity, 
than  with  a  solemn  heart  of  prayer  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross  of 
Christ  ?  How  many  a  one  is  there  in  our  far-off  lands,  living 
amid  dangers  and  disease,  hardship  and  solitude,  who  would  give 
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worlds  to  hear  that  sound  which  they  remember  in  their  childhood, 
or  to  see  the  decent  and  beautiful  solemnities  of  their  mother 
Church  again  !  How  many  a  missionary  is  there  in  lonely  places, 
who  sinks  to  his  bed  with  no  one  to  join  his  evening  prayer,  but  the 
stars  in  the  heavens  above  him,  and  the  wind  of  night  sounding 
about  him  on  some  distant  station  ;  and  he  too  would  weep  for  joy 
if  he  might  join  the  godly  company  of  worshippers  in  the  land  of 
his  early  home,  to  keep  the  holy  days,  and  the  joyful  festivals  of 
the  saints.  The  Church  has  done  what  she  could.  Her  holy 
years  pass  one  by  one  from  us  to  the  throne  of  God.  Have  they 
no  evil  tale  to  tell  of  you,  of  broken  fasts  and  the  memories  of  the 
Saints  of  Jesus  neglected  and  despised,  and  Jesus  neglected  too  ? 
The  Church  is  of  course  a  help  against  time  in  other  ways  be- 
side her  calendar.  Let  us  note  one  or  two  of  them.  The  Chris- 
tian Priesthood  with  its  Apostolical  succession  is  one  of  the  chief 
ways  in  which  the  Church  defends  herself  and  us  against  time. 
That  very  high  and  holy  institution  keeps  the  deposit  of  sound 
doctrine,  and  the  right  and  proper  administration  of  the  Holy 
Sacraments,  from  the  harm  which  time  might  do  them.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  from  the  Apostles,  and  with  a  perpetual 
Apostolate  in  the  order  of  Bishops,  the  Priesthood  has  kept  de- 
scending, guarding  the  pure  Word  of  God,  and  teaching  out  of  the 
ancient  creeds,  founding  churches,  baptizing  nations,  and  showing 
forth  the  worship  of  God  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.  The  Sacra- 
ments, again,  are  a  still  higher  way  in  which  the  Church  helps  us 
against  time  ;  not  so  much  by  seizing  upon  it,  hallowing  it,  driv- 
ing the  world  out  of  it,  and  making  it  her  own,  as  by  bringing 
heaven  forward  upon  earth,  by  fetching  eternity  out  into  time,  by 
bringing  great  gifts  from  far  and  by  them,  in  the  midst  of  time, 
substantially  anticipating  eternity.  Thus  the  weak  element  of 
water  is  sanctified  by  Christ's  pure  Flesh  in  the  "  river  Jordan,  to 
the  mystical  washing  away  of  sin*,"  in  order  to  cure  the  wound 
and  hide  the  scar  our  race  has  had  almost  since  time  began,  even 
since  Adam  fell.  Time  is  indeed  a  mystery.  We  canno'  hear  it 
flowing.  It  will  make  no  noise,  lest  we  should  hear  it  and  be 
afraid,  and  it  should  be  a  summon  to  us.  Time  is  a  wonderful  and 
fearful  thing,  stealing  swiftly  over  us  and  drawing  us  along.  We 
cannot  swim  against  it.  We  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It 
is  flowing  above  our  heads  and  we  do  not  feel  it.     We  are  going 

*  Baptismal  Service. 
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down  with  sad  speed,  little  time  to  save  our  souls,  little  time  to  cry 
for  help.  This  is  our  mortal  life.  But  the  Church  arrests  it.  The 
Sacraments  arrest  it.  In  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  "  are  spiritutally  taken  and  received  by 
the  faithful.*"  They  save  our  bodies  and  souls  from  time,  and 
preserve  both  of  them  "  unto  everlasting  life.f "  They  make  us 
one  with  Him,  who  is  not  subject  unto  time,  and  make  Him  mys- 
teriously one  with  us,  Who  wears  our  nature  on  Hm  now.  That 
Body  ana  Blood  are  through  faith,  "  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  so  "  wrought  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful,"  that  "  their 
souls  live  to  eternal  life,"  and  their  "  bodies  win  a  resurrection 
to  immortality.^'  Thus  then,  by  her  priestly  succession,  and  her 
two  chief  mysteries  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,  is  the  Church 
Catholic  continually  helping  us  against  time,  staying  its  plague, 
md  putting  limits  to  its  wasting. 

The  observation  of  the  Church  Calendar,  and  the  putting  our 
ives  under  it,  will  continually  disclose  to  us  meanings  and  uses 
md  singular  fitnesses  for  our  spiritual  wants,  which  we  should 
aever  have  conceived  before,  and  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
overvalue.  It  is  the  growth  of  ages,  of  religious  ages,  ages  of 
faith  and  obedience,  and  eminent  heights  of  sanctity.  It  grew  to- 
gether under  the  hands  of  men  wiio  lived  when  the  Church  "dwelt 
at  large;"  men  "who  praised  the  Holy  One  Most  High  with 
words  of  glory,  and  with  their  whole  heart  sang  songs  ;  who  set 
singers  before  the  altar,  and  beautified  their  feasts,  and  set  in  order 
the  solemn  times  until  the  end,  that  they  might  praise  His  hoiy 
name,  rand  that  the  temple  might  sound  from  morning."  It  con- 
tains the  old  wisdom  of  western  Christendom.  It  keeps  some- 
what of  the  spirit  of  her  magnificent  ritual.  It  both  embo- 
dies and  imparts  the  catholic  temper.  Its  being  a  help  to  us 
against  time,  and  the  world  wlj^ch  is  the  dwelling-place  of  time, 
is  only  one  of  its  offices ;  but  it  is  an  important  one.  Its 
alterna'ions  of  vigil,  fast,  abstinence,  and  feast ;  its  ordering 
of  days,  and  seasons,  and  comm  mimorations,  take  from  time  the 
power  alluded  to  before,  of  blunting  our  affections  and  making 
our  feelings  dull.  The  Birth,  the  Resurrection,  or  the  Ascension 
of  the  Lord  might  indeed  be  as  they  ought  to  be,  familiar  to  us ; 
but,  if  we  celebrated  them  equally  at  all  times,  or  specially  at  such 

*  Catechism.  t  Communion  Service. 

I  Homily  on  the  right  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
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times  only  as  accident  or  the  wayward  movements  of  our  own 
thoughts  brought  them  uppermost,  it  is  too  probable  we  should 
think  of  them  coldly  and  dully,  or  occasionally  with  too  much  ex- 
citement. The  calm,  stirring  way  in  which  they  are  brought 
round  by  the  Church  calendar,  after  due  intervals  and  ritual  pre- 
parations, affects  us  very  differently,  and  much  more  deeply. 
Holy  seasons  are  then  like  so  many  low,  invisible,  but  strong  pul- 
sations upon  the  spirit,  re-awakening,  prolonging,  and  carrying  for- 
ward the  distinct  note  of  joy  and  sorrow  proper  to  each,  without 
intermingling  of  sounds,  making  the  heart  as  it  were  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  perpetual  echo  from  voices  sounding  in  heaven  :  "  There 
are,  it  may  be,  so  many  *inds  of  voices  in  the  world,  and  none  of 
them  is  without  signification."* 

Besides  which,  the  modest,  dutiful  observance  of  the  Church 
calendar  has  more  to  do  with  the  soundness  and  harmony  of  our 
belief  than  would  at  first  sight  appear.  Many  a  doctrine  and  holy 
truth  has  too  much  faded  out  of  men's  minds  from  neglecting  the 
seasons  when  the  Church  calls  us  to  meditate  upon  them,  and 
praise  God  for  them.  Many  a  doctrine,  where  it  has  not  faded  in 
the  mind,  has  lost  its  proper  place,  and  been  disadjusted,  from  the 
same  neglect  ;  and  so  a  wrong  been  done  to  the  uncorrupt  creed 
of  the  Church.  The  Christian  Sunday  has  with  many  lost  its  free, 
joyous,  evangelical  character,  and  passed  into  the  dull,  solemnity 
of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  because  humiliation  and  deep  sorrow  for  sin 
must  come  some  time,  and  they  have  forgotton  that  the  Church 
has  appointed  Friday  for  it.  Thus  men,  in  trying  to  be  over- 
spiritual,  have  come  to  Judaize.  The  doctrine  of  angels  and  com- 
munion with  the  dead,  the  awfulness  of  the  priestly  office,  and  the 
like,  are  not  in  that  place,  in  many  minds,  where  they  would  be, 
if  they  observed,  as  it  is  really  binding  upon  their  consciences  to 
do,  St.  Michael's  and  all  Saints'  Day,  and  the  fasts  of  the  Four 
Holy  Seasons.  The  joy  of  Er.s'ter,  and  the  doctrines  connected 
therewith,  would  be  both  raised  and  deepened  in  us,  did  that  queen 
of  festivals  come  to  all  of  us  really,  and  not  in  almanacs  only,  at 
the  end  of  the  purifying  days  of  Lent.  But  it  is  enough  to  point 
to  this.  To  be  catholic  in  faith,  we  must  be  ritual  catholics  : 
there  is  no  other  way. 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  10. 
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LETTER   I. 

Ms    DEaR    Fftl&ND, 

You  have  expressed  your  surprise  at  what  you  are  pleasea  t< 
term  my  apostacy  from  the  faith  of  my  ancestors,  in  haviiig  joined 
the  Episjuopa.  Church  in  this  place,  and  have  requested  me  to  give 

.!  full  statement  of  the  reasons  by  which  I  have  been  governed 
in  (his,  to  you,  unexpected  and  extraordinary  proceeding.  Con- 
vinced as  I  am  of  your  candor  and  sincerity,  and  knowing  the  the 

wery  and  support  of  truth  are  with  you  paramount  to  eveev 

-■  consideration,  I  am  confident  that  you  will  not  condemn  until 
you  have  thoroughly  :  hout  prejudice  investigated  the  subject, 

and  that  you  will  not  the  less  respect  my  vindication  of  myself 
although  it  should  be  presented  to  you  in  the  style  of  a  plain  and  an 
unlearned  man.     I  am  sei  tt  I  am  not  sufficiently  qualified  to 

engage  in  religious  c<  nor  have  I  a  wish  to  possess  such 

y  ;  dill  I  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  one,  not  only  to 
examine  and  think  for  himself,  unbiased  by  interest  or  fashion.  b>;t 
to  be  able  to  give  a  n  r  the  faith  which  he  has  adopted. 

I  was  educated,  as  you  know,  a  Congregationa»ist, and  it  was  not 

:  I  arrived  at  the  years  of  man  lat  I  understood  any  thing 

'.  us  sects  in  h  the  Christian  world  is  divided.     I  do 

not  recollect  ever  hearing  the  Episcopal  Church  mentioned,  and  I 

had  no  doubt  but  that  the  only  sure  way  to  heaven  was  that  pointed 

by  the  clergyman  upon  whose  ministrations  I  always  attended. 
His  faith  I  considered  to  be  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  his  explana 
tions  were  to  me  authoritative  and  infallible,  and  it  never  entered  my 

I,  that  it  could  be  possible  for  the  Church  to  exist  in  any  other 
form,  either  as  it  respects  discipline  or  worship,  even  to  the  minutest 
particular,  than  as  it  appeared  in  the  place  of  my  nativity. 

At  the  time  the  Episcopal  Society  was  established  in  this  place, 
my  ideas  had,  it  is  true,  become  somewhat  enlarged  ;  I-  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  more  for  myself,  and  the  course  of  religious 
reading  in  which  I  indulged  was  considerably  extended.  I  had  learn- 
ea  that  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Christian  world  was,  in  govern- 
ment or  worship,  such  as  I  had  been  used  to ;  and  I  even  dared  to 
suspect  that  my  belief  was  not  necessarily  right,  merely  from  the 
circumstance  that  I  had  received  and  encouraged  it  from  my  infancy. 
?  found  that  religion,  in  all  its  parts,  was  to  be  supported  by  th€ 
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sure  test  of  Scripture  and  of  reason,  and  I  could  not  conceive  how 
thfi  man  who  advocated  a  particular  system  only  hecause  he  had 
been,  educated  in  it.  differed  from  the  disciple  of  Mahomed  or  trie 
worshipper  of  Juggernaut.  In  the  course  of  my  reading  and  con- 
versation, i  had  also  learned  that  the  divines  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  had  been  distinguished  for  their  learning  and  piety ;  that 
the  best  systems  of  divinity  and  the  most  useful  dissertations  upon 
he  several  articles  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  had  come  from 
their  pens  ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  our  ministers  fre- 
quently quoting  them  as  authorities  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  see  their 
libraries  filled  with  the  hooks  they  had  published. 

As  I  had  become  considerably  acquainted  with  the  clergymen  in 
the  neighborhood,  I  perceived  too,  that  they  expressed  to  each  other 
a  wood  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  the  government  of  their 
own  Church,  and  some  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  and 
vindicate  the  use  of  forms  in  worship.  This  convinced  me  that 
there  was  something  wrong  in  the  system,  though  I  could  not  tell 
precisely  what  it  was;  and  from  all  that  I  saw,  and  heard,  and  read, 
I  felt  it  my  duty,  as  a  man  who  was  to  give  a  strict  account  of  the 
improvement  of  his  talents,  to  examine  faithfully  and  impartially  the 
nature  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  when  it  was  brought  to  my  door, 
and  to  act  according  to  my  convictions.  This  examination  I  pur- 
sued to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  opportunity,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  full  and  an  unshaken  belief  that  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  and  the  worship  by  forms,  is  o* 
ancient  and  divine  institution,  and  that  every  other  mode  is  an  inno- 
vation, not  known  to  the  apostles  and  their  successors  for  many  ages, 
but  of  recent  date  and  fatal  tendency. 

In  my  examination  of  the  subject,  I  first  made  myself  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  America.  1  also  attended  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  al- 
though I  was  a  little  confused  at  the  variety  of  form,  yet  there  was 
an  appearance  of  solemnity  and  an  engagedness  in  devotion  which 
was  peculiarly  impressive.  My  confusion  I  knew  was  owing  to  my 
having  been  used  to  a  different  mode,  and  did  not  therefore  discour- 
age me  from  a  renewed  attendance,  until  I  was  satisfied  with  the 
beauty  and  propriety  of  all.  Every  person  will,  I  think,  on  first 
coming  to  church,  especially  if  he  has  been  acquainted  with  none 
out  the  Congregational  mode,  be  unfavorably  impressed  with  the 
service.  The  cause  of  which  is,  that  he  attends  as  a  spectator,  and 
does  not  perceive  the  reasonableness  of  the  several  prayers  and 
praises  which  are  intended  only  for  pious  and  devout  worshippers. 
They  are  not,  like  extemporaneous  prayers,  to  be  heard,  but  to  he 
offered  ;  and  the  humble  Christian,  who  has  long  given  vent  to  the 
emotions  of  his  soul  in  their  fervent  strains,  would  deem  it  his 
greatest  loss  to  be  deprived  of  their  use. 

After  I  became  acquainted  with  the  government  of  the  Church,  I 
considered  first,  whether  it  was  good  in  itself  and  calculated  to  pre- 
serve unity  and  peace.  I  had  heard  much  said  of  the  power  ol 
bishops,  and  their  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people,  but 
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(fcon  learnt  that  the  charge  was  groundless,  and  thai  there  was  more 
trtre  Christian  freedom  in  the  Church  than  in  any  other  denomina- 
tion with  which  I  was  acquainted.  The  bishop  has  the  power  of 
ordaining  deacons  and  priests,  after  they  have  been  suitably  recom- 
mended, with  the  assistance,  of  his  presbyters  ;  he  confirms  those 
who  have  been  baptized  ;  he  consecrates  chapels  and  churches, and 
when  present  he  presides  in  convention.  But  he  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  settlement  and  support  of  then 
minister;  the  clergy  only  are  subject  to  his  advice  and  direction; 
and  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the  opposition  to  bishops  was  on 
account  of  due  subordination  in  the  ministry,  which  did  not  give 
individuals  of  that  order  a  right  to  tyrannize  over  the  consciences 
of  the  pi'ople.  All  such  acts  in  relation  to  the  Church  are  passed 
in  convention,  where  the  power  of  the  bishop  is  only  equal  to  thai 
of  the  presbyter,  the  deacon,  or  even  the  lay  delegate.  He  c&u 
prescribe  no  new  service  ;  he  can  make  no  alterations  in  the  old 
and  in  every  respect  there  is  the  same  check  upon  the  episcopate 
as  is  possessed,  in  a  civil  view,  by  the  legislature  over  the  president 
But  there  is  a  permanent  and  visible  head  to  the  Church  ;  there  is  ah 
authority  to  which  offenders  maybe  brought;  there  is  a  bond  o! 
union  which  strengthens  and  supports  the  whole  ;  and  although  all 
die  bishops  in  America  can  exercise  no  more  power  than  a  single 
presbytery  or  association  of  Congregational  ministers,  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  source  from  which  power  emanates,  and  without  which 
all  would  be  contusion  and  anarchy. 

And  let  me  ask  you,  my  friend,  whether  it  is  not  necessary,  that 
to  every  body  there  should  be  a  head  ?  The  Church  is  a  society 
which  can  exist  only  under  a  regular  government,  and  how  can  this 
be  administered  without  an  authorized  governor?  And  does  not 
experience  show  that  where  all  assume  to  be  rulers  in  an  equal 
iegree,  there  is  disorder  and  every  evil  work?  What  government 
wer  existed  long  where  there  was  not  a  due  gradation  in  its  officers? 
And  how  can  it  be  expected,  when  mankind  are  so  various  in  their 
tempers,  passions,  and  .pursuits,  that  one  uniform  course  shouklbe 
pursued,  and  the  same  end  accomplished,  where  there  is  no  subjet 
tion  and  no  control  ?  Let  the  history  of  dissent,  and  the  public 
declaration  of  Congregational  reports  furnish  the  answer. 

From  considerations  like  these,  1  soon  became  satisfied  that  the 
Church  was  in  itself  the  best  mode  of  which  I  had  any  knowledge, 
so  far  as  respected  its  government.     It  then  became  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  agreeable  to  the  will  of  Goij  ;  for,  however 
useful  and  proper  it  might  appear,  still  if  it  was  contrary  to  his  com- 
mands, I  knew  it  must  be  rejected,  a  id  the  views  which  I  had  enter 
tained  set  aside  as  deceptive.     To  ascertain  tiiis,  it  seemed  import 
ant  to  advert  to  the  government  which  he  himself  established  with 
the  Jews,  and  here  I  found  a  striking  similarity  to  the  orders  of  the 
Church  in  the  several  offices  of  high-priest,  priest,  and  Levite.  This, 
nowever,  has  been  said  to  be  nothing  to  the  purpose,  because  the 
Jewish   dispensation  was  done  away  upon  the  coming  of  Christ* 
But  such  does  \\$%  appear  to  me  to  be  the  case.     If  it  was  not  dona 
J* 
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away,  but  changed  and  extended,  and  is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  where  there  were  once  types  and  emblems,  there  must  now  be 
the  substance  and  reality  ?  Although  circumcision  was  no  longer  to 
be  continued  as  a  token  cS  the  covenant  b  itween  God  and  his  peo- 
ple, yet  baptism  was  substituted  in  its. stead,  and  lor  the  same  rea- 
son, the  offices  which  had  before  prevailed,  must  have  something 
corresponding  to  them  in  the  Christian  Church:  and  what  is  there 
that  answers  to  the  high-priest,  if  it  be  not  the  bishop — to  the  priest, 
if  it  be  not  the  presbyter — and  to  the  Levite,  if  it  be  not  the  deacon  ? 
But  the  argument  is  not,  as  some  have  pretended,  that  there  must 
of  necessity,  be  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  in  the  Christian,  be- 
cause there  were  high-priests,  priests,  and  Levites  in  the  Jewish 
Church.  It  is  shown  from  this  that  a  diversity  and  inequality  oi 
orders  is  not  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  .but  agreeable  to  his  own 
government ;  and  until  there  is  some  express  command  to  the  con- 
trary, I  think,  if  there  were  no  other  reason,  it  is  better  to  endeavor  to 
imitate  the  divine  conduct  than  to  adopt  the  inconsistent  and 
unprofitable  inventions  of  men. 

But  I  did  not  rest  my  belief  upon  my  view  of  the  subject  thus  far 
considered.  Although  I  found  Episcopacy  good  in  itself,  and  as  3 
thought  from  the  divine  institution,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  I 
proceeded  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  government  was  established 
for  the  Church  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  The  three  orders  we 
find  existing  while  the  Saviour  was  upon  the  earth — consisting  oJ 
himself,  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  seventy  disciples.  This  seems 
an  intimation,  at  least,  that  he  intended  the  form  of  government 
which  had  prevailed  among  the  Jews  to  be  continued,  so  far  as 
related  to  the  number  and  gradation  of  its  officers;  and  after  his 
ascension,  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  the  three  orders  still  re- 
mained. Of  the  appointment  of  the  deacons  we  have  a  particular 
account,  and  that  they  preached  and  baptized,  whether  as  deacons 
or  evangelists  matters  not ;  for  their  being  deacons  made  them  evan- 
gelists, and  we  have  a  history  of  their  being  solemnly  ordained  by 
the  .dying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles  to  the  office  of  the  former 
and  not  of  the  latter.  The  term  evangelist  did  not  point  out  the 
aature  of  the  office,  but  merely  signified  that  the  person  to  whom  it 
was  applied  was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  In  regard  to  the  office 
o;  presbyters  there  is  no  question. 

it  nd  what  is  the  testimony  in  proof  of  the  superior  order  of  bishops  ? 
All  he  apostles  were  bishops,  and  as  such  received  their  com* 
m'i3ii  n  from  Christ,  and  under  this  commission  they  could  exercise 
equal  powers,  plant  churches,  and  ordain  teachers  as  they  thought 
necessary.  But  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  they  received  but 
one  commission  and  were  alike  authorised  to  perform  all  Ihe  duties 
Kf  the  apostolical  or  episcopal  office,  that  the  same  equality  descend- 
ed to  all  that  they  ordained.  We  know  it  did  not  in  rega.'d  to  the 
deacons,  for  Peter  and  John  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria 
to  confirm  the  converts  whom  Philip  had  baptized,  which  it  seems 
-he  had  not  the  power  to  do.  And  there  are  very  strong  circum 
stances  which  show  also  a  difference  in  this  reaoect  to  presbyters 
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Timothv  was  1he  Bishop  of  Ephesus  ;  and  I  do  not  see  how  any 
candid  person  can  read  St.  Paul's  epistles  to  him  without  being 
satisfied  that  he  had  the  sole  government  of  the  Church  in  that 
place  as  it  respects  the  ordination  and  reproof  of  presbyters,  and 
Many  things  relating  to  the  worship  and  conduct  ofthe  Hock.  Now, 
had  the  presbyters  at  Ephesus  equal  authority  with  Timothy  ?  We 
read  in  the  twentieth  chapter  ofthe  Acts,  that  St.  Paul  called  too- 
ther the  eiders  or  presbyters  of  this  Church,  and  addressed  ther.  in 
the  most,  affectionate  language  for  the  last  time.  And  is  it  not  sur- 
prising that  he  does  not  say  one  word  to  them  about  governing 
the  Church,  ordaining,  reproving,  Sec,  when  he  never  expected  to 
see  them  again,  and  when,  according  to  the  system  of  parity,  this 
was  as  much  their  duty  as  it  was  that  of  Timothy?  He  tells  them 
to  '•'•  feed  the  flock  of  (Jon,"  hut  to  Timothy  he  points  out  the  qua- 
lifications of  those  whom  he  was  to  ordain,  and  directs  him  to  "  lay 
hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  Is  there  any  reasonable  person  that 
can  say  Timothy  was  not  superior  to  these  presbyters?  and  if  so 
to  what  order  did  he  belong  if  it  were  not  that  of  bishops?  The 
directions  given  to  him  are  such  as  are  ibilowed  by  the  bishops  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  the  present  day,  nor  do  they,  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted,  exceed  the  duties  which  he  was  commanded  to  perform; 
and  so  strong  is  the  evidence  from  this  particular,  that  it  was  said 
by  a  celebrated  divine,  "  1 1 . ; i t  he  who  could  not  find  a  bishop  in 
Ephesus,  would  be  puzzled  to  find  one  in  England." 

And  the  case  of  Titus  is,  in  my  mind,  no  less  demonstrative  than 
that  of  Timothy.  He  was  sent  to  Crete,  where  St.  Paul  had  pre- 
viously established  the  Gospel ;  and  what  was  his  business?  "To 
ordain  elders  in  every  city."  "Was  this  the  office  of  a  bishop  or  a 
Congregational  minister?  It  appears  to  me  the  former;  and  1 
thought  also  that  St.  Paul  was  in  great  need  ofthe  assistance  of 
Titus  with  him  at  that  time  ;  it  was  strange  he  did  not  direct  him 
to  return  after  having  ordained  two  or  three  presbyters,  enough  to 
constitute  a  council,  and  leave  them  to  ordain  the  rest  if  they  had  the 
power  ;  instead  of  which  he  himself  was  to  go  through  the  whole 
hundred  cities  of  Crete.  It  seemed  also  probable,  that  as  St.  Paul 
had  been  there  before  and  converted  the  island  to  Christianity,  he 
nad  left  some  presbyters ;  and  if  such  were  the  case,  why  did  he  send 
Titus  for  the  express  purpose  of  ordaining  elders  in  every  city. 

A  further  testimony  from  Scripture  in  support  of  episcopacy.  I 
thought  I  perceived  in  the  direction  to  the  angels  of  the  seven 
churches  in  Asia,  in  the  Revelation.  These  angels  I  suppose  were 
bishops,  who  had  the  jurisdiction  over  all  the  churches  in  the  cities 
where  they  respectively  dwelt.  These  were  large  places  contain- 
ing many  thousand  Christians.  In  the  churches  at  Ephesus  were 
probably  many  societies,  and  consequently  a  considerable  number 
of  presbyters.  Still,  one  person  is  addressed  as  the  an^el  or  bishop 
of  the  Church  at  Ephesus,  and  so  at  Smyrna,  Tbyatira,  and  the 
rest.  But  if  there  were  no  distinct  order  of  bishops  superior  to  that, 
of  presbyters,  all  the  latter  were  angels,  and  had  equal  power  to 
reform   abuses  and   confirm  piety.     The   Church   collectivelv,  as 
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ncluding  all  the  different  societies  in  a  city,  is  called  a  candlestick, 
to  which  one  star  is  attached.  To  me,  this  intimates,  at  least,  dio- 
cesan  episcopacy,  and  seems  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  in- 
stances to  which  I  have  belbre  alluded. 

Now  what  is  there  to  counteract  all  .this  Scripture  evidence,  and 
to  establish  congregational  independence  or  parity?  It  is  said  that 
tht  words  bishop  and  presbyter  are  indiscriminately  applied  to  the 
same  persons ;  and  that  Timothy  was  ordained  with  the  laying  on 
of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery.  But  what  does  all  this  prove  ?  In 
legard  to  the  first,  it  is  not  the  name  but  the  thing  for  which  the 
Church  contends.  The  word  bishop,  I  am  told,  literally  signifies  an 
overseer,  and  may  as  well  be  applied  to  a  presbyter  as  a  bishop.  The 
present  bishop  of  New- York  is  the  overseer  of  his  diocese,  as 
extending  through  the  State  ;  and  the  rector  of  St.  Stephen's  or 
Christ  Church,  is  the  overseer  of  his  particular  Hock.  But  because 
one  term  is  applied  to  both,  does  it  therefore  follow  that  they  are 
equal  in  office  ?  The  presbyters  of  Ephesus  were  all  bishops  or 
overseers  of  single  societies  ;  but  had  they  therefore  the  same  power 
with  Timothy,  who  had  oversight  of  them  all?  It  is  from  the 
duties  attached  to  the  office,  and  not  from  the  name,  that  we  are  to 
argue  the  superiority ,  and  of  these  I  think  there  are  sufficient  scrip- 
tural examples  to  set  aside  the  doctrine  of  ministerial  parity 

lii  regard  to  Timothy's  being  ordained  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
ha  nds  of  the  presbytery,  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  St.  Paul  tells 
him  that  he  was  also  ordained  by  the  laying  on  of  his  hands.  And 
so  every  presbyter  in  the  Episcopal  Church  is  ordained  by  the  bishop, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  presbyters.  This  is,  therefore,  a  circum- 
stance in  favor  of  episcopacy  rather  than  against  it.  St.  Paul  hirn- 
se  f,  as  a  bishop,  ordained  Timothy,  but  there  were  elders  or  pres- 
bv  ters  present  assisting  him  in  the  work,  and  these,  for  aught  we 
know,  might  have  been  bishops  or  apostles. 

From  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  is  to  me  as  clear  as  the 
lii;ht  of  the  day,  I  proceeded  to  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  here 
I  discovered  such  confirmation  as  I  should  hardly  think  skepticism 
itself  would  deny.  All  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  episcopacy  as 
t)  e  universal  government  of  the  Church,  and  but  one  solitary 
instance  of  dissent  is  mentioned  previous  to  the  fourth  century. 
Particular  persons  are  also  styled  bishops,  not  of  single  societies,  but 
of  cities  comprehending  many  churches,  and  thus  forming  dioceses, 
as  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  of  Antioch,  of  Alexandria,  &c.  An 
author  who  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  gives  a 
history  of  the  Church  down  to  his  own  times,  and  names  all  the 
bishops,  in  succession,  of  four  principal  cities.  And  it  is  an  indis- 
putable fact,  which  even  the  greatest  opponents  of  episcopacy- 
admit,  that  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  Jme  of  Christ, 
the  whole  Christian  world  was  Episcopal,  and  so  continued  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  And  did  Christ  and  his  apostles  establish 
Congregationalism  or  Presbyterianism,  which  was  so  inefficient  thai 
no  vestige  of  it  was  to  be  discovered  after  the  short  space  of  two 
Hundred  and  fifty  years  ?     If  this  were  the  case,  it  is  wonderful,  it  is 
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miraculous  that  a  universal  change  should  have  been  so  soon  effect 
ed,  and  this  too  without  opposition  or  notice.  I  find  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history  an  account  of  all  the  sects  and  heresies  from  Cennthua 
down  to  Calvin  ;  but  1  see  no  relation  of  a  change  from  the  original 
government  of  the  Church  to  episcopacy.  And  yet  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  it  was  Episcopal  in  every  country,  and  in 
every  society  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Can  it  there- 
fore be  that  any  revolution  actually  took  place  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
a  few  ambitious  men  should  rise  up  against  the  great  body  of  pres- 
byters, and  take  from  them  their  rights,  without  meeting  with  resist- 
ance— their  power  of  ordaining  and  of  governing  the  Church  ?  and 
not  only  this,  but  assert  also,  that  they  had  always  this  supremacy  ir 
one  order  from  the  foundation  of  the  system  ?  And  who  were  these 
assuming  men,  who  aspired  to  the  office  of  bishop,  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  institution  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ? 
Their  names  are  not  given  us,  nor  the  time  when  they  lived,  nor 
the  manner  in  which  they  accomplished  their  end.  It  is  said  that 
the  change  was  gradual ; — but  when  did  it  begin, and  where  was  its 
progress  ?  It  aimed  at  the  subjection  of  all  the  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons in  the  world,  and  it  effected  it  too  in  the  short  course  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  This  could  not  be  by  very  slow  degrees. 
And  in  regard  to  ordaining,  it  was  an  assumption  of  power  which 
must  have  taken  place  at  once,  and  this  could  not  have  been  done 
without  opposition ;  and  if  opposition  had  been  made  we  should  ' 
now  be  able  to  find  some  record  of  it  in  history.  It  is  indeed 
incredible.  Such  as  the  Church  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  century,  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  its  government,  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  or  Congregationalism  was  changed  to  Episcopacy  by 
as  great,  a  miracle  as  that  which  was  manifest  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost. But  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  Congregationalists ; 
and  if  they  cannot  show  that  they  had  any  existence  in  the  Church 
until  1600  years  after  its  establishment,  they  must  be  content  with 
the  name  of  innovators.  And  if  they  had,  let  them  point  out  the 
time  when,  and  the  place  where.  It  was  not  in  Jerusalem,  for 
there  James  was  the  first  bishop  ;  it  was  not  in  Antioch,  for  from 
thence  Episcopacy  was  transplanted  to  the  East  Indies,  and  has  been 
continued  in  the  Syrian  Church  discovered  by  Dr.  Buchanan  ever 
since.  It  was  not  in  Rome,  nor  in  Greece,  in  Spain,  nor  the  islands 
of  the  sea  ;  and  Congregationalists  are  challenged  to  produce  anj 
one  instance  of  their  existence  as  a  society  previous  to  the  union  ax 
Geneva,  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  has 
since  degenerated  into  more  open  and  avowed  heresy.  Is  it  not 
passing  strange  that  we  can  point  out  the  rise  and  progress  of  an" 
other  sects  and  denominations,  while  in  regard  to  Episcopacy  the 
farther  we  go  back,  the  more  extensive  we  find  it,  until  at  last  it  per 
vades  the  whole  Church,  and  we  read  and  hear  of  nothing  else 
from  the  establishment  of  Christianity  r  Taking  all  these  circum. 
stances  together,  the  propriety  of  the  Episcopal  government,  ita 
agreeableness  to  'the  will  of  God,  its  support  to  the  apostolic  age> 
and  its  universality  for  sixteen  hundred  years  after,  can  you  woo* 
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der  at  my  having  renounced  the  system  in  which  I  was  blindly 
educated,  and  attached  myself  to  that  which  is  so  ancient,  no  pure, 
and  so  divine  ? 

From  my  view  of  the  subject,  I  must  confess  to  you.  my  fnend5 
that  I  did  entertain  doubts  of  the  validity  of  any  ministry  excepting 
that  derived  from  the  apostles  through-  the  succession  of  bishops. 
For  I  could  not  conceive  that  two  modes  had  been  pointed  out  to 
convey  the  same  office  and  authority ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  as 
improper  and  unauthorized  to  depart  from  the  line,  as  it  would  have 
bjenfor  the  descendants  of  Simeon  to  have  assumed  the  priest's 
office,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Where  there 
is  authority  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  office,  it  must  have  been 
received  from  a  source  where  it  really  exists  ;  and  if  the  power  ot 
ordination  was  for  sixteen  hundred  years  confined  to  bishops,  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  it  may  at  liberty  be  assumed  by  any  other 
order  of  men.  Involuntary  ignorance  I  believe  God  will  pardon;  but 
where  men  persist  in  their  prejudices,  when  the  means  of  information 
are  presented  to  them,  there  is  danger.  The  sacraments  adminis- 
tered by  unauthorized  hands,  may  be  blessed  to  those,  who,  from 
their  education  and  circumstances  of  life  have  known  but  one  way ; 
but  a  plea  in  excuse  will  hardly  be  admitted  from  such  as  pursue 
the  path  of  error  when  passion  only  prevents  their  examining  its 
course. 

Among  the  collateral  evidences  which  have  confirmed  me  in  the 
belief  of  the  apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy,  there  is  nothing  which 
has  had  more  weight  upon  my  mind  than  the  history  of  the  Syrian 
Church  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.  This  little  society  was  dis- 
covered some  years  ago  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  mission- 
ary in  Asia,  and  traced  its  records  back  to  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment by  one  of  the  apostles.  For  more  than  thirteen  hundred  years 
it  had  held  no  communication  with  any  foreign  Church,  and  yet  was 
found  under  a  regular  Episcopal  government.  Now,  whence  did  it 
derive  this,  if  not  from  the  original  source  ?  It  could  not  have  been 
from  the  Greek  or  the  Romish  Church,  for  it  had  never  been  con- 
nected with  either  until  after  its  discovery  by  the  Portuguese  ;  nor 
did  it  receive  the  Episcopacy  from  England,  a  country  of  which  it 
was  altogether  ignorant  until  Dr.  Buchanan  came  amongst  them. 
This  Church  has  since  been  visited  by  the  American  missionaries, 
whose  accounts  do  not  materially  dirTer  from  those  of  Dr.  Buchanan. 

A  similar  argument  maybe  produced  from  the  history  of  the 
Greek  and  Romish  Churches,  which,  though  in  many  essential 
points  opposed  to  each  other,  have,  nevertheless  always  maintained 

*  The  arguments  of  the  author  against  Presbyterians  and  Congregationaliste  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  Methodists,  as  to  the  origin  of  their  church  government, 
and  the  validity  of  their  ministry.  For  although  their  church  government  is  nomi- 
nally that  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  yet  as  the  authority  of  .these  has  been 
derived  from  presbyters,  and  not  from  bishops,  who  alone,  according  to  Scripture  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  have  the  power  of  ordination,  it  is  evident  Chat  by -whatever 
Dixcnc  they  may  call  their  church  government,  it  is  not  truly  Episcopal,  nor  is  their 
ordination  more  valid  than  that  of  others  who  have  separated  themselves  from 
episcopacy. 
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Episcopacy.  That  the  incumbrances  of  pope  and  patriarch  should 
!>ave  grown  out  of  it,  furnishes  no  greater  objection  to  it  than  may 
be  urged  against  Congregationalism,  from  the  circumstance  that, 
according  to  the  assertions  of  its  advocates,  this  gave  rise  to  an 
unscriptural  prelacy. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  if  a  sect  -were  new  to 
spring  up,  similar  in  every  particular  to  the  Conoregationalists  when 
they  first  appeared,  there  is  not,  even  in  New-England,  one  man  in 
ten  thousand  who  would  join  their  society.  Length  of  time  has 
effaced  many  absurdities,  but  their  distance  from  the  truth  is  the 
same.  They  have  thrown  off  the  only  valid  ministry,  and  the  evil 
cannot  be  removed  until  they  return  to  the  Church  which  they  have 
unjustifiably  deserted. 

Having  stated  to  you  as  fully  as  I  am  able,  in  the  compass  of  a 
single  letter,  my  reasons  for  joining  the  Church,  I  will  now  dismiss 
the  subject,  so  far  as  its  government  is  concerned,  and  in  my  next 
will  endeavor  to  satisfy  you  that  I  am  upon  equally  as  good  ground 
r*i  regard  to  its  forms.  In.  the  hope  that  you  will  in  the  mean  time, 
enter  into  a  closer  examination,  toward  which  I  have  only  given 
you  the  outlines, 

1  remain,  with  respect  and  affection,  your  friend,  S. 


LETTER  II. 

I  now  proceed,  agreeably  to  my  promise,  to  a  vindication  of  tht 
orms  of  the  Church ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  make  it  appear  to  you, 
satisfaction  that  these  are  good  and  proper  in  themselves,  and 
agreeable  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  all  aires.  I  had  heard  it 
frequently  said,  that  in  the  reading  of  prayers  there  could  be  little  01 
no  devotion,  and  without  much  reflection  on  the  subject,  it  seemed 
as  if  there  must  be  some  truth  in  the  assertion.  The  custom  was  so 
different  from  that  to  which  I  had  been  used,  and  my  mind  was  so 
habituated  to  an  entire  dependence  upon  the  invention  of  my  minis- 
ter, that  I  did  not  dare  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  any  such 
thing  as  prayer  where  the  language  was  premeditated.  The  suppo- 
sition even  carried  with  it  the  idea  of  profanity,  and  I  was  almost 
ready  to  condemn  unequivocally,  and  without  examination.  But 
when  I  attended  upon  the  worship  of  the  Church,  and  noticed  the 
ippearanceso  different  from  that  in  Congregational  societies — every 
tmee  Rent,  and  every  heart  and  voice  seemingly  engaged — I  could 
iiot  but  think  that  the  spi  it  of  supplication  was  there  in  a  greater 
iegree  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed  in  any  other  place,  and  that 
f  the  blessing  of  God  was  ever  granted  to  a  human  petition,  it 
would  not  be  withheld  from  those  who  manifested  so  much  apparent 
fervency  and  sincerity. 

This,  with  some  other  circumstances,  soon  effaced  my  previous 
mpressions  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  prayers  as  the  effect  oreaily 
prejudice,  and   led  me  to  consider  the  assertions  which  had  beer 
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Cade  as  the  ebullitions  of  ignorance  and  bigotry.  I  found  tha< 
there  were  some  Congregational  ministers  who  were  always  in  the 
habit  of  using  a  form;  that  whole  associations  united  in  publishing 
and  recommending  volumes  of  written  prayers  fur  the  use  of  their 
people  ;  and  that  family  devotions  in  most  instances  were  carried  on 
in  this  way  ;  and  upon  reflection,  I  could  not  consider  the  singing  of 
psalms,  as  usually  practised,  and  without  any  do"bt  of  its  propri- 
ety, to  be  any  other  than  praying  to  God,  and  praising  him  by  forms 
These  are  precomposed  in  all  congregations,  and  if  a  general  unioL 
is  intended  in  the  part  of  worship  which  they  compose,  as  they 
partake  in  a  great  measure  of  the  nature  of  prayer,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  what  was  right  in  theone  case  could  not  be  wrong  in  respect  o) 
the  other.  Besides,  1  found  that  extemporaneous  prayers,  on  the  par* 
even  of  ministers,  generally  fell  at  last  into  a  form,  and  that  indeed 
such  they  must  always  be  considered  in  regard  to  those  who  join  in 
the  petitions  they  contain.  Public  prayer,  whether  precomposed  or 
extempore,  is  unavoidably  a  form  to  all  by  whom  it  is  not  originated, 
inasmuch  as  they  receive  words  which  are  dictated  to  them  ;  and  if 
they  are  intent  only  upon  their  devotions,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
determine  whether  the  minister  invents  at  this  moment,  repeats 
from  memory,  or  reads  from  his  half-concealed  manuscript.  I  knew 
also,  that  as  respected  myself,  1  had  toj  generally  been  a  hearer  of 
prayer,  rather  than  a  devout  worshipper,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  congregation  intimated  a  similar  condition  on 
their  part.  I  found  that  they  were  ready  to  criticise  the  language 
and  style  of  prayer  in  the  same  manner  they  did  the  sermon ;  to 
admire  every  beauty  of  expression,  and  to  applaud  all  the  minutiae 
of  detail  to  which  the  occasion  led. 

With  these  views,  wmoh  satisfied  me  at  once  that  there  could  be 
no  rational  objection  to  forms,  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  rejected 
them,  I  proceeded  to  consider  whether  they  were  not,  from  the  nature 
of  prayer,  and  in  order  to  the  suitable  edification  of  the  people,  far 
preferable  to  the  extemporaneous  mode.  It  is  the  design  of  public- 
worship  that  the  united  wants  and  feelings  of  a  whole  congregation 
should  be  expressed.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  unless  some 
method  be  adopted,  of  which  there  may  be  a  previous  general  know- 
ledge, and  in  the  form  and  order  of  which  all  may  agree  ?  If  the 
petitions  and  praises  be  not  uniform  throughout  the  wboJ*"*  assembly, 
the  devotions  are  no  longer  public,  but  private ;  and  in  this  case 
there  is  danger  of  the  same  confusion  as  that  which  the  apostle 
reproved  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  where  the  unlearned,  although 
they  gave  their  assent,  could  not  understand  to  which  they  said 
A.men.  If*  we  have  true  devotion  of  heart,  we  may  always  worship 
God  with  the  spirit;  but  this  of  itself  does  not  answer  the  end  at 
our  religious  public  assemblies.  It  is,  indeed,  essential  to  oui 
acceptance  with  God,  but  unless  it  be  mited  with  reason  and  reflec 
tion,  and  thus  assisted  by  the  understanding,  although  there  be,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  individuals,  internal,  piety,  there  will  be  little  edifi- 
cation produced  to  the  Church  as  a  body,  and  its  members  might  as 
well   confine  all  their  devotion   to   their  houses  and  their  closets 
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The  minister,  at  the  moment,  can  speak  only  for  himself;  he  can 
express  only  his  own  feelings,  and  offer  up  his  own  supplications, 
There  may  be  partial  agreement  with  him;  but  unless  there  be  a 
blind  submission  or  an  enthusiastic  imagination,  which  3s  mistaken 
for  the  influences  of  that  divine  Comforter,  by  whom  tiie  reason  and 
the  will  are  directed,  as  well  as  the  passions  engaged,  the  people  will 
be  content  with  hearing,  (for  it  may  be  admiration,)  but  there  will 
be  but  little  union  in  devotion. 

Is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  man  should  be  able  from  the  mere 
impulse  of  the  moment,  to  oiler  up  petitions  suitable  for  the  Church 
at  large,  and  in  which  ail  the  people  can  so  well  agree,  as  a  common 
form,  prepared  after  much  study  and  deliberation,  accompanied  with 
earnest  prayer  to  God  tor  guidance  and  direction,  by  the  greatest 
luminaries  which  the  Christian  world  has  produced  since  the  days  ot 
the  apostles  ?  And  is  there  not  as  much  Christian  liberty  in  the  use 
of  a  lbrra  thus  prepared  and  established  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  Church,  as  in  the  prescription  of  an  individual,  whose  blunders, 
hesitations,  absurdities, and  vulgarisms,  amuse  or  mortify  his  hearers, 
according  to  their  several  characters,  bringing  ridicule  upon  the 
sacred  cause  which  he  professes  to  support,  and  destroying  all  the 
solemnity  of  worship  r 

It  is  said  that  the  cases  of  individuals  are  not  particularized  in 
forms,  and  that  prayer  cannot  be  varied  according  to  circumstances 
which  are  often  taking  place.  And  is  this,  indeed,  necessary? 
These  cases  and  circumstances  are  ail  included  in  general  petitions 
and  thanksgivings  ;  and  does  anyone  suppose  that  the  mind,  while 
a  general  request  or  ascription  of  praise  is  uttered,  cannot  revert  to 
a  particular  occurrence,  which  it  may  properly  include  ;  or  that  Gon, 
in  order  io  the  bestovvment  of  his  favors,  requires  from  his  creatures 
an  exact  history  of  all  things  that  fall  under  their  observation  ?  He 
knows  what  we  need,  and  how  we  are  situated;  and  although  he 
will  be  inquired  of  in  a  suitable  way,  he  does  not  ask  for  those  minute 
definitions  which  are  too  often  made  to  gratify  vanity,  to  display  a 
variety  of  talent,  and  thereby  to  gain  popular  applause.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  particular  cases  of  individuals  are  proper  subjects  for 
closet  devotion ;  but  that  nothing  should  be  introduced  into  the  temple 
of  God  excepting  that  with  which  every  peison  is  or  may  be 
acquainted,  and  in  which  every  one  ought  heartily  and  spiritually 
to  join. 

There  is,  I  think,  a  great  advantage  in  having  a  form  of  prayer 
for  the  whole  Church,  as  it  constitutes  a  bond  of  union  which  cannot 
be  broken,  and  tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  faith  in  its  purity. 
Not  only  the  members  of  one  society  or  congregation  unite  in  their 
prayers  and  praises  to  one  common  Father,  but  the  same  petitions 
and  thanksgivings  are  ascending  to  the  throne  of  grace  from  the 
Church  universal.  And  if  Christ  has  promised  to  hear  the  requests 
of  two  or  three,  when  gathered  together  in  his  name,  how  much 
more  will'  he  grant  their  petitions  when  presented  in  the  same  way 
by  the  thousands  and  millions  who  kneel  before  his  altar  ? 

That  forms  of  prayer  are  of  ancient  and  divine  institution,  is  UJ 
2 
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me  evident  from  Scripture.  The  first  piece  of  solemn  worship 
recorded  in  the  Bible  is  a  form — the  song-  of  Moses  and  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  after  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  host,  which 
was  first  repeated  by  the  men,  and  afterward  responded  by  Miriam 
and  the  women.  Forms  also  were  given  to  Moses  and  Aaron  in 
the  wilderness ;  one  in  relation  to  the  atonement  to  be  made  for  the 
expiation  of  an  uncertain  murder  ;  another  to  be  used  wher  the  ark 
rested  and  when  it  set  forward,  and  a  third  for  the  blessing  of  the 
people  by  the  priest.  Besides,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  are  forms 
of  prayer  and  praise  which  were  used  in  Jewish  worship,  and  are 
still  retained  in  the  Church  ;  and  the  following  injunction  of  the  wise 
man  seems  intended  for  the  express  purpose  of  discountenancing 
extemporaneous  prayer  : — "  Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not 
thine  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God  ;  for  God  is  in 
heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth  ;  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few" 

If  we  come  to  New  Testament  times,  we  find  Christ  providing 
a  full  and  ample  form  for  the  use  of  his  disciples,  even  as  John  also 
had  taught  his  followers  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  pray 
And  when,  after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  the  apostles  were  gathered 
together,  they  lifted  up  their  voices  with  one  accord,  and  united  in 
a  solemn  form  of  prayer,  the  words  of  which  are  given  to  us  in  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts. 

The  example  of  Christ  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
forms.  When  he  was  in  the  garden  he  repeated  the  same  words 
three  times,  and  upon  the  cross  lie  addressed  the  Father  in  language 
which  had  been  prepared  many  ages  before.  He  always  attended 
the  worship  of  the  Jewish  synagogue,  which  was  carried  on  altoge- 
ther by  forms,  and  had  there  been  any  impropriety  in  the  mode,  he 
would  not  certainly  have  withheld  his  reproof.  From  the  time  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  forms  in  public  worship  were  universal  in 
the  Church  until  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  same  arguments  are 
to  be  produced  in  their  favor  from  ecclesiastical  history,  as  in  regard 
to  episcopacy. 

When  I  had  satisfied  myself  of  the  superior  excellence  of  forms 
over  extemporaneous  prayers,  and  became  convinced  that  they  had 
prevailed  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and  been  sanctioned  by  the 
example  and  precept  of  its  great  Head,  and  his  apostles,  as  well  as 
by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  I  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Episcopal  Liturgy,  which  I  found  so  rational,  so  comprehensive, 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  public  wants  and  feelings, 
that  1  could  not  for  a  moment  withhold  my  approbation.  The  Ian* 
«juage  is  scriptural  and  solemn,  the  arrangement  excellent  and 
instructive,  and  it  may  well  be  said,  that  in  the  Prayer-book  the  Bible 
is  discovered  in  a  devotional  form. 

The  morning  and  evening  prayers  are  commenced  by  the  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  minister  of  two  or  three  selections  from  Scripture, 
intended  to  call  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  condition,  and  to  pre- 
pare their  minds  for  the  solemnities  in  which  they  are  about  to  engage. 
Then  follows  an  earnest  exhortation,  setting  forth  the  duty  of  the 
Worshipper,  and  inviting  all  present  to  unite  in  a  humble  confession 
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of  sin.  which  is  she  first  tiling  necessary  when  we  come  into  the 
temple  of  Gon.  We  have  no  praises  to  offer,  no  favors  to  ask  for 
ourselves  or  otners,  and  no  consolations  or  encouragements  to  receive 
from  the  holy  writings,  without  first  acknow  edging  our  tians- 
gressions,  and  sincerely  supplicating  for  the  pardoning  mercy  of  Gob. 

After  the  exhortation,  in  which  the  minister  acquaints  the  people 
with  the  necessity  and  qualifications  of  confession,  they  all  unite, 
each  one  for  himself,  in  bewailing  their  sins,  and  imploring  the  forgive- 
ness of  their  Maker.  And  if  this  confession  be  made  from  the  heart ; 
if  this  supplication  proceed  from  a  sincere  desire  of  pardon,  and  be 
Qccompanied  with  strong  resolutions  of  obedience,  then  are  the 
people  encouraged  to  hope  that  their  iniquities  are  blotted  out  :  and 
this  encouragement  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  minister- in  the  decla- 
ration of  absolution  which  follows.  He  is  authorized  by  that 
Almighty  Being  from  whom  he  derives  his  commission,  to  declare, 
that  if  they  be  truly  penitent,  their  sins  are  forgiven  ;  and  on  their 
bended  knees  they  are  to  receive  the  joyful  declaration. 

After  this,  as  the  restored  prodigal,  as  the  pardoned  sinner,  as  the 
humble  disciple,  they  are  permitted  to  call  God  "Our  Father," 
and  to  unite  in  that  comprehensive  form  which  Jesus  Christ  has 
commanded  us  always  to  use,  and  by  which  we  acknowledge  our- 
selves as  his  followers. 

After  repealing  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  view  of  the  great  pri 
vileges  received  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  permission 
through  Christ  to  call  God  Father,  the  whole  congregation  unite 
m  solemn  ascriptions  of  praise,  the  people  performing  their  part  as 
well  as  the  minister  his,  and  thus  manifesting  their  common  interest 
in  the  whole  service. 

When  the  daily  course  of  praises  is  ended,  a  lesson  is  read  from 
the  Old  Testament,  which  is  followed  by  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
with  reference  to  the  goodness  of  God  in  all  his  revelations  to  the 
children  of  men,  and  including  the  most  devout  adoration  of  his 
righteous  attributes.  To  this  succeeds  a  lesson  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  is  followed  by  another  hymn  of  praise,  called  forth  by 
a  sense  of  fervent  gratitude  for  the  interesting  truths  of  the  Gospel 
of  His  dear  Son.  And  what  can  be  more  proper  than,  after  hearing 
those  truths  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation,  for  the 
whole  congregation  to  rise  and  exclaim  with  one  voice,  "We  praise 
thee,  O  God,  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord,"  or,  "  Blessed 
be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  for  he  hath  visited  and  redeemed  his 
people  ? " 

Having  heard  the  word  of  God  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ol 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  we  proceed  to  acknowledge  that  our 
faith  as  Christians  is  founded  thereon,  and  in  union  with  the  Church 
universal  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  we  declare  the  several  articles 
of  our  beliel  as  contained  in  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

Then  having  first  petitioned  for  mercy  and  salvation,  we  proceed 
to  the  collects  or  prayers,  which  are  arranged  agreeably  to  St.  Paul's 
direction  to  Timothy  :  "  I  exhort,  therefore,  that  first  of  all  suppli- 
cations, prayers,  intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for  all 
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men,  fin  kings,  and  for  all  in  authority"  &c.  The  service,  by 
being  thrown  into  short  collects  instead  of  one  continued  prayer,  is 
better  calculated  to  keep  up  the  spirit  oi'  devotion,  and  to  prevent 
the  mind  from  losing  sight  of  the  subject  before  it.  Our  natures 
are  such  that  we  cannot  confine  our  attention  to  any  one  thing  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  the  variety  in  the  devotions  of  the  Church 
is  admirably  adapted  to  afford  that  relief  which  the  mind  require*. 

In  the  morning  service,  the  Litany,  or  general  supplication,  is 
introduced,  which  is  the  most  solemn  and  affecting  composition  that 
can  well  be  conceived.  Throughout  the  whole,  our  appeal  is  to  the 
divine  mercy  flowing  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour;  and  in 
the  language,  of  Dr.  Faley,  there  is  nothing  which  a  Christian  peti- 
tioner can  wish  to  ask  or  deprecate  that  is  not  there  expressed  with 
admirable  solemnity  and  simplicity. 

Indeed,  I  have  found  that  pious  and  sensible  men  of  all  denomi- 
nations speak  highly  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  of  itself 
is  a  convincing  proof  that  it  is  an  excellent  form  of  sound  words  ; 
and  I  trust  that  there  are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  now  in 
the  paradise  on  high,  crying  with  saints  and  angels,  Holy,  holy, 
i  oly,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  and  hymning  praises  to  the  Lamb  that 
►vas  slain,  who  knew  no  other  services  in  the  temple  of  Goo  below, 
than  those  in  which  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  unite. 
They  were  compiled  by  saints  and  martyrs,  prophets  and  apostles  ; 
for  many  hundred  years  they  composed  the  whole  of  the  public 
devotions  of  the  Church,  and  they  still  remain,  having  escaped  the 
corruptions  of  Popery,  and  the  innovations  of  heresy,  pure  and 
unadulterated  as  the  holy  Scriptures  upon  which  they  are  founded. 
Cold  then  musi  be  the  heart,  and  lifeless  the  affections  of  those  who 
cannot,  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  pray  and  praise  with  the  spirit ; 
who,  in  the  prayers  of  saints,  and  the  hallelujahs  of  angels,  cannot 
rise  above  this  fleeting,  transitory  scene,  and  hold  sweet  communion 
with  their  God  and  Saviour. 

In  vindication  of  the  postures  practised  by  the  Church  in  public 
worship,  I  need  say  but  little  to  you.  They  are  so  rational,  signi 
Meant,  and  scriptural,  that  the  blindest  bigotry  only  can  object  to 
them.  In  prayer,  Churchmen  kneel,  after  the  example  of  Moses  and 
Solomon,  Daniel,  Paul,  and  Christ.  It  is  said  by  some  that  ti:  : 
posture  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  the  heart  be  right.  But  this, 
\n  my  opinion,  is  incorrect  and  absurd,  and  if  carried  to  its  full 
extent,  would  destroy  every  appearance  of  religion.  The  same 
assertion  in  regard  to  one  external  may  be  applied  to  all  the  rest : 
and  with  equal  propriety  can  it  be  said,  that  if  the  heart  be  right, 
it  is  no  matter  whether  a  person  attend  public  worship,  receive  the 
sacrament,  or  perform  any  other  outward  duty,  although  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  Christ.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  things,  Scripture  is  to 
be  the  test  of  propriety  as  well  as  of  truth,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
shall  find  in  the  Bible  a  single  instance  of  a  prayer  being  offered  to 
God  in  any  other  posture  than  that  of  kneeling.  It  is  true,  we  read 
of  some  that  stood  and  prayed.  Solomon  was  one  of  these.  "  Hi 
stood  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  the  presence  of  all  the  congrega- 
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w.m  of  Israel,'*  and  prayed  :  "  And  it  was  so,  that  when  Solomon  had 
nmde  an  end  of  praying — he  rose  from  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
from  kneeling  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  sp-ead  up  to  heaven." 
Then  this  was  his  standing — not  upon  his  feet,  but  upon  his  knees  ; 
and  as  tiie  word  expresses  simply  a  general  disposition  of  the  body, 
and  not  the  precise  posture,  we  may  from  analogy  suppose,  while 
the  universal  custom  in  1  he  East  confirms  the  hypothesis,  that  in 
every  instance  where  standing  is  mentioned,  kneeling  was  practised. 
The  Heathen  kneel  before  their  deities  of  wood  and  stone,  and  shall 
Christians,  when  they  address  the  God  of  heaven,  show  less  respect 
than  Pagans,  who  worship  at  the  statues  of  dumb  and  senseless 
idols  ? 

Standing  in  praise  is  a  posture  observed  in  the  Church.  Prayer 
humbles  us  and  brings  u^Tupon  our  knees  in  view  of  our  own  un wor- 
thiness ;  praise  exalts  us  in  contemplation  of  the  perfections  of  that 
God  whom  we  adore.  In  the  one  a  sense  of  guilt  and  the  need  of 
pardon  are  expressed  ;  in  the  other  we  give  vent  to  the  grateful 
emotions  of  the  soul,  and  rejoice  before  the  Lord  our  King. 

When  the  Scriptures  are  read,  it  is  the  custom  of  tne  Church  to 
sit,  which  is  the  proper  posture  of  hearing  with  attention,  and  one 
in  regard  to  which  there  is  but  little  difference  of  opinion. 

These  are  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  and  although  they 
may  appear  strange  and  unpleasant  to  such  as  have  always  been 
used  to  a  different  mode,  I  trust  they  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion, proper  in  themselves,  and  agreeable  to  the  will  and  the  word  of 
God.  " 

I  had  intended  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  some  of  the 
ofhees  of  the  Church,  removing  the  objections  which  are  made  to 
tb*  baptismal,  confirmation,  and  ordination  services.  But  as  you 
have  the  Congregationa.  and  Presbyterian  platforms  of  church 
government,  and  wiil  perceive  from  them,  that  every  objection  in 
regard  to  the  word  regeneration,  and  to  the  fancied  power  of  forgiv- 
ing sins,  will  apply  to  the  Dissenters,  it  is  unnecessary  that  I  should 
Bay  any  thing  upon  the  subject.  I  think,  however,  that  the  objections 
would  not  be  so  frequently  advanced,  if  the  people  generally  knew 
that  regeneration  in  baptism,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  in  ordination, 
are  recognised  by  all  the  dissenting  Chinches,  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  the  Episcopal. 

I  will  conclude  this  letter  with  an  extract  from  the  celebrated 
Miss  Hannah  More,  upon  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  leave  you 
to  make  your  own  comments  both  upon  that,  and  upon  what  I  have 
offered. 

"  Most  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  myself,  not,  as  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  from  prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed  and  settled  con- 
viction, I  regard  its  institutions  with  a  veneration  at  once  affectionate 
and  rational.  Never  need  a  Christian,  except  wl.en  his  own  heart 
is  strangely  indisposed,  fail  to  derive  benefit,  from  it?  ordinances,  and 
he  may  bless  the  over-ruling  providence  of  God,  that  in  this  instance, 
the  natural  variableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  opinion  Is,  as  it 
were,  fixed  and  settled,  and  hedged  in  by  a  stated  service  so  pure,  so 
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evangelical,  and  which  is  enriched  by  such  a  large  infusion  of  sacred 
Scripture.  If  so  many  among  us  contemn  the  service  as  having  been 
to  us  individually  fruitless  and  unprofitable,  let  us  inquire  whether 
the  blessing  may  not  be  withheld,  because  we  are  not  fervent  in 
asking  it.  If  we  do  not  find  a  suitable  humiliation  in  the  confession. 
a  becoming  earnestness  in  the  petitions,  a  congenial  joy  in  the  ado- 
ration,  and  a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the  thanksgiving ',  it  19 
because  our  hearts  do  not  accompany  our  words  ;  it  is  because  we 
rest  in  the  form  of  godliness,  and  are  contented  to  remain  destitute 
of  its  power.  If  we  are  not  duly  interested  when  the  select  por- 
tions of  Scripture  are  read  to  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not,  as  new- 
born babes,  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  we  may  grow 
thereby.  Perhaps  there  has  not  been,  since  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
a  Church  upon  earth  in  which  the  public"  w>rship  was  so  solemn, 
and  yet  so  cheerful  ;  so  simple,  and  yet  so  sublime  :  so  full  of  fervor, 
at  the  same  time  so  free  from  enthusiasm  ;  so  rich  ip  the  gold  of 
Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  astonishingly  exempt  from  its  dross. 
That  it  has  imperfections,  we  do  not  deny;  but  what  are  they  coin- 
pared  with  its  general  excellence  ?  They  are  as  the  spots  on  the 
sun's  disk,  which  a  sharp  observer  may  detect,  but  which  neither 
diminish  the  warmth  nor  obscure  the  brightness." 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  person,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
serious  of  all  denominations,  has  fought  valiantly,  through  a  long 
life,  for  the  Loud  her  God,  and  who  deserves  for  her  labors  in  th-2 
cause  of  Christ,  the  highest  honors  of  the  Church  militant.  That 
they  may  have  their  due  influence  upon  your  mind,  is  the 
prayer  ol  your  affectionate  friend  and  weu-wisher. 
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At  page  8,  our  author  observes,  that  "  all  the  ancient  writers 
speak  of  Episcopacy  as  the  universal  government  oi'  the  Church; 
and  but  one  solitary  instance  of  dissent  is  mentioned  previous  to  the 
fourth  century.'"5  On  this  subject  the  profound  Leslie  has  written 
very  fully  and  learnedly.  His  "  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,"  "  in 
which  the  historical,  the  ritual,  and  other  external  evidences,  of  reve- 
lation are  summed  up  in  four  short  rules,  pointing  out  as  many  cri 
teria  of  the  certainty  of  any  historical  fact,  the  co-existence  of  ah 
of  which  renders  its  truth  demonstrable,"  is  a  work  which  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  "  bear  the  stamp  of  peculiar  talent,"  to  be 
"  marked  by  great  clearness  of  understanding,  and  uncommon 
power  of  lucid  arrangement  and  vigorous  generalization."  "  Lesi  ie," 
(said  Dr.  Johnson,  making  an  exception,  in  his  case,  from  his 
sweeping  censure  of  the  English  nonjurors,  as  wholly  deficient  in 
logical  talent,)  "  Leslie  was  a  reasoner  indeed,  and  a  reasoner  not 
to  be  reasoned  against."  In  his  "  Discourse  on  the  qualifications 
requisite  to  administer  the  Sacraments,""  to  which  the  reader  is  par- 
ticularly referred,  as  an  able  and  acute  defence  of  Episcopacy,* 
worthy  of  being  associated  with  his  defence  of  Christianity,  he 
adduces  a  large  body  oi  evidence  from  primitive  writers,  to  show 
the  nature  of  the  government  of  the  Church  in  early  ages,  before  it 
was  possible  that  extensive  corruption  could  prevail,  without  bein^ 
known  and  resisted  by  the  champions  of  the  faith.  A  few  of  his 
testimonies  we  shall  now  subjoin. 

Anno  Domini,  70.  Clemens,  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  martyr,  o 
whom  mention  is  made  by  St.  Paul,  Philip,  iv.  3, — writing  to  the 
Corinthians,  (1st  Epist.  sec.  40.)  says,  "  To  the  high-priest,  his 
proper  offices  were  appointed  ;  the  priests  had  their  proper  order, 
and  the  Levites  their  pecu.iar  services  or  deaconships,  and  the 
laymen  what  was  proper  for  laymen."  This  St.  Clement  applied 
to  the  distribution  of  orders  in  the  Christian  Ciiurch,  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons. 

A.  D.  .71.  St.  Ignatius,  a  martyr,  was  constituted  by  the  apostles 
Bishop  of  Antioch.  In  his  epistle  to  the  Trailions,  he  says,  c:  Be 
subject  to  your  bishops  as  to  the  Lord, — and  to  the  presbyters  as  to 
the  apostie's  of  Christ  ;  likewise  the  deacons  also,  being  ministers  oi 
the  mysteries  of  Christ,  ought  to  please  in  all  things.  Without 
these,  there  is  no  Church  of  the  elect.     He  is  without,  who  aoea 


[*  Leslie  himself  rests  his  infallible  demonstration  of  Episcopacy,  on  the  same 
ground  with  his  argument  against  the  Deists.  "  It  has  all  the  four  marks  before 
mentioned,  (he  says,)  to  ascertain  any  fact  in  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
Churches,  at  all  times;  and  therefore  must  infallibly  be  the  government  which  the 
apostles  left  upon  the  earth.  To  winch  we  must  adhere  til!  a  greater  authority  than 
theirs  shall  alter  it.''     Sue  his  letter  in  the   "  Scholar  Armed.''  Vol.  i.] 

<  13  ) 
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any  tiling  without  ihe  bishop,  and  presbyters,  and  deacons  ;  and 
such  a  one  is  denied  in  his  conscience."  In  his  epistle  to  the  Mag- 
nesians,  he  admonishes  them — "  As  Christ  did  nothing  without  the 
Father,  so  neither  do  ye — whether  presbyter,  deacon,  or  laic — any 
thing  without  the  bishop."  He  directs  his  epistle  to  the  Church  at 
Philadelphia, — "  To  those  who  were  in  unity  with  their  bishop,  and 
presbyters,  and  deacons  ;"  and  says — "  My  brethren,  be  not  deceiv- 
ed ;  if  any  shall  follow  him  that  makes  a  schism,  he  shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God.  I  exhort  you  to  partake  of  the  one  eucharist : 
fin  there  is  one  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  one  blood  of  his, 
which  was  shed  for  us  ;  and  one  cup,  and  one  altar  ;  so  there  is  one 
bishop,  with  his  presbytery,  and  the  deacons,  my  fellow-servants."  * 
"  Give  heed  to  the  bishops,  and  to  the  presbytery,  and  to  the  deacons. 
Without  the  bishop  do  nothing."  In  his  epistle  to  the  Smyrnaeans, 
"  Let  that  sacrament  be  judged  effectual  and  firm,  which  is  dis- 
pensed by  the  bishop,  or  him  to  whom  the  bishop  has  committed  it. 
It  is  not  lawful  without  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  celebrate  the 
offices;  but  what  he  approves  of,  according  to  the  good  pleasure 
of  God,  that  is  firm  and  sale,  and  so  we  do  every  thing  securely." 
In  his  epistle  to  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  martyr,- who, 
together  with  himself,  was  disciple  to  the  Apostle  St.  John, — he 
gives  this  advice  to  the  members  of  his  charge,  "  Give  heed  to 
your  bishop,  that  God  may  hearken  unto  you  ;  my  soul  for  theirs, 
who  subject  themselves  under  the  obedience  of  their  bishop,  presby- 
ters, and  deacons  ;  and  let  me  take  my  lot  with  them  in  the  Lord." 

A.  D.  ISO.  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France,  and  discipie  of 
Polycarp,  writing  against  heretics,  declares,  "  We  can  reckon  those 
bishops  who  have  been  constituted  by  the  apostles,  anil  their  suc- 
cessors, all  the  way  to  our  times."  "  We  have  the  successions  of 
the  bishops,  to  whom  the  apostolic  Church  in  every  place  was  com- 
mitted. All  these,  [i.  e.  heretics,]  are  much  later  than  the  bishops, 
to  whom  the  apostles  did  deliver  the  churches." 

A.  D.  203.  Tertullian,  writing  in  like  manner  against  heretics, 
uses  this  forcible  language,  "Let  them  show  the  order  of  their  bishops, 
that  by  their  succession,  deduced  from  the  beginning,  we  may  see 
whether  their  first  bishop  had  any  of  the  apostles  (or  apostolical 
men,  who  did  likewise  persevere  with  the  apostles)  for  his  founder 
and  predecessor  ;  for  thus  the  apostolical  churches  do  derive  tlieir 
succession  ;  as  the  Church  of  Smyrna  from  Polycarp,  whom  John 
(the  Apostle)  placed  there  ;  the  Church  of  Rome  from  Clement,  who 
was  in  like  manner  ordained  by  Peter  ;  and  so  the  other  Churches 
can  produce  those  constituted  in  their  bishoprics  by  the  apostles.5 
Speaking  of  baptism,  he  says,  "  The  high-priest,  who  is  the  bishop 
has  the  power  of  conferring  baptism,  and  under  him  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  ;  but  not  without  the  authority  of  the  bishop."  t 

[*  It  will  be  recollected,  that  in  the  present  argument  we  have  no  concern  with 
the  opinions  or  the  accuracy  of  the  illustrations  of  the  lathers.  All  that  we  rely 
on  is  their  testimony  as  to  matters  of  fact.] 

[t  It  is  almost  universally  acknowledged,  that  in  the  third  century  die  testimony  i* 
conclusive  with  regard  to  the  supremacy  of  bishops  (as  the  iir^t  order  in  the  minis 
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A.  D.  2:20.  Origen,  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew,  names  the 
distinct  orders  of  bishop,  presbyter,  and  deacon. 

A.  D.  240  Cyprian,  Bishoo  of  Carthage,  in  his  80th  epistle, 
observes  that  the  Emperor  Vralerian  wrote  to  the  Senate,  "  that  the 
bishops,  and  the  presbyters,  and  the  deacons,  should  be  prosecuted/ 
Addressing  his  presbyters  and  deacons,  he  says,  "  What  danger 
ought  we  to  fear  from  the  displeasure  of  Geo,  when  some  presby- 
ters, neither  mindful  of  the  Gospel,  nor  of  their  own  station  in  the 
Church,  neither  regarding  the  future  judgment  of  God,  nor  the 
bishop  who  is  set  over  them, — which  was  never  done  under  our 
predecessors, — with  the  contempt  and  neglect  of  their  bishop, — do 
arrogate  all  unto  themselves  ?  " 

A.  D.  3G5.  Optatus,  Bishop  of  Meld.  "  You  (Parmenianus) 
found  in  the  Church  deacons,  presbyters,  bishops.  You  have  made 
them  laymen.     Acknowledge  that  you  have  subverted  souls." 

A.  D.  370.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan.  "  God  does  require  one 
thing  from  a  bishop,  another  from  a  presbyter,  another  from  a  dea- 
con another  from  a  layman." 

A.  D.  380.  St.  Jerome,  who  is  claimed  by  our  opponents,  has 
"f  "s  language  :  "  The  greatest  of  riches,  or  the  humility  of  poverty, 
.Sues  not  make  a  bishop  greater  or  less,  seeing  ail  of  them  are  the 
ei-ccessors  of  the  aposties."  "That  we  may  know  the  apostolical 
economy  to  be  taken  from  the  pattern  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
snnie  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  the  Levites  were  in  the  temple, 
the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  are  in  the  Church  of  Christ.'' 
ic  Be  subject  to  your  bishop  or  chief  priest,  arid  receive  him  as  the 
father  of  your  soul."  "  The  safety  of  the  Church  depends  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  high-priest,  to  whom,  unless  a  sort  of  absolute  ana 
eminent  power  be  given  above  all,  there  will  be  as  many  schisms  in 
the  Church,  as  there  are  priests.  Thence  it  is,  that  without  the 
command  of  the  bishop,  neither  a  presbyter  nor  a  deacon  has  power 
to  baptize.  And  the  bishop  is  to  impose  his  hands  upon  those  who 
are  baptized  by  presbyters  or  deacons,  for  the  invocation  of  the 
Hoi\y  Spirit. " 


tty,)  over  presbyters  and  oV-acons.  In  the  third  century,  however,  it  is  contended 
innovations  commenced.  The  following  extract  from  Bishop  Hobart's  '  Apol- 
ogy,' will  place  this  subject  in  its  proper  light  It  is  taken  from  the  (Oxford) 
Bamptcn  Lectures  of  the  Rev.  J.  Hume  Spry,  who  pays  a  very  just  and  handsome  com- 
pliment uj  its  learned  author;  "Grant  to  the  Episcopalian,  that  the"  supremacy  ol 
bishops  prevailed  throughout  the  primitive  Church,  in  the  third,  cr  beginning  of  dig 
fourth  century,  and  he  contends  that  this  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  beintr  an  apos- 
tolic institution"  Thus  does  he  reason  :  "  The  apostles  certainly  instituted  a  bain 
irtry  in  the  Church.  This  supremacy  of  bishops,  therefore,  must  have  been  cither 
sf  apostolic  institution,  or  it  must  have  been  an  innovation  or  usurpation.  If  it  had 
been  an  innovation  or  usurpation  on  apostolic  order,  it  could  net.  have  received  uni 
versa!  sanction,  at  a  period  so  near  the  apostolic  age,  without  zppositicrt,  and  with- 
out (lie  most  explicit  and  marked  record  of  so  extraordinary  a  change  or  usurpa- 
tion. But  no  sne'n  record  appears.  No  tradition  even,  of  any  such  event,  is  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  first  three  centuries.  No  such  change  or  usurp 
ation,  therefore,  could  have  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  primitive.  Church. 
The  supremacy  of  bishops,  therefore,  which  universally  prevailed  in  thr  third,  01 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  could  not  have  been  an  innovation  or  uevr^icn. 
it  must,  therefore;  have  been  an  apostolic  institution."] 


SUCCESSION   OF    BISHOPS. 

Proving  that  from  the  age  of  the  Jlpostles  downward,  the  GrdiF 
of  Bishops,  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  Presbyters  and  Deacons, 
has  existed  in  the  Ciiurch. 


TfiE  succession  of  the  Bishops  of  fhe  Roman  Church,  especially 
of  the  earliest  of  their  number,  is  full  of  intricacy.  Little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  minutiae  of  datea  and  successions  by  the  earlier 
Christian  historians,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  moderns  are  una- 
ble accurately  to  determine  these  particulars. 

It  is  agreed  by  all  that  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  founded  the 
Roman  Episcopate.  After  their  martyrdom,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  dates  of  the  bishops  before  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  con- 
verts were  for  a  time  under  the  government  of  distinct  bishops. 
Linus,  succeeded  by  Cletus  or  Anacletus,  having  the  government 
of  the  Jewish  Christians,  while  Clement  bore  the  Episcopal  rule 
over  the  Gentile  converts.  The  latter  probably  survived  the  second 
or  third  of  his  contemporary  bishops,  (for  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
names  of  Cletus  and  Anacletus  designate  the  same  individual  or 
consecutive  bishops,)  and  united  the  government  of  both  bodies  of 
Christians,  now  sufficiently  amalgamated  to  suffer  a  common  discip- 
line in  his  own  person.     He  was  succeeded  about 

A.  D, 

100  by  Evarestus,  who  was  suc- 


ceeded by 
103  Alexander, 
117  Xystus,  or  Sixtus  I. 
127   Felesphorus, 
13S  Hyginus, 
159  Pius  I. 
153  Anicetus, 
162  Soter, 
172  Ele-uthsrius* 
185  Victor  I. 
196  Zephvrinus, 
217  Calixtus  I. 
222  Urban  I. 
231  Pontianus, 

235  Anteros, 

236  Fabianus, 

251  Cornelius, 

252  Locius  I. 
255  !.     phanus, 


25S  Sixtus  II. 
259  Dionvsius, 
269  Felix  I. 
275  Eiityehianus, 
233  Caius, 
296  Marceilinus, 
303  Ma  reel!  us  I, 
310  Eusebius, 
310  Melchiades, 
314  Silvester  L 

336  Mark, 

337  Julius  I. 
352  Liberiiis, 
386  Darn  as  us  I. 
335  Siricius, 
398  Anastasius  I 
402  Innocent  I. 

417  Zosimus, 

418  Boniface  1. 
423  Celestine  I. 


( xsn  > 
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432  Sixlus  III. 

941  Odo, 

440  Leo  I.  or,  the  Great 

957  Dunstas, 

461   Hiiarius, 

988  Etheigar, 

467  Simplicius, 

98S  Siric, 

483  Felix  III. 

996  Alfric, 

492  Gelasius  I. 

1006  Elphege, 

496  Anastasius  II. 

1013  Lifing, 

498  Symmachus, 

1020  Athelnoth, 

514  Horrnisdas, 

1038  Eadsy, 

523  John  I. 

1050  Robert, 

526  Felix  IV. 

1052  Stigand, 

530  Boniface  II. 

1069  Lanfranc, 

532  John  II. 

1093  Anselm, 

535  Agapetus  I. 

1109  Rodolphus, 

536  Sylverius, 

1122  William  Corbeii, 

555  Vigilius, 

1136  Theobald, 

556  Pelagius  I. 

1162  Thomas  a  Beckei, 

561   John  III. 

1170  Richard, 

575  Benedict  I. 

11  S3  Baldwin, 

578  Pelagius  II. 

1191    Reginald  Fitzjoceliil, 

590  -Gregory  I.  or,  the  Great, 

1193  Hubert  Walter, 

who  sent  Augustine,  a 

1207  Stephen  Langton, 

monk,     missionary     to 

1228  Richard  Wethershed 

England,  and  with  the 

!    Kdmund, 

consent    of   Etheibert, 

1242  Boniface, 

king   of   Kent,    conse- 

1270 Robert  Kilwardby, 

crated  him  first  Arch- 

1278 John  Peckham,  *  . 

bishop  of  Canterbury 

1291    Robert  Winchelsey, 

in 

i  3 1.3  Walter  Reynolds, 

597.    He  was  succeeded  in 

1 327    Simeon  Mepham, 

(i)  1  bv  Laurence, 

1333  John  Stratford, 

619  Melitus, 

1343  Thomas  Bradwardic 

624  Justus, 

1349  Simon  Islip, 

627  or  634  Honorius, 

1365  Simon  Langham, 

654  Adeodatus, 

1367  William  Whittlesey. 

666  Theodore, 

1374  Simon  Sudbury, 

690  Berthwaid, 

1381   William  Courtney, 

731  Tatwin, 

1396  Thomas  Arundel, 

735  Nothelm, 

1413  Henry  Chicheley, 

740  Cuthbert, 

1443  John  Stafford, 

75S  Bregwin, 

1452  John  Kemp. 

762  Lambert, 

1453  Thomas  Bourchief, 

790  Athelard, 

1486  John  Morton, 

803  Wulfred, 

■v500  Henry  Dean, 

830  Feologild 

1502  William  Warham, 

531  Ceolnoth 

1533  Thomas  Cranmer 

871   Athelred, 

1555   Reginald  Pole. 

839  Plegmund, 

1558  Matthew  Parker 

923  Athelm, 

1575  Edmund  Grindai, 

928  UlTnelir. 

1583  Joba  Whitgift, 

24  succession  of  bishops. 

1604  Richard  Bancroft,                  1768  Cornwallis, 

1610  George  Abbot,  John   Moore,  who,   with 

1633  William  Laud,  William    Markham,   Arch- 

1660  William  Juxon,  bishop  of  York,  Chas.  Moss. 

1663  Gilbert  Sheldon,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 

1677  William  Bancroft,  and  John  Hinchliff,  Bishop 

1693  John  Tillotson,  of  Peterborough,    in   17S7, 

1694  Thomas  Te  unison,  consecrated  Wm.  White 
1715  William  Wake,  Bishop  ofPennsy.vania  jmuI 
Z738  John  E'otier,  Samuel  ProYOOst,  Bisk"*:5  >' 

747  Thomas  Herring,  ft  ew- York. 
1757  Thomas  Seeker, 
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CHURCH, 


THE 

"NURSING  MOTHER" 


OF 


HER    PEOPLE. 


When  Cain  asks  the  question,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper)'  — 
there  is  scarcely  a  voice  which  is  not  disposed  to  reply — <  Every 
man  is  the  keeper  or  guardian  of  every  other  man,  as  far  as  he  13 
enabled  by  the  kindness  of  Providence  to  assist  him. 

When  we  read  the  parable  of  what  is  called  the  good  Sama- 
ritan, almost  every  one  is  ready  with  the  application  of  it :  and 
decides  at  once,  not  only  that  all  are  to  be  regarded  as  *  neigh., 
bours'  whom  it  is  in  our  power  to  benefit,  but  that  all  such  neigh- 
bours are  to  be  assisted  to  the  full  extent  of  our  power. 

When,  in  like  manner,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  finds  the  infant 
Moses  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes  amidst  the  reeds  of  the  river,  and 
calls  to  one  of  the  Hebrew  women,  and  says,  "  Take  tliis  child 
away,  and  nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  thy  wages,"  every 
heart  would  approve  of  her  decision,  and  would  feel  it  right,  in  a 
similar  case,  to  "  go  and  do  likewise." 

But,  if  the  duties  of  guardianship,  kindness  and  sympathy,  are 
thus  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  individuals,  must  they  not 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  a  Church,  in  the  case,  that 
is,  of  a  body  gathered  together  in  the  name  and  by  the  Word 
and  ministry  of  Christ  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  such  a  body  bound  to 
guard,  to  guide,  to  help  the  multitude  who  are  perishing  for  lack 
of  knowledge  1 

Let  us  dwell  a  little  more  particularly  on  this  case  of  the  daughter 
of  Pharaoh,  as  an  illustration  of  our  argument. — She  finds  a  helpless 
infant ;  and  following  the  promptings  of  a  kind  heart,  she  chooses  a 
nurse  for  that  infant,  and  gives  it  to  her  care.  Now,  the  Church  has 
not  merely  one  child,  but  has  many  committed  to  her  care.  And  her 
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protection  is  the  more  important,  because  neither  these  children, 
nor  the  parents  of  them,  will  ever  in  the  mass,  of  themselves  seek 
the  education  which  can  alone  fit  them  for  eternity.  Surely  then 
not  only  may  the  Church,  like  Pharaoh's  daughter,  exercise  a  proper 
guardianship,  both  for  their  years  of  childhood,  and  for  every  period 
of  their  lives,  but  if  she  has  a  just  sense  of  her  responsibility  in  the 
eyes  of  God  and  man,  she  must  do  it.  What  is  a  duty  in  the 
case  of  a  single  child,  must  be  the  duty  of  the  Church  when  millions 
of  dying  creatures,  and  the  souls  of  these  dying  millions,  are  con- 
signed to  her  care. 

But,  such  being  the  office  and  duties  of  the  Church,  one  impor- 
tant question  is  likely  to  suggest  itself  to  every  honest  inquirer, 
namely,  Whether  the  Church  has  faithfully  discharged  the  solemn 
duties  thus  imposed  upon  herl — Whether  it  can  be  truly  said  of 
her,  as  of  the  mother  of  Moses  when  entrusted  with  the  charge  of 
her  child,  "  The  woman  took  the  child  and  nursed  it  ?" 

It  is  my  wish,  because  I  think  the  question  one  of  the  very  high- 
est interest,  especially  at  the  present  moment,  to  reply  to  that 
question. 

To  this  end,  let  us  consider  the  several  steps  which  the  Church 
has  thought  it  right  to  take  with  regard  to  every  child  which  God 
in  his  Providence  has  thus  committed  to  her  care.  Having  done 
this,  I  shall  leave  all  my  dear,  honest,  right-minded,  though  some- 
times credulous  and  changeable  fellow-countrymen  to  pronounce  a 
verdict  for  or  against  the  Churcn  as  they  think  right. 

The  Church  is  on  the  watch  to  enter  upon  her  guardianship  over 
it.  Knowing  it  to  be  "  conceived  in  sin,  and  born  in  iniquity," 
she  loses  no  time  in  summoning  tne  parents  to  consecrate  their 
infant,  by  the  divine  ordinance  of  Baptism,  to  the  holy  and  happy 
service  of  God.  She  tells  them  of  the  inestimable  privileges  of  that 
ordinance.  She  recounts  to  them  the  glorious  promises  connect- 
ed with  it.  She  brings  the  congregation  together — she  requires 
the  parents  to  select  persons  who  shall  devoutly  undertake  to  see 
this  child  educated  for  ecerurv  And  she  then  calls  on  her  minister, 
by  a  public  and  solemn  ac*„  to  dedicate  the  child  to  God.  And 
what  human  language  can  exceea;  in  touching  interest,  that  which 
is  found  in  what  is  called  the  "  baptismal  service  V9  What  parent's 
heart,  that  is  not  steeled  by  sin  into  indifference  to  every  good  im- 
pression, has  |not  throbbed  as  tne  minister  pronounced  the  words 
over  her  own  dear  child—"  Ibavlize  thee  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holt  Ghost  "  We  receive  this  child  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Christ's  flocK,  and  dc  sign  him  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross;  in  token  that,  hereafter  he  s}>all  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  tlie 
faith  of  Christ  crucified,  and  manfully  to  fight  under  his  banner 
against  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue  Christ's 
faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life's  end."  Then  how  solemn 
the  charge  by  which  the  Church  binds  the  Godfathers  and  God- 
mothers to  teach  the  child,  "  So  soon  as  he  shall  fye  able  to  learn 
at  a  solemn  vow,  promise  and  profession  he  has  made  by  them,  thai 
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as  Christ  died  and  rose  again  for  us,  so  should  we  who  are  bap- 
tized,  die  from  sin,  and  rise  again  unto  righteousness." 

Such  being  the  case,  let  me  ask  whether  the  Church  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  faithful,  in  this  first  act  of  her  duty  to  her  infant  charge? 
Is  it  not  a  most  important  feature  in  the  moral  history  of  a  child, 
that,  when  he  first  awakes  to  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  he 
should  find  himself  solemnly  dedicated  to  God — separated  from  an 
evil  world — and  pledged  to  His  service  who  loved  him,  and  bought 
him  with  his  own  blood  1  Is  it  a  trifling  advantage  that  he  should 
feel  his  evil  nature  held  in  check  by  his  outward  circumstances  : 
and  learn  that  he  is  both  introduced  as  a  member  into  the  family 
of  God,  and  has  become  an  object  of  real  interest  to  every  true 
member  of  that  family  }  Is  it  not  an  immeasurable  blessing  to  have 
our  dear  children,  from  the  very  first,  surrounded  as  it  were  by 
the  special  guardianship  of  God,  and  commended  to  the  prayers, 
wishes  and  sympathies  of  all  his  servants)  But  let  us  go  on  to 
another  point. 

II.  The  child  thus  baptized  soon  begins  to  feel  more  or  less  the 
power  of  indwelling  sin  and  corruption,  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  and  the  assaults  of  the  devil.  At  this  critical  season  the 
Church  continues  to  look  after  it  with  a  mother's  anxiety.  And 
first,  she  puts  into  its  hands  a  "  Catechism,"  containing  all  the 
great  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  thus  supplies  it, 
from  the  earliest  years,  with  a  summary  of  the  lessons,  precepts, 
warnings,  promises  and  invitations,  of  the  whole  word  of  God. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Aware  of  the  perils  of  her  charge  at  this  anxious 
period  of  life,  she  turns  to  the  armoury  of  Scripture  for  new  wea- 
pons of  defence.  She  feels  it  fitting  that  the  child  should  no  longer 
be  left  merely  to  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  however  solemn, 
signed  and  sealed  for  it  only  by  the  hand  of  another.  And  such, 
confessedly,  is  infant  baptism :  as  the  sponsors  in  that  ordinance 
discharge  a  duty  for  the  child  which  it  cannot  discharge  for  itself. 
She  next,  therefore,  in  the  apostolical  ordinance  of  "  Confirmation," 
calls  on  the  child  solemnly  to  "  ratify  and  confirm"  all  these  engage- 
ments in  its  own  person.  And  what  ceremony  of  religion  can  be 
more  touching  than  this  new  act  of  public  consecration  to  God  1 
Who  has  not  seen  the  sternest  heart  softened  by  it  1  What  think- 
ing and  observant  mind  can  fail  to  regard  that  season  as  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  a  young  person,  of  the  very  highest  importance  1 
Few,  I  am  persuaded,  who  have  been  seriously  trained  to  religion, 
and  who  are  introduced  to  this  ordinance  in  the  spirit  which  the 
Church  requires,  can  have  felt  without  emotion  the  hand  of  the 
Bishop  laid  on  their  heads,  or  listened  unmoved  to  his  solemn 
prayer — "  Strengthen  iliem,  we  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  and  daily  increase  in  them  the  ma- 
nifold gxfts  of  thy  grace,  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  understanding., 
the  spirit  of  counsel  and  ghostly  strength,  the  spirit  of  knowledge 
and  true  godliness,  and  fill  them,  O  Lord,  with  the  spirit  of  thy 
\joly  fear  for  ever."     And   again,  "  Defend  this  thy  servant  with 
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thy  heavenly  grace,  thai  he  may  continue  thine  for  ever,  and  daily 
increase  in  thy  Holy  Spirit  more  and  more,  until  he  come  unto  thy 
everlasting  kingdom." 

This  ordinance,  it  may  be  observed,  appears  to  answer  many  of 
the  objections  alleged  by  the  class  of  Christians  denominated 
"  Baptists,"  against  Infant  Baptism.  It  is  true  that  the  infant  was 
unconscious ;  and  that  every  obligation  undertaken  in  an  infant 
state  must,  as  to  this  point,  be  comparatively  imperfect  But  the 
young  person  in  the  interval  between  childhood  and  manhood  is 
not  unconscious.  Nor  indeed,  could  any  fitter  season  than  this  be 
assigned  for  a  solemn  and  voluntary  surrender  of  the  whole  man, 
"  body,  soul,  and  spirit,"  to  the  service  of  a  crucified  Master.  Con- 
firmation,  while  it  secures  to  our  children,  the  privileges  of  infant 
baptism — while  it  "  certifies"  even  children,  baptized  in  infancy, 
of  "  God's  favour  and  gracious  goodness  to  them" — gives  them 
also  this  benefit  of  adult  baptism — that  it  calls  them  to  the  solemn 
contemplation  of  the  baptismal  vow  at  a  period  of  life  when  its  obli- 
gations may  be  understood  and  felt.  The  Church  gives  them  first, 
in  infant  baptism,  an  ordinance,  which  has  the  analogy  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  practice  of  the  New,  to  sanction  and  commend 
it.  And  it  adds  to  this  another  ordinance,  which  makes  the  strong- 
est appeal  to  the  conscience  and  heart ;  and  which  leaves  no  means 
unemployed  to  convert  profession  into  principle — nominal  religion 
into  real — and  transform  the  man  signed  with  the  outward  sign  of 
the  cross,  into  the  man  wearing  the  cross  in  his  heart,  and  bear- 
ing it  about  with  him  into  all  the  duties  and  difficulties  of  life. 

III.  But  the  child  being  thus  "confirmed,"  does  the  Church 
conceive  her  duty  to  be  fully  discharged,  and,  consequently,  leave 
it  to  the  dangers  of  the  world  and  to  the  assaults  of  the  great 
enemy  1  That  holy  volume,  from  which  she  derives  both  her  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  forbids  her  to  do  so ;  nor  would  a  just  view 
either  of  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  man  warrant  such  neglect. 
Aware  both  of  our  weakness  and  our  corruption ;  believing  that  by 
grace,  and  grace  alone,  the  Christian  stands ;  persuaded  that  his 
safety  altogether  depends  upon  the  daily  and  hourly  communica- 
tions of  the  spirit  of  God  ;  she  next  comes  forward  to  press  upon 
the  child  of  her  care  a  participation  in  that  solemn  ordinance  of 
the  Gospel,  "the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper."  Her  Lord 
solemnly  enjoined  an  attendance  upon  this  ordinance  in  his  last 
moments,  and  with  almost  his  dying  words.  He  appointed  the  sacred 
elements — the  bread  and  the  wine — to  be  the  representatives  of  His 
own  body  and  blood.  And,  in  compliance  with  His  will  she  urges 
upon  those  treading  the  slippery  steps  of  life  the  bounden  duty  of 
coming  to  his  holy  table ;  of  thus  drawing  nigh  to  the  cross  of  Him 
who  is  the  Friend,  the  Shepherd  and  the  Saviour  of  his  people, 
for  pardon,  light  and  life — for  grace  to  serve  him  here,  and 
fitness  to  share  with  him  the  glories  of  eternity.  And  how  anxi- 
ously, devoutly,  movingly  does  she  impress  this  duty  upon  her 
children !     "  Ye  know"  she  says,  and  O  dear  brethren,  that  one 
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and  all  would  listen  to  her  words  of  solemn  remonstrance  and 
charitable  invitation,  "  Ye  knoiv  how  grievous  and  unkind  a  thing 
it  is,  when  a  man  hath  prepared  a  rich  feast,  decked  his  table  with  all 
kinds  if  provision,  so  that  there  lacketh  nothing  but  the  guests  to  sit 
down ;  and  yet  they  who  are  called  most  unthankfully  refuse  to  come. 
Which  of  you  in  such  a  case  would  not  be  moved}  Who  would  not 
think  great  wrong  and  injury  done  to  him  ?  Wherefore,  most  dearly 
beloved  in  Christ,  take  ye  good  heed,  lest  in  withdrawing  yourselves 
from  this  holy  Supper,  ye  provoke  God's  indignation  against  you." 
"  I  for  my  part,"  she  bids  her  minister  add, — "I"  shall  be  ready- 
and,  according  to  mine  office,  I  bid  you  in  the  name  of  God—/  call 
you  in  Christ's  behalf — J  exhort  you  as  ye  love  your  own  salvation, 
that  ye  will  be  partakers  of  the  holy  communion.  Consider  with 
yourselves  how  great  injury  ye  do  unto  God,  and  how  sore  punish- 
ment hangeth  over  your  heads  for  the  same,  when  ye  wilfully 
abstain  from  the  Lord's  table,  and  separate  from  the  brethren  who 
come  to  feed  on  the  banquet  of  this  most  heavenly  food."  And  how 
many  millions  have  heard  and  obeyed  this  holy  and  affectionate 
call — have  pressed  forward  to  the  foot  of  the  altar ;  have  there  in 
spirit  met  their  Lord  ;  have  there  found  peace  with  God  ;  have 
there  had  "  his  Spirit  witness  to  their  own  spirit  that  they  were 
children  of  God  ;"  have  there  found  knowledge  in  their  ignorance, 
strength  in  their  weakness,  consolation  in  their  hour  of  deep  sor- 
row and  temptation !  How  many  have  gone  there  with  a  broken 
heart  and  come  back  in  peace !  How  many  have  gone  to  this 
Sacrament  in  all  the  weakness  of  what  may  be  called  the  infancy 
of  their  Christian  profession,  and  gathered  power  for  the  duties  of 
life,  and  fitness  for  the  enjoyments  of  heaven ! 

IV.  But  we  have  hitherto  been  contemplating  the  child  under 
the  nurture  of  the  Church  in  the  gay  season  of  health  and  pros- 
perity. The  vicissitudes  of  this  shifting  scene,  however,  do  not 
allow  us  to  hope  that  this  season  will  long  endure.  The  bright 
sky  will  darken.  The  cords  of  the  tabernacle  will  be  shaken.  Soon 
disease  will  lay  its  withering  hand  upon  him.  Even  in  early  youth, 
perhaps,  he  may  be  called  to  endure  the  ravages  of  consumption ; 
or,  at  a  later  period,  the  agonizing  attacks  of  more  acute  sickness. 
Or,  if  his  own  health  remain  for  a  long  period  unimpaired,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  his  painful  lot  to  watch  the  progress  of  disease 
in  those  he  loves  better  than  himsself.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, does  the  Church  forsake  him  ]  On  the  contrary  no  lan- 
guage of  man  can,  I  think,  minister  more  solemnly,  profitably,  ten- 
derly to  his  wants  in  these  hours  of  bodily  or  mental  sickness. 
Who  ever  carried  the  service  called  the  "  Visitation  of  the  Sick," 
into  the  room  of  disease  or  suffering,  without  being  made  to 
feel  that  it  breathed  the  purest  spirit  of  the  book  from  which  it  is 
drawn  and  spoke  the  language  of  the  only  sufficient  Comforter  of 
the  miserable  1  What  words  are  these  !  "  O  Saviour  of  the  world, 
who  by  thy  cross  and  precious  blood  hast  redeemed  us;  save  us,  and 
help  us,  we  humbly  beseech  thee,  O  Lord."    Then  again  addressing 
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the  sick  man,  "  The  Almighty  Lord,  who  is  a  most  strong  lower 
to  them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him,  to  whom  all  things  in  heaven,  in 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  do  bow  and  obey,  be  now  and  evermore 
thy  defence,  and  make  thee  to  know  and  to  feel  that  there  is  none 
other  name  under  heaven  given  to  man,  in  whom  and  through  whom 
thou  mayest  receive  health  and  salvation,  but  only  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Unto  God's  gracious  mercy  and  protection  we  commit  thee. 
The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee;  the 
Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace,  both 
now  and  evermore."  Can  any  heart,  which  the  spirit  of  God 
has  visited,  fail  to  respond  to  such  language  1  How  truly  is  the 
Church  the  Comforter  of  her  children !  And  here,  I  cannot  re- 
sist quoting  a  few  beautiful  lines  in  which  a  true  poet  expresses 
his  gratitude  to  her  whom  he  calls  the  "  Mother  of  martyrs,"  for 
this  exquisite  service. 

"  Where  may  we  learn  that  gentle  spell  1 
Mother  of  Martyrs,  thou  canst  tell ! 
Thou,  who  didst  watch  thy  dying  Spouse 
With  pierced  hands  and  bleeding  brows  ; 
Whose  tears  from  age  to  age  are  shed 
O'er  sainted  sons  untimely  dead. 
If  e'er  we  charm  a  soul  in  pain, 
Thine  is  the  key-note  of  our  strain. 

"  How  sweet  with  thee  to  lift  the  latch, 
Where  faith  has  kept  her  midnight  watch, 
Smiling  on  woe;   with  thee  to  kneel 
Where  fix'd,  as  if  one  prayer  could  heal ; 
She  listens  till  her  pale  eye  glow 
With  joy  wild  health  can  never  know  ; 
And  each  calm  feature,  ere  we  read, 
Speaks  silently  thy  glorious  creed." 

Keble,  Vis.  of  Sick. 

V.  There  remains  one  other  stage  in  the  affecting  history  of 
man.  At  length,  disease  has  done  its  work.  The  body  and  soul 
are  divided.  The  body  goes  down  to  the  dust,  and  the  spirit 
ascends  to  Him  who  gave  it.  Many  bright  prospects  are  clouded. 
Many  avenues  of  hope  and  joy  are  closed.  Many  a  fabric  of  family 
happiness,  which  it  had  cost  years  to  raise,  is  dashed  to  the  ground 
The  partner  of  our  breast — the  child  of  our  affection — the  old  tried, 
constant,  loving  friend,  is  gone — and  the  eye  and  the  heart  look 
upon  vacancy.  A  void  is  made,  which  nothing  earthly  can  fill  up 
In  these  affecting  and  awful  circumstances,  how  tenderly  does  the 
Church  fulfil  her  last  office  of  kindness  and  duty !  Open  your 
Prayer-books  again,  and  see  how  she  goes  forth  to  meet  the 
mourner  at  the  threshold  of  the  Church-yard  with  those  all, 
cheering  words  on  her  lips,  "  lam  the  resurrection  and  the  life.  He 
that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live:  andivhoso 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die"  Hear  how  she  addresses 
him  in  the  glorious  language  of  that  passage  in  which  St.  Paul 
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establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  and  which  he  con- 
cludes with  a  burst  of  holy  eloquence,  in  itself  sufficiently  estab- 
lishing its  divine  original,  "  Behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye,  at  the  last  trump;  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound  and  tlie 
dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible;  and  we  shall  be  changed.  This 
corruptible  shall  put  onincorruption;  this  mortal  shall  put  on  im- 
mortality. So  when  this  cori'uptible  shall  put  on  incorruplion,  ana 
this  mortal  shall  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass 
the  saying,  that  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death,  where 
is  thy  sting  1  O  grave,  wliere  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks  be  to  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Nor  does 
the  Church  fail  to  add  the  solemn  counsel,  drawn  by  the  apostle  from 
these  gracious  promises.  "  Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  stead- 
fast, immoveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  foras- 
much as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

But  I  must  not  dwell  longer  upon  the  passages  and  acts  by 
which  the  Church  of  our  affections  thus  labors  to  fulfil  the  solemn 
office  which  is  confided  to  her.  Has  not  enough  already  been  said 
to  show  that  the  Church  is  the  scriptural,  the  wise,  the  holy,  the 
tender  guardian  of  those  committed  to  her  charge  ?  Does  not  a 
peculiar  blessing  seem  to  have  rested  on  those  of  her  first  fathers 
who  constructed  these  services !  Can  we,  on  the  whole,  expect, 
in  a  fallen  world,  to  find  any  edifice  of  religious  truth  or  practice 
more  accurately  framed  on  a  Christian  model,  and  which  is  better 
calculated  to  serve  the  interests  of  Christianity,  and  the  souls  of 
mankind !  What  human  forms  can  be  compared  with  these  ? 
What  extemporary  supplications  approach,  even  by  a  great  inter- 
val, to  the  same  degree  of  simplicity,  fervor,  universality,  and  scrip- 
tural devotion?  In  what  prayers  does  so  little  of  self  appear? 
"  Give  me,"  said  the  pious  Herbert,  "  the  prayers  of  my  mother 
the  Church  ;  there  be  none  like  hers."  A  pious  Wesleyan  has 
translated  a  part  of  them  into  one  of  the  languages  of  India.  And 
a  devout  dissenter  has  translated  a  part  of  them  into  Chinese ; 
and  another  distinguished  dissenter  places  them  in  "  the  highest 
rank  of  uninspired  compositions."  Those  prayers,  which  all  who 
differ  from  the  Church  agree  to  consider  as  the  next  best  to  their 
own,  are  most  probably  superior  to  all  others. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  will  not  touch  upon  a  single  other 
argument  in  favor  of  the  dear  old  Church  of  our  fathers.  I  myself 
prefer  to  all  arguments  the  simple  one  which  has  now  been  stated, — 
because  a  man  has  merely  to  turn  to  his  Prayer-book,  and  he  will 
at  once  see  the  force  of  it ;  and  every  time  he  opens  the  book  new 
reasons  will  burst  upon  him.  Nor  can  he  go  any  where  without 
meeting  this  argument.  He  will  meet  it  at  a  baptism,  at  a  confir- 
mation, at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  in  every  sick  room,  and  at  every 
village  funeral.    Birth,  health,  sickness,  death,  will  equally  remind 
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him  of  it  And  what  he  meets  so  often,  I  trust  he  will  learn  at 
length  to  understand  and  to  value. 

For  my  own  part,  I  find  no  Church  like  the  old  one.  I  love  the 
shade  of  the  old  vine,  and  the  shelter  of  the  old  wall  within  which 
my  fathers  lived  well  and  died  happily.  I  cling  to  their  prayers, 
their  ordinances,  their  gravestones,  to  their  "Lord,  and  faith,  and 
baptism,"  to  their  "  Father  and  our  Father — to  their  God  and 
our  God."  It  is  delightful  to  me,  in  a  shifting,  fleeting,  dying 
world,  to  find  something  which  lasts.  And  I  trust,  through  God's 
infinite  grace,  to  be  a  humble,  watchful,  loving  worshipper  in  this 
holy,  happy  company  of  the  Lord's  people,  till  I  change  the 
Church  on  earth  for  the  Church  in  heaven. 

The  following  lines  so  exactly  describe  my  own  feelings,  that, 
perhaps,  1  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  by  quoting  them. 

"  I  love  the  ivy-mantled  tower, 

Eack'd  by  the  storms  of  passing  years ; 

The  £rave,  whose  melancholy  flower, 
Was  nourish'd  by  a  martyr's  tears: 

u  1  love  the  organ's  joyous  swell, 

Sweet  echo  of  the  heav'nly  ode; 
[  love  the  cheerful  village  bell, 

Faint  emblem  of  the  call  of  God  ; 

"  Waked  by  the  sound,  I  bend  my  feet, 

I  bid  my  swelling  sorrows  cease  ; 
I  do  but  touch  the  mercy  seat, 

And  hear  the  small  still  voice  of  peace, 

"  And  as  the  ray  of  evening  fades, 

I  love  amidst  the  dead  to  stand  ; 
And  seem,  amidst  the  deepening  shades, 

To  meet  again  the  holy  band. 

"  Long  be  our  fathers'  temple  ours ; 

Woe  to  the  hand  by  which  it   falls ; 
A  thousand  spirits  watch  its  towers' 

A  host  of  angels  guard  its  walls." 
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THE  SABBATH  A  DELIGHT.' 


"  If  thou  turn  away  thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure 
on  my  holy  day  ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  tb»  Lord  honour- 
able ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own 
pleasure,  nor  speaking  thine  own  words : 

"Then  shalt  trnu  delight  thyself  in  the  Lord;  and  I  will  cause  lliee 
til  ride  upon  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  ot 
Jacob  thy  father:  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it."— Isaiah  lviii. 
13,  14. 
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Awake,  ye  saints.  0*vaive, 

And  hail  this  sacred  day; 

Tn  loftiest  songs  of  praise 

Your  joyful  homage  pay. 

Welcome  the  day  that  God  hath  bless»d, 

The  tvpe  of  heaven's  eternal  rest, 

t>a  tms  auspicious  .iij:s., 

The  Lord  of  Life  arose ; 
He  burst   the  bars  of  death, 

And  vanquish'd  all  our  foes. 
And  now  he  pleads  our  cause  above 
And  reaps  the  fruits  of  all  his  love 

All  hail,  triumphant  Lord! 

Heaven  with  hosaonas..  rings, 

And  earth,  in  humbler  strains, 

Thy  praise  responsive  sings: 
Worthy  the  Lamb  that  once  was  slain, 
Through  endless  years  to  live  and  relgr. 

Great  King,  gird  on  thy  sword, 
Ascend  thy  conqu'ring  car; 

While  justice,  truth,  and  love, 
Maintain  thy  glorious  war: 

This  day  let  sinners  own  thy  sway 

And  rebels  cast  their  arms  away  I 


SUNDAY. 

"THE  SABBATH  A  DELIGHT' 


One  Saturday  afternoon,  Jane  Davis  stepped  up  again  to  her 
neighbor's,  with  whom  she  wished  to  have  a  little  more  conversa- 
tion :  but  she  found  the  family  so  busy  that  it  did  not  seem  as  if  she 
could  be  attended  to.  Saturday  is  a  half  holiday  at  most  schools, 
and  all  the  little  Harrisses  were  at  home.  One  of  the  boys  was 
nursing  the  baby,  and  keeping  him  quiet  and  happy ;  the  other  was 
busy  rubbing  the  chairs ;  which  he  seemed  to  do  with  all  his 
might,  making  them  look  bright  and  clean.  The  eldest  girl  was 
scouring  the  inner  room ;  and  her  sister  busy  washing  potatoes, 
peeling  turnips,  and  as  it  seemed  doing  the  office  of  cook.  Mary 
Harris  herself  was  dusting  all  the  furniture,  and  had  given  a  piece 
of  old  cloth  to  the  youngest  girl,  who,  willing  to  imitate  the  rest, 
was  hard  at  work  rubbing  a  table.  The  mother  smiled  as  she 
looked  at  her,  and  said,  "  Betsey  will  do  more  when  she  is  bigger ; 
little  girls  cannot  do  much,  but  we  must  all  do  something." 
"  Mother,"  said  the  little  creature,  "  when  I  am  a  big  girl  I  will 
do  as  much  as  sisters,  won't  1 1"  »  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  said  the  mo- 
ther; "Look  at  Mary,  how  nicely  she  is  washing  the  floor;  and 
Henry  makes  the  chairs  look  bright,  and  Sally  gets  the  dinner 
ready  for  to-morrow:  what  is  morrow,  Betsey]"  " Sunday,"  said 
the  child;  I  love  Sunday."  "Ah,"  said  Henry,  as  he  worked 
away  at  his  chairs,  "  father  will  be  at  home  with  us  all  to-morrow ; 
I  have  so  many  things  I  want  to  ask  him  about."  "  Sunday  is  the 
happiest  day  of  all  the  week,"  called  out  Sally  from  her  potatoes. 
Mary  looked  up  from  her  washing,  and  said,  "  Oh,  yes ;  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  have  time  to  listen  to  father  and  mother,  to  go  to 
church  with  them,  and  then  walk  afterwards :  Saturday  is  next 
best,  because  it  is  so  near  Sunday."  "I  am  sure  Saturday  is  very 
happy,"  said  the  other  boy,  who  had  the  baby  in  his  lap,  "  it  is  so 
nice  to  be  all  at  home,  busy  with  mother,  and  get  all  the  house  ready 
before  father  comes  in,  and  then  to  hear  him  say,  '  Well,  my  little 
men  and  maids,  you  have  made  every  thing,  very  spruce.'  "  The 
children  laughed  as  the  boy  repeated  his  father's  little  speech  of 
praise,  and  the  mother  looked  happy  to  see  them  all  so  pleased. 
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Jane  heard  a  good  deal  of  all  this,  and  thought  to  herself,  what  a 
nice  way  Mary  Harris  has  with  her  children  ;  all  mine  put  toge- 
ther would  not  help  me  so  much  as  one  of  hers.  She  looked  in, 
as  this  passed  over  her  mind,  and  said,  "  Mary,  you  are  so  busy, 
one  would  think  that  you  were  all  going  to  move ;  I  could  not  tell 
what  to  make  of  the  bustle  at  first." 

Mary.  You  would  always  find  us  busy  on  Saturdays.  My  lit- 
tle men  and  maids  are  at  home  for  their  half  holiday,  and  they  help 
me  to  clean  the  house,  and  get  every  thing  done  for  Sunday,  and 
they  are  almost  all  old  enough  to  be  of  some  use ;  even  little  Bet- 
sey here  can  rub  a  table  ;  but  I  think  we  have  almost  done  for  to- 
day.  Sally,  my  dear,  when  the  room  is  quite  scoured  and  dusted, 
tell  me,  for  I  must  go  to  the  shop :  and  Henry,  you  can  get  your 
hat  and  the  basket  and  come  too.  Sit  down  a  minute,  Jane,  till  we 
are  ready,  if  you  have  time. 

Jane.  Yes,  I  have  not  more  business  on  a  Saturday  than  any 
other  day  ;  and  though  my  children  are  at  home,  they  are  all  at 
play,  and  do  not  want  me.  Your  children  seem  very  happy : 
mine  would  think  it  very  hard  to  be  set  to  work  as  soon  as  they 
come  home  from  school ;  they  like  to  be  out  and  about,  playing, 
and  sometimes,  I  am  afraid,  in  mischief. 

Mary.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  my  children  to  be  helping  me,  and 
getting  things  forward  for  Sunday.  My  eldest  girl  has  clean- 
ed and  done  every  thing  in  the  inside  room,  and  Sally  has  got  every 
thing  ready  for  supper  to  night  and  dinner  to-morrow  ;  this  even- 
ing they  will  help  me  to  get  all  the  Sunday  clothes  ready  to  put  on 
in  the  morning ;  and  very  soon  I  expect,  they  will  be  as  well  able 
to  clean  a  house  and  cook  a  dinner  as  myself. 

Jane.    And  the  boys  seemed  so  quiet  and  well  behaved. 

Mary.  They  like  a  bit  of  play  as  well  as  other  boys,  and  have 
plenty  of  time  for  it,  between  school  hours  on  most  days  ;  but  Sa- 
turday afternoon  they  like  best  to  help  me  ;  and  by  all  helping  to- 
gether, every  thing  is  done,  and  Sunday  is  a  day  of  rest  to  us  all. 

Jane.     You  seem  to  look  to  Sunday  a  good  deal. 

Mary.  Yes,  I  do.  It  is  our  happy  day,  as  we  call  it.  We  rest 
our  bodies  and  our  minds ;  I  mean  we  put  away  ail  care  for  the 
things  of  this  world ;  and  we  enjoy  so  much  being  all  together. 
Don't  you  enjoy  the  Sunday  1 

Jane.  Why,  I  don't  know.  Yes :  it  is  a  day  of  rest  for  some 
things,  to  be  sure ;  but  as  the  children  are  all  at  home,  and  my 
husband  too,  I  often  find  there  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  keep 
them  quiet  and  good,  which  makes  me  feel  almost  as  tired  on  Sun- 
days as  other  days.  We  are  apt  to  lie  in  bed  rather  too  long  on 
Sunday  morning :  then  it  is  a  bustle  to  get  up,  and  have  the  elder 
children  dressed,  and  breakfast  done,  in  time  for  church ;  then  it 
is  a  bustle  for  me  to  get  the  dinner  done,  and  be  ready  for  after- 
noon church  ;  and  I  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  my  little  boy  if  I 
leave  him.  I  do  not  think  Sunday  can  be  half  so  pleasant  to  me  as 
it  seems  to  be  to  you. 
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Mary.  I  find  there  is  no  bustle  at  all,  for  every  thing  we  can 
do  the  day  before,,  we  are  careful  to  have  done :  the  breakfast  is 
put  ready,  as  far  as  we  can,  over  night,  and  all  the  clothes  in  order, 
so  it  is  only  to  put  them  on.  We  take  care  to  be  up  in  good  time  ; 
for  if  a  laboring  man  does  like  a  little  more  rest  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, still  there  need  be  no  bustle,  for  church  you  know  does  not 
begin  till  eleven  o'clock.  Our  breakfast  is  over  long  before  church 
time,  and  we  all  sit  round  the  table,  while  my  husband  questions 
«.he  children,  and  talks  to  them ;  or  perhaps  he  reads  to  himself,  and 
lets  me  question  them,  till  it  is  time  for  morning  church.  They  ah 
set  off  in  good  time,  and  I  stay  at  home  with  the  two  youngest. 
There  is  little  trouble  in  getting  the  dinner,  for  it  is  all  put 
ready  beforehand ;  so  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  myself  while  they 
are  gone  and  the  baby  asleep.  This  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  after 
the  week's  work,  to  sit  and  rest,  and  to  think  of  all  my  mercies ; 
and  God's  undeserved  goodness  to  me :  this  is  an  opportunity  for 
prayer,  and  looking  into  my  soul.  I  think  of  the  past  week,  and 
consider  whether  I  have  got  on  or  gone  back  in  the  ways  of  God. 
I  pray  for  my  husband  and  children,  and  feel  the  blessing  of  a  day 
of  rest  that  may  be  so  spent.  The  Sabbath  is  indeed  one  of  God's 
best  gifts,  when  he  teaches  us  how  to  enjoy  it. 

Jane.  Well,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  time  for  rest  and  thinking. 
What  with  cleaning  myself  and  the  child,  putting  away  breakfast, 
and  getting  dinner,  Sunday  morning  is  busy  enough. 

Mary.  But  you  see  I  provide  against  all  this  beforehand.  I  have 
nothing  to  clean,  for  we  are  all  washed  and  dressed  before  break- 
fast, or  to  get  ready,  except  to  lift  the  pot  on  the  fire,  and  put  the 
plates  upon  the  table,  and  the  boys  mostly  do  this  before  they  go 
to  church.  When  they  all  come  home,  dinner  is  ready,  and  we  sit 
down  to  it  with  thankful  hearts,  I  hope.  After  dinner,  all  is  cleared 
away  into  the  back  kitchen,  but  nothing  else  done  till  the  next 
day, — we  remember,  Sunday  is  the  day  of  rest,  and  observe  it  as 
such.  As  soon  as  our  dinner  is  over,  I  can  be  ready  for  church. 
I  leave  my  eldest  girl,  who  is  very  steady,  at  home  with  the  baby, 
and  take  Little  Betsey  with  me  ;  she  is  old  enough  now  to  begin  to 
go  to  church,  and  learn  to  behave  quietly.  In  the  summer  days 
we  all  take  a  walk  together,  after  evening  service,  and  a  happy  time 
it  is :  the  children  are  so  pleased  to  be  with  their  father,  and  he  is 
so  fond  of  them.  If  the  weather  is  bad,  and  we  cannot  walk  out, 
or  in  the  winter  evenings  when  it  is  dark  so  soon,  still  the  time 
does  not  hang  heavy  :  the  elder  children  have  got  some  nice  books, 
given  them  by  the  ladies  at  the  school,  and  they  are  fond  of  read- 
ing to  their  father  and  me,  or  to  themselves.  My  baby  is  very 
good,  and  does  not  disturb  us ;  and  little  Betsey  mostly  climbs  up 
on  her  father's  knee,  and  he  tells  her  stories,  or  talks  to  her,  as  he 
sits  by  the  fire  :  stories  1  mean  out  of  the  Bible,  or  what  is  likely 
to  do  the  children  good,  for  they  are  all  fond  of  listening  to  their 
father  :  the  time  goes  very  quick. 
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Jane.  Did  not  you  say,  when  you  advised  me  to  leave  off 
giving  the  children  tea,  that  you  all  had  it  for  a  treat  on  Sundays'? 

Mary.  Yes  ;  we  like  to  make  some  little  difference  in  our  days, 
and  to  give  the  children  a  feeling  that  Sunday  is  a  day  of  happi- 
ness ;  so  about  six  o'clock,  the  eldest  gets  out  all  the  tea  things 
with  great  care  and  pleasure — settling  every  thing  nicely,  and  then 
waiting  upon  their  father  and  me  is  considered  quite  an  indul- 
gence. Our  little  Sunday  feasts  are  very  happy  ones,  I  assure  you ; 
and  after  tea  is  time  to  repeat  the  texts,  or  hymns,  or  any  part  of 
the  sermon  they  remember,  or  to  ask  their  father  questions  about 
the  Bible,  or  what  they  have  heard  in  church.  About  seven 
o'clock,  or  soon  after,  the  younger  ones  are  put  to  bed  by  Mary, 
and  then  the  others  know  they  are  to  be  quiet,  for  my  husband 
and  I  like  to  read,  and  consider  over  what  we  have  heard.  We 
generally  go  to  bed  early  ourselves,  as  I  told  you ;  and  I  believe 
every  Sunday  evening  we  feel  the  day  has  been  very  happy  and 
very  short. 

Jane.     Your  husband  is  always  at  home  on  Sundays  then  ) 

Mary.  Yes ;  no  place  is  so  pleasant  to  him  as  his  home ;  and  on 
Sunday  he  feels  it  a  duty  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  chil- 
dren read,  and  to  talk  to  them :  this  is  why  they  do  not  go  to 
Sunday-school. 

Jane.  Well,  I  was  wondering  Mary,  that  you,  who  are  so  good, 
do  not  send  your  children  to  Sunday-school.  [  have  had  our  cler- 
gyman several  times  at  our  house,  to  ask  why  mine  did  not  go ; 
and  I  was  thinking  of  sending  them. 

Mary.  Indeed  I  would  advise  you  to  do  so,  for  Sunday-schools 
are  a  very  great  blessing.  If  your  husband  does  not  read  to  his 
children,  or  instruct  them  at  home  on  Sundays,  send  them  to  school 
by  all  means  ;  for  there  they  are  taught  to  remember  the  Sabbath 
day  and  keep  it  holy ;  there  they  are  taught  much  that  some 
parents  are  not  willing,  and  some  not  able  to  teach  them  at  home. 

Jane.  I  am  afraid  my  husband  would  not  like  the  trouble  of  it, 
even  if  he  was  a  better  scholar  than  he  is.  He  never  thinks  of 
such  things. 

Mary.  It  is  different  with  us.  My  husband  loves  to  have  his 
children  with  him,  to  hear  them  read,  say  their  catechism,  and  see 
how  they  get  on.  He  makes  them  repeat  the  texts  they  hear,  and 
all  they  can  remember  of  the  sermons ;  they  learn  chapters  out  of 
the  Bible  to  say  to  him,  and  he  talks  them  over  and  explains  them. 
He  is  a  quiet  man,  you  know,  fond  of  reading  himself,  and  can 
teach  them  many  things ;  and,  blessed  be  God,  he  is  a  christian 
man,  and  loves  to  see  them  grow  up  in  the  right  way.  As  they  go 
to  school  all  the  week,  and  he  does  not  see  much  of  them  any  day 
but  Sunday,  and  as  he  is  so  fond  of  talking  to  his  children  and 
teaching  them,  I  think  it  better  to  have  them  at  home  ;  but  such 
a  case  does  not  often  happen ;  and  for  your  children,  I  should  say 
it  was  far  better  to  go  to  school.  They  will  learn  there  what  may 
be  a  blessing  to  them  in  this  world  and  in  the  next ;  it  will  make 
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the  house  quieter  for  your  husband,  and  he  will  still  6e  able  to 
take  them  a  walk,  and  see  something  of  them. 

Jane.  Your  husband  must  have  given  his  time  a  great  deal  to 
his  books,  to  be  able  to  do  so  much  with  his  children. 

Mary.  I  have  heard  him  say  he  was  kept  very  strictly  to  his 
school  when  he  was  a  child  ;  and  be  has  always  been  fond  of  read- 
ing, but  he  has  not  much  time  for  it  now.  He  reads  a  little  every 
night  before  we  go  to  bed,  and  on  Sundays  a  good  deal  more  ;  but, 
Jane,  he  thinks  over  what  he  reads,  and  what  is  more,  he  prays 
over  it  He  learns  much  from  our  good  minister's  sermons  ;  and 
when  a  person  really  knows  any  thing,  it  is  not  difficult  to  teach  it 
to  others.  He  remembers  what  he  hears  and  reads,  and  talks  it 
over  in  a  plain  way  with  his  children  :  but  all  this  comes  from  his 
really  feeling  these  things  in  his  heart.  He  is  a  Christian,  by 
which  I  mean  a  disciple  of  Christ.  He  does  not  go  to  church  be- 
cause it  is  the  custom,  but  because  he  loves  the  worship  of  God, 
and  feels  it  a  delight  to  serve  and  honor  Him.  He  tries  to  make 
the  children  feel  this  too.  Sunday  is  to  my  husband,  and  I  hope  to 
me,  a  day,  not  of  idleness,  not  to  put  on  our  best  clothes,  and  stroll 
about,  but  a  day  of  holy  rest,  to  be  taken  from  this  world  and  its 
cares,  and  given  up  to  God — a  day  to  refresh  our  bodies  and 
our  minds. 

Jane.  Well,  I  wish  it  was  so  with  us ;  but  I  will  take  your  ad- 
vice about  sending  my  children  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  will  try 
myself  to  manage  better,  and  get  regularly  to  church. 

Mary.  I  believe,  Jane,  if  you  will  not  only  go  to  church,  but 
really  give  your  mind  to  what  you  hear  there,  and  try  to  think 
about  it  when  you  come  home,  begging  for  God's  help  in  so  doing ; 
1  believe,  if  you  will  do  this,  you  will  see  things  very  differently, 
and  many  truths  will  open  to  your  mind  which  are  not  plain  to  you 
now.  You  seem  to  see  that  Sunday  is  not  the  same  thing  to  you 
that  it  is  to  me.  Ask  God  to  show  you  the  real  beauty  and  plea- 
sure of  the  Sabbath  :  He  is  the  best  teacher.  But  it  is  time  for  me 
to  go ;  I  see  Mary  has  done  her  work  and  got  the  baby.  Salty, 
you  will  look  after  Betsey  while  I  am  gone.  Come,  Henry,  get 
your  hat  and  basket.     Good  bye,  Jane. 

Jane  walked  home  in  a  serious  humour ;  she  felt  more  and  more 
difference  between  herself  and  Mary  Harris,  and  in  her  own  heart, 
resolved  to  try  and  be  more  like  her  neighbour  in  future.  She  saw 
that  Mary  was  a  happier  as  well  as  a  better  woman  than  most 
about  her ;  that  her  children  were  better  fed  and  clothed,  as  well 
as  better  taught  than  others.  There  was  a  something  in  Mary 
and  her  husband  very  different  from  many,  whose  circumstance* 
in  life  were  much  the  same  as  theirs ;  there  seemed  some  inwarc 
rule  of  feeling  which  led  to  their  outward  conduct,  and  made  then 
so  respectable  and  comfortable  :  \heir  love  of  Sunday,  and  all  their 
Sunday  ways,  seemed  a  part  of  this ;  and  Jane  thought  she  would 
see  Mary  again  soon,  and  hear  more,  and  try  to  profit  by  it. 
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Welcome,  sweet  day  of  rest, 
That  saw  the  Lord  arise; 

Welcome  to  this  reviving  breast, 
And  these  rejoicing  eyes. 

The  King  himself  comes  near 
To  feast  his  saints  to-day ; 

Here  may  we  sit,  and  see  him  here, 
And  love,  and  praise,  and  pray. 

One  day  amidst  the  place 

Where  Jesus  is  within, 
Is  better  than  ten  thousand  days 

Of  pleasure  and  of  sin. 

My  willing  soul  would  stay 
In  such  a  frame  as  this, 

Till  it  is  call'd  to  soar  away 
To   everlasting  bliss. 


Another  six  days  work  is  done, 
Another  Lord's  day  has  Degun  ; 
Return,  my  soul,  enjoy  thy  rest, 
Improve  the  hours  thy  God  hath  blest. 

This  day  may  our  devotions  rise, 
As  grateful  incense,  to  the  skies ; 
And  heaven  that  sweet  repose  bestow, 
Which  none  but  they  who  feel  it  know 

This  peaceful  calm  within  the  breast 
Is  the  sure  pledge  of  heavenly  rest, 
"Which  for  the  Church  of  God  remains 
The  end  of  cares,  the  end  of  pains. 

In  holy  duties,  let  the  day 
In    holy  pleasures,  pass  away; 
How  sweet,  a  Sabbath  thus  to  spend, 
In  hope  of  one,  that  ne'er  shall  end. 


Wo    I4f. 
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ANSWERED 

IN  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

Protestant  ISpfgcojial  artjurcij  fit  ISufllanfc, 

EXTRACTED  FROM  A  SERMON  PREACHED    BEFORE  THE  QUEEN, 

By  WALTER  FARQUAHAR  HOOK,   D.  D. 


We  will  commence  with  an  indisputable  fact.  In  this  country 
there  is  at  this  time  a  religious  society  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Church.  The  question  is,  when  and  by  whom  was  this  society 
instituted  1 

Now,  the  Roman  Catholics  or  Papists  assert,  that  it  was  in- 
stituted and  founded,  like  the  generality  of  Protestant  sects,  by 
certain  Reformers  in  the  16th  century,  and  thence  they  would 
deduce  a  strong  argument  against  us.  They  would  ask  us  whe- 
ther any  man  can  fake  unto  himself  the  office  of  the  ministry  un- 
less he  be  sent  by  God  ;  and  if  we  are  Scriptural  Christians,  if 
we  take  the  Bible  for  our  guide,  if  we  act  on  that  sound  Protes- 
tant principle,  with  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Hebrews  open  before 
us,  we  must  answer,  No.  Then  they  proceed  to  ask,  how  can 
you  prove  that  your  ministers  are  called  of  God  to  the  office? 
And  if  their  assertion  were  true  that  our  Church  was  founded  at 
the  Reformation,  we  could  give  them  no  answer  at  all. 

But  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  Cranmer  and  Rid- 
ley flourished,  there  was  a  Church  existing  and  established  in 
England,  and,  as  Archbishop  of  that  Church,  Cranmer,  our  celebra- 
ted Reformer,  was  consecrated.  That  Church  had  existed,  as  all 
parties  admit,  from  the  first  planting  of  Christianity  in  England. 
But  Archbishop  Cranmer  found,  that  in  his  time  it  had  become  in 
certain  respects  corrupted  ;  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  example, 
had  usurped  over  it  an  authority  and  influence  which  he  did  not 
possess  by  right ;  that  many  practices  prevailed,  some  of  them  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  and  some  of  them  much  abused  to  superstition-— 
such  as  the  worshipping  of  saints  and  images,  and  the  use  of  the 
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liturgy  in  a  language  not  understood  by  the  people, — while  opi- 
nions were  prevalent  (such  as  those  relating  to  transubstantiation) 
decidedly  erroneous,  which  the  Church  did  not  protest  against,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  rather  seemed  to  sanction.  Now,  when  once 
these  errors  were  pointed  out  and  proved  to  be  unscriptural,  our 
divines  would  have  been  guilty  of  heresy  had  they  pertinaciously 
adhered  to  them.  Before  the  Reformation,  those  who  adhered  to 
them  were  not  guilty  of  heresy,  for  they  held  the  doctrines,  which 
(ever  since  the  Reformation)  we  have  renounced,  from  a  mere 
error  of  fact.  They  supposed  them  to  be  revealed  doctrines,  and 
therefore  they  in  humble  faith  received  them ;  we,  on  the  contrary, 
have  ascertained  that  these  doctrines  were  not  revealed,  and,  there- 
fore, influenced  by  the  same  faith,  we  reject  them ;  so  that  it  was 
by  one  and  the  self-same  principle  that  both  before  and  since  the 
Reformation  the  true  members  of  the  Church  of  England  have  been 
actuated.  They  said,  and  we  say  precisely  the  same,  whatsoever 
is  revealed,  that  we  will  not  question,  but  believe.  But  as  to  the 
fact,  whether  this  or  that  doctrine  was  revealed,  they  were  less 
cautious  than  we  are  now — we,  who,  perhaps,  err  on  the  very  side 
of  caution. 

But,  to  return  to  the  Archbishop  and  prelates  who  aided  him  in 
the  work  of  reformation.  They  discovered  that  all  the  errors 
which  they  detected  in  their  Church  were  innovations  gradually 
and  imperceptibly  introduced,  and  not  belonging  originally  or 
essentially  to  the  Church  of  England ;  that,  even  in  the  seventh 
century,  five  councils  were  held  in  England,  when  the  doctrines 
denounced  by  the  Reformers  were  unknown.  What,  then,  did  the 
Archbishop  and  his  associates  determine  to  do  1  They  determined, 
as  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to  do,  not  to  overthrow  the  old 
Church  and  establish  a  Protestant  sect  in  its  place,  but  merely  to 
reform,  to  correct  abuses  in  the  existing  Church ;  and  aided  by  the 
civil  powers,  this  they  did,  by  asserting,  first,  their  own  indepen- 
dence as  bishops  against  the  usurped  authority  of  the  Pope,  who  had 
no  more  authority  of  right  in  England  than  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury 
had  in  Rome ;  by  discontinuing  practices  which  led  evidently  to 
unscriptural  superstitions  ;  by  protesting  against  certain  prevalent 
erroneous  doctrines ;  by  translating  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient 
Ritual  and  Liturgy,  which  latter  (the  Ritual  and  Liturgy  we  still 
retain,)  besides  translating,  they  re-arranged.  But  though  they 
did  this,  they  still  remained  the  same  Bishops  and  divines  of  the 
same  Church.  An  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  old  supersti- 
tions in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  but,  by  the  pious  firmness  of  Eliza- 
beth, her  Bishops  were  enabled  to  complete  the  work  so  happily 
commenced  in  the  reigns  of  her  father  and  brother. 

Now  from  this  historical  statement  you  see  the  absurdity  of 
which  the  Papists  are  guilty,  when  they  accuse  us  of  having  de- 
serted or  dissented  from  the  old  Church,  and  of  having  reared  a 
new  Church,  of  human  origin — the  absurdity  of  their  speaking  of 
theirs  as  the  old  Church  and  the  old  religion. 
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About  two  years  ago  this  very  chapel  in  which  we  are  now  as- 
sembled was  repaired,  certain  disfigurements  removed,  certain  im- 
provements made ;  would  it  not  be  absurd  on  that  account  to 
contend  that  it  is  no  longer  the  Chapel  Royal  1  Would  it  not  be 
still  more  absurd  if  some  one  were  to  build  a  new  chapel  in  the 
neighbourhood,  imitating  closely  what  this  chapel  was  five  years 
ago,  and  carefully  piling  up  all  the  dust  and  rubbish  which  was  at 
that  time  swept  from  hence,  and  then  pronounce  that,  not  this,  to 
be  the  ancient  chapel  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England  1  The  absur- 
dity is  at  once  apparent ;  but  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  done 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Papist.  The  present  Church  of  England 
is  the  old  Catholic  Church  of  England,  reformed  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry,  Edward,  and  Elizabeth,  of  certain  superstitious  errors  ;  it 
is  the  same  Church  which  came  down  from  our  British  and  Saxon 
ancestors,  and,  as  such,  it  possesses  its  original  endowments,  which 
were  never,  as  ignorant  persons  foolishly  suppose,  taken  from  one 
Church  and  given  to  another.  The  Church  remained  the  same 
after  it  was  reformed  as  it  was  before,  just  as  a  man  remains  the 
same  man  after  he  has  washed  his  face  as  he  was  before ;  just  as 
Naaman,  the  leper,  remained  the  same  Naaman  after  he  was  cured 
of  his  leprosy  as  he  was  before.  And  so  regularly,  so  canonically, 
was  the  Reformation  conducted,  that  even  those  who  thought  no 
reformation  requisite  still  remained  for  a  time  in  the  Church ;  they 
did  not  consider  what  was  done  (though  they  did  not  approve  of  it) 
sufficient  to  drive  them  into  a  schism.  It  was  not  till  the  12  th  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  that,  listening  to  the  exhortations  of  the 
Pope,  they  quitted  the  Church  and  formed  a  new  sect ;  from  which 
the  present  Roman  Dissenters  have  descended,  and  in  which  were 
retained  all  those  errors  in  opinion  and  practice,  all  that  rubbish 
which  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  had  at  the  Reformation 
corrected  and  swept  away.  Let  it  always  be  remembered  that  the 
English  Romanists  separated  from  us,  not  we  from  them;  we  did 
not  go  out  from  them,  but  they  from  us.  The  slightest  acquaint- 
ance with  that  neglected  branch  of  learning,  ecclesiastical  history, 
will  convince  us  of  this.  They  left  the  Church  of  England,  to  which 
they  originally  belonged,  because  they  thought  their  bishops  had  re- 
formed too  much,  had  become  too  Protestant :  just  as  Protestant 
Dissenters  left  us,  because  they  thought  we  had  not  reformed 
enough ;  that  we  were,  as  they  still  style  us,  too  Popish.  The  one 
party  left  us  because  they  wanted  no  reform  ;  the  other  because,  in- 
stead of  a  reformation,  they  wished  a  religious  revolution:  the 
Reformers  of  the  Church  of  Englaud  carefully  preserved  the  mid- 
dle path.  The  Church  of  England,  then,  that  Church  to  which  we 
belong,  is  the  old  Catholic  Church  which  was  originally  planted  in 
this  country.  But  the  founders  of  the  Church  of  England — re- 
member, 1  do  not  mean  the  Reformers,  for  nothing  but  ignorance 
the  most  gross  will  speak  of  them  as  our  founders ;  ignorance  which 
concedes  to  the  Papists  an  argument  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance— the  founders  or  planters  of  the  Chwch  of  England,  both 
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Britons  and  Saxons,  were  bishops  ordained  by  other  bishops,  pre- 
cisely as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time  ;  the  catalogue  has  been 
carefully  and  providentially  preserved  from  the  beginning.  And 
the  bishops  who  ordained  them  had  been  ordained  by  other  bishops, 
and  so  back  to  the  apostles,  who  ordained  the  first  bishops,  being 
themselves  ordained  of  Christ.  This  is  what  is  called  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostolic  succession,  which  is  a  doctrine  of  considera- 
ble importance.  For,  unless  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  sent 
by  Christ,  what  right  have  they  to  act  in  His  name)  If  we  were 
passing  through  a  foreign  land,  we  might  be  perfectly  competent  to 
act  as  ambassador  for  the  Queen  of  England ;  but  would  any  foreign 
potentate  receive  us  as  such,  unless  we  could  produce  our  creden- 
tials] Many  a  lawyer  may  be  as  well  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  the  Chancellor  himself,  but  is  he 
able  to  act  as  Chancellor  3  No,  certainly ;  not  unless  he  has  first 
received  a  commission  from  his  Sovereign.  And  so  with  respect 
to  religion.  What  right  has  a  man  to  take  upon  himself  to  act  as 
God's  ambassador,  unless  God  has  commissioned  him  to  act  1  An 
eloquent  man  he  may  be,  and  one  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  but  he 
has  no  authority  to  speak  in  God's  name  until  God  has  given  him 
that  authority.  How,  asks  St.  Paul,  shall  they  preach — i.  e.  preach 
lawfully,  unless  they  be  sent — i.  e.  sent  by  God1?  "  No  man,"  says 
Scripture,  "  taketh  this  honour  to  himself  but  he  that  is  called  of 
God."  Nay,  "even  Christ,"  says  the  apostle,  "  glorified  not  him- 
self to  be  made  a  high-priest,  but  He  that  said  unto  him,  'Thou 
art  my  son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee'" — even  He  entered  not 
on  his  ministerial  office  until  he  was  externally  appointed  thereto. 
As  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Father,  so  were 
the  apostles  sent  by  Him.  "As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,"  He 
says,  soon  after  his  resurrection,  "  even  so  send  I  you."  Now, 
how  had  the  Father  sent  him  1  He  had  sent  him  to  act  as  His 
supreme  minister  on  earth  ;  as  such  to  appoint  under  him  subor- 
dinate ministers,  and  to  do  what  he  then  did  ;  and  when  his  work 
on  earth  was  done,  to  hand  on  his  commission  to  others.  The 
apostles,  in  like  manner,  were  sent  by  Christ  to  act  as  His  chief 
ministers  in  the  Church,  to  appoint  subordinate  ministers  under 
them,  and  then,  as  He  had  done,  to  hand  on  their  commission  to 
others.  And  on  this  commission,  after  our  Lord  had  ascended  up 
on  high,  the  apostles  proceeded  to  act.  They  formed  their  con- 
verts into  churches ;  these  churches  consisted  of  baptized  believers, 
to  officiate  among  whom  subordinate  ministers,  priests,  and  dea- 
cons, were  ordained,  while  the  apostle  who  first  formed  any  parti- 
cular church  exercised  over  it  episcopal  superintendence,  either 
holding  an  occasional  visitation,  by  sending  for  the  clergy  to  meet 
him  (as  St.  Paul  summoned  to  Miletus  the  clergy  of  Ephesus,)  or 
else  transmitting  to  them  those  pastoral  addresses  which,  under 
the  name  of  Epistles,  form  so  important  a  portion  of  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. At  length,  however,  it  became  necessary  for  the  apostles 
to  proceed  yet  further,  and  to  do  as  their  Lord  had  empowered 
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them  to  do— to  hand  on  their  commission  to  others,  that  at  their 
own  death  the  governors  of  the  Church  might  not  be  extinct.  Of 
this  we  have  an  instance  in  Titus,  who  was  placed  in  Crete  by  St. 
Paul  to  act  as  chief  pastor  or  bishop,  and  another  in  Timothy,  who 
was  in  like  manner  set  over  the  Church  of  Ephesus.  And  when 
Timothy  was  thus  appointed  to  the  office  of  chief  pastor  he  was 
associated  with  St.  Paul,  who,  in  writing  to  the  Philippians,  com- 
mences his  salutation  thus — "  Paul  and  Timotheus  to  the  servants 
of  Jesus  Christ  who  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  bishops  and 
deacons." 

Now,  we  have  here  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry  clearly  allu- 
ded to.  The  title  of  bishop  is,  to  be  sure,  given  to  the  second  or- 
der ;  but  it  is  not  for  words,  but  for  things,  that  we  are  to  contend. 
Titles  may  be  changed  while  offices  remain;  so  senators  exist, 
though  they  are  not  now  of  necessity  old  men ;  and  most  absurd 
would  it  be  to  contend  that  when  we  speak  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  we  can  mean  no  other  office  than  that  held  under  the 
Roman  republic,  because  we  find  Cicero  also  saluted  as  emperor. 

So  stood  the  matter  in  the  apostolic  age,  when  the  chief  pastors 
of  the  Church  were  generally  designated  apostles  or  angels,  i.  e. 
messengers  sent  by  God  himself.  In  the  next  century,  the  office 
remaining,  the  designation  of  those  who  held  it  was  changed,  the 
title  of  apostle  was  confined  to  the  twelve,  including  St.  Paul ;  and 
the  chief  pastors  who  succeeded  them  were  thenceforth  called 
bishops,  the  subordinate  ministers  being  styled  priests  and  deacons. 
And  thus  we  see,  as  Christ  was  sent  by  the  Father,  so  He  sent 
tne  apostles ;  as  the  apostles  were  sent  by  Christ,  so  did  they 
send  the  first  race  of  bishops  ;  as  the  first  race  of  bishops  was  sent 
by  the  apostles,  so  they  sent  the  second  race  of  bishops,  the  second 
the  third,  and  so  down  to  our  present  bishops,  who  can  thus  trace 
their  spiritual  descent  from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  so  prove  their 
divine  authority  to  govern  the  Churches  over  which  they  are  canon- 
ically  appointed  to  preside.  Like  the  apostles,  they  have  the  right  to 
appoint  under  them  the  subordinate  ministers ;  and  so,  let  the  Papists 
say  what  they  will,  the  clergy  of  England  can  establish  their  right 
by  commission  from  Christ  to  minister  in  sacred  things. 

Such  was  originally  the  constitution,  not  of  one  or  two  Churches 
only,  but  of  the  Church  universal — the  Church  Catholic.  Against 
the  Church  so  constituted  in  various  places  sectarians  arose,  even 
in  the  apostolic  age.  These  sects  were  generally,  like  modern 
sects,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  their  founders.  But  true 
churches  disdained  to  be  called  after  any  human  being  whatever, 
since  of  them  Christ  was  the  author  and  finisher.  The  Episco- 
pal Churches,  persevering  in  the  Apostle's  doctrine  and  fellow- 
ship, were  styled  collectively  The  Catholic  Church  ;  and  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  sects,  the  true  orthodox 
church  in  any  particular  country  was  sometimes  called  a  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  sometimes  the  Catholic  Church  of  that 
place,  and  hence  the  term  Catholic  came  by  degress  to  signify  (as 
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Bishop  Bev?k;dge  remarks)  much  the  same  as  our  t  era*  trthodox— 
the  orthodox  Church,  and  orthodox  members  of  the  same — that 
Church  which  adhered  to  the  scriptural  discipline  and  doctrine 
universally  received,  as  distinguished  from  the  discipline  in  /ented, 
and  the  doctrine  propounded,  by  individual  teachers. 

You  see  here,  by  the  way,  the  folly,  (if  it  be  not  a  sin,  for  it  is 
calling  'evil  good,  and  good  evil')  of  styling  the  Romish  Dissen- 
ters in  England,  as  some  persons  in  extreme  ignorance,  and  others 
perhaps  with  bad  intentions,  do,  "  Catholics ;"  for  this  insinuates 
that  we  of  the  Church  of  England  are  heretics,  whereas  you  have 
seen  that  ours,  not  theirs,  is  the  true  and  orthodox  Church  of 
Christ  in  this  country,  the  real  Catholic  Church  in  and  of  Eng- 
land. If  they  dislike  the  name  of  Papist,  we  may  speak  of  them 
as  Romanists,  or  even  Roman  Catholics.  Roman  Catholics  they 
may  be  styled,  for  (though  schismatics  and  Dissenters  in  Eng- 
land) in  France  and  Italy  they  belong  to  a  Church  true  by  descent, 
though  corrupted  by  Roman  or  Popish  superstitions.  A  bad  man 
is  still  a  man,  and  you  may  refuse  to  associate  with  him  before  he 
reforms ;  but  still  you  will  never  permit  him  so  to  style  himself  a 
man  as  to  imply  that  you  yourself  are  an  inhuman  being. 

Pure  in  doctrine,  apostolic  in  its  discipline,  and  edifying  in 
its  ceremonies,  this  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  diffused  its 
blessings,  and  preserved  its  purity,  for  many  hundred  years.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  existed,  still  working  good  and  administering 
grace  according  to  the  exigence  of  the  times,  emitting  a  ray  of 
light  when  all  around  was  dark.  But  the  surrounding  ignorance 
and  gloom  prevented  the  detection  of  various  corruptions  and  dis- 
figurements which  by  degrees  crept  into  it,  until  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  sun  of  learning  having  dawned  upon  Europe,  its  defects  in 
this  country  began  to  betray  themselves  too  obviously  to  be  any 
longer  tolerated.  Of  these  defects,  so  far  as  the  English  branch  of 
the  Church  was  concerned,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  I  have  before  stated,  by  degrees  became  aware  ;  and  while  they 
venerated  the  fabric  which  Apostles  had  reared,  and  of  which 
Christ  himself  was  the  chief  corner  stone,  they  carefully  remo- 
ved the  incrustations  which  disfigured  it,  and,  sweeping  away  the 
rubbish  by  which  it  had  been  overlaid,  displayed  the  real  rock 
upon  which  it  had  been  built.  Thus  was  the  Catholic  and  Apos- 
tolic Church,  of  which  we  profess  our  belief  in  the  Creeds,  rescued 
in  England  from  Popish  domination,  and  (reformed  or  brought 
back  to  its  primitive  purity,  dignified  in  its  simplicity)  it  retained 
the  ministry  in  regular  succession  from  the  Apostles,  and  a 
Ritual  and  Liturgy  which  can  themselves  in  great  part  be  traced 
back  to  the  Apostolic  age. 

Although  causelessly  to  separate  from  such  a  Church  must  be  i 
pchismatical  act,  yet  we  do  not  uncharitably  pronounce  sentence 
of  condemnation  upon  those  who  have,  by  circumstances  ovei 
which  they  have  no  control,  been  brought  up  without  its  pale.  Tn 
error,  of  course,  we  believe  thorn  to  be,  but  certainly  not  in  such 
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error  from  that  circumstance  as  to  endanger  their  salvation :  and 
if  we  suppose  them,  as  we  must  do,  to  lack  our  privileges,  this 
ought  only  to  make  us  respect  them  the  more  if  at  any  timo  we 
find  them  (with  fewer  advantages)  surpassing  us  in  godliness. 
We  do  not.  confine  God's  grace  and  favour  to  the  Church,  for 
we  remember  that  though  Job  was  not  a  member  of  the  then 
Church  of  God,  still  he  was  a  man  eminently  pious  and  highly 
favoured;  we  remember,  that  though  Balaam  was  not  in  the 
Church,  yet  he  was  an  inspired  prophet ;  we  remember,  that  Jethro 
also,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  though  not  a  proselyte  to  Israel 
(and  the  Church  at  that  time  was  confined  to  the  Israelites,)  was 
yet  a  servant  of  God  ;  we  remember  that  the  Rechabites  were 
actually  commended  by  God  at  the  very  time  he  passed  censure 
upon  those  who  were  then  in  his  Church — the  people  of  Israel. 

Remembering  all  this,  we  say  not  that  other  denominations 
of  Christians  are  cast  out  from  the  mercy  of  God  through  the  Sa- 
viour because  they  belong  not  to  the  Church  ;  all  that  we  say  is, 
that  it  does  not  follow  that  these  concessions  must  render  void  the 
Divine  appointment  of  the  Church,  the  Divine  command  to  all 
nations,  and  of  course  to  all  mankind,  to  be  united  with  it,  or  the 
Scriptural  evidence  for  episcopacy  as  the  divinely  sanctioned  or- 
ganization of  its  ministry — and  we  contend,  that  a  treasure  having 
been  committed  to  us,  we  are  not  to  undervalue  it,  lest  we  should 
offend  others,  but  are  to  preserve  it  in  its  purity,  and  in  all  its  inte- 
grity to  transmit  it  to  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 

And  let  me  ask,  is  not  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  a  Church 
thus  orthodox  in  its  doctrine,  and  true  by  descent,  thus  both  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant,  a  privilege  for  which  we  should  be  deeply  grate- 
ful to  the  providence  and  grace  of  God  ?  And  will  not  the  account 
we  shall  have  to  render  be  awful,  if  we  neglect,  despise  or  forego, 
the  advantages  thus  placed  within  our  reach  1 

Let  us  ever  remember,  that  the  primary  object  for  which  the 
Church  was  instituted  by  Christ,  its  author  and  finisher,  and  for 
which  the  apostolical  succession  of  its  ministers  was  established, 
that  the  primary  object  for  which  through  ages  of  persecution,  and 
ages  of  prosperity,  and  ages  of  darkness,  and  ages  of  corruption, 
and  ages  of  reformation,  and  ages  of  latitudinarianism,  and  now  in 
an  age  of  rebuke  and  blasphemy,  now  when  we  have  fallen  on  evil 
days  and  evil  tongues,  the  primary  object  for  which  the  Church 
has  still  been  preserved  by  a  providential  care,  marvellous  some- 
times, if  not  miraculous,  in  our  eyes,  was  and  is,  to  convey  super- 
naturally  the  saving  merits  of  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  the  sanctifying  graces  of  his  Holt  Spirit  to  the  belie- 
ver's soul.  In  the  Church  it  is  that  the  appointed  means  are  to 
be  found  by  which  that  mysterious  uuion  with  Christ  is  promo- 
ted, in  which  our  spiritual  life  consists ;  in  her  it  is  that  the  third 
Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  abideth  forever,  gradually  to  change 
the  heart  of  sinful  man,  and  to  make  that  flesh  which  He  finds 
stone,  gradually  to  prepare  us  for  heaven,  while  our  ascended  Sa 
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vxjur  is  preparing  heaven  for  us.  And  oh,  my  brethren,  what  a 
privilege  it  is  to  have  this  well  of  living  waters  in  which  you  may 
wash  and  be  clean !  You  know  that  you  are  sinful  creatures,  very 
iar  gone  from  righteousness :  you  know  that  your  condition  is 
such  that  you  cannot  turn  and  prepare  yourselves  by  your  own 
natural  strength  and  good  works  to  faith  and  calling  upon  God  ; 
you  know  that  by  nature  you  cannot  love  the  Lord  your  God  with 
all  your  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength ;  you  cannot  discharge  the 
various  duties  of  your  various  situations  in  life ;  you  know 
that  whatever  your  condition  now  may  be,  the  hour  must  come  of 
affliction  and  sorrow,  of  sickness  and  sadness,  the  inevitable  hour 
of  death ;  and  the  Church  is  instituted  to  convey  to  you  pardon 
upon  your  repentance,  and  grace  in  time  of  need ;  it  is  instituted 
to  instruct  you  in  your  ignorance,  to  comfort  you  in  your  sorrows, 
to  elevate  you  in  your  devotions,  to  bring  you  into  communion 
with  your  Saviour,  your  Sanctifler,  your  God  ;  to  prepare  you  for 
the  hour  of  death,  yea,  for  the  day  of  judgment;  and  this  she  chiefly 
does  through  the  sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  other  divinely 
appointed  ordinances  of  religion,  if  of  them  you  will  but  avail 
yourselves. 

But  this  is  not  ah  ;  while  the  Church  thus  ministers  grace  to  in- 
dividual?" .  it  is  part  of  her  business  to  preserve,  hand  down  and  pro- 
claim the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  And  our  duty, 
therefore,  it  is — especially  if  we  happen  by  God's  providence  to  be 
caPed  to  situations  of  influence,  rank,  or  authority — by  all  the 
means  in  our  power  to  increase  her  efficiency  in  this  respect,  to 
put  her  on  the  watch-tower,  that  her  voice  may  be  heard  through 
the  length  and  the  breadth  of  the  land ;  our  duty  it  is,  to  take  care 
that  her  faith  be  preserved  intact  and  pure  ;  our  duty  it  is,  to  vin- 
dicate her  from  the  glosses  of  ignorance  and  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  prejudice  and  malice  :  our  duty  it  is  clearly  to  define,  and 
zealously  to  maintain,  those  peculiar  doctrines  and  that  peculiar 
discipline,  which  have  always  marked,  and  do  still  continue  to 
mark,  the  distinctions  between  the  Church  of  Christ,  administer- 
ed under  the  superintendence  of  chief  pastors  or  Bishops  who 
have  regularly  succeeded  to  the  Apostles,  from  those  sects  of 
Christianity  which  exist  under  self-appointed  teachers. 
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CHRISTIAN   LIBERTY; 

OR, 

WHY  SHOULD  WE  BELONG  TO  THE  PROTESTANT 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH ! 

BY  A  LAYMAN. 


He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  Me  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  Me,  receiveth 
Him  that  sent  me. 

He  that  receiveth  a  prophet,  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shill  receive  n 
prophet's  reward  ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man,  in  the  name  of  ,1 
righteous  man,  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward.—  Matth.  x.  40,  41. 

John  Evans  was  walking  along  the  lane  between  his  own 
house  and  the  common,  when  just  at  the  place  where  the  lane 
makes  a  turning,  he  suddenly  met  Dr.  Spencer,  the  Rector  of  his 
parish.  John  was  not  particularly  pleased  at  thus  meeting  his 
Pastor,  for  several  reasons.  He  had  formerly  been  a  most  regular 
attendant  at  the  parish  church,  from  which  he  had  lately  chosen 
to  absent  himself,  with  his  family.  Not  that  he  stayed  away  from 
idleness,  or  from  any  intentional  disregard  of  the  commands  ol 
God  ;  he  felt,  as  he  imagined,  the  same  reverence  for  the  Divine 
Will  as  ever ;  it  was,  indeed,  rather  a  mistaken  zeal  than  any  thing 
else,  which  had  led  to  his  change  of  conduct  He  had  been 
induced,  one  Sunday,  by  a  friend  who  belonged  to  a  dissenting 
congregation,  to  go  with  him  to  the  meeting-house  ;  and  when  he 
was  there,  there  was  something  in  the  energy  of  the  preacher's 
manner,  in  the  vehement  action  by  which  his  teaching  was 
accompanied,  and  his  seeming  earnestness  in  the  holy  cause  of 
God,  which,  as  it  was  quite  new  to  John,  was  particularly  striking 
to  him.  Compared  with  the  fervour  of  this  man,  the  quiet  but 
sound  discourses  of  his  Rector  seemed  spiritless  and  tame  ;  and 
Jahn  came  out  of  the  meeting  under  the  influence  of  such  enthu- 
siastic feelings,  as  led  him  to  resolve  to  visit  it  again  the  first 
opportunity.  And  thus  he  was  led  on  to  go  again,  and  again,  till 
at  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a  regular  attendant  there. 
Thither  he  accordingly  took  his  family,  Sunday  after  Sunday  y  and 
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deserted,  of  course,  the  old  parish  church,  the  venerable  building 
in  which  he  and  his  had  received  the  holy  rite  of  Baptism,  in 
which,  as  each  of  them  in  turn  outgrew  their  infancy,  they  had 
heard  for  the  first  time  the  solemn  sound  of  congregational  prayer, 
and  in  which  those  who  had  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  had  frequently 
received,  from  Christ's  autnorised  Ministers,  the  symbols  of  Hia 
sacred  Body  and  Blood. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  follows,  that  in  making  this  change 
upon  such  grounds  as  have  been  described,  John  Evans  did  not 
understand  that  he  was  disobeying  the  God  whom  he  was  trying 
to  serve,  and  putting  a  slight  upon  that  Saviour,  whose  disciu.e 
he  not  only  professed  himself,  but  in  good  earnest  desired  to  be. 
Yet  though  he  did  not  enter  into  this  view  of  the  matter  ;  though 
he  knew  not  that  he  had  shown  disrespect  to  Christ  in  His  Mi- 
nister ;  still  he  felt  as  though  he  had  not  been  behaving  with  per- 
fect respect  to  the  Doctor,  whom  he  loved  on  his  own  account,  as 
he  had  indeed  every  reason  to  do.  So  what  with  his  fear  of  a  re- 
buke on  this  ground  ;  (a  rebuke  which  he  dreaded  the  more  from 
the  mildness  of  the  language  in  which  he  knew  that  it  would  be 
clothed  ;)  what  with  the  irksomeness  of  having  to  avow  opinions 
which  must  be  disagreeable  to  one  whom  he  so  highly  respected ; 
and  moreover,  the  suspicion  which  he  could  not  help  feeling,  that 
in  these  new  ways  of  his,  so  different  from  what  he  had  been  used 
to  revere,  and  so  suddenly  taken  up,  he  might  possibly  be  wrong ; 
for  all  these  various  reasons,  he  met  his  Pastor  with  a  downcast 
and  half-guilty  look,  very  different  from  the  open,  honest  smile 
with  which  he  had  till  then  ever  greeted  the  good  Clergyman. 

Dr.  Spencer,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  difference.  "  Well, 
John,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  was  on  my  way  to  have 
a  little  conversation  with  you,  and  should  have  been  sorry  to  have 
missed  you." 

John  thought  it  best  to  be  bold,  and  come  out  at  once  with  his 
defence  of  himself.  "  I  believe,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  that  I  can  guess 
what  it  is  you  were  wishing  to  talk  with  me  about.  I  have  taken 
a  step  which  I  fear,...I  know,...must  be  displeasing  to  you,  Sir.  I 
trust  however,  that  in  exercising  my  Christian  Liberty  in  the 
choice  of  my  spiritual  teacher,  and  joining  the  meeting  instead  of 
going  to  Church,  I  shall  not  seem  to  have  acted  from  disrespect  to 
you,  Sir,  who  have  so  long  been  a  good  friend  to  me  and  mine." 

Dr. — By  no  means,  John ;  do  not  suppose  either  that  I  feel  per- 
sonally offended  by  your  conduct,  or  that  I  do  not  regard  you  with 
feelings  as  friendly  as  ever.  But,  as  to  the  Christian  Liberty  you 
speak  of,  we  perhaps  understand  that  matter  rather  differently ; 
^and  it  was  because  I  thought  you  were  in  some  mistake  about  it, 
that  I  was  coming  to  see  you  to-day.  I  have  missed  yourself  and 
family  for  some  Sundays  past  in  Church,  and  understood  you  had 
join ->  1  the  meeting.     Is  not  this  the  case  1 

Jo'in. — It  is,  Sir:  and,  as  I  have  already  said,  without  the 
slightest  notion  of  showing  you  disrespect. 
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Dr. — Say  r.o  more  about  that,  John ;  I  know  you  too  well  to 
suspect  you  for  a  moment  of  such  a  feeling1  as  that.  Speak  to  me, 
as  to  your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher,  in  perfect  candour  ;  and 
do  not  fear  that  I  shall  be  offended  by  any  thing  you  say,  while 
you  tell  me  fairly  your  reasons  for  this  change  in  your  conduct. 

J. — I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  in  the  old  Church  I  never  heard  any 
thing  from  you  but  what  was  good  ;  and  I  never  thought,  till  the 
other  day,  that  I  could  pray  better  in  any  other  words  than  in 
those  of  the  Church  Service.  But  there  is  something  so  fine  in 
the  prayers  without  book,  as  they  are  offered  at  meeting,  and 

Dr. — x\nd  something  perhaps  in  the  manner  and  language  of 
the  preacher,  who  preaches  there  without  book  also  1  But  let  me 
ask,  had  you  no  other  reasons  than  these,  and  such  as  these 
for  leaving  the  Church  J 

J — None,  Sir,  but  such  as  these  ;  at  least  none  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Dr. — You  did  not  consider  that  either  the  Church  Prayer-book, 
or  my  Sermons,  taught  doctrines  contrary  to  the  great  truths  re 
vealed  in  God's  Word  7 

J. — God  forbid,  Sir. 

Dr. — You  had  then,  perhaps,  some  such  notion  as  this  ;  you 
thought  that  in  the  Church  you  could  pray  well,  but  at  meeting 
you  could  pray  rather  better  1 

J. — Just  so,  Sir, 

Dr. — And  you  thought  that  you  were  doing  God,  service,  then, 
by  joining  that  worship  which  touched  you  most  1 

J. — And  surely,  Sir,  I  was  right  in  that  thought,  at  least. 

Dr. — You  would  have  been  right,  if  God  had  not  chosen  a 
Minister  for  you.  In  that  case  perhaps  you  might  have  used  your 
Christian  Liberty,  as  you  call  it,  and  joined  any  congregation  and 
worship  you  pleased.  But  His  having  given  a  clear  command 
alters  the  case,  and  makes  that  which  would  otherwise  have  beer 
a  matter  of  indifference,  an  act  of  disobedience  and  sin. 

J. — But  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  ask,  Sir,  when  did  God  give 
this  command,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  7  I  am  not  so  ready  with 
the  Bible  as  learned  people,  yet  I  know  it  in  my  own  way.  That 
was  the  very  thing  I  heard  Mr.  Tims,  who  preaches  at  the  meet- 
ing, ask  last  Sunday.  He  said,  "  where  is  the  Church  spoken  of 
in  the  Bible  1  name  chapter  and  verse  where  we  are  bid  belong 
to  it."  And  then  he  went  on  to  say,  that  the  new  heart  is  every 
thing ;  and  that  we  shall  not  be  asked  at  the  last  day,  whether  we 
were  Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  but  what  the  state  of  our  heart  is. 

Dr. — We  shall  be  asked  at  the  last  day,  whether  we  have  obey- 
ed God's  commandments ;  now  one  of  those  commandments  is, 
that  we  should  belong  to  the  Church,  as  I  wdl  soon  show  you. 
But  first  you  shall  tell  me  what  has  been  your  reason,  till  lately, 
for  going  to  Church. 

J. — I  was  born  of  Church-going  parents,  and  that  made  me  a 
regular  Church-goer  in  my  youth.  And  when  I  grew  up,  I  always, 
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at  least  till  the  other  day,  thought  that  I  had  the  best  of  reasons 
for  keeping  regular  to  Ciiurch.  In  the  first  place,  the  Church  was 
tho  friend  of  order ;  and  that  of  itself  would  be  a  reason,  even  if 
there  were  no  other,  for  good  citizens  keeping  to  it ;  and  then, 
1  knew  it  was  very  ancient,  whereas  all  the  meetings  about  are 
(s;i  to  say)  of  yesterday,  and  in  one  sense  upstarts.  And  then  I 
had  heard  from  you,  Sir,  that  in  former  times  it  had  Saints  and 
Martyrs,  such  as  were  when  our  Lord  was  on  earth.  And  I 
thought  it  therefore  far  more  likely  to  be  right,  and  had  a  stronger 
claim  on  me  than  any  other  religion  ;  and  especially  since  I  was 
a  pretty  regular  reader  of  my  Bible,  and  never  found  the  teaching 
which  I  heard  at  Church  different  from  that  which  I  thus  picked 
up  at  home. 

Dr. — x\D  good  reasons  as  far  as  they  went ;  but  I  see  that  I 
was  right  in  supposing  the  chief  claim  the  Church  has  on  all 
Christians,  is  unknown  to  you.  Our  Church  is  sprung  from  that 
very  church  which  Christ  set  up  at  Jerusalem  when  he  came 
upon  earth  ;  and  none  of  the  sects  have  this  great  gift.  It  is  a 
branch  of  that  Holy  Church,  which  Christ  promised  to  be  with, 
"  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  You  must  surely  often  have 
met  in  the  Bible  with  mention  of  "  the  Church  ;"  what  did  you 
sunpose  the  word  to  mean  ] 

J. — I  do  not  know,  Sir,  that  I  had  any  very  clear  idea  what  it 
meant ;  but  I  rather  thought  it  meant  all  sincere  Christians  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  to  whatever  Church  or  sect  they  might  belong. 

Dr. — Then  it  seems  you  did  not  understand  the  word  "  Church" 
to  signify  a  body  of  men,  bound  by  the  same  laws,  acting  together, 
speaking  the  same  tiring,  attending  the  same  worship,  reverencing 
the  same  Pastors  and  Teachers,  and  receiving  at  their  hands  the 
Sacraments  which  Christ  has  ordained.  Yet  it  is  quite  certain 
that  this  is  what  our  Lord  meant,  when  He  spoke  of  His  Church. 
He  meant  a  Church  governed  as  he  appointed.  This  will  be  clear 
to  you  from  Matt,  xviii.  15, 16,  17.  In  these  verses  Christ  speaks 
of  the  Church  ;  in  the  last  of  them  He  bids  His  Disciples  regard 
any  one  who  should  in  certain  cases  refuse  to  "  hear  the  Church," 
as  a  heathen  and  a  publican  ;  as  an  opposer  of  His  authority,  and 
an  outcast  from  His  sacred  fold.  Thus  it  appears  the  Church  He 
speaks  of,  is  not  a  mere  number  of  good  people  scattered  over  the 
world,  who  may  or  may  not  have  communion  with  each  other, 
(which  was  your  notion  of  the  word,)  but  one  public  orderly  body, 
consisting  of  Ministers  and  people,  such  as  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  To  be  sure  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States*  is  a  branch, 
happens  to  have  wealth  and  honour,  and  that  first  Church  had  not ; 
but  this  is  but  an  accidental  difference  between  them.  If  the  Church 
of  England  were  to  lose  its  wealth  and  honour,  it  would  not,  could 
not  cease  to  be  a  branch  of  the  true  Church.  For  the  true 
Church,  and  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  branch  of  it,  is  founded 
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on  a  rock,  and  against  it  the  gates  of  hell  will  never  prevail ;  as 
you  may  read,  Matt.  xvi.  18,  Id. 

J. — It' you  would  kindly  write  down  these  texts  for  me,  I  will 
turn  them  out  of  my  own  JLble,  and  think  over  them.  Tnere  is 
one  thing,  however,  Sir,  which  comes  into  my  mind  to  ask  you. 
Even  supposing  all  Cnristians  ougrU  to  join  together  in  one,  yet 
they  do  not.  There  are  a  good  many  religions  among  us,  and 
how  is  a  plain  unlearned  man  like  me  to  know  which  is  the  real 
Church,  spoken  of  in  these  passages  ! 

Dr. — The  matter  is  not  so  difficult  as  you  imagine,  even  to  the 
most  unlearned.  Tiie  true  Church  of  Christ  must  possess,  as  I 
will  now  show  you,  certain  marks;  to  which  not  even  a  pretence 
is  made  by  the  numerous  sects  of  Dissenters  with  winch  our 
country,  from  different  unfortunate  circumstances,  abounds.  Let 
me  go  back  to  the  time  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached,  and 
con/erts  made  by  the  Apostles.  Many  of  these  believers,  we 
find,  acknowledged  in  the  Apostles  the  authority  which  Christ 
had  given. them  over  the  flock,  and  were  followers  of  them  even 
as  they  were  of  Christ,  (  1  Cor.  xi.  1.)  remembering  them  in  all 
things,  and  keeping  the  ordinances  which  they  had  delivered  to 
the  congregation  in  each  place  ;  and  for-  this  conduct  the  Corin- 
th.ans  received  the  inspired  praise  of  St.  Paul.  (ibid.  2.)  But 
there  were  others,  who  called  themselves  Christians,  who  caused 
divisions  among  the  brethren,  (1  Cor.  ii.  18,  19.)  forming  parties 
of  their  own,  and  setting  at  nought  the  Apostolical  Authority.  To 
these  St.  Paul  spoke  in  vain,  when  he  said,  "  1  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all 
speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you  ; 
but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in 
the  same  judgment."  (1  Cor.  i.  10.)  They  slighted  the  Lord's 
accredited  Minister,  and  said  that  his  bodily  presence  was  weak, 
and  his  speech  contemptible.  (2  Cor.  x.  10.)  Many  of  the  sect.* 
which  these  men  formed,  fell,  as  was  to  be  expected,  into  follies 
and  heresies  ;  but  even  without  reference  to  this  fact,  even  if  we 
suppose  them  to  have  taught  the  great  doctrines  of  Christianity 
with  the  same  purity  as  the  Apostles  did,  could  a  reasonable  man 
entertain  a  moment's  doubt,  granting  Christ  had  indeed  founded 
a  Church  on  earth,  which  that  Chuch  was  ;  whether  the  name  ol 
Church  belonged  to  the  company  of  Christians  which  obeyed  His 
Apostles;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  any  one  of  the  sects  which 
vilified  and  despised  them  ? 

J. — Certainly  not ;  that  is,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  as  long  as 
the  Apostles  were  alive,  that  the  Christians  whom  they  governea 
must  have  made  up  the  true  visible  Church  of  Christ 

Dr. — Sharply  argued,  John  ;  but  you  shall  not  escape  from  me 

notwithstanding.     For  at  ail  events,  is  it  not  plain  thai  there  was 

a  great  number  of  sects  then  as  now]  so  that  a  man,  who  wished 

to  do  his  duty,  would  have  to  look  about  him  carefully,  and  would 

be  in  danger  of  doing  wrong,  if  he  joined  the  first  body  of  so-ca^ed 

o* 
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Christians,  which  lie  met  with  ? — a  great  number  of  sects,  I  repeat, 
in  spite  of  the  Apostles  being-  alive  ;  so  that  it  is  not  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Apostles  being  dead,  which  makes  a  search  ne- 
cessary to  rind  the  true  Church. 
J. — I  see  what  you  would  say,  Sir  ] 

Dr. — Now  then  to  proceed.  You  are  disposed  to  doubt,  whether 
one  Church  was  truer  than  another  after  the  Apostles'  death. 
Surely  is  it  not  plain,  that  that  Church  would  still  be  the  true  one, 
which  they  had  governed'?  Now  you  will  ibid,  (Matt,  xxvin.  19, 
20.)  that  our  Lord  promised  to  be  with  His  Apostles  in  their  cha- 
racter of  teachers  and  baptizers  of  the  nations,  always,  even  unio 
the  end  of  the  world.     What  did  he  mean  by  that  J 

J. — He  could  not  mean  that  Peter,  James,  or  John,  or  their  bre- 
thren, were  to  live  forever  on  earth ;  for  we  know  that  they  are 
long  since  dead. 

Dr. — Certainly  not ;  and  we  must  therefore  ascribe  to  His  words 
the  only  other  meaning  which  they  can  reasonably  bear.  As  He 
^nld  not  have  spoken  of  the  persons  of  the  Apostles,  He  must  have 
><ooken  of  their  (ffices.  He  must  have  meant  that  though  Peter, 
fames,  and  John  should  be  taken  from  the  world,  the  true  Church 
Khould  never  be  left  without  Apostles,  but  be  guided  by  their  suc- 
cessors to  the  end  of  time. 

John  Evans  had  all  this  while  been  retracing  with  Dr.  Spencer 
♦•he  way  he  had  lately  come,  and  had  now  arrived  at  the  door  of 
his  own  house.  The  good  Clergyman  thinking  he  had  given  him 
setter  enough  to  cast  in  his  mind,  took  this  as  a  fit  moment  to 
break  off  the  conversation,  determining  to  resume  it  some  early 
day.  He  therefore  merely  went  into  his  parishioner's  house  to 
turn  out  for  him  the  texts  he  had  referred  to,  and  then  wished 
him  good  evening. 

TJ^e  next  Sunday  John  was  at  Church ;  and  after  the  Service 
\?v:is  over,  he  kept  lingering  in  the  path  which  led  to  the  Dr.'s 
ho«ise,  in  hopes  of  being  overtaken  by  his  Rector.  He  was  not 
disappointed.  Dr.  Spencer  soon  joined  him,  and  the  argument 
between  them  was  resumed. 

J. — If,  Sir,  as  you  were  saying,  our  Lord  meant,  that  there 
should  be  teachers  and  rulers  of  the  Church,  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  Apostles  after  their  death,  how  is  it  we  hear  notliing  of  these 
successors,  so  to  call  them,  in  Scripture  1 

Dr. — On  the  other  hand  I  affirm,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  them 
in  Scripture,  as  you  will  agree  with  me.  Surely  you  recollect  the 
Apostles  solemnly  laying  their  hands  on  others,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
ordaining  them,  to  act  as  their  assistants  and  fellows;  and  this 
they  did,  when  Christians  became  too  numerous  for  them  to  attend 
to  them  all  by  themselves.  Such  a  person  was  Timothy,  whom 
St.  Paul  thus  consecrated  by  the  putting  on  of  his  hand's,  (1  Tun. 
i.  6.)  to  bear  rule  over  that  branch  of  the  Church  which  was  estab- 
lished at  Ephesus  in  Asia ;  Titus  too,  whom  he  left  with  authority 
over  the  Church  in  the  island  of  Crete,  "  to  set  in  order  the  things 
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that  were  wanting ;"  (Tit.  i.  5.)  and  such  Epaphroditus,  whom  he 
sent  to  the  Phiiippians  as  his  "brother,  and  companion  in  labour, 
and  fellow-soldier,  but  their  messenger,"  or  Aposlle,  (Phil.  li.  2o.) 
Now  in  the  absence  of  the  Apostles,  what  do  you  suppose  would 
have  been  the  conduct  of  all  true  Christians  to  these  whom  the 
Apostles  had  appointed  ? 

J. — Of  course  they  would  have  shown  them  all  honour  and 
obedience,  in  order  to  show  their  respect  for  the  Apostles 
themselves. 

Dr. — Certainly ;  as  reverencing  St.  Paul,  they  would  have  at- 
tended to  his  plain  doctrine  ;  "  Whether  any  do  enquire  of  Titus, 
he  is  my  partner  and  fellow-helper  concerning  you ;  or  our  bre- 
thren (i.  e.  Luke  and  another  sent  to  act  jointly  with  Titus)  be 
enquired  of,  they  are  the  Apostles  of  the  Churches,  and  the  glory 
of  Christ.  Wherefore  show  ye  to  them  and  before  the  Churches, 
the  proof  of  your  love,  and  of  our  boasting  on  your  behalf."  (2Cor.4 
viii.  23,  24.)  On  the  other  hand,  how  do  you  think  these  new 
Apostles  would  have  been  treated  by  those  who  slighted  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

J. — Those  who  set  at  nought  the  Apostles  themselves,  would 
also  set  at  nought  those  who  stood  in  their  place. 

Dr. — You  see  then,  that  had  we  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
we  should  have  had  one  plain  test  among  others,  for  discovering 
the  true  Church,  in  spite  of  all  counterfeits  of  it.  The  true  Church 
was  that  Christian  body,  which  was  governed  by  men  commis- 
sioned by  the  Apostles  ;  and  those  who  were  perverse  towards 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  would  have  been  disobedient  towards 
them.  But  let  us  now  go  a  step  further.  Do  you  suppose  that 
Timothy,  for  instance,  ceased  to  be  an  Apostle,  such  as  St.  Paul 
had  made  him,  on  the  death  of  St.  Paul ! 

J. — I  do  not  see  why  he  should  ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  whe- 
ther there  is  proof  from  Scripture  that  he  did  not. 

Dr. — When  St.  Paul  was  just  going  to  be  put  to  death  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel,  he  writes  thus  to  Timothy :  "  Preach  the 
Word  ;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort 

with  all  long-suffering  and  doctrine Watch  thou  in  all  things, 

endure  affliction,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of 
thy  ministry.  For  /  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of 
my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finish- 
ed my  course."  (2  Tim.  iv.  2 — 7.) 

J. — From  these  words  it  is  certainly  clear  that  St.  Paul  intended 
Timothy,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  act  as  his  brother  and  fellow- 
rabourer  while  he  lived,  to  act  as  his  successor  when  he  should  be 
no  more. 

Dr. — And  all  true  Christians,  who  had  reverenced  Timothy  as 
if  really  St.  Paul,  when  that  Apostle  was  removed  from  them  for  a 
time  by  distance,  would  no  less  reverence  him  as  such,  when  the 
Apostle  was  removed  once  for  all  by  death. 

J. — They  could  do  no  less. 
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Dr. — It  follows  then,  that  even  when  the  Apostles  had  all  enter- 
ed into  their  rest,  i.  e.  in  the  second  age  of  the  Gospel,  we  might 
still  have  used  the  test  I  have  given,  to  distinguish  the  Church  of 
Christ  from  sects  falsely  claiming  that  name.  We  should  have 
found  the  one  set  of  Christians  reverently  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  ;  all  the  others  so-called,  openly  reject- 
ing their  rightful  authority. 

J. — It  is  true  ;  ever  while  these  successors  of  the  Apostles  lived, 
all  who  professed  to  obey  Christ,  were  bound  to  pay  them,  and 
would  have  paid  them,  a  reverence  which  the  false  sects  would  not 
have  paid ;  so  that  in  those  times  there  would  certainly  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  finding  which  was  the  Church,  which  it  was  our 
duty  to  join. 

Dr. — And  when  Timothy,  Titus,  or  Epaphroditus,  as  exercising 
the  same  full  authority  which  had  been  exercised  by  St.  Paul, 
themselves  appointed  fellow-labourers  and  successors,  committing, 
as  the  Apostle  had  enjoined  one  of  them  to  do,  the  things  which 
they  had  heard  to  faithful  men  who  might  be  able  to  teach  others 
also ;  (2  Tim.  ii.  2.)  would  not  these  faithful  men  be  reverenced  by 
all  true  Christians,  for  the  very  same  reasons  which  led  them  to 
reverence  those  who  appointed  them] 

J. — They  would  so,  no  doubt.  As  long  as  a  direct  line  was 
continued  from  the  Apostles  themselves  onwards,  all  consistent 
Christians  must  have  paid  them  reverence.  And  such  a  succession 
might  have  gone  on  for  a  long  while, — an  hundred  years  or 
more. 

Dr. — What  if  it  have  now  gone  on  for  eighteen  hundred  years? 
What  if,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  line  which  began 
with  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  should  have  continued  even  to 
this  very  day  ?  so  that  there  are  men  who  stand  in  the  place  of  the 
holy  Saints  and  Martyrs  of  Scripture  up  to  this  very  hour,  under 
the  great  and  eternal  Head  of  the  Church?  You  look  surprised, 
but  such  is  the  fact ;  and  if  such  persons  do  really  exist,  and  if  we 
find  one  community  of  Christians  acknowledging,  and  obeying, 
and  ruled  by  them,  while  every  other  body  of  professing  Christians 
in  our  island  disclaims  and  rejects  them,  you  will  see  that  this  test 
will  enable  the  most  simple-minded  and  unlearned  person  to  discri- 
minate between  the  true  Church  of  Christ  and  the  unauthorized 
sects  which  caJl  themselves  Christ's  followers  now,  almost  as 
clearly  as  he  could,  had  He  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. 

J. — Yes  ;  the  body  of  Christians,  which  reverences  and.  is  guided 
by  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  must  be  the  true  Church  of 
Christ.  But  who  are  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  in  our 
country  ?  though,  to  be  sure,  I  think  I  know  that  answer  you  will 
give  me. 

Dr. — The  Bishops  of  the  Church  are  they.  There  is  not  one 
of  them  who  cannot  trace  his  right  to  guide  and  govern  Christ's 
Church,  and  to  ordain  its  Ministers,  through  a  long  line  of  prede- 
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cessors,  up  to  the  favoured  persons  who  were  consecrated  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  holy  hands  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul.  This  is  a 
feet  which  dissenters  from  the  Church  do  not,  and  cannot,  deny : 
nor  do  they  profess  that  the  authority  of  those,  whom  they  call 
their  ministers,  to  teach  and  to  administer  the  Sacraments,  rests 
at  all  on  such  grounds  as  these. 

J. — I  understand  you,  Sir ;  but  I  have  one  remark  to  make,  if 
you  will  please  to  hear  it.  Bishops  do  not  work  miracles,  as  the 
Apostles  did ;  nor  can  you  mean  that  we  are  to  look  upon  their 
teaching  and  writings  now,  as  dictated  by  immediate  inspiration, 
and  consequently  infallible,  like  the  New  Testament.  How  then 
are  they  Successors  of  the  Apostles] 

Dr. — You  are  bringing  me  to  a  large  subject,  John ;  which  we 
will  discuss  some  other  time,  not  on  a  Sunday  evening,  when  you 
have  your  young  ones  at  home,  waiting  to  say  their  verses  to  you  , 
and  I  had  rather  rest  than  argue  after  the  Services  of  the  day. 
We  will  have  some  further  talk,  when  occasion  offers  ;  meanwhile, 
in  answer  to  your  enquiry,  I  will  but  bid  you  compare  John  xx, 
with  Acts  ii.  The  miraculous  gifts  were  sent  down  upon  the  Apos- 
tles on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  but  the  commission  to  preach,  teach, 
and  ordain,  were  given,  quite  independently  of  all  such  extraordi- 
nary endowments,  before  our  Saviour  ascended  into  heaven.  One 
word  at  parting. — You  have  had  a  good  education ;  your  mind 
has  been  opened  to  enter  into  arguments,  to  see  objections,  and 
answer  questions  ;  your  understanding  has  been  sharpened.  This 
is  a  talent  which  may  be  used  rightly,  or  abused  ;  to  the  unwary 
all  gifts  are  temptations.  As  riches  betray  men  into  selfishness 
and  an  evil  security ;  so  does  a  sharp  wit  tend  to  make  them  self- 
confident,  arrogant,  and  irreverent.  Look  at  the  advantages  which 
God  has  given  you,  not  as  a  cause  of  boasting  and  self-gratifica- 
tion, but  seriously  and  anxiously,  as  a  treasure  of  which  you  are 
steward  for  God,  and  concerning  which  you  must  one  day  give 
account  to  Him. 

John  Evans  did  not  fail  to  look  out  in  his  Bible  the  texts  to 
which  Dr.  Spencer  had  referred  him  ;  and  he  saw  clearly  that  the 
miraculous  powers  with  which  it  pleased  God  to  endue  the  Apos- 
tles, were  by  no  means  necessarily  connected  with  the  commis- 
sion which  those  Apostles  had  previously  received  from  our  Lord; 
the  commission,  we  mean,  to  teach  and  baptize  all  nations. 

John  was  seen  a^ain  on  the  next  Sunday,  at  his  accustomed 
place  in  church.  The  Dr.  preached  from  the  text,  Mark  xvi.  17, 
18 ;  "  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe :  in  My 
name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new 
tongues  ;  they  shall  take  up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly 
thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and 
they  shall  recover." 

He  pointed  out  to  his  congregation  the  beautiful  regular'-fy 
which  pervades  the  works  of  God  ;  the  settled  laws,  the  establish- 
ed order,  with  which  our  Maker  guides  the  course  of  things 
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around  us ;  tlie  certainty  with  which  the  stars  rise  and  set,  the  moon 
waxes  and  wanes,  the  flower  follows  the  bud,  and  the  seed  the 
flower.  He  reminded  his  hearers  how  truly,  fr®m  the  times  of  the 
flood,  God's  promise  has  been  fulfilled  ;  and  seed  time  and  harvest, 
cold  and  heat,  summer  and  winter,  day  and  night,  have  not  ceased. 
(Gen.  viii.  8.)  "  And  surely,"  said  he,  "  we  see  in  these  things 
the  proofs  that  God  is  a  God  of  ordei  ;  that  He  would  not  lightly 
or  without  important  reasons  change  the  system  which  He  has 
established,  the  laws  which  He  has  framed.  If  then  we  were  to 
hear  that  the  Almighty  had  on  a  certain  occasion  broken  through 
these  laws,  and  violated  by  miracles  the  established  order  of  na- 
ture, we  should  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  suppose,  1st,  that 
He  had  only  done  so,  in  order  to  accomplish  something  which 
could  not  conceivably  have  been  accomplished  without  such  inter- 
positions ;  and  2ndly.  that  He  would  discontinue  these  interposi- 
tions as  soon  as  they  became  no  longer  necessary. 

"  Now  both  these  conclusions,"  continued  the  Doctor,  "  we  find 
to  agree  alike  with  the  Bible  and  with  the  recorded  history  of  man- 
kind. It  was  necessary  that  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should 
be  known  to  be  the  infallible  truth  of  God  ;  that  what  the  Apostles 
said  or  wrote  on  the  subject  should  be  received  as  the  words 
of  God  Himself  speaking  to  mankind.  Now  this  authority,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  can  be  given  to  mortal  man  only  by  God's  visibly 
interfering  in  his  support ;  and  such  interferences  are  what  we 
call  miracles.  We  see  then,  that  for  the  establishment  in  the 
world  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  authority  of  those  sacred  books 
which  form  the  New  Testament,  miracles  were  necessary ;  and 
we  find  from  Scripture,  that  miracles  were  then  vouchsafed.  But 
when  the  interference  had  been  fully  proved,  when  evidence  of  it 
could  be  handed  down  by  ordinary  means  to  following  generations ; 
and  when  no  more  divine  truth  was  to  be  revealed,  miracles  were 
needed  no  longer ;  and  the  history  of  the  world  informs  us,  that 
they  have  ceased  for  seventeen  hundred  years." 

And  while  the  Dr.,  in  conclusion,  pointed  out  on  the  one  hand 
the  folly  of  expecting  a  recurrence  of  such  marvels  in  our  own 
days,  an  expectation  which  amounts  to  an  acknowledgment  that 
Christianity  is  as  yet  imperfect,  and  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  more 
complete  revelation ;  he  dwelt  with  much  earnestness  on  the 
danger  of  imagining  that  God's  peculiar  protection  of  Christianity, 
God's  peculiar  inward  gifts  to  believers  ceased  with  the  cessation 
of  the  outward  signs  and  wonders  which  at  first  accompanied  the 
revelation  of  His  Word. 

John  listened  with  great  attention ;  and,  when  the  Service  was 
over,  he  thought  long  and  deeply  upon  what  had  been  said.  He 
looked  out  also  the  different  texts  which  the  Dr.  had  mentioned  in 
his  Sermon ;  and  in  so  doing,  lie  came  to  one  which  rather  puz- 
zled him.  It  was,  John  xiv.  16.  "  It  is  strange,"  said  he  to  him- 
self; "our  Lord  promised  that  the  Comforter  whom  H<1,  would 
send  should  abide  with  His  followers  forever ;  I  really  do  not  see 
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why  this  promise  should  be  given,  if  the  greatest  and  most  striking 
gifts  which  that  Comforter  was  to  bestow,  were  to  cease  at  the 
end  of  one,  or  at  most  of  two  generations." 

That  evening,  as  he  was  strolling  in  the  fine  summer  twilight 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  he  met  the  Dr.,  who  had  walked  tiiat 
way  to  enjoy  the  fineness  of  the  season,  and  to  refresh  himself 
aftei  the  holy  labours  of  the  day.  He  told  him  his  difficulty, 
nearly  in  the  words  in  which  we  have  expressed  it ;  and  the  Dr., 
smiling  good  naturedly,  thus  replied. 

Dr. — Are  you  quite  sure,  Jolm,  that  you  have  stated  your  case 
aright  ]  Is  it  perfectly  certain  that  miraculous  powers  were  the 
greatest  gifts  which  the  Eternal  Spirit  was  commissioned  to 
bestow  upon  mankind  ] 

J. — It  certainly  appeared  to  me  that  they  were ;  such  markerl, 
such  striking  instances  of  God's  favour  were  surely  greater  boons 
than  any  thing  else  which  we  can  conceive  to  be  given  to  mortals 
in  this  present  life.  I  think,  Sir,  that  I  have  heard  you  yourseli 
call  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  as  opposed  to  others,  His  extraor- 
dinary gifts. 

Dr. — You  may  very  probably  have  heard  me  so  call  them  ;  but 
"  extraordinary"  only  means  "  unusual ;"  and  it  does  not  always 
follow  that  what  is  unusual  is  more  important  than  what  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  -  But  tell  me,  John,  in  the  case  in  which  one 
thing  is  done  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  doing  of  some  other 
thing,  which  is  the  most  important  of  the  two]  the  first  of  these 
things  or  the  last;  the  means  or  the  end? 

J. — The  end,  of  course,  is  more  important  than  the  means  ;  no 
man  would  venture  to  call  the  scaffolding  which  is  raised  that 
the  house  may  be  built,  more  important  than  the  house  itself. 

Dr. — Now  think  a  moment,  John,  before  you  answer  me  ;  why 
were  the  miraculous  powers  bestowed  on  the  Apostles  ] 

J. — To  make  men  believers  in  Christ. 

Dr. — To  prepare  the  way,  that  is,  for  their  receiving  those  in- 
ward gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  which  true  believers  now  participate 
as  fully  as  those  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 

J. — I  see,  Sir ;  the  extraordinary  gifts  might  be  compared  to  the 
scaffolding,  the  ordinary  ones  to  the  house. 

Dr. — Exactly  so,  John ;  marvellous  and  striking  as  were  the 
signs  and  wonders  of  the  Apostolic  age,  we  should  ever  recollect 
that  they  were  not  greater  gifts,  or  even  gifts  so  great  as  those  in- 
ward ones  which  are  our  evangelical  inheritance,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Primitive  Christians.  When  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
and  of  His  inward  influence,  was  new  to  the  world,  it  pleased  God 
to  confirm  it;  and  to  show  that  the  influence  was  real,  by  permit- 
ting, in  some  cases,  those  on  whom  it  descended  to  perform  works 
which  they  could  not  have  done,  had  not  God  been  with  them. 
Thus  the  real  importance,  even  then,  of  these  miraculous  gifts 
consisted  in  their  bearing  witness  to  i  he  inward  and  unseen  ones 
which  God  still  showers  upon  Kis  CI  arch. 
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J. — And  which  we  dare  not  suppose  to  have  ceased  merely  be- 
cause the  outward  signs  of  them  did,  when  God  Himself  had  pro- 
mised that  they  should  last  forever. 

Dr. — Well ;  the  promise  of  support  to  the  Apostles,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  Ministerial  duties,  was  equally  perpetual ;  Christ 
was  to  be  with  them,  we  have  seen,  as  the  teachers  and  baptizers 
of  aU  nations,  "  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  The 
reality  of  their  powers,  and,  among  others,  of  their  power  of  con- 
ferring1 the  Holy  Ghost  on  others,  was  attested  at  first  by  mira- 
cles. (Acts  viii.  17,  18.)  But  we  have  no  more  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  true  powers  of  the  Ministry  ceased  with  the  out- 
ward signs,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  than  we  have  for  suppo- 
sing, in  the  case  just  mentioned  of  the  gifts  of  common  believers, 
that  from  the  moment  miracles  were  no  longer  vouchsafed,  the 
Holy  Spirit  withdrew  Himself  from  the  guidance  of  the  Church 
for  ever.  That  God  has  bestowed  Apostolic  gifts  upon  Apostles, 
and  the  regenerating  influences  of  His  Holy  Ghost  upon  other 
believers,  we  know  from  the  recorded  testimony  of  those  who  Avit- 
nessed  the  miracles  by  which  the  reality  of  those  gifts  and  influ- 
ences was  at  first  established.  That  those  gifts  and  influences 
will  be  alike  perpetual  in  the  Church,  we  are  bound  to  believe 
upon  the  solemn  word  of  Him  who  gave  them. 

J. — Miracles,  then,  performed  in  one  age,  and  handed  down  by 
history  to  others,  form  the  standing  proofs  of  the  reality  of  those 
gifts  which  were  given  to  the  Church  for  ever ;  and  one  of  those 
gifts  was  undoubtedly  the  Apostolic  power ;  which  we  must  be- 
lieve, upon  this  evidence,  to  be  still  existing. 

Dr. — Exactly  so ;  and  infallibility  of  doctrine,  itself  a  miracle, 
ceased  with  miracles  in  general.  We  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  such  a  gift  to  the  successors  of  the  Apostles, 
when  the  Apostles  themselves  have  recorded  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  in  those  sacred  Scriptures  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times,  and  to  which  we  can  all  refer.  Nor  have  we  the 
slightest  ground  for  doubting  the  permanence  of  those  Apostolic 
privileges  which  were  of  perpetual  necessity,  merely  because  a 
miraculous  gift,  evidently  no  longer  necessary,  has  been  discon- 
tinued. 

Tliis,  Sir,  I  understand ;  but  there  is  one  difficulty  which  occurs 
to  me  As  the  rulers  of  the  true  Church  are  no  longer  infallible, 
what  is  to  prevent  their  all  falling  together  into  error,  and  thus 
leading  astray  the  whole  Church  committed  to  their  care  ] 

Dr. — We  may  infer  from  Christ's  promise  already  mentioned, 
that  this  will  never  happen  to  the- whole  Church  at  once ;  that 
some  true  Apostles  will  be  found  on  earth  in  every  age,  until  that 
last  period  of  the  world's  hist  }ry,  which  shall  witness  His  coming. 
But  that  with  regard  to  particular  branches  of  His  Church  this 
may  happen,  and  has  hrppened,  is  a  melancholy  truth.  There  is 
one  simple  test,  however,  by  which  we  may  at  once  assure  our- 
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selves  that  the  Church  of  England  has  not  so  fallen  away,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  apostatized  from  the  faith  of  her  Lord  and  Master. 

J. — And  what  is  that,  Sir] 

Dr. — As  the  eternal  truth  of  God  is  contained  in  His  revealed 
word,  the  Bible ;  no  Church,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  its  in- 
dividual members,  can  be  said,  as  a  Church,  to  have  fallen  away, 
and  consequently  to  have  lost  her  claim  to  the  obedience  of 
Christ's  true  disciples,  while  she  still  reverences  that  Bible ; — 
while  she  puts  it  into  the  hand  of  each  of  her  followers,  and  bids 
him  read  it,  and  seek  there  and  there  only  the  proofs  of  the  doc- 
trine which  she  inculcates ;  and  while  she  declares,  as  the  Church 
of  England  does  in  her  6th  Article,  that  "  Holy  Scripture  contain- 
eth  all  things  necessary  to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not 
read  therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  required  of 
any  man  that  it  should  be  believed  as  an  article  of  the  Faith,  or  be 
thought  requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation." 

J. — Then  according  to  you,  Sir,  the  Church  of  England  is  not 
only  the  true,  but  the  original  Church  of  Christ  established  in 
this  kingdom. — Now  Sam  Jones,  the  Catholic,  who  attends  the 
Popish  Chapel  in  the  next  parish,  tells  me  that  his  is  the  original 
Church,  and  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a  new  one. 

Dr. — That  which  is  truly  the  Catholic  Church,  is  indeed  the 
oldest ;  but  though  we  in  a  common  wav  call  the  Papists,  or  fol- 
lowers of  the  Pope,  Catholics,  yet  it  is  we  who  are  the  true 
Catholics ;  for  the  term  only  means  members  of  Christ's  univer- 
sal Church.  The  history  of  the  Papists  is  this.  Many  centuries 
ago,  strange  and  corrupt  notions  and  practices  prevailed  in  many 
of  the  churches  in  Europe.  Among  others,  people  thought  that 
the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome  was  gifted  with  authority  from 
Heaven  to  controul  all  the  branches  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
and  that  his  word  was  to  be  of  more  weight  than  even  the  Holy 
Scriptures  themselves.  But  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  saw  these  errors  in  their  true 
light ;  they  saw  that  the  Pope's  authority  was  not  founded  on 
Scripture,  and  they  consequently  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  while 
they  at  the  same  time  corrected,  upon  scriptural  principles,  the 
other  errors  and  evil  practices  which  I  have  alluded  to.  These 
changes  did  not  make  the  Church  of  England  a  new  church,  nor 
prevent  that  body  which  was  Christ's  true  and  original  Church 
before,  from  being  Christ's  true  and  original  Church  still.  Some 
Bishops  of  that  day,  it  is  true,  disapproved  of  thes%changes,  and 
refused  to  accede  to  them  ;  but  as,  when  they  died,  they  providen- 
tially appointed  no  successors,  there  has  never  since  been  any  real 
ground  for  doubt  which  was  the  true  Caurch  of  Christ  in  this 
favoured  land.  The  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  and  those  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  thn  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  are  the  representatives  by  succession  oi 
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those  who  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago,  planted  the  Gospel  on 
our  shores.* 

J. — But  there  are  persons  whom  the  Papists  call  their  Bishops— 
whence  do  they  come  1 

Dr. — They  derive  what  they  call  their  right  from  their  appoint- 
ment by  foreign  Bishops  in  an  unauthorized  manner.  The  Pope 
and  his  followers  would  by  no  means  acknowledge  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  in  England ;  they  declared  that  our  Church 
had  apostatized  from  the  faith,  and  refused  to  communicate  with 
us,  till  we  should  return  to  all  our  ancient  errors.  They  have  since, 
upon  the  alleged  ground  that  our  line  of  Bishops  was  extinct, 
given  commission  from  time  to  time  to  different  persons  to  exer- 
cise episcopal  authority  here ;  but  as  the  ground  was  false,  the 
commission  was  of  course  void.  We  acknowledge  the  Pope  and 
his  Bishops  in  foreign  countries  to  be,  by  station,  ministers  of  the 
Church,  though  we  admit  and  lament  the  fact,  that  they  have  led 
the  branches  of  it  over  which  they  preside  into  apostacy  and 
shame ;  yet  we  feel  that  in  sending  their  representatives  hither,  to 
act  in  defiance  of  the  Church  already  established,  they  are  exceed- 
ing the  limits  of  their  authority.  We  feel  that  God,  who  is  net 
the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  in  all  churches  of  the  saints, 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  33,)  cannot  sanction  the  intrusion  of  one  Bishop,  how- 
ever duly  consecrated,  into  the  See  of  another,  with  a  view  to  the 
usurpation  of  his  name  and  office,  and  to  the  organizing  a  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  his  authority.  We  are  compelled  therefore 
to  regard  those  who  are  ordained,  as  Popish  Priests  are,  by  these 
intruding  Bishops,  as  unauthorized  and  schismatical  ministers  of 
religion,  and  as  violators,  like  the  other  dissenters  around  them, 
of  the  laws  of  Christ's  Church,  and  of  the  unity  of  His  fold. 

J. — I  thank  you,  Sir,  for  giving  me  so  good  an  answer  to  Sam 
when  next  I  meet  him.  And  I  thank  you  too,  deeply  and  sin- 
cerely do  I  thank  you,  for  teaching  me  the  nature  of  one  great 
branch  of  Christian  duty  which  I  never  understood  before.  I 
seem  now  to  see  that  there  is  a  sin  of  which  a  Christian  may  be 
guilty,  of  which  I  never  before  thought;  the  sin,  I  mean,  of  refu- 
sing obedience  to  the  command  of  our  Redeemer  to  hear  His 
Apostles ;  to  demean  ourselves  a^  dutiful  members  of  the  Church 
which  those  holy  persons  founded,  and  over  which  He  Himself, 
invisibly,  presides ;  a  sin,  of  which  they  are  deeply  guilty  who 
separate  themselves  from  that  Church  altogether,  and  join  one  or 
other  of  the  rnany  sects  which  reject  her  authority.  Pray,  Sir,  by 
what  name  is  such  a  sin  properly  called  ] 

*  In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  the  established  Church  of  Ire- 
land alone  represents  that  Church  which  the  labours  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth 
century,  planted  in  the  island.  Those  who  preside  over  the  Romanists  have 
received  consecration  from  Rome  at  a  very  recent  period.  And  the  corruptions 
which  prevail  in  their  religion,  and  which  distinguish  it  from  ours,  became  pre- 
valent long  after  the  Saint's  death.  Our  doctrines,  therefore,  appoach  more 
nearly  to  his  than  theirs  do;  ajid  our  Church  is  the  true  and  original  Church 
of  Christ  in  Ireland,  in  every  sense  which  the  word  will  bear. 
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Dr. — It  is  called  « sehism,"  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
**  division."  A  man  may  forfeit  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  him  as 
a  member  of  Christ's  Church  in  two  ways : — either  on  account 
of  "  heresy,"  of  liis  adopting  opinions  opposed  to  the  great  truths 
of  the  Word  of  God  ;  or  through  schism,  through  a  disregard  of 
Church  authority,  and  a  notion  that  so  long  as  his  doctrine  is 
pure,  he  may  join  what  sect  he  pleases,  or  even  set  up  one  for 
himself.  The  exercise  of  such  a  privilege  I  have  heard  some 
people  call  "  Christian  Liberty." 

J.  (smiling.) — I  understand  you,  Sir ;  but  you  shall  hear  me  use 
the  word  in  this  improper  sense  no  more.  The  true  liberty, 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  is  theirs  alone,  who,  in  reve- 
rencing His  ministers,  walk  in  the  way  of  His  commandments. 
Admitting,  as  I  now  do,  the  force  of  what  you  have  said ;  convin- 
ced, as  I  now  am,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the  Apostolic 
Church  of  Christ,  established  bv  our  Lord  Himself,  I  cannot  but 
see  that  their  sin  is  indeed  great,  who  wilfully  reject  and  despise  it. 

Dr. — Such  persons  would  do  well  to  consider  our  Saviour's 
words  to  those  Ministers  whose  successors  they  slight.  "He  that 
despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me  ;  and  he  that  despiseth  Me,  despiseth 
Him  that  sent  me."     (Luke  x.  16.) 

J. — They  would  indeed,  Sir ;  and  I  thank  God  that  you  have 
shown  me  the  meaning  of  this  text  before  I  had  completely  sepa- 
rated myself  from  the  Church  to  which  my  Saviour  has  com- 
manded me  to  belong.  God  knows,  I  meant  to  do  no  such  thing 
when  first  my  curiosity  led  me  to  the  meeting. 

Dr. — I  know  it,  John  ;  but  let  this  show  you  the  danger  of  ma- 
king the  first  step,  of  yielding  to  the  first  temptation.  Curiosity 
led  you  to  a  place,  to  which,  if  you  understood  your  duty,  you  had 
no  business  to  go ;  you  were  pleased,  and  tempted  to  repeat  your 
visit-,  and  might  soon  have  been  led  to  unite  yourself  entirely  to 
that  unauthorized  congregation ;  in  defiance,  as  1  have  now  shown 
you,  of  the  solemnly  declared  will  of  the  Almighty. 

J. — Well,  Sir ;  I  will,  by  God's  blessing,  keep  myself  from  such 
temptations  for  the  future.  I  trust  that  on  each  succeeding  Sun- 
day, while  life  and  health  are  spared  me,  I  shall  be  found  in  my 
old  accustomed  seat  at  Church,  and  kneel  in  the  sacred  spot 
where  my  forefathers  knelt  before  me ;  and  God  grand  that  no 
temptation  may  ever  again  lead  me  astray,  or  induce  me  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  holy  Church  of  my  Redeemer. 

Dr. — It  gives  me,  John,  the  sincerest  pleasure  to  hear  you  ex- 
press such  sentiments  as  these.  One  good  effect  will,  through 
God's  grace,  result  even  from  this  your  temporary  wTandering 
from  the  fold.  You  will  now  know  better  than  you  did  \fhat  we 
mean  when  in  the  cr^-ed  we  profess  to  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic 
Church  ;  and  you  will  be  enabled,  I  trust,  to  join  more  fully  than 
heretofore  in  the  beautiful  prayer,  "  that  it  may  be  so  guided  and 
governed  by  God's  good  Spirit,  that  all  who  profess  and  call 
themselves  Christians  may  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth,  and  hold 
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the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteous- 
ness of  life." 

J. — I  hope,  Sir,  that  1  shall ;  I  hope  that  I  shall  ever  feel  duly 
thankful  for  the  blessing  of  being  called  into  Christ's  Church, 
thus  happily  established  among  us ;  and  I  trust  that  when  in  the 
name  of  the  congregation  you  put  up  the  prayer  for  protection 
against  " false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism"  my  heart  and  soul 
may  accompany  my  lips  in  the  response, — "  Good  Lord,  deli- 
ver us !" 


GENUINE    FAITH. 

That  genuine  faith  which  will  lead  the  soul  to  Christ  as  her 
only  refuge,  must  be  founded  on  a  lively  conviction  of  our  guilt 
and  misery.  On  the  degeneracy  and  guilt  of  human  nature  is  the 
superstructure  of  redemption  raised.  Merely  to  instruct  man- 
kind ;  merely  to  improve  the  code  of  moral  duties ;  merely  to  dis- 
play an  example  of  virtue,  it  surely  was  not  necessary  that  the 
Eternal  Son  of  the  Highest  should  divest  himself  of  the  majesty 
and  bliss  of  the  Godhead,  should  descend  into  this  vale  of  sin  and 
misery,  and  veil  his  eternal  glories  in  the  honors  of  the  cross.  Man 
is  a  fallen  and  guilty  creature.  A  Divine  Personage  only  can  vin- 
dicate the  insulted  majesty  of  Heaven,  and  by  His  sufferings  and 
death  appease  the  claims  of  Divine  Justice.  Behold  here  the 
truths  which  develope  the  mystery  of  redemption ;  which  present 
an  object  worthy  of  the  infinite  condescension  of  the  Son  of  God  ; 
which  shed  resplendent  light  on  the  gloom  that  envelopes  the 
cross. — "  The  Word  was  made  Flesh." — The  Son  of  God  hum- 
bled himself  to  the  death  of  the  cross,  that  man,  "  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,"  might  be  "  quickened"  to  the  glorious  hopes  of 
pardon,  holiness,  and  immortality.  From  a  lively  conviction,  then, 
of  thy  guilt  and  misery,  O  my  soul,  must  arise  the  virtue  of  evan- 
gelical faith.  This  conviction  alone  will  awaken  a  sense  of  thy 
urgent  need  of  a  Saviour,  and  excite  thy  earnest  desires  for  His 
pardoning  mercy  and  renovating  grace.  Christ  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost.  "  The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but 
they  that  are  sick."  Lost  to  the  favour  of  God,  and  to  every  claim  to 
His  mercy,  thou  must  acknowledge  thyself  to  be,  before  thou  wilt 
repose  on  the  merits  and  power  of  Him  who  is  mighty  to  save. 

The  taint  of  sin  thou  must  deeply  feel  and  deplore,  before  thou 
wilt  have  recourse  to  the  purifying  fountain  opened  in  the  Re- 
deemer's blood  ;  thou  must  be  earnestly  desirous  to  be  rescued  from 
the  condemning  bondage  of  sin,  before  thou  wilt  embrace  the  glo- 
rious Saviour  offered  to  thee  under  the  symbols  of  the  altar,  in  the 
satisfying  fulness  of  His  mercy  and  grace.        [bishop  hobart.] 
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CANDID.  I  often  wonder,  neighbour  Steady,  what  make/ 
you  go  to  church  so  constantly.  Till  I  became  acquainted  witl 
you,  I  always  used  to  think  that  only  formal  self-righteous  people 
went  to  their  parish  church,  and  not  those  who  are  reallv  in 
earnest  about  their  salvation. 

Steady.  I  can  only  say,  neighbour  Candid,  that  /wonder  how 
you  could  think  any  such  thing. 

C.  Why,  you  know  it  is,  at  best,  but  a  "  rag  of  Popery." 

S.  I'm  sure,  my  friend,  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  just 
the  contrary.  Did  you  never  hear  of  our  Reformers  who  wrote 
the  Prayer  Book,  and  what  good  men  they  were? 

C.  Oil !  yes ;  I  have  often  read,  in  the  great  book  of  Martyrs,  about 
them,  and  how  they  were  persecuted,  and  many  of  them  burned 
at  the  stake  for  the  cause  of  God.  Dissenter  as  I  am,  I  love  these 
good  men  to  my  heart. 

S.  And  well  you  may,  for  to  them  we  all,  whether  Dissenters 
or  Churchmen,  owe  our  religious  privileges.  They  stemmed  the 
torrent  of  Popery,  and  hazarded  their  lives  unto  the  death.  And 
do  you  think  these  great  and  venerable  men,  after  all  they  had 
seen  and  known  of  Popery,  and  had  suffered  from  it,  were  wicked 
and  silly  enough  to  establish  a  Church  that  should  be,  at  best, 
out  a  rag  of  Popery  ? 

C.  Why  to  be  sure  I  did  not  think  of  all 'that  when  I  used  the 
expression.  Indeed,  I  cannot  but  own,  that  such  good  and  wise 
men  must  have  known  better  what  they  were  about.  But  still 
1  think  they  might  have  established  a  much  better  system. 

S.  They  took  for  their  model  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ, 
before  Popery  crept  into  it.  The  errors  which  Popery  had  in- 
troduced they  rejected ;  at  the  same  time  retaining  whatever  ap- 
peared of  importance  in  those  pure  ages,  before  Popery  was  known. 

C.  Truly  that  was  no  bad  plan. 

&  No  indeed;  for  by  this  means  our  Church  became  not  a 
new  Church,  but  only  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ  revived  in 
its  purity ;  taken  from  the  model  of  those  ages,  in  which  the  ex- 
ample and  practice  of  the  Apostles  themselves  were  fresh  in  me- 
mory. The  ministry  of  our  Church  is  not  a  new  ministry,  but 
that  which  has  proceeded  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  freed 
from  the  usurped  power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

C.  But  I  do  not  like  your  requiring  every  person  before  he  can 
preach  to  be  ordained  by  the  Bishop. 

S.  W7hy  ?  Is  such  a  general  laxity  to  be  introduced  that  any 
6et  of  men  may  make  a  Church  for  themselves,  or  that  any  man 
may  intrude  into  the  sacred  office  of  the  ministry  without  being 
sailed?    Remember  the  Apostle   says — "No   man   taketh  this 
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honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron, n 
(Reb.  v.  4.)  Now  Aaron  was  called  by  an  external  commission, 
and  so  must  every  Christian  minister  be  called  by  a  commission 
derived  from  Christ,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Church;  and  from 
whom,  therefore,  all  power  in  it  comes. 

C.  Why  may  not  Piesbyters  ordain  ? 

S.  Because  they  never  received  power  so  to  do.  The  power 
of  ordination  was  conferred  by  our  L<~rd  upon  the  Apostles,  and 
by  them  on  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  not  on  the  Elders  or  Pres- 
byters, in  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Crete,  over  which  Timo- 
thy and  Titus  were  placed  ;  and  to  this  superior  order,  who  were 
vested  with  the  power  of  ordaining,  Bishops  have  succeeded. 

C.  But  are  not  Presbyters  called  Bishops  in  the  New  Testament  1 

5.  Yes ;  at  that  time  the  titles  Bishop  and  Presbyter  were  con- 
ferred on  the  same  order,  viz.,  the  second  order  of  the  minis- 
try. But  these  were  under  the  Apostles  and  under  Timothy  and 
Titus.  Afterwards  the  name  of  Bishop  became  appropriate  to 
those  who  belonged  to  the  first  order  of  the  ministry,  and  who 
succeeded  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  the  Apostles,  in  the  powers 
of  ordination  and  government  in  the  Church.  Let  the  Epistles  of 
the  Apostles  be  impartially  coiiMdered,  without  reference  to  system 
or  party,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  persons  were  permitted 
to  minister  in  holy  things,  out  such  as  were  solemnly  set  apart 
for  the  sacred  function  by  those  who  possessed  authority  ;  and 
that  there  were  some  superior  officers  in  the  Church  invested 
with  the  power  of  ordination,  and  with  the  general  superintend- 
ence and  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  within  a  certain 
district ;  and  others  were  commanded  to  pay  them  deference  and 
submission.  I  conclude,  therefore,  (as  in  the  preface  to  the  ordi- 
nation service,)  "  It  is  evident  unto  all  men,  diligently  reading 
the  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that,  from  the  Apostles' 
time,  there  have  been  these  orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  Church, 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons;  which  offices  were  evermore  had 
in  such  reverend  estimation,  that  no  man  might  presume  to  ex- 
ecute any  of  them,  except  he  were  first  called,  t.-ied,  examined, 
and  known  to  have  such  qualities  as  are  requisite  for  the  same: 
and  also  by  public  prayer,  with  imposition  of  hands,  were  ap- 
proved and  admitted  thereunto  by  lawful  authority." 

C.  But  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  had  some- 
thing more  edifying,  and  less  formal  ? 

6.  I  wish  nothing  better  than  the  Church  possessed  in  the 
Apostolic  ages. 

C  But/  like  something  lively  and  animating 

S.  So  do  I;  and  what  can  be  more  so  than  our  service,  parti- 
cularly our  Litany,  and  all  those  numerous  parts  in  which  the 
minister  and  people  recite  the  service  by  turns.  It  is  commended 
to  your  approbation  and  esteem  as  being  founded  on  evangelical 
principles.  The  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  established  in 
the  articles,  are  here  most  beautifully  exhibited  i*  a  devotional 
application  of  them,  and  you  are  required  to  pray  as  those  that 
oelieve  them.     Do  three  Divine  and  co-equal  Persons  exist  in  the 
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unity  of  the  Godhead  ?  The  eternal  majesty  of  each  of  these  you 
acknowledge  and  you  adore,  while  you  continually  ascribp 
•k  Glory  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.5' 
Is  man  a  fallen  guilty,  depraved,  and  helpless  creature  ?  You 
are  taught  to  humble  yourself  before  God  with  deepest  contrition 
and  self  abhorrence,  and  to  deprecate  his  wrath  as  those  who  de- 
serve to  perish  ;  "  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us,  miserable  offend- 
ers !"  Is  there  no  other  foundation  laid  for  a  sinner's  hope  and 
confidence  towards  God  than  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  his  name  throughout  the  Liturgy  instructs  you  to  offer 
up  every  petition  through  faith  in  him,  and  to  make  mention  of 
his  righteousness  only.  Are  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  neces- 
sary to  form  us  to  all  right  tempers  and  habits?  On  this  ground 
you  supplicate  the  Lord, :i  from  whom  all  good  things  do  come" 
— uthat  by  his  holy  inspiration  you  may  think  those  things  that 
be  good,  and  by  his  merciful  guiding  may  perform  the  same." 

C  But  your  worshippers  are  cold  and  formal. 

•ST.  Why  should  this  be?  The  service  of  the  Church  is  adapted 
to  the  sen»iments  and  desires  of  those  who  truly  receive  the  Gos- 
pel ;  and  these  grand  peculiarities,  which  give  offence  to  some,  con 
stilute  its  very  essence,  and  are  its  highest  excellence.  Its  peti- 
tions also  are  so  spiritual,  and  conveyed  in  language  so  purely 
devotional,  that  though  it  encourages  not  the  wild  raptures  of 
enthusiasts,  it  is  calculated  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  best  and 
warmest  affections  of  our  hearts  towards  God  ;  love,  and  zeal,  and 
joy.  If  in  our  attendance  upon  it  we  are  trifling  and  dissipated, 
cold  and  formal,  the  fault  is  altogether  in  ourselves,  and  no  blame 
whatever  can  on  this  account  attach  to  the  .Liturgy.  Are  not 
similar  effects  found  where  precomposed  prayers  are  not  made 
use  of?  And  is  not  the  service  of  the  Church,  if  seriously  regard- 
ed. wrell  suited  to  prevent  them  ?  The  frequent  changes  from 
prayer  to  praise,  the  intermixture  of  instruction  in  the  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  various  responses  provided  for  the  peo- 
ple, by  which  they  are  called  upon  to  bear  a  part  in  the  solemn 
worship,  and  the  repeated  admonitions  addressed  to  them  by 
their  minister — "  Let  us  pray" — have  a  manifest  tendency  to 
fix  and  enliven  the  mind,  or  to  recall  the  wandering  thoughts, 
and  raise  the  heart  to  God. 

C.  But  your  service  is  so  long  that  there  cannot  be  enough 
preaching. 

&  V'ou  forget  that  prayer  and  not  preaching  is  the  great  busi- 
ness of  the  house  of  God — •'  My  house,"  says  our  Sav'our,  "  shall 
be  called  the  house  of  prayer."  Besides,  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
advantage,  as  just  observed,  that  our  Ritual  contains  within  itself 
a  course  of  scriptural  and  evangelical  instruction  perfectly  inde- 
pendent of  sermons.  Whenever  we  join  in  our  forms  of  devotion, 
every  grand  and  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  brought  be- 
fore us,  and  we  are  required  to  renew  the  confession  of  our  faith. 
Who  then  can  plead  ignorance  ?  A  judicious  selection  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is  ap- 
pointed U  be  read  ;  so  that  the  important  declarations  of  Moses 
1* 
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and  the  Prophets,  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  are  constantly  to  be 
heard  in  onr  churches.  It  deserves  consideration,  and  it  should 
be  acknowledged  with  gratitude,  that  the  solemn  reading  of  God'? 
most  holy  word  forms  a  large  part  oi  our  public  service :  and  I 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  others,  it  is  a 
national  blessing,  maintaining  and  propagating  truth,  no  less  than 
promoting  devotion.  I  most  cordially  join  with  the  venerable  Hook- 
er— "  We  dare  not  admit  any  such  form  of  Liturgy,  as  either  ap 
appointeth  no  Scripture  at  all,  or  very  little,  to  be  read  in  theChurch." 

C.  Yes ;  but  I  object  to  set  forms  in  general. 

JS.  But  did  you  never  hear  that  the  primitive  Christians  used  to 
worship  God  chiefly  by  set  forms?  and  had  it  not  been  for  these 
forms,  every  wicked  minister  might  have  introduced  new  errors; 
so  that,  for  all  I  know,  we  might  have  become  long  ago  a  nation 
of  Atheists,  or  Deists,  or  of  Arians,  or  Socinians.  I  therefore 
bless  God  for  these  forms;  they  have  preserved  the  soundness 
and  spirituality  of  our  Church  at.  the  worst  of  limes.  But  tell 
me  what  kind  of  prayers  do  you  like? 

C.  The  minister  whose  preaching  I  attend,  and  whom  you 
know  to  be  a  pious  and  sensible  man,  usually  begins  his  prayer 
with  an  acknowledgment  of  sin,  and  of  our  unworthiness  to  call 
upon  God's  name  ;  after  which,  there  is  great  comfort  in  pleading 
His  promises  of  pardon  and  forgiveness  to  penitent  sinners.  And 
besides  these,  there  are  many  things  to  pray  for;  such  as,  that 
God  would  turn  away  evil  from  us,  and  give  us  all  necessary 
blessings  for  body  and  soul;  and  we  ought  to  pray  for  all  men, 
especially  for  our  rulers,  and  our  spiritual  teachers;  and  we 
should  praise  God  for  mercies  received,  especially  for  any  part'- 
cular  providences  most  fresh  in  our  memory,  such  as  deliverance 
from  sickness,  &c. 

S.  Before  you  proceed,  let  me  ask  if  you  have  been  at  church 
lately  ? 

C.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

S.  I  thought  so ;  for  if  you  had,  you  would  have  known,  that 
the  prayers  of  the  Church  are  much  of  that  kind  you  have  been 
mentioning,  and  drawn  up  with  admirable  order  and  method. 
We  have  confession,  and  prayer,  and  praise,  and  intercession  for 
others,  and  every  thing,  in  short,  that  a  true  Christian  can  desire. 

C.  You  surprise  me.  So  often  as  I  Tised  to  go  to  church,  I 
never  perceived  all  this. 

S.  Perhaps  it  was  in  your  days  of  ignorance  and  irreligion. 

C.  It  was,  I  confess.  I  used  often  to  go,  but  being  ajhought- 
less  young  man,  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  understand  the  ser- 
vice ;  and  when  I  became  more  serious,  and  in  earnest  about  my 
salvation,  I  left  off  going,  because  I  longed  for  something  more 
spiritual,  and  was  afraid  of  becoming  a  Pharisee  if  I  went  to  my 
parish  church.     This  is  near  twenty  years  ago. 

S.  Permit  me  neighbour,  to  tell  you  that  you  acted  very 
wrong  ;  for  that  was  the  very  time  in  which  the  Church  service 
would  have  appeared  to  you  quite  a  new  thing.  I'm  sure  you 
would  not  have  complained  of  any  want  of  spirituality.    I  kuo\t 

least  how  it  was  with  me 
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C.  Tell  me;  I  should  like  to  hear. 

&  I  went  to  church,  like  yourself,  for  many  years,  without  un- 
derstanding the  service,  or  caring  about  it.  I  thought,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  goodness  in  going,  even  if  f  slept,  or  thought  of 
something  else  the  whole  time.  I  have  often  thought  how  wick- 
ed this  was,  and  how  God  might  have  justly  punished  me  for 
profaning  his  house.  But  as  I  was  saying,  I  used  to  go  to  church 
as  a  mere  formalist;  but  wnen  I  was  awakened  to  a  concern  for 
my  salvation,  I  became  more  attentive.  I  plainly  saw,  that  our 
Reformers  meant,  something  more  by  the  service  than  I  at  first 
thought  of.  I  found  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  and  that  unless  f  re- 
pented I  must  perish  forever.  The  Bible,  the  Church  prayers,  and 
the  minister's  sermons,  were  all  plain  on  this  point.  You  may  im- 
agine what  concern  and  alarm  I  felt ;  for  I  had  all  my  life  thought 
myself  very  good,  because  I  was  not  worse  than  many  others. 

C.   That  is  a  verv  common  and  delusive  error. 

»S'.  It  is  ;  for  though  outward  decency  of  conduct  may  profit  a 
man  like  ourseives.  it  cannot  extend  to  God,  or  merit  heaven.  You 
see  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  holiness  and  strictness  of  God's 
law,  but  thought  I  should  be  saved  in  a  crowd  with  others.  But 
vvnen  I  discovered  myself  tobe  a  sinner,  unable  of  myself  to  help 
myself,  I  found  this  would  not  do.  I  then  longed  to  hear  of  the 
Scripture  method  of  salvation  through  Christ.  I  listened  to  the 
prayers,  the  psalms,  the  lessons,  and  the  whole  service,  including 
the  sermon,  with  the  utmost  attention,  because  I  found  that  they 
suited  my  case.  Every  thing  acquired  an  interest  which  it  never 
before  possessed.  I  repeated  the  confession  with  much  grief,  for 
I  felt  I  had  wandered  from  God's  ways,  and  that  there  was  no 
health  in  me.  I  knew  If  I  were  cut  off  in  my  sins,  I  must  perish 
for  ever.  The  sentences  of  Scripture,  with  which  the  service 
begins,  seemed  very  suitable  to  me ;  and  while  the  minister  was 
reading  those  words  of  the  repenting  prodigal,  I  determined  with 
myself,  that  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  would  imitate  his  humble  re- 
solution, and  would  arise  from  my  state  of  sin,  and  would  go  to 
my  heavenly  Father,  confessing"  my  sins  before  him,  and  pray- 
ing for  free,  unmerited  pardon,  through  his  mercy  in  Christ. 
Well,  so  I  did,  and  that  most  earnestly,  in  the  words  of  the  ge- 
tier?  I  confession.  Every  sentence  in  it  was  the  language  of  My 
very  soul.  It  seemed  made  on  purpose  for  me.  If  I  had' tried 
till  now  to  express  my  feelings  in  my  own  words,  I  could  not 
have  described  them  so  well.  I  was  much  affected,  and  began 
to  think  such  a  sinner  as  I  knew  myself  to  be,  could  scarcely  be 
forgiven.  But  the  absolution,  in  which  the  minister,  you  know, 
addresses  the  penitent  sinner  in  God's  name,  and  tells  him  of  the 
mercies  of  God  in  Christ,  seemed  to  afford  me  some  comfort. 
I  saw  my  case  was  not  utterly  hopeless. 

C.  These  convictions  of  sin  were  a  token  for  good.  \Tour 
character,  however,  had  not,  1  believe,  been  what  the  world  con- 
siders amiss. 

S.  It  had  not,  and  on  this  I  used  to  place  my  trust.  Person? 
like  myself  are  often  difficult  to  be  convinced  of  their  guilt  in  the 
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sight  of  God,  and  thus  often  die  in  a  false  peace.  Outward  mo- 
rality is  not  enough  ;  renovation  of  the  heart,  and  inward  piety 
regulating  tin  affections  and  the  life,  are  necessary  to  salvation 
It  was  not  till  I  felt  my  sin,  that  I  knew  the  value  of  the  Saviour  # 
for  those  who  think  themselves  whole,  feel  no  need  of  a  physi- 
cian ;  but  those  only  who  are  sick  ;  (as  indeed  we  all  are,  whether 
we  know  it  or-  not ;)  and  sin  is  the  most  loathsome  and  danger- 
ous of  diseases. 

C.  Yes;  but  does  not  your  Church  maintain  that  baptized  per- 
sons are  regenerated  ? 

<S".  Yes ;  but  then  by  regeneration  she  means  "  the  being  called 
to  a  state  of  salvation."  Baptized  persons  are  admitted  into  the 
Church,  in  which  they  receive  a  title  to  the  privileges  of  the  Gos- 
pel, on  the  conditions  of  repentance,  and  faith,  and  evangelical 
obedience ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  pledged  to  them  to  enable  them 
to  perform  these  conditions.  And  in  this  sense  they  are  rege- 
nerated, born  into  a  new  state. 

C.  Do  I  understand  then  that  your  Church  distinguishes  be- 
tween regeneration  and  renovation  ? 

&  Undoubtedly.  For  she  prays  in  the  collect  for  Christmas 
Day,  that  "  those  who  have  been  regenerated  may  be  renewed 
by  God's  Holy  Spirit."  And  if  you  look  at  the  offices  of  baptism, 
you  will  see  that  she  enjoins  it  on  those  who  are  baptized  "  to  die 
unto  sin,  and  to  rise  again  unto  righteousness" — with  a  great  deal 
more  to  the  same  effect. 

C.  You  have  answered  several  of  my  objections  to  the  Church, 
much  to  my  satisfaction;  but  I  have  another,  which  I  think  you 
cannot  get.  over,  which  is,  the  great  inconsistency  of  joining,  in 
one  service,  prayers,  and  praises,  and  rejoicings,  and  lamenta- 
tions, and  I  know  not  what.  How  can  a  man  be  in  a  right  frame 
for  all  ?  How  could  you,  for  instance,  when  under  the  burden  of 
your  sins,  repeat  psalms  of  thanksgiving  and  delight,  with  any 
sort  of  propriety  or  consistency  ? 

tf.  I  remember  reasoning  thus.  God  deserves  at  all  times  to 
be  praised  for  his  mercies.  If  I  perish,  it  is  only  my  own  impe- 
nitence that  seals  my  doom.  God  has  i.i  infinite  love  provided 
plenteous  redemption.  Were  I  cut  off  this  moment,  1  could  not 
deny  his  justice  or  even  his  mercy.  But,  thought  I,  there  are 
brighter  hopes.  These  feelings  of  guilt  and  sorrow  for  sin,  are  a 
sign  that  he  has  more  gracious  purposes  towards  me.  His  pro- 
mises are  faithful;  if  I  repent  and  believe  in  Christ,  steadfastly 
purposing  to  lead  a  new  life,  he  will  not  cut.  me  off,  but  will  par- 
don me,  and  accept  me  through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  my 
all  prevailing  Surety.  Even  the  desire  to  do  so  must  have  been 
his  own  work.  These  feelings  are  not  natural  to  fallen  man,  but 
are,  I  trust,  implanted  by  him,  from  whom  all  good  desires  do 
proceed.  If  I  have  no  other  evidence  of  being  in  a  state  of  grace, 
I  have  this,  that  I  loathe  sin,  and  long  to  be  freed  from  it.  I  love, 
with  all  my  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  the  merciful  Redeemer 
who  died  to  deliver  me  both  from  sin  and  its  consequences.  And 
what  numerous  mercies  have  I  received,  temporal  an<7  spiritual. 
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ooth  for  myself  and  others,  that  prompt  me  to  sing  psalms  of 
praise  and  gratitude  to  God  !  I  am  sure,  so  far  from  being  un- 
willing to  join  in  these  psalms,  I  could  have  repeated  them  foi 
hours  together  with  new  delight;  and  I  have  ever  since  observed, 
that  when  I  have  felt  most  humbled  under  a  sense  of  my  sin  and 
helplessness,  I  have  joined  with  most  fervency  in  praising  God 
for  his  love  and  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord. 

C.  You  are  right ;  I  will  never  object  to  the  Church  service 
again,  for  any  supposed  inconsistency  of  this  sort.  But,  neigh- 
bour, you  have  raiseJ  my  curiosity  to  go  and  hear  for  myself. 
I  intend  to  be  at  church  to-morrow. 

DIALOGUE     II. 

Candid.  Well,  neighbour  Steady,  I  went  to  church  yester 
day.  for  the  first  lime  these  twenty  years;  and  what  was  more, 
I  determined  to  go  in  an  humble  Christian  spirit,  and  without  pre- 
judice to  take  things  just  as  I  found  them. 

Steady.     In  that  case  I  am  sure  you  were  not  disappointed. 

C.  No,  indeed,  I  was  not;  on  the  contrary,  I  was  highly  de- 
lighted; and  have  resolved  never  to  absent  myself  from  church 
any  more. 

&  How  Ls  this  sudden  change? 

C.  The  prayers,  the  preaching,  the  whole  service,  were  truiy 
heavenly.  I  found  particularly,  that  having  a  book,  so  that  I 
could  see  what  was  coming  next,  was  a  great  advantage  in  prayer. 

S.  I  have  always  thought  so,  because  it  gives  us  time  to  con- 
sider, and  see  the  nature  of  the  petkion,  and  our  own  need  of  the 
thing  which  we  are  about  to  ask  lor.  It  is  not  like  a  fine  speech, 
in  which  we  want  something  new  and  striking. 

C.  Very  right;  for  as  long  as  we  are  in  the  body,  we  daily 
need  the  same  things.  And,  indeed.  I  never  considered  till  now, 
how  much  the  Lord's  Prayer  teaches  us  this;  for  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  Christ  did  not  give  his  Apostles  a  new  prayer  for 
every  day,  but  made  the  same  do  for  all,  because  our  wants  re- 
main very  much  the  same. 

j5?.  Very  true  ;  and  if  you  want  other  examples,  the  children  of 
Israel,  on  various  occasions,  joined  in  one  form  of  prayer  and 
praise ;  and  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  was  a  set  of  forms,  inspir- 
ed by  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the  temple  service. 

C.  1  begin  to  be  much  of  your  opinion  on  these  subjects,  espe 
dally  as  no  one  refuses  to  sing'  a  written  psalm  or  hymn  ;  and  if 
we  can  praise  God  by  set  forms  in  singing,  why  not  pray  to  him 
so  too  ? 

S.  And  it  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  Church  people  would 
use  their  Prayer  Cooks,  and  keep  their  eyes  fixed  on  them  through 
every  part  of  the  service,  even  though  they  may  know  the  pray- 
ers. This  is  more  devout  and  orderly,  and  would  prevent  their 
minds  from  wandering.  But  tell  me  more  particularly  what 
passed  at  church  yesterday;  for  I  was  not  th^f  +>*'*"" 
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to  stay  at  home  with  my  wife,  who  was  expected  to  die  before 
the  service  was  over. 

C.  I  was  sure  it  was  no  slight  cause  that  kept  you  away. 

S.  No,  Sir ;  a  man  who  feels  the  importance  of  his  soul,  will 
not,  dare  not  neglect  the  means  of  grace.  I  often  think  with 
sorrow  upon  my  younger  days,  when  I  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
miss  church.  I  preferred  attending  to  my  worldly  occupations 
and  amusements  to  going  to  the  house  of  God.  If  I  had  been 
cut  off  by  death  in  those  days,  what  must  have  become  of  me  ? 
But  God,  in  infinite  mercy,  has  spared  me,  and,  I  trust,  turned 
my  heart.     But  return  to  what  you  were  saying. 

C.  There  was  nothing  new  in  the  service;  it  was  just  as  it 
used  to  be  twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing. But  yet  it  was  altogether  new  to  me,  for  I  enjoyed  it  ex- 
ceedingly, which  I  never  did  before.     How  was  that? 

S.  The  change  was  in  yourself.  To  a  person  careless  about 
his  salvation,  the  prayers  of  the  Church  are  mere  matters  of  form ; 
but  to  a  man  who  feels  the  burden  of  his  sins,  and  desires  to  be 
delivered  from  them,  and  to  obtain  the  mercy  and  favour  of  God, 
the  prayers  are  very  sweet  and  comfortable. 

C.  So  I  found  them  ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  many  of  my 
friends  who  are  prejudiced  against  the  Church  service,  because 
they  used  to  hear  it  in  their  days  of  irreligion  and  ignorance, 
when  it  was  impossible  for  them  either  to  understand  or  enjoy 
it,  would  be  persuaded  to  attend  seriously  and  without  prejudice, 
they  would  find  it  very  suitable  and  excellent.  Many  persons, 
you  know,  speak  against  the  Church  who  know  nothing  of  it 
which  is  very  childish  and  unfair.  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
repeated  and  fervent  prayers  for  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

tf.  And  so  am  I  every  time  I  hear  them.  But  did  the  congre- 
gation seem  attentive  ? 

C.  O  yes;  and  what  pleased  me  most  was,  that  they  all  made 
the  answers  to  the  minister;  you  know  what  I  mean;  for  instance, 
when  the  minister  says,  "The  Lord  be  with  you,"  they  all  utter- 
ed, as  if  with  one  voice,  "And  with  thy  spirit." 

8.  Yes;  those  are  called  the  responses.  I  have  met  with  many 
ignorant  people  who  thought  it  was  very  rude  to  join  in  them, 
and  used  to  laugh  at  several  pious  old  gentlemen  for  it.  You  see, 
they  thought  the  parish  clerk  ought  to  do  all,  and  the  people  to 
be  silent.  But  you  know  such  an  opinion  was  very  nVi;sh,  for 
the  Prayer  Book  particularly  mentions  the  people's  ,ining. 
Whenever  the  clerk  reads  or  sings,  the  people  ought  all  to  ac- 
company him. 

C.  No  doubt ;  and  I  am  sure  every  good  man  will  be  glad  to 
do  this,  for  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  or  devotional.  They 
all  sung  at  church  yesterday,  and  it  really  reminded  me  of  heaven. 

S.  Well  it  might,  for  nothing  is  so  like  heaven  as  a  congrega- 
tion of  Christians  singing  praises  to  God.  But  what  did  you 
think  of  the  sermon? 

C.  I  was  much  pleased  with  it;  and  T  liked  it  especially  for 
this,  that  it  was  just  the  same  doctrine  as  the  rest  of  the  service 
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This  is  one  comfort  in  the  Church,  that  you  can  find  out  whether 
a  minister  preaches  scripturally,  by  comparing  his  sermon  with 
the  prayers,  and  seeing  how  far  they  agree.  The  sermon  yesterday 
was  respecting  justification  by  the  merits  of  Christ  alone ;  and  the 
minister  showed  that  this  was  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Bible. 

S.  So  it  is,  and  a  very  comfortable  doctrine  too;  for  how  could 
guilty  and  helpless  man  be  justified  by  his  own  works?  Why, 
yon  know,  those  very  works  which  men  call  good,  are  not  pleas- 
ing to  God,  unless  they  spring  from  faith  in  Christ.  God  requires 
the  heart  and  the  affections  as  well  as  the  outward  act. 

C.  The  minister  spoke  much  to  that  purpose;  and  what  would 
have  pleased  you  much,  he  proved  all  he  said  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  exhorted  us  most  earnestly  to 
that  holiness  of  heart  and  life,  without  which,  he  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  see  the  Lord,  or  to  have  any  evidence  of  our  possess- 
ing justifying  faith  He  cautioned  us  against  trusting  in  a  dead 
faith.  He  told  us  to  judge  of  the  tree  by  its  fruits;  and  showed 
us  how  wicked  it  was  to  name  the  name  of  Christ  without  de- 
parting from  evil. 

&  I  am  glad  he  said  this  ;  because  I  know  several  persons  who 
think  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  by  the  merits  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  leads  men  to  neglect  good  works:  but  you  know, 
the  Apostle  St.  Paul  was  astonished  at  such  a  wicked  thought, 
and  answered — "God  forbid." 

C.  I  am  sure  such  preaching  will  never  make,  men  neglect  good 
works,  but  rather  abound  in  them. 

&  You  say  very  true;  and  if  examples  be  wanted,  I  could  point 
out  twenty  persons  or  more  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  who 
were  once  drunkards,  or  swearers,  or  dishonest,  or  openly  vicious 
in  other  respects,  who.  since  they  have  embraced  these  doctrines, 
have  led  a  new  life,  and  are  now  among  the  most  useful  persons 
in  the  parish.  Such  examples  are  among  the  strongest  proofs  of 
the  truth  and  unchangeableness  of  the  Gospel,  ft  suits  men  now 
as  much  as  ever,  and  wherever  it  is  embraced  in  sincerity,  will 
produce  as  great  effects  as  ever  it  did. 

C.  It  will  indeed.  But  how  awful  must  be  the  case  of  those 
who  profess  to  believe  the  Gospel,  without  knowing  any  tiling  of 
this  spiritual  renovation  which  the  Bible  represents  as  essential 
to  salvation ! 

8.  Awful  indeed  !  May  they,  through  divine  grace,  see  their 
danger,  before  it  be  too  late ;  and  obtain  ilmi  true  faith  which 
works  by  love,  purifies  the  heart  ai*d  overcomes  the  world. 

C.  And  may  those  who  profess  this  faith,  evidence  it  more  and 
more  by  good  works,  and  thus  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their 
Saviour  in  all  things. 

•SL  I  pray  God  they  may.  And  may  we  ail  adhere  to  our  truly 
Apostolic  Church.  Having  no  cause  of  separation,  you  should 
dread  the  sin  of  schism.  Can  it  be  shown  that  ours  is  a  corrupt 
Church,  that  it  forms  no  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  it 
establishes  error,  that  it  requires  any  sinful  terms  of  communion  ? 
ft*  this  wcte  so,  then  indeed  you  would  be  at  full  libert)-  to  depart, 
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even  as  our  Reformers  did  from  the  Church  of  Rome.     But 
no  other  grounds  can  you  justify  a  secession:  and,  I  am  per 
suaded,  this  cannot  be  proved  to  be  the  case.     The  truth  of  the 
Gospel  is  maintained,  and  the  divine  ordinances  are  administered 
among  us. 

C.  I  recollect  the  Apostle  says — "  There  should  be  no  schism 
in  the  body,"  1  Cor.  xii.  25.  Christians  are  not  sufficiently  aware 
of  the  nature  and  the  mischievous  effects  of  schism?  Such  very 
lax  notions  have  lately  prevailed  concerning  all  ecclesiastical  dis- 
cipline, that  almost  every  man  has  thought  himself  released  from 
restraint,  and  at  liberty  to  "do  that  which  is  right  in  his  owr. 
eyes."  In  consequence  the  Church  is  rent;  the  prey  of  innu- 
merable sectaries.  This  state  of  things  cannot  be  favourable  to 
the  progress  and  continuance  of  sound  religion,  however  for  the 
7  resent  there  may  be  vast  appearances  of  zeal  and  fervour. 

&  No;  for  schism  is  a  direet  violation  of  all  those  Scripture 
injunctions  which  inculcate  Christian  love  and  unity.  Should 
he  members  of  the  same  body  be  divided  ?  Or  should  they  not 
rather  be  knit  together  in  dosest  attachment?  Let  us  hear  the 
great  Teacher  of  the  Gentiles:  "Endeavour  to  keep  the  unity  of 
the  Soirit  in  the  bond  of  peace:  there  is  one  bod}  and  one  Spirit, 
even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of  your  calling;  one  Lord,  one 
faith,  one  baptism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all, 
and  through  all,  anckin  you  all."  Ephes.  iv.  3—6.  "  I  beseech 
you,  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions 
among  you;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment."  But  "  whereas  there  is  among 
you  envving,  and  strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and 
walk  as  men  ?"  1  Cor.  i.  10.  iii.  3.  "  Let  us,  therefore,  follow 
•after  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one 
may  edify  another:  and  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and 
offences,  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned ;  and 
avoid  them."  Horn.  xiv.  19.  Being  convinced  of  the  advantage 
and  excellence  of  our  Church,  avoid  everything  which  might 
weaken  its  interests.  We  may  be  tempted,  in  the  fervour  of  oui 
zeal,  to  occasional  acts  of  imprudence  and  irregularity:  but  we 
should  be  aware  of  the  tendency  of  them,  and  rather  deny  our- 
selves some  opportunities  we  might  wish  for,  than  encourage  a 
plan,  which  might  in  the  issue  affect  the  peace  or  stability  of  the 
Church.  But.  let  us  go  farther;  let  our  attachment  to  the  Church 
be  sincere  and  consistent.  Let  us  attend  its  ordinances  with  con- 
stancy and  seriousness;  desire  to  be  devout  worshippers  in  the 
Church,  and  enter  so  thoroughly  into  its  principles,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  vindicate  our  attachment  to  it,  may  be  making  contin- 
ual progress  in  the  divine  life,  and  by  our  exemplary  conduct 
may  adorn  our  profession.  Thus  may  our  "  profiting  appear  to 
all  men,"  and  afford  a  convincing  proof,  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
has  not  deserted  our  temples! 
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SIR, 

I.  In  answer  to  yours  of  the  third  instant,  I  much 
condole  with  you  your  unhappy  circumstances,  of  being 
placed  among  such  company,  where,  as  you  say,  you 
continually  hear  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  histories 
therein  contained,  particularly  of  Moses,  and  of  Christ* 
and  ail  revealed  religion,  turned  into  ridicule  by  men 
who  set  up  for  sense  and  reason.  And  they  say  that 
there  is  no  greater  ground  to  believe  in  Christ,  than  in 
Mahomet ;  that  all  these  pretences  to  revelation  are 
cheats,  and  ever  have  been,  among  Pagans,  Jews,  Ma- 
hometans, and  Christians  :  that  they  are  all  alike  impo- 
sitions of  cunning  and  designing  men,  upon  the  credu- 
lity, at  first,  of  simple  and  unthinking  people,  till,  theii 
numbers  increasing,  their  delusions  grew  popular,  and 
came  at  last  to  be  established  by  laws  ;  and  then  the  force 
of  education  and  custom  gives  a  bias  to  the  judgments  of 
after  ages,  till  such  deceits  come  really  to  be  believed, 
being  received  upon  trust  from  the  ages  foregoing,  with- 
out examining  into  the  original  and  bottom  of  them. 
Which  these  our  modern  men  of  sense,  (as  they  desire 
to  be  esteemed,)  say  that  they  only  do,  that  they  only 
have  their  judgments  freed  from  the  slavish  authority  of 
precedents  and  laws,  in  matters  of  truth,  which,  they  say, 
ought  only  to  be  decided  by  reason ;  though  by  a  pru- 
dent compliance  with  popularity  and  laws,  they  preserve 
themselves  from  outrage,  and  legal  penalties ;  for  none 
of  their  complexion  are  addicted  to  sufferings  or  mar- 
tyrdom. 

Now,  Sir,  that  which  you  desire  from  me,  is  some  short 
topic  of  reason,  if  such  can  be  found,  whereby,  without 
running  to  authorities,  and  the  intricate  mazes  of  learn- 
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ing,  wnich  breed  lor.g  disputes,  and  which  those  men  of 
reason  deny  by  wholesale — though  they  can  give  no  roa 
son  for  it,  only  suopose  that  authors  have  been  trumped 
upon  us,  interpolated  and  corrupted,  so  that  no  stress 
can  be  laid  upon  them,  though  it  cannot  be  shown 
wherein  they  are  so  corrupted  ;  which,  in  reason,  ought 
to  lie  upon  them  to  prove  who  alledge  it;  otherwise  it 
is  not  only  a  precarious,  but  a  guilty  plea  :  and  the 
more,  that  they  refrain  not  to  quote  books  on  their  side, 
for  whose  authority  there  are  no  better,  or  not  so  good 
grounds.  However,  you  say,  it  makes  your  disputes 
endless,  and  they  go  away  with  noise  and  clamour,  and 
a  boast,  that  there  is  nothing,  at  least  nothing  certain, 
to  be  said  on  the  Christian  side.  Therefore  you  are  de- 
sirous to  find  .some  one  topic  of  reason,  which  should 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  at 
the  same  time  distinguish  it  from  the  impostures  of  Ma- 
homet, and  the  whole  Pagan  world :  that  our  Deists 
may  be  brought  to  this  test,  and  be  obliged  either  to  re- 
nounce their  reason,  and  the  common  reason  of  man- 
kind, or  to  submit  to  the  clear  proof,  from  reason,  of  the 
Christian  Religion;  which  must  be  such  a  proof  as  no 
imposture  can  pretend  to,  otherwise  it  cannot  prove  the 
Christian  Religion  not  to  be  an  imposture.  And,  whe- 
ther such  a  proof,  one  single  proof,  (to  avoid  confusion,) 
is  not  to  be  found  out,  you  desire  to  know  from  me. 

And  you  say,  that  you  cannot  imagine,  but  there  must 
be  such  a  proof,  because  every  truth  is  in  itself  clear, 
and  one  ;  and  therefore  that  one  reason  for  it,  if  it  be 
the  true  reason,  must  be  sufficient;  and  if  sufficient,  it  is 
better  than  many  :  for  multiplicity  confounds,  especially 
to  weak  judgments. 

Sir,  you  have  imposed  an  hard  task  upon  me  ;  I  wish 
I  could  perform  it.  For  though  every  truth  is  one,  yet 
our  sight  is  so  feeble,  that  we  cannot  (always)  come  to 
it  directly,  but  by  many  inferences,  and  laying  of  things 
together. 

But  I  think,  that  in  the  case  before  us,  there  is  such  a 
proof  as  you  require,  and  I  will  set  it  down  as  short  and 
plain  as  I  can. 


II.  First,  then,  I  suppose,  that  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ  will  be  sufficiently  evinced,  if  the  matters 
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of  fact,  which  are  recorded  of  him  in  the  Gospels,  be 
true :  for  his  miracles,  if  true,  do  vouch  the  truth  of 
what  he  delivered. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  as  to  Moses.  If  he  brought 
ihe  children  of  Israel  through  the  Red  Sea  in  that  mira- 
culous manner  which  is  related  in  Exodus,  and  did  such 
jther  wonderful  things  as  are  there  told  of  him,  it  must 
necessarily  follow,  that  he  was  sent  from  God  :  these 
being  the  strongest  proofs  we  can  desire,  and  which 
every  Deist  will  confess  he  would  acquiesce  in,  if  he  saw 
them  with  his  eyes.  Therefore,  the  stress  of  this  cause 
will  depend  upon  the  proof  of  these  matters  of  fact. 

1.  And  the  method  I  will  take,  is,  first,  to  lay  down 
such  rules,  as  to  the  truth  of  matters  of  fact  in  general, 
that  where  they  all  meet,  such  matters  of  fact  cannot  be 
false.  And  then,  secondly,  to  show  that  all  these  rules 
do  meet  in  the  matters  of  fact  of  Moses  and  Of  Christ: 
and  that  they  do  not  meet  in  the  matters  of  fact  of  Ma- 
homet and  the  Heathen  deities,  nor  can  possibly  meet  in 
nny  imposture  whatsoever. 

2.  The  rules  are  these  : 

1st.  That  the  matters  of  fact  be  such,  as  that 
men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and  ears,  may 
be  judges  of  it. 

2nd.  That  it  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of 

THE  WORLD. 

3rd.  That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept 
up  in  memory  of  it,  but  some  outward  actions  to 
be  performed. 

4th.  That  such  monuments,  and  such  actions  or 

OBSERVANCES,  BE  INSTITUTED,  AND  DO  COMMENCE  FROM 
THE  TIME  THAT  THE  MATTER  OF  FACT  WAS  DONE.* 

3.  The  two  first  rules  make  it  impossible  for  any  such 
matter  of  fact  to  be  imposed  upon  men,  at  the  time  when 

a  This  mark  is,  in  a  subsequent  publication,  explained  by  the  Author 
more  fully,  to  avoid  misunderstanding.  He  there  adds,  "  And  conse- 
quently, that  the  book  wherein  these  facts  and  institutions  are  recorded, 
should  be  written  at  the  time,  and  by  those  who  did  the  facts,  or  by  eye 
and  ear  witnesses.  For  that  is  included  in  this  Mark,  and  is  the  main 
V-art  of  it,  to  prevent  false  stories  being  coined  in  after  ages,  of  things 
uone  many  hundred  years  before,  which  none  alive  can  disprove."— 
Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated,  p.  46.  6th  ed. 
1* 
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such  matter  of  fact  was  said  to  be  done,  because  every 
man's  eyes  and  senses  would  contradict  it.  For  exam- 
ple, suppose  any  man  should  pretend,  that  yesterday  he 
divided  the  Thames,  in  presence  of  all  the  people  of 
London,  and  carried  the  whole  city,  men,  women,  and 
children,  over  to  Southwark,b  on  dry  land,  the  waters 
standing  like  walls  on  both  sides :  I  say,  it  is  morally 
impossible  that  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  London 
that  this  was  true,  when  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
could  contradict  him,  and  say,  that  this  was  a  notorious 
falsehood,  for  they  had  not  seen  the  Thames  so  divided, 
or  had  gone  over  on  dry  land.  Therefore  I  take  it  for 
granted  (and  I  suppose,  with  the  allowance  of  all  the 
Deists  in  the  world)  that  no  such  imposition  could  be 
put  upon  men,  at  the  time  when  such  public  matter  of 
fact  was  said  to  be  done. 

4.  Therefore  it  only  remains  that  such  matter  of  fact 
might  be  invented  some  time  after,  when  the  men  of 
that  generation  wherein  the  thing  was  said  to  be  done, 
are  all  past  and  gone ;  and  the  credulity  of  after  ages 
might  be  imposed  upon,  to  believe  that  things  were 
done  i»  former  ages,  which  were  not. 

And  for  this,  the  two  last  rules  secure  us  as  much  as 
the  two  first  rules,  in  the  former  case ;  for  whenever 
auch  a  matter  of  fact  came  to  be  invented,  if  not  only 
monuments  were  said  to  remain  of  it,  but  likewise  that 
public  actions  and  observances  were  constantly  used 
ever  since  the  matter  of  fact  was  said  to  be  done,  the 
deceit  must  be  detected,  by  no  such  monuments  appear- 
ing, and  by  the  experience  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  who  must  know  that  no  such  actions  or  observan- 
ces were  ever  used  by  them.  For  example ;  suppose  I 
should  now  invent  a  story  of  such  a  thing  done  a  thou- 
sand years  ago,  I  might  perhaps  get  some  to  believe  it ; 
but  if  I  say  that  not  only  such  a  thing  was  done,  but 
that  from  that  day  to  this,  every  man,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years  had  a  joint  of  his  little  finger  cut  off;  and 
that  every  man  in  the  nation  did  want  the  joint  of  such 
a  finger ;  and  that  this  institution  was  said  to  be  part  of 
the  matter  of  fact  done  so  many  years  ago,  and  vouched 

b  One  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nrer 
Thames;  situated  with  regard  to  London,  nearly  as  Brooklyn  is  t*. 
New-York,  or  Charlestown  to  Boston. 
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as  a  proof  and  confirmation  of  it,  and  as  having  de- 
scended without  interruption,  and  been  constantly  prac- 
tised, in  memory  of  such  matter  of  fact,  all  along  from 
the  time  that  such  matter  of  fact  was  done  :  I  say  it  is 
impossible  I  should  be  believed  in  such  a  case,  because 
every  one  could  contradict  me  as  to  the  mark  of 
cutting  off  a  joint  of  the  finger  J  and  that  being  part  of 
tmy  original  matter  of  fact,  must  demonstrate  the  whole 
to  be  false. 

III.  Let  us  now  come  to  the  second  point; — to  show 
that  the  matters  of  fa^  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  have 
all  these  rules  or  marks  before  mentioned  ;  and  that  nei- 
ther the  matters  of  fact  of  Mahomet,  nor  what  is  re- 
ported of  the  Heathen  deities,  have  the  like :  and  that 
no  imposture  can  have  them  all. 

1.  As  to  Moses,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  me,  that 
he  could  not  have  persuaded  600,000  men,  that  he  had 
brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  through  the  Red  Sea;  fed 
them  forty  years,  without  bread,  by  miraculous  manna; 
and  the  other  matters  of  fact  recorded  in  his  books ;  if 
they  had  not  been  true.  Because  every  man's  senses 
that  were  then  alive,  must  have  contradicted  it.  And 
therefore  he  must  have  imposed  upon  all  their  senses, 
if  he  could  have  made  them  believe  it,  when  it  wa? 
false,  and  no  such  things  done.  So  that  here  are  the 
first  and  second  of  the  above  mentioned  four  marks. 

From  the  same  reason,  it  is  equally  impossible  for 
him  to  have  made  them  receive  his  five  books,  as  truth, 
and  not  to  have  rejected  them  as  a  manifest  imposture 
which  told  of  all  these  things  as  done  before  their  eyes, 
if  they  had  not  been  so  done.  See  how  positively  he 
speaks  to  them,  (Deut.  xi.  2.  to  verse  8.)  "  And  know 
you  this  day,  for  I  speak  not  with  your  children, 
which  have  not  known,  and  which  have  not  seen  the 
chastisement  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  his 
mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched  out  arm,  and  his  mira- 
cles, and  his  acts,  which  he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt, 
unto  Pharaoh,  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  unto  all  his  land, 
and  what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt,  unto  their 
horses  and  to  their  chariots ;  how  he  made  the  wa- 
ter of  the  Red  Sea  to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued 
after  you ;    and  how   the  Lord   hath    destroyed  them 
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unto  this  day :  and  what  he  did  unto  you  in  the  wil- 
derness, until  ye  came  unto  this  place  ;  and  what  he 
did  unto  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the 
son  of  lieuben,  how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and 
swallowed  them  up,  and  their  households,  and  their 
tents,  and  all  the  substance  that  was  in  their  posses- 
sion, in  the  midst  of  all  Israel.  But  your  eyes  have 
seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he  did,' 
&c. 

From  hence   we  must  suppose  it  is  impossible  that 
these  books  of  Moses  (if  an  imposture)  could  have  been 
invented  and  put  upon  the  people  who  were  then  alive 
when  all  these  things  were  said  to  be  done. 

The  utmost  therefore  that  even  a  supposition  can 
stretch  to,  is,  that  thesb  books  were  wrote  in  some  age 
after  Moses,  and  put  mil  in  his  name. 

And  to  this  I  say,  '  •>«  it  it  was  so,  it  was  impossible 
that  those  books  shoulu  have  been  received  as  the 
books  of  Moses,  in  that  age  wherein  they  may  have 
been  supposed  to  have  been  first  invented.  Why  ? 
Because  they  speak  of  themselves  as  delivered  by  Mo 
ses,  and  kept  in  the  ark  from  his  time.  "And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished, 
that  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  who  bare  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  take  this  book  of 
the  law,  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a 
"vitness  against  thee,''  (Deut.  xxxi.  24,  25,  26.)  And 
there  was  a  copy  of  this  book  to  be  left  likewise  with 
the  king.  "  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon  the 
throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy 
of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which  is  before  the 
priests,  the  Levites  :  and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he 
shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life  :  that  he  may 
learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words 
of  this  law,  and  these  statutes,  to  do  them."  Deut 
xvii.  18,  19. 

Here  then  you  see  that  this  Book  of  the  Law  speaks 
of  itself  not  only  as  a  history  or  relation  of  what  things 
were  then  done,  but  as  the  standing  and  municipal  law 
and  statutes  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews.  Knding  the  king 
as  well  as  the  people 
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Now,  m  whatever  age  after  Moses  you  will  suppose 
this  book  to  have  been  forged,  it  was  impossible  it  could 
be  received  as  truth ;  because  it  was  not  then  to  be 
found,  either  in  the  ark,  or  with  the  king,  or  any  where 
else  :  for  when  first  invented,  every  body  must  know, 
that  they  had  never  heard  of  it  before. 

And  therefore  they  could  less  believe  it  to  be  the  book 
of  their  statutes,  and  the  standing  aw  of  the  land,  which 
they  had  all  along  received,  and  by  which  they  had  been 
governed. 

Could  any  man,  now  at  this  day,  invent  a  book  of 
statutes,  or  acts  of  parliament  for  England,  and  make  it 
pass  upon  the  nation  as  the  only  book  of  statutes  that 
they  had  ever  known  ?  As  impossible  was  it  for  the 
books  of  Moses  (if  they  were  invented  in  any  age  after 
Moses)  to  have  been  received  for  what  they  declare 
themselves  to  be,  viz.  the  statutes  and  municipal  law  of 
the  nation  of  the  Jews  :  and  to  have  persuaded  the  Jews, 
that  they  had  owned  and  acknowledged  these  books,  all 
along  from  the  days  of  Moses,  to  that  day  in  which  they 
were  first  invented  ;  that  is,  that  they  had  owned  them 
before  they  had  ever  so  much  as  heard  of  them.  Nay, 
more,  the  whole  nation  must,  in  an  instant,  forget  their 
former  laws  and  government,  if  they  could  receive  these 
books  as  being  their  former  laws.  And  they  could  not 
otherwise  receive  them,  because  they  vouched  them- 
selves so  to  be.  Let  me  ask  the  Deists  but  this  one 
short  question  :  Was  there  ever  a  book  of  sham  laws, 
which  were  not  the  laws  of  the  nation,  palmed  upon  any 
people,  since  the  world  began  ?  If  not,  with  what  face 
can  they  say  this  of  the  book  of  law  of  the  Jews  ? 
Why  will  they  say  that  of  them,  which  they  confess  im- 
possible in  any  nation,  or  among  any  people  ? 

But  they  must  be  yet  more  unreasonable.  For  the 
books  of  Moses  have  a  further  demonstration  of  their 
truth  than  even  other  law-books  have  :  for  they  not  only 
contain  the  laws,  but  give  a  historical  account  of  their 
institution,  and  the  practice  of  them  from  that  time  :  as 
of  the  passover  in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  first  born 
in  Egypt  :*  and  that  the  same  day,  all  the  first-born  of 
Israel,  both  of  man  and  beast,  were,  by  a  perpetual  law. 


*  Numbers  viii.  17.  IK 
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dedicated  to  God  :  and  the  Levites  taken  for  all  the  first 
born  of  the  children  of  Israel.  That  Aaron's  rod  which 
budded,  was  kept  in  the  ark  in  memory  of  the  rebellion 
and  wonderful  destruction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram ;  and  for  the  confirmation  of  the  priesthood  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  As  likewise  the  pot  of  manna,  in  memory 
of  their  having  been  fed  with  it  forty  years  in  the  wil- 
derness. That  the  brazen  serpent  was  kept  (which  re- 
mained to  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xviii.  4.)  in 
memory  of  that  wonderful  deliverance,  by  only  looking 
upon  it,  from  the  biting  of  the  fiery  serpents  {Numbers 
xxi.  9.;)  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  in  memory  of  the  dread- 
ful appearance  of  God  upon  Mount  Horeb,  <fcc. 

And  besides  these  remembrances  of  particular  actions 
and  occurrences,  there  were  other  solemn  institutions 
in  memory  of  their  deliverance  out  of  Egypt,  in  the 
general,  which  included  all  the  particulars.  As  the 
Sabbath  ;  (Deut.  v.  lo.;)c  their  daily  sacrifices,  and  yearly 
expiation ;  their  new  moons,  and  several  feasts  and 
fasts.  So  that  there  were  yearly,  monthly,  weekly, 
daily  remembrances  and  recognitions  of  these  things. 

And  not  only  so,  but  the  books  of  the  same  Moses 
tell  us,  that  a  particular  tribe  (of  Levi)  was  appointed 
and  consecrated  by  God,  as  his  priests  ;  by  whose  hands 
and  none  other,  the  sacrifices  of  the  people  were  to  be 
offered,  and  these:  solemn  institutions  to  be  celebrated. — 
That  it  was  death  for  any  other  to  approach  the  altar. — 
That  their  High  Priest  wore  a  glorious  mitre,  and  mag- 
nificent robes  of  God's  own  contrivance,  with  the  mira- 


e  That  the  Sabbath,  as  a  Mosaic  institution,  was  commemorative  of 
the  departure  from  Egypt,  is  proved  by  the  passage  which  Leslie 
quotes.  But  the  reason  given  for  its  observance,  in  the  second  law  o' 
the  Decalogue,  is  different,  and  of  general  bearing.  Accordingly,  w« 
find  the  Sabbath  existing  as  a  general  institution,  from  the  very  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  (Gen.  ii.  2,  3.)  and  observed  by  the  Israelites  them 
selves  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  Exod.  xiv.  It  wa> 
an  institution  of  universal  obligation,  instituted  for  reasons  applyir  g 
equally  to  all  mankind,  adopted  into  the  Mosaic  dispensation  in  an  al- 
tered form,  with  new  and  special  ends.  In  this  respect,  the  case  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Rainbow,  which,  doubtless,  was  produced  by  its 
natural  causes  before  the  flood,  but  then  first  recehed  its  significa- 
tion, as  a  token  of  God's  covenant  with  man  ;  (Gen.  ix.  12 — 17. ;)  and 
with  ihat  of  Baptism,  adopted  by  Christ  from  the  previous  practice  ot 
the  Jews,  but  endowed  with  its  qualities  as  a  Christian  sacrament,  by 
his  appointment  only. 
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culous  Urim  and  Thummim  in  his  breast  plate,  whence 
the  divine  responses  were  given.     That  at  his  word,  the 
king  and  all  the  people  were  to  go  out,  and  to  come 
in.* — That  these  Levites  were  likewise  the  chief  judges, 
even  in  all  civil  causes,  and   that  it  was  death  to  resist 
their  sentence. f     Now  whenever  it  can   be  supposed 
that  these  books  of  Moses  were  forged,  in  some  ages 
after  Moses,  it  is  impossible  they  could  have  been  re- 
ceived as  true,  unless  the   forgers   could  have  jnade  the 
whole  nation  believe,  that  they  had  received  these  bookd 
from  their  fathers,  had  been  instructed  in   them  when 
they  were  children,  and  had   taught  them  to  their  chil- 
dren ;    moreover,  that   they  had  all  been  circumcised, 
and  did  circumcise  their  children,  in  pursuance  to  what 
was  commanded  in  these  books  :  that  they  had  observed 
the  yearly  passover,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  new  moons, 
and  all  these  several  feasts,  fasts,  and  ceremonies  com- 
manded in  these    books :    that  they  had    never    eaten 
anv  swine's  flesh,  or  other  meats  prohibited  in  these 
oooks :  that  they  had  a  magnificent  tabernacle,   with  a 
visible  priesthood  to  administer  in  it,  which  was  confined 
to  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  over  whom,  was  placed  a  glorious 
high-priest,  clothed  with  great  and  mighty  prerogatives; 
whose  death  only  could   deliver  those  that  were  fled  to 
the  cities  of  refuge  :^  and  that  these  priests  were  their 
ordinary  judges,   even   in  civil  matters.     I  say,  was  it 
nossible  to  have  persuaded  a  whole  nation  of  men,  that 
hey  had  known  and  practised  all  these  things,  if  they 
lad  not  done  it  ?  or,  secondly,  to  have  received  a  book 
or  truth,  which  said  they  had  practised  them,  and  ap- 
pealed to  that  practice  ?     So  that  here  are  the  third  and 
fourth  of  the  marks  above  mentioned. 

But  now  let  us  descend  to  the  utmost  degree  of  suppo- 
sition, viz.  that  these  things  were  practised,  before  these 
books  of  Moses  were  forced  ;  and  that  those  books  did 
only  impose  upon  the  nation,  in  making  them  believe, 
that  they  had  kept  these  observances  in  memory  of  such 
and  such  things,  is  were  inserted  in  those  books. 

Well  then,  let  us  proceed  upon  this  supposition,  how- 
ever groundless.  And  now,  will  not  the  same  impossi- 
bilities occur,  as  in  the  former  case  ? 


♦Num.  xxvii.  21.  t  Deut.  xvii.  8  to  13.     1  Chron.xxiii.  4 

X  Num.  xxxv. '25.  28. 
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For,  first,  this  must  suppose  that  the  Jews  kept  nil 
these  observances  in  memory  of  nothing,  or  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  their  original,  or  the  reason  why 
vey  kc;.t  them  WLcieag  these  very  observances  did 
express  the  ground  and  reason  of  their  being  kept :  as 
the  Passover, in  memory  of  Gon's  passing  over  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Israelites,  in  that  night  wherein  he  slew  all 
the  first  born  of  Egypt ; — and  so  of  the  rest. 

But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose,  contrary  both  to  reason 
and  matter  of  fact,  that  the  Jews  did  not  know  any  rea- 
son at  all  why  they  kept  these  observances  ;  yet,  was  it 
possible  to  put  it  upon  them,  that  tney  had  kept  these 
observances  in  memory  of  what  they  had  never  heard 
of  before  that  day  ;  whensoever  you  will  suppose  that 
these  books  of  Moses  were  first  forged  ?  For  example,  sup- 
pose I  should  now  forge  some  romantic  story,  of  strange 
things  done  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  and,  in  confirmation 
of  this,  should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Christian 
world,  that  they  had  all  along,  from  that  day  to  this, 
kept  the  first  day  of  the  week  in  memory  of  such  a  hero, 
an  Apollonius,d  a  Barcosbas,e  or  a  Mahomet ;  and  had  all 
been  baptized  in  his  name  ;  and  swore  by  his  name,  and 
upon  that  very  book,  (which  I  had  then  forged,  and 
which  they  never  saw  before,)  in  their  public  judicatures; 
that  this  book  was  their  gospel  anJ  law,  which  they  had 
£"ei*  since  that  time,  these  thousand  year?  past,  univer- 
sally received  and  owr.ed,  and  none  other.  I  would 
ask  any  Deist  whether  he  thinks  it  possible  that  such  a 
cheat  could  pass,  or  such  a  legend  be  received  as  the 
gospel  of  Christians ;  and  that  they  could  be  made  to 
believe  that  they  never  had  any  other  gospel?  .  The 
same  reason  is,  as  to  the  books  of  Moses*/  and  must  be, 


d  See  Note  «  for  a  further  account  of  tliis  impostor. 

e  A  Jewish  impostor,  who  setting  himself  up  for  the  Messiah,  seduced 
the  Jews  into  a  revolt  against  Adrian,  A.  D.  132.  He  assumed  the  name 
Bar-Cochebas  (son  of  a  star)  in  allusion  to  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, 
Num.  xxiv.  After  an  obstinate  contest  of  three  years'  duration,  he,with  the 
•emtsi.t  of  his  party,  were  taken  in  the  city  Blt'cr  whither  they  had  re- 
treated, and  put  to  death.  More  than  500,000  Jews  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  revolt  which  he  occasioned.  The  name  Barcosbas 
(son  of  a  lie)  was  subsequently  given  by  his  countrymen,  in  detestation 
of  his  imposture. 

r  Of  course,  Leslie  is  not  to  be  understood  as  confining  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  books  of  Moses  to  this  particular.     The  external  evi 
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as  to  every  matter  of  fact,  which  has  all  the  four  marks 
before-mentioned  ;  and  these  marks  secure  any  such 
matter  of  fact,  as  much  from  being  invented  and  impo- 
sed in  any  after  ages,  as  at  the  time  when  such  matters 
of  fact  were  said  to  be  done. 

Let  me  give  one  very  familiar  example  more  in  this 
case.  There  is  the  Stonehenge5  on  Salisbury  Plain, 
every  body  knows  it ;  and  yet  none  knows  the  reason 
why  those  great  stones  were  set  there,  or  by  whom,  or 
in  memory  of  what. 

Now  suppose  I  should  write  a  book  to-morrow,  and 
tell  there,  that  these  stones  were  set  up  t>y  Hercules, 
Polyphemus,  or  Garagantua,h  in  memory  of  such  and 
such  of  their  actions.  And  for  a  further  confirmation  of 
this,  should  say  in  this  book,  that  it  was  wrote  at  the 
time  when  such  actions  were  done,  and  by  the  very 
actors  themselves,  or  eye-witnesses.  And  that  this  book 
had  been  received  as  truth  and  quoted  by  authors  of  the 
greatest  reputation  in  all  ages  since.  Moreover,  that 
this  book  was  well  known  m  England,  and  enjoined  by- 
act  of  parliament  to  be  taught  our  children,  and  that  we 
did  teach  it  to  our  children,  and  had  been  taught  it  our- 
selves when  we  were  children.     I  ask  any  Deist,  whe- 


dence  of  a  series  of  quotations  and  allusions  in  all  the  subsequent  books  of 
Scripture,  from  the  time  of  Joshua  down  to  that  of  Malachi, — and  of  pro- 
fane writers  alluding  to  and  confirming  the  facts  which  these  books  ro 
late ; — the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  all  the  books,  and  more  espe- 
cially afforded  by  a  comparison  of  the  book  of  Genesis  with  the  four 
subsequent  books,  or  of  that  of  Deuteronomy  with  those  which  pre- 
cede ;-and  the  sanction  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  whose  divine  mission 
and  consequent  authority  to  decide  on  the  value  of  the  books  of  Moses 
is  proved  by  other  and  independent  evidence : — all  these  are  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  Moses,  whol- 
ly unconnected  with  the  Four  Marks  insisted  on  by  Leslie,  and  which 
it  therefore,  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  insist  on.  See  the  admirable 
Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch,  by  Dean  Graves,  2  vol.  8  vo. ;  Horne's 
Introduction  to  the  Scriptures,  vol.  I.  p.  50— -67.  161 — 185.  ed.  4th. 
(I.  p.  46.  ss.  159,  ss.  ed.  Am.;)  and  Jahn's  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  176—201. 

*  A  collection  of  enormous  oblong  stones,  originally  disposed,  in  an 
erect  position,  ir  three  rows  of  a  form  nearly  circular.  Many  have  now 
fallen  down,  or  are  otherwise  displaced,  but  enough  remain  in  place  to 
prove  that  it  is  a  work  of  rude  art,  designed,  not  improbably,  for  purpo- 
ses of  religious  worship  ;  although  the  acute  researches  of  antiquarians 
have  as  yet  been  ineffectual  for  the  discovery  of  any  clue  to  its  origin 
or  age. 

h  The  fictitious  hero  of  the  burlesque  writer,  Rabelais. 
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ther  he   think?  this  could    pass  upon  Englanu  I     And 
whether,  if  I,  or  any  other   should   insist  upon  it,  we 
should  not,  instead  of  being  believed,  be  sent  to  Bed 
lam? 

Now  let  us  compare  this  with  the  Stonehenge,  as  I 
may  call  it,  or  twelve  great  stones  set  up  at  Gilgal, 
which  is  told  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Joshua.  There  it 
is  said,  verse  6,  that  the  reason  why  they  were  set  up 
was,  that  when  their  children,  in  after  ages,  should  ask 
the  meaning  of  it,  it  should  be  told  them. 

And  the  thing  in  memory  of  which  they  were  set  up, 
was  such  as  could  not  possibly  be  imposed  upon  that 
nation,  at  that  time  when  it  was  said  to  be  done.  It  was 
as  wonderful  and  miraculous  as  their  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea. 

And  withal,  free  from  a  very  poor  objection,  which 
the  Deists  have  advanced  against  the  miracle  of  the  Red 
Sea  ;  thinking  to  salve  it  by  a  spring-tide  with  the  con 
currence  of  a  strong  wind,  happening  at  the  same  time; 
which  left  the  sand  so  dry,  as  that  the  Israelites,  being 
all  foot,  might  pass  through  the  oozy  places  and  holes, 
which  it  must  be  supposed  the  sea  left  behind  it :  but 
that  the  Egyptians,  being  all  horse  and  chariots,  stuck  in 
those  holes  and  were  entangled,  so  as  that  they  could  not 
inarch  so  fast  as  the  Israelites  :  and  that  this  was  all  the 
meaning  ot"  its  being  said,  that  God  took  off  their  (the 
Egyptians')  chariot  wheels,  that  they  drove  them  heavily. 
So  that  they  would  make  nothing  extraordinary,  at  least 
nothing  miraculous,  in  all  this  transaction. 

This  is  advanced  in  Le  ClercV  Dissertations  vpon 
Genesis,  lately  printed  in  Holland  ;  and  that  part,  with 


'  Le  Clerc,  whose  writings  on  critical  and  theological  subjects  have 
made  him  famous  in  the  learned  world,  was  for  many  years  a  distin- 
guished Professor  in  the  Remonstrant  (or  Arminian)  College  at  Am- 
sterdam. The  extreme  laxity  of  his  opinions  on  many  points  has 
caused  him  to  be  suspected,  and  not  without  some  reason,  of  a  tendency 
to  Socinianism.  The  comment  remarked  on  by  Leslie,  however,  was 
retracted,  with  several  others  of  the  authors  obnoxious  views  respect- 
ing the  Pentateuch,  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  his  work. 

The  impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  passage  in  the  manner  at  first 
adopted  by  Le  Clerc,  and  subsequently,  though  retracted  by  its  author, 
borrowed  by  other  writers,  has  been  fully  shown  from  the  geographical 
circumstances,  by  all  the  best  commentators  on  the  history. 
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others  of  alike  tendency,  endeavouring  to  resolve  other 
miracles,  as  that  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  &c.  into 
mere  natural  causes,  are  put  into  English  by  the  well 
known  T.  Brown, k  for  the  edification  of  the  Deists  in 
England. 

But  these  gentlemen  have  forgot,  that  the  Israelites 
had  great  herds  of  many  thousand  cattle  with  them  ; 
which  would  be  apter  to  stray,  and  to  fall  into  those 
holes  and  oozy  places  in  the  strand,  than  horses  with 
riders,  who  might  direct  them. 

But  such  precarious  and  silly  suppositions  are  not 
worth  the  answering.  If  tlier*1  '^d  been  no  more  in 
this  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  than  that  of  a  spring- 
tide, &c.  it  had  been  impossible  for  Moses  to  have  made 
the  Israelites  believe  that  relation  given  of  it  in  Exodus, 
with  so  man;'  particulars,  which  themselves  saw,  to  be 
true. 

And  all  those  Scriptures  which  magnify  this  action, 
and  appeal  to  it  as  a  full  demonstration  of  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  God,  must  be  reputed  as  romance  or 
legend. 

I  say  this,  for  the  sake  of  some  Christians,  who  think 
it  no  prejudice  to  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Bible,  but  rather 
an  advantage,  as  rendering  it  more  easy  to  be  believed, 
if  they  can  solve  whatever  seems  miraculous  in  it,  by  the 
power  of  second  causes;1  and  so  to  make  all,  as  they  speak, 


*  A  man  famed  for  his  wit,  profligacy,  and  irregularities.  Possessed 
of  good  talents,  and  extensive  learning,  he  made  no  better  use  of  them 
than  the  production  of  a  lew  fugitive  pieces,  under  the  names  of  Dia- 
logues, Letters,  Essays,  &c.  His  sarcastic  vein  was  indulged  at  the 
expense  of  every  one,  without  distinction  of  friend  or  foe,  but  more 
particularly  exercised  on  religion  and  religious  things.  It  was  his 
boast  that  "he  knew  the  world  too  well  to  have  the  imputation  «f 
righteousness  laid  to  his  charge."  Vet  neither  his  wit  nor  his  impu- 
dence could  support  him  in  the  approach  of  death,  but,  having  led  the 
life  of  the  scorner,  he  with  vain  remorse  testified  his  desir*  to  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous  He  died  in  1704.  His  works,  in  4  vols,  were 
published  in  1707.  They  abound  in  wit,  but  are  destitute  alike  of  de- 
cency and  religious  principle. 

1  The  tendency  of  this  course  has  been  abundantly  manifested  by  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  self-styled  Rational  school  of  theologians  in 
Germany.  They  began  with  lessening  what  they  called  the  marvellous 
in  the  sacred  writings — wit!  *degorizing  their  narratives,  and  explain- 
ing away  their  facts — and  they  have  ended  in  pure  Deism,  or  the  Spino- 
zan  form  of  Atheism.  Religion  is  based  upon  miracles,  as  the  test  of  itf 
divine    origination.      ^vpny  attempt  to  lessen  or  soften  these,  is  so 
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natural  and  easy.  Wherein  if  they  could  prevail,  the 
natural  and  easy  result  would  be,  not  to  believe  one 
word  in  all  those  sacred  oracles.  For  if  things  be  not  as 
they  are  told  in  any  relation,  that  relation  must  be  false. 
And  if  false  in  part,  we  cannot  trust  to  it,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Here  are  to  be  excepted  mis-translations",  and  errors, 
either  in  copy"1  or  in  press.  But  where  there  is  no  room 
for  supposing  of  these  ;  as  where  all  copies  do  agree  ; 
there  we  must  either  receive  all,  or  reject  all.  I  mean 
in  any  book  that  pretends  to  be  written  from  the  mouth 
of  God.  For  in  other  common  histories,  we  may  be- 
lieve part,  and  reject  part,  as  we  see  cause." 

But  to  return.  The  passage  of  the  Israelites  over 
Jordan,  in  memory  of  which  those  stones  at  Gilgal  were 
set  up,  is  free  from  those  little  carpings  before  mention- 
ed, that  are  made  as  to  the  passage  through  the  Red 
Sea.  For  notice  was  given  to  the  Israelites  the  day  be 
fore,  of  this  great  miracle  to  be  done,  Josh.  iii.  5.  It 
was  done  at  noon-day,  before  the  whole  nation.  And 
when  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  divided,  it  was  not  at 
any  low  ebb,  but  at  the  time  when  that  river  overflowed 
all  its  banks,  ver.  15.  And  it  was  done,  not  by  winds, 
or  in  length  of  time,  which  winds  must  take  to  do  it : 
bui.  all  on  a  sudden,  as  soon  as  the  "  feet  of  the  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  into  the  brim  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  then  the  waters  which  came  down  from  above, 
stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap,  very  far  from  the 
city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan :  and  those  that 
came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt 
sea,  failed  and  were  cut  off:  and  the  people  passed 
over  right  against  Jericho.  The  priests  stood  in  the 
midst  of  Jordan,  till  all  the  armies  of  Israel  had  passed 
over.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  that 
bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  were  come 
up,   out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and  the   soles  of  the 


much  detracted  from  its  foundation.     No  friends  to  revealed  religion 
are  ever  made  by  such  a  course,  and  all  is  hazarded. 

■  By  'Copy'  the  author  means  the  Manuscripts  of  the  sacred  wri- 
tings. " 

"  Because  the  testimony  of  their  authors  may  be  partial  or  intention 
ally  deceptive ;  or  their  information  may  be  defective  or  erroncou? 
But  Gov  '  knowrth  all  things,'  and  '  cannot  lie.      His  '  word  is  truth  ' 
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priests' feet  were  lift  up  upon  the  dryland,  that  the  waters 
of  Jordan  returned  unto  their  place,  and  flowed  over 
all  his  banks  as  they  did  before.  And  the  people  came 
out  of  Jordan,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  and 
encamped  in  Gilgal  on  the  east  border  of  Jericho. 
And  those  twelve  stones  which  they  took  out  of  Jor- 
dan, did  Joshua  pitch  in  Gilgal.  And  he  spake  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  When  your  children 
shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying,  What 
mean  these  stones  ?  Then  shall  ye  let  your  children 
know,  saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land. 
For  the  Lord  your  God  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan 
from  before  you,  uiuil  ye  were  passed  over;  as  the 
Lord  your  God  did  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  dried  up 
from  before  us,  until  we  were  gone  over,  that  all  the 
people  of  the  earth  might  know  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
that  it  is  mighty  :  that  ye  might  fear  the  Lord  your 
God  for  ever."     Chap.  iv.  from  ver.  18. 

If  the  passage  over  the  Red  Sea  had  been  only  taking 
advantage  of  a  spring  title,  or  the  like,  how  would  this 
teach  all  the  people  of  the  earth,  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  mighty?  How  would  a  thing  no  more  remark- 
able have  been  taken  notice  of  through  all  the  world  ? 
How  would  it  have  taught  Israel  to  fear  the  Lord,  when 
they  must  know,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  big 
words,  there  was  so  little  in  it?  How  could  they  have 
believed,  or  received  a  book,  as  truth,  which  they  knew 
told  the  matter  so  far  otherwise  from  what  it  was? 

But,  as  1  said,  this  passage  over  Jordan,  which  is 
here  compared  to  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  free  from  all 
those  cavils  that  are  made  as  to  that  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  is  a  further  attestation  to  it,  being  said  to  be  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  was  that  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Now,  to  form  our  argument,  let  us  suppose  that  there 
never  was  any  such  thing  as  that  passage  over  Jordan. 
That  these  stones  at  Gilgal  were  setup  upon  some  other 
occasion,  in  some  after  age.  And  then,  that  some  de- 
signing man  invented  this  book  of  Joshua,  and  said  that 
it  was  wrote  by  Joshua  at  that  time.  And  gave  this 
stonage  at  Gilgal  for  a  testimony  of  the  truth  of  it. 
Would  not  every  body  say  to  him,  we  know  the  stonage 
at  Gilgal,  but  we  never  heard  before  of  this  reason  for 
it?  Nor  of  this  book  of  Joshua?  Where  has  it  Leen 
2* 
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all  this  while  ?  And  where,  and  how  came  you,  after 
so  many  ages,  to  find  it  ?  Besides,  this  book  tells  us, 
that  this  passage  over  Jordan  was  ordained  to  be  taught 
our  children  from  age  to  age  :  and  therefore,  that  they 
were  always  to  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  that  sto- 
nage  at  Gilgal  as  a  memorial  of  it.  But  we  were  never 
taught  it,  when  we  were  children;  nor  did  ever  teach 
our  children  any  such  thing.  And  it  is  not  likely  that 
could  have  been  forgotten,  while  so  remarkable  a  sto 
nage  did  continue,  which  was  set  up  for  that  and  no 
other  end  ! 

And  if,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  no  such  impo- 
sition could  be  put  upon  us  as  to  the  stonage  in  Salis- 
bury Plain  ;  how  much  less  could  it  be  as  to  the  stonage 
at  Gilgal ! 

And  if,  where  we  know  not  the  reason  of  a  bare  naked 
monument,  such  a  sham  reason  cannot  be  imposed,  how 
much  more  is  it  impossible  to  impose  upon  us  in  actions 
and  observances,  which  we  celebrate  in  memory  of  par- 
ticular events !  How  impossible  to  make  us  forget 
those  events  which  we  daily  commemorate ;  and  per- 
suade us,  that  we  had  always  kept  such  institutions  in 
memory  of  what  we  never  heard  of  before;  that  is,  that 
we  knew  it,  before  we  knew  it !  ' 

And  if  we  find  it  thus  impossible  for  an  imposition  to 
be  put  upon  us,  even  in  some  things  which  have  not  all 
the  four  marks  before  mentioned  ;  how  much  more  im- 
possible is  it,  that  any  deceit  should  be  in  that  thing 
where  all  the  four  marks  dc  meet ! 

This  has  been  showed  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  mat 
ters  of  fact  of  Moses. 

2.  Therefore  I  come  now,  secondly,  to  show,  that  as 
in  the  matters  of  fact  of  Moses,  so  likewise  all  these 
four  marks  do  meet  in  the  matters  of  fact,  which  are  re- 
corded in  the  Gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  And  my 
work  herein  will  be  shorter,  because  all  that  is  said  be- 
fore of  Moses  and  his  books,  is  everyway  as  applicable  to 
Christ  and  his  Gospel.  His  works  and  his  miracles 
are  there  said  to  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  as  he  argued  to  his  accusers,  "  I  spake  openly 
to  the  world,  and  in  secret  have  I  said  nothing,"  {John 
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xviii.  20.)  It  is  told  (Acts  n.  41.)  that  thret  thousand 
at  one  time  ;  and  (Acts  iv.  4.)  that  above  five  thousand 
at  another  time,  were  converted,  upon  conviction  of 
what  themselves  had  seen, — what  had  been  done  pub- 
licly before  their  eyes,  wherein  it  was  impossible  to 
have  imposed  upon  them.0  Therefore  here  were  the 
two  first  of  the  rules  before  mentioned. 

Then  for  the  two  last :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per were  instituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of  these 
things;  and  they  were  not  instituted  in  after  ages,  but 
at  the  very  time  when  these  things  were  said  to  be 
done  ;  and  have  been  observed  without  interruption,  in 
all  ages  through  the  whole  Christian  world,  down  all 
the  way  from  that  time  to  this.  And  Christ  himself 
did  ordain  apostles  and  other  ministers  of  his  Gospel,  to 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  to  govern 
his  Church  :  and  that  "  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world."*  Accordingly,  they  have  continued  by  regular 
succession,  to  this  day :  and,  no  doubt,  ever  shall,  while 
the  earth  shall  last.  So  that  the  Christian  clergy  are  as 
notorious  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  tribe  of  Levi  among 
the  Jews.  And  the  Gospel  is  as  much  a  law  to  the 
Christians,  as  the  book  of  Moses  to  the  Jews  :  and  it  be- 
ing part  of  the  matters  of  fact  related  in  the  Gospel,  that 
such  an  order  of  men  were  appointed  by  Christ, p  and 
to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world  ;q  consequently,  if 
the  Gospel  was  a  fiction,  and  invented  (as  it  must  have 
been)  in  some  ages  after  Christ  ;  then,  at  that  time  when 
it  was  first  invented,  there  could  be  no  such  order  of 
clergy,  as  derived  themselves  from  the  institution  of 
Christ  ;  which  must  give  the  lie  to  the  Gospel,  and  de- 
monstrate the  whole  to  be  false.  And  the  matters  of 
fact  of  Christ  being  insisted  on  as  being  true,  no  other- 
wise  than  as  there  was  at  that  time,  (whenever  the  Deists 
will  suppose  the  Gospel  to  be  forged,)  not  only  public 
sacraments  of  Christ's  institution,  but  an  order  of  cler- 
gy, likewise  of  his  appointment,  to  administer  them  : 
and  it  being  impossible  there  could  be  any  such  things 


♦Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

o  Compare  Palev's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Prop.  II.  chap  i. 
P  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  mo,  oven  so  send  I  vou."  John  xx.  21. 
'  "  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,"  &c.  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
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before  they  were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  that  thev 
should  be  received  when  invented.  And  therefore,  by 
what  was  said  above,  it  was  as  impossible  to  have  impo- 
sed upon  mankind  in  this  matter,  by  inventing  of  it  in 
after  ages,  as  at  the  time  when  those  things  were  said  to 
be  done. 

3.  The  matters  of  fact  of  Mahomet,  or  what  is  fabled 
of  the  deities,  do  all  want  some  of  the  aforesaid  four 
rules,  whereby  the  certainty  of  matters  of  fact  is  demon- 
strated. 

First,  for  Mahomet,  he  pretended  to  no  miracles,  as 
he  tells  us  in  his  Alcoran^  c.  6.  &c.r  and  those  which 
are  commonly  told  of  him  pass  among  the  Mahometans 
themselves,  but  as  legendary  fables  ;  and  as  such,  are 
rejected  by  the  wise  and  learned  among  them  :  as  the 
legends  of  their  saints  are  in  the  church  of  Rome.  See 
Dr.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  34.s 


r  "  The  following  passages  of  the  Koran  furnish  direct  proofs  of  what 
we  allege  : — '  The  infidels  say,  Unless  a  sign  be  sent  down  unto  him 
from  his  Lord,  we  will  not  believe ;  thou  art  a  preacher  only.'*  Again ; 
'  Nothing  hindered  us  from  sending  thee  with  miracles,  except  that 
the  former  nations  have  charged  them  with  imposture.'t  And  lastly ; 
1  They  say,  Unless  a  sign  be  sent  down  unto  him  from  the  Lord,  we 
will  not  believe  :  Answer,  signs  are  in  the  power  of  God  alone,  and  I 
am  no  more  than  a  public  preacher.  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  them,  that 
we  have  sent  down  unto  them  the  book  of  the  Koran  to  be  read  unto 
them?'t  Besides  these  acknowledgements  I  have  observed  thirteen 
distinct  places,  in  which  Mahomet  puts  the  objection,  '  Unless  a  sign' 
&c.  into  the  mouth  of  the  unbeliever  ;  in  not  one  of  which  does  he  nl- 
lege  a  miracle  in  reply.  His  answer  is  'that  God  giveth  the  power  of 
working  miracles  when,  and  to  whom,  he  pleaseth  ;'§  that  '  if  he  should 
work  miracles,  they  would  not  believe ;!il  that  'they  had  before  rejected 
Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  the  Prophets,  who  wrought  miracles  ;'1T  and 
that  '  the  Koran  itself  was  a  miracle.'**"  Palev's  Evidences,  Part  II. 
Chap.  ix.  Sect.  3.  where  see  more  on  the  same  subject. 

8  The  miracles  ascribed  to  Mahomet  are  thus  reckoned  up  by  Pri 
deaux  :  "  That  he  did  cleave  the  moon  in  two  ;  that  trees  went  forth  to 
meet  him ;  that  water  flowed  from  between  his  fingers  ;  that  the  stones 
saluted  him ;  that  he  fed  a  great  company  with  a  little  food  ;  that  a  beam 
groaned  at  him ;  that  a  camel  complained  to  him ;  that  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  told  him  of  its  being  poisoned,  &e." — What  is  the  nature  of  these 
miracles  1  One  is  manifestly  copied  from  a  miracle  twice  performed  by 
Christ  :  the  remainder  are  not  merely  trivial — they  are  ludicrous  and 

'  Sale's  Koran,  chap.  xiii.  p.  201.  ed.  quarto.  tChap.  xvii.  p.  232. 

\  Chap,  xxxix.  p.  323-  §  Chap.  v.  x.  xiiii.  twice.  t  Chap.  vi. 

f  Chap.  iii.  xxi.  xxviii  * '  Chap.  xvi. 
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But,  in  the  next  place,  those  which  are  told  of  him,  do 
all  want  the  two  first  rules  before  mentioned.  For  his 
pretended  converse  with  the  moon,  his  Mersa,  or  night 
journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  heaven, 
&c.  were  not  performed  before  any  body.  We  have 
only  his  own  word  for  them.  And  they  are  as  ground- 
less as  the  delusions  of  Fox1  and  Muggletonu  among 
ourselves. 

The  same  is  to  be  said  (in  the  second  place)  of  the 
fables  of  the  Heathen  gods  ;  of  Mercury's  stealing  sheep, 
Jupiter's  turning  himself  into  a  bull,  and  the  like  ;  be- 
sides the  folly  and  unworthiness  of  such  senseless  pre- 
tended miracles.  And  moreover,  the  wise  among  the 
Heathen  did  reckon  no  otherwise  of  these  but  as  fables, 
which  had  a  mythology,  or  mystical  meaning  in  them. 


contemptible.  What  is  the  authority  on  which  they  are  related  1  That 
of  persons  "who  are  reckoned  among  the  Mahomedans  themselves  fa- 
bulous and  legendary  writers.  Their  learned  Doctors  renounce  them 
all"  says  Prideaux,  and  in  proof  quotes  Adulfaragius,  p.  104;  Po- 
cockii  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  191,  192;  Hottinger  Hist.  Orient.  Lib.  II. 
c.  vi.  The  common  i  source  of  Mahomedans  for  miraculous  proof 
of  their  impostor's  missLn,  is  the  Koran.  Its  style,  say  they,  is  of  all 
miracles  the  greatest.  Mahomet  taught  them  the  argument,  and  after 
him  they  have  faithfully  repeated  it.  The  manner  in  which  the  work 
was  composed,  would  destroy  the  force  of  the  argument,  if  it  ever  could 
possess  any.  See  Prideaux,  p.  34 — 46.  That  it  has  any  foundation 
in  extraordinary  excellence  of  style  in  the  Koran,  is  denied  by  Pfeif- 
fer,  Critica  Sacra,  c.  xvi.  R.  441.  Whatever  beauties  the  Koran  may 
possess  (as  some  it  unquestionably  does  possess)  may  be  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  reference  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  from 
which  they  are  all  either  borrowed,  or  imitated. 

1 A  visionary  enthusiast,  from  whom  the  sect  of  Quakers,  or  Friends, 
had  its  rise,  about  the  year  1640.  He  pretended  to  extraordinary  reve- 
lations, visions,  &c,  derived  from  the  immediate  impulses  of  the  Deity. 
His  ravings  are  published  in  the  Journal  of  George  Fox,  2  vol.  folio, 
London,  1694. 

«A  fanatic  who  excited  considerable  attention  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  by  his  pretensions  to  miraculous  powers, 
and  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  He  gathered  together  a  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers, called  after  him,  Muggletonians.  Their  principal  peculiarities 
were  strange  contortions,  which  they  regarded  as  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  their  bodies;  and  their  raving  and  intolerant  de- 
nunciations of  all  other  religious  creeds.  Mugglcton  was  a  tailor  by 
trade,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1690.  Several  of  his  works  at- 
tracted so  much  notice,  as  to  be  burned  by  the  hangman,  by  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 
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of  which  several  of  them  have  given  us  the  rationale, 
or  explication.  And  it  is  plain  enough  that  Ovid  meant 
no  other  by  all  his  Metamorphoses. 

It  is  true,  the  Heathen  deities  had  their  priests  :  they 
had  likewise  feasts,  games,  and  other  public  institutions 
in  memory  of  them.  But  all  these  want  the  fourth 
mark,  viz.  that  such  priesthood  and  institutions  should 
commence  from  the  time  that  such  things  as  they  com- 
memorate were  said  to  be  done  :  otherwise  they  cannot 
secure  after  ages  from  the  imposture,  by  detecting  it  at 
the  time  when  first  invented,  as  hath  been  argued  before. 
But  the  Bacchanalia,  and  other  Heathen  feasts,  were  in- 
stituted many  ages  after  what  was  reported  of  these 
gods  was  said  to  be  done,  and  therefore  can  be  no  proof. 
And  the  priests  of  Bacchus,  Apollo,  &c.  were  not  or- 
dained by  these  supposed  gods  :  but  were  appointed  by 
others,  in  after  ages,  only  in  honour  to  them.  And 
therefore  these  orders  of  priests  are  no  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  the  matters  of  fact  which  are  reported  of  their 
gods. 

IV.  Now  to  apply  what  has  bee.i  said.  You  may 
challenge  all  the  Deists  in  the  world  to  show  any  action 
that  is  fabulous,  which  has  all  the  four  rules  or  marks 
before  mentioned.  No,  it  is  impossible.  And  (to  re- 
sume a  little  what  has  been  spoken  of  before)  the  histo- 
ries of  Exodus,  and  the  Gospel,  never  could  have  been 
received,  if  they  had  not  been  true  ;  because  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Priesthood  of  Levi,  and  of  Christ  ;  of  the 
Sabbath,  of  the  Passover,  and  of  Circumcision  ;  of  Bap- 
tism, and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  &c.  are  there  related 
as  descending  all  the  way  down  from  those  times,  Avith- 
out  interruption.  And  it  is  full  as  impossible  to  per- 
suade men  that  they  had  been  circumcised  or  baptized, — 
had  circumcised  or  baptized  their  children, --had  celebrated 
passovers,  sabbaths,  sacraments,  <fcc.  under  the  govern- 
ment and  administration  of  a  certain  order  of  priests,  if 
they  had  done  none  of  these  things,  as  to  make  them  be- 
lieve that  they  had  gone  through  seas  upon  dry  land, 
seen  the  dead  raised,  &c.  And  without  believing  these, 
it  was  impossible  that  either  the  Law  or  the  Gospel 
could  have  been  received. 

And  the  truth  of  the  matters  of  fact  of  Exodus  and  the 
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Gospel,  being  no  otherwise  pressed  upon  men  than 
they  have  practised  such  public  institutions,  it  is  ap 
pealing  to  the  senses  of  mankind  for  the  truth  of  them ; 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  any  to  have  invented  such 
stories  in  after  ages,  without  a  palpable  detection  of  the 
cheat  when  tirst  invented  ;  as  impossible  as  to  have  im- 
posed upon  the  senses  of  mankind,  at  the  time  when  such 
public  matters  of  fact  were  said  to  be  done. 

V.  I  do  not  say,  that  every  thing  which  wants  these 
iour  marks  is  false  :  but,  that  nothing  can  be  false  which 
has  them  ail. 

I  have  no  manner  of  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  man 
as  Julius  Caesar,  that  he  fought  at  Pharsalia,  and  that  he 
was  killed  in  the  senate  house.  And  many  other  mat- 
ters of  fact  of  ancient  times  are  true,  though  we  keep  no 
public  observances  in  memory  of  them. 

But  this  shows  that  the  matters  of  fact  of  Moses  and 
of  Christ,  have  come  down  to  us  better  guarded  than  any 
other  matters  of  fact,  how  true  soever. 

And  yet  our  Deists,  who  would  laugh  any  man  out  of 
the  world  as  an  irrational  brute,  that  should  offer  to 
deny  Caesar  or  Alexander,  Homer  or  Virgil,  their  public 
works  and  actions  ;  do,  at  the  same  time,  value  them- 
selves as  the  only  men  of  wit  and  sense,  of  free,  gene- 
rous, and  unbiassed  judgments,  for  ridiculing  the  histo- 
ries of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  that  are  infinitely  better 
attested,  and  guarded  with  infallible  marks  which  the 
others  want.v 

VI.  Besides  that  the  importance  of  the  subject  would 
oblige  all  men  to  inquire  more  narrowly  into  the  one 
than  the  other.  For  what  consequence  is  it  to  me,  or 
to  the  world,  whether  there  was  such  a  man  as  Caesar ; 
whether  he  beat,   or  was  beaten  at  Pharsalia  ;  whether 


•  This  truth  is  set  in  a  very  strong  light  in  a  late  work,  which,  pro- 
fessedly examining  into  the  nature  of  historical  evidence,  whether  sa- 
cred or  profane,  concludes  with  a  chapter  showing  that  the  evidence  for 
the  sacred  writings,  and  their  contents,  is  stronger  than  that  in  favour 
of  any  profane  history  whatsoever. — Taylor  on  the  Transmission 
of  Ancient  Writings,  8 vo.  London,  1827.  The  same  author  carries  out 
the  subject  more  fully,  and  with  equal  ability,  in  his  still  later  work  on 
*he  Process  of  Historical  Proof  8vo,  London,  1828 
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Homer  or  Virgil  wrote  such  books  ;  and  whether  what 
is  related  in  the  Iliads  or  .Eneids  be  true  or  false  1  It  is 
not  two  pence  up  or  down  to  any  man  in  the  world. 
And  therefore  it  is  worth  no  man's  while  to  inquire  into 
it,  either  to  oppose  or  justify  the  truth  of  these  rela- 
tions. 

But  our  very  souls  and  bodies,  both  for  this  life  and 
eternity,  are  concerned  in  the  truth  of  what  is  related  in 
the  holy  Scriptures  ;  and  therefore  men  would  be  more 
inquisitive  to  search  into  the  truth  of  these,  than  of  any 
other  matters  of  fact ;  examine  and  sift  them  narrowly  ; 
and  find  out  the  deceit,  if  any  such  could  be  found  :  for 
it  concerned  them  nearly,  and  was  of  the  last  importance 
to  them. 

How  unreasonable,  then,  is  it  to  reject  these  matters  of 
fact,  so  sifted,  so  examined,  and  so  attested  as  no  other 
matters  of  fact  in  the  world  ever  were  ;  and  yet  to  think 
it  the  most  highly  unreasonable,  even  to  madness,  to  deny 
other  matters  of  fact,  which  have  not  the  thousandth 
part  of  their  evidence,  and  are  of  no  consequence  at  al 
to  us  whether  true  or  false  ! 

VII.  There  are  several  other  topics,  from  whence  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Religion  is  evinced  to  all  who  will  judge 
by  reason,  and  give  themselves  leave  to  consider.  As 
the  improbability  that  ten  or  twelve  poor  illiterate  fish- 
ermen should  form  a  design  of  converting  the  whole 
world  to  believe  their  delusions  ;  and  the  impossibility 
of  their  effecting  it,  without  force  of  arms,  learning,  ora- 
tory, or  any  one  visible  thing  that  could  recommend 
them  !  And  to  impose  a  doctrine  quite  opposite  to  the 
lusts  and  pleasures  of  men,  and  all  worldly  advantages 
or  enjoyments  !  And  this,  in  an  age  of  so  great  learning 
and  sagacity  as  that  wherein  the  Gospel  was  first 
preached  !  That  these  apostles  should  not  only  undergo 
all  the  scorn  and  contempt,  but  the  severest  persecution* 
and  most  cruel  deaths  that  could  be  inflicted,  in  attesta- 
tion to  what  themselves  knew  to  be  a  mere  deceit  and 
forgery  of  their  own  contriving  !  Some  have  suffered 
for  errors  which  they  thought  to  be  truth,  but  never  any 
for  what  themselves  knew  to  be  lies.  And  the  apos- 
tles must  know  what  they  tauglrt  to  be  lies,  if  it  was  so, 
because  they  spoke  of  those  things  which,  they  said,  they 
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"  had  both  seen  and  heard,  had  looked  upon,   and  han 
died  with  their  hands,"  &c*  w 

Neither  can  it  be  said,  that  they,  perhaps,  might  have 
proposed  some  temporal  advantages  to  themselves,  but 
missed  of  them,  and  met  with  sufferings  instead  of  them. 
For,  if  it  had  been  so,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
when  they  saw  their  disappointment,  they  would  have 
discovered  their  conspiracy  ;  especially  when  they  might 
not  only  have  saved  their  lives,  but  got  great  rewards  for 
doing  it.  That  not  one  of  them  should  ever  have  been 
brought  to  do  this,  is  full  proof  of  their  sincerity. 

But  this  is  not  all.  For  they  tell  us,  that  their  Master 
bid  them  expect  nothing  but  suffering  in  this  world. 
This  is  the  tenor  of  all  that  Gospel  which  they  taught ; 
and  they  told  the  same  to  all  whom  they  converted.  So 
that  here  was  no  disappointment.* 

For  all  that  were  converted  by  them,  were  converted 
upon  the  certain  expectation  of  suffering,  and  bidden  to 
prepare  for  it.  Christ  commanded  his  disciples  to  "take 
up  their  cross  daily,  and  follow  him  ;"f  and  told  them, 
that  "in  the  world  they  should  have  tribulation  ;"|  that 
"  whoever  did  not  forsake  father,  mother,  wife,  children, 
lands,  and  their  very  lives,  they  could  not  be  his  disci- 
ples ;"§  that  "he  who  sought  to  save  his  life  in  this 
world,  should  lose  it"  in  the  next.|| 

Now  that  this  despised  doctrine  of  the  cross  should 
prevail  so  universally  against  the  allurements  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  all  the  blandishments  of  this  world; 
against  the  rage  and  persecution  of  all  the  kings  and 
powers  of  the  earth  ;  must  show  its  original  to  be  divine, 
and  its  protector  almighty.  What  is  it  else  could  con- 
quer without  arms ;  persuade  without  rhetoric ;  over- 
come enemies ;  disarm  fvrants ;  and  subdue  empires 
without  opposition! 


*  Acts  iv.  20.     1  John  i.  1.  t  Matt.  xvi.  24. 

t  John  xvi.  33  §  Luke  xiv.  26.  II  Matt.  xvi.  25. 

w  See  this  argument  fully  and  ably  ;Jrewi».  out  by  Paley,  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Part  I.  c.  i — vi. 

• x  See  the  predictions  of  Christ  in  Matt.  xxiv.  9.  Mark  iv.  17.  x.  30. 
Luke  xxi.  12—15.  xi.  49.  John  xv.  20.  xvi  4.  35.,  and  the  acknow- 
ledoinent  of  the  apostles  on  the  subject  of  their  sufferings  in  Rom.  v, 
3,  4.  viii.  35—37.  2  Cor.  iv.  8—10.  14.  16,  17.  2  Theas.  L  4,  5.  Heb, 
x.  32—36.  James  v.  10,  11.  1  Pet.  iv.  12,  13.  19. 
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VIII.  We  may  add  to  all  this,  the  testimonies  of  tho 
most  bitter  enemies  and  persecutors  of  Christianity,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  the  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  con- 
cerning Christ,  suchas  Josephus  and  Tacitus;  of  which 
the  first  nourished  above  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  other  about  seventy  years  after  :  so  that 
they  were  capable  of  examining  into  the  truth,  and 
wanted  not  prejudice  and  malice  sufficient  to  have  m 
clined  them  to  deny  the  matter  of  fact  itself  of  Christ. 
But  their  confessing  to  it,  as  likewise  Lucian,  Celsus, 
Porphyry,  and  Julian  the  apostate ;  the  Mahometans 
since ;  and  all  other  enemies  of  Christianity  that  have 
arisen  in  the  world,  is  an  undeniable  attestation  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter  of  fact. 

IX.  But  there  is  another  argument  more  strong  and 
convincing  than  even  this  matter  of  fact;  more  than  the 
certainty  of  what  I  see  with  my  eyes ;  and  which  the 
apostle  Peter  called  a  "  more  sure  word,"  (that  is,  proof,) 
than  what  he  saw  and  heard  upon  the  Holy  Mount, 
when  our  blessed  Saviour  was  transfigured  before  him 
and  two  other  of  the  apostles.  For  having  repeated  that 
event  as  a  proof  of  that  whereof  they  were  eye-witnesses, 
and  heard  the  voice  from  heaven  giving  attestation  to 
our  Lord  Christ,  (2  Pet.  i.  1(5,  17, 18.,)  he  says,  verse  19, 
44  We  have  also  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  for  the 
proof  of  this  Jesus  being  the  Messiah ;  that  is,  the  pro- 
phecies which  had  gone  before  of  him,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  ;  and  all  exactly  fulfilled  in  him. 

Men  may  dispute  an  imposition,  or  delusion,  upon  our 
outward  senses.  But  how  that  can  be  false,  which  has 
been  so  long,  even  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
tjo  often,  by  all  the  prophets  in  several  ages,  foretold ; 
how  can  this  be  an  imposition  or  a  forgery? 

This  is  particularly  insisted  on  in  the  Method  with  the 
Jews  J  And  even  the  Deists  must  confess,  that  the  book 
we  call  the  Old  Testament,  was  in  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews  lonsr  before  our  Saviour  came  into  the  world.' 


y  Leslie's  work  bearing  that  name. — The  evidence  from  prophecy, 
and  especially  from  prophecy  as  a  system,  is  still  more  fully  displayed 
in  his  Truth  of  Christianity  Demonstrated;  a  work  intended  to  hf 
supplementary  to  tins  Short  Method  with  the  Deists. 

■  The  translation  into  the  Greek  language,  now  existing,  and  known 
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And  if  they  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  the  prophe- 
cies that  are  there  of  the  Messiah,  with  the  fulfilling  oi 
them,  as  to  time,  place,  and  all  other  circumstances,  in 
the  person,  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension 
of  our  blessed  Saviour,  they  will  find  this  proof  what 
our  apostle  here  calls  it,  "  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place, 
until  the  day  dawn,  and  the  day-star  arise  in  your  hearts." 
Which  God  grant.  Here  is  no  possibility  of  deceit  or 
imposture.4 

Old  prophecies  (and  all  so  agreeing)  could  not  have 
been  contrived  to  countenance  a  new  cheat :  and  nothing 
could  be  a  cheat  that  could  fulfil  all  these. 

For  this,  therefore,  I  refer  the  Deists  to  the  Method 
with  the  Jews. 

I  desire  them  likewise  to  look  there,  Sect,  xi.,  and  con- 
sider the  prophecies  given  so  long  ago,  of  which  they 
see  the  fulfilling  at  this  day  with  their  own  eyes,  of  the 
state  of  the  Jews,  for  many  ages  past,  and  at  present ; 
without  a  king,  or  priest,  or  temple,  or  sacrifice,  scattered 
to  the  four  winds,  sifted  as  with  a  sieve,  among  all  na- 
tions ;  yet  preserved,  and  always  so  to  be,  a  distinct 
people  from  all  others  of  the  whole  earth.  Whereas 
those  mighty  monarchies  which  oppressed  the  JeAvs, 
and  which  commanded  the  world  in  their  turns,  and  had 
the  greatest  human  prospect  of  perpetuity,  were  to  be 
extinguished,  as  they  have  been,  even  that  their  names 
should  be  blotted  out  from  under  heaven. 

As  likewise,  that  equally  remarkable  prediction  of  our 
blessed  Saviour,  concerning  the  preservation  and  pro- 
gress of  the  Christian  Church,*  when  in  her  swaddling 
clothes,  consisting  only  of  a  few  poor  fishermen.  Not 
by  the  sword,  as  that  of  Mahomet,  but  under  all  the  per- 
secution of  men  and  hell :  which  yet  should  r*ot  prevail 
against  her. 

*  Matt.  xvi.  18. 

as  the  Septuagint  or  Alexandrine  version,  is  incontestibly  proved  to 
have  been  made  between  250  and  300  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

*  Seethe  able  sermons  on  prophecy  by  Bishop  Horsley,  (Sermons, 
vol.  II.  serm.  15,  16,  17,  18.,)  in  which  he  shows  the  additional  strength 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  derive  from  the  fact  that  the  predictions  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  not  isolated  morsels,  but  parts  of  one  great 
scheme,  gradually  and  symmetrically  developed,  from  the  time  of  the  fall 
until  that  of  Malachi. — See  also  Bishop  Hurd's  Lectures  on  Prophecy, 
nnd  Davison's  excellent  Discourses  on  Prophecy. 
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But  though  I  offer  these,  as  not  to  be  slighted  by  the 
Deists,  to  which  they  can  show  nothing  equal  in  al! 
profane  history,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible  any  cheat 
can  lie ;  yet  I  put  them  not  upon  the  same  foot  as  the 
prophecies  before-mentioned  of  the  marks  and  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  which  have  been  since  the  world  began. 

And  that  general  expectation  of  the  whole  earth,  at 
the  time  of  his  coming,  insisted  upon  in  the  Method  with 
the  Jews,  Sect,  v.,  is  greatly  to  be  noticed. 

But,  I  say,  the  foregoing  prophecies  of  our  Saviour 
are  so  strong  a  proof,  as  even  miracles  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  break  their  authority. 

I  mean,  if  it  were  possible  that  a  true  miracle  could 
be  wrought  in  contradiction  to  them :  for  that  would  be 
for  God  to  contradict  himself. 

But  no  sign  or  wonder,  that  could  possibly  be  solved, 
should  shake  this  evidence. 

It  is  this  that  keeps  the  Jews  in  their  obstinacy. 
Though  they  cannot  deny  the  matters  of  fact  done  by 
our  blessed  Saviour  to  be  truly  miracles,  if  so  done  as 
said  ;  nor  can  they  deny  that  they  were  so  done,  because 
they  have  all  the  four  marks  before-mentioned  :  yet  they 
cannot  yield  !  Why  ?  Because  they  think  that  the  Gos- 
pel is  in  contradiction  to  the  Law  ;  which,  if  it  were,  the 
consequence  would  be  unavoidable,  that  both  could  not 
be  true.  To  solve  this,  is  the  business  of  the  Method 
with  the  Jews.  But  the  contradiction  which  they  sup- 
pose, is  in  their  comments  that  they  put  upon  the  Law ; 
especially,  they  expect  a  literal  fulfilling  of  those  pro- 
mises of  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem,  and  outward  glories 
of  the  Church,  of  which  there  is  such  frequent  mention 
in  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  all  the  Prophets. 
And  many  Christians  do  expect  the  same,  and  take  those 
texts  as  literally  as  the  Jews  do.  We  do  believe  and 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews.  For  this  end  they 
have  been  so  miraculously  preserved,  according  to  the 
prophecies  so  long  before  of  it.  And  when  that  time 
shall  come,  as  they  are  the  most  honourable  and  ancient 
of  all  the  nations  on  the  earth,  so  will  their  Church  re- 
turn to  be  the  mother  Christian  Church  as  she  was  at 
the  iirst ;  and  Rome  must  surrender  to  Jerusalem.  Then 
11  nations  will  flow  thither ;  and  even  Ezekiel's  temple 
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may  be  literally  built  there,  in  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
earth ;  which  Jerusalem  must  be,  when  the  fulness  of 
the  Gentiles  shall  meet  with  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
For  no  nation  will  then  contend  with  the  Jews,  njr 
church  with  Jerusalem,  for  supremacy.  All  nations  will 
be  ambitious  to  draw  their  original  from  the  Jews, 
"  whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  Christ  came."* 

Then  will  be  fulfilled  that  outward  grandeur  and  re- 
storation of  the  Jews  and  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  ex- 
pect, pursuant  to  the  prophecies.5 

They  pretend  not  that  this  is  limited  to  any  particular 
time  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  They  are  sure  it  will 
not  be  at  the  beginning :  for  they  expect  to  go  through 
great  conflicts  and  trials  with  their  Messiah  (as  the 
Christian  Church  has  done)  before  his  final  conquest, 
and  that  they  come  to  reign  with  him.  So  that  this  is 
no  obstruction  to  their  embracing  of  Christianity.  They 
see  the  same  things  fulfilled  in  us,  which  they  expect 
themselves ;  and  we  expect  the  same  things  they  do. 

I  tell  this  to  the  Deists,  lest  they  may  think  that  the 
Jews  have  some  stronger  arguments  than  they  know  of, 
that  they  are  not  persuaded  by  the  miracles  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  by  the  fulfilling  of  all  the  prophecies  in 
Him,  that  were  made  concerning  the  Messiah. 

As  I  said  before,  I  would  not  plead  even  miracles 
against  these. 

And  if  this  is  sufficient  to  persuade  a  Jew,  it  is  much 
more  so  to  a  Deist,  who  labours  not  under  these  objections. 

Besides,  I  would  not  seem  to  clash  with  that  (in  a  sound 
sense)  reasonable  caution  used  by  Christian  writers,  not 
to  put  the  issue  of  the  truth  wholly  upon  miracles,  with- 
out this  addition  "when  not  done  in  a  contradiction  to 
the  revelations  already  given  in  the  holy  scriptures." 

And  they  do  it  upon  this  consideration,  that  though  it 


*  Rom.  ix.  5. 

b  These  speculations  of  Leslie  respecting  the  accomplishment  of 
unfulfilled  prophecy,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  his  argument  from 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  predictions.  It  is  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable whether  any  such  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecies  concerning  the 
Jews  as  he  represents,  is  to  be  expected :  but  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  Christ,  and  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
in  that  of  the  Jewish  nation,  cannot  be  doubted,  without  rejecting  all 
historical  evidence. 
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is  impossible  to  suppose  that  God  would  work  a  reaj 
miracle,  in  contradiction  to  what  he  has  already  revealed; 
yet,  men  may  be  imposed  upon  by  false  and  seeming 
miracles,  and  pretended  revelations,  (as  there  are  many 
examples,  especially  in  the  church  of  Rome,)  and  so  may 
be  shaken  in  the  faith,  if  they  keep  not  to  the  holy  scrip- 
tures as  their  rule. 

We  are  told,  (2  Thess.  ii.  9.,)  "of  him  whose  coming 
is  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and  signs, 
and  lying  wonders."  And  (Rev.  xiii.  14.  and  xvi.  14. 
and  xix.  20.)  of  the  devil,  and  false  prophets,  working 
miracles.  But  the  word,  in  all  these  places,  is  only 
Y.rinua  that  is,  Signs,  as  it  is  rendered,  (Matt.  xxv.  24.,) 
which,  though  sometimes  it  may  be  used  to  signify  real 
miracles,  yet  not  always, — not  in  these  places.  For 
though  every  miracle  be  a  sign  and  a  wonder,  yet  every 
sign  or  wonder  is  not  a  miracle.0 

X.  Here  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  a  common  topic 
of  the  Deists,  who  when  they  are  not  able  to  stand  out 
against  the  evidence  of  fact,  that  such  and  such  miracles 
hare  been  done ;  then  turn  about,  and  deny  such  things 
to  be  miracles,  at  least  "  we  can  never  be  sure  whether 
any  wonderful  thing  that  is  shown  to  us  be  a  true  or 
false  miracle." 

And  the  great  argument  they  go  upon  is  this,  that  a 
miracle  being  that  which  exceeds  the  power  of  nature, 
we  cannot  know  what  exceeds  it,  unless  we  knew  the 
utmost  extent  of  the  power  of  nature ;  and  no  man  pre- 
tends to  know  that,  therefore  that  no  man  can  certainly 
know  whether  any  event  be  miraculous  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, he  may  be  cheated  in  his  judgment  betwixt  true 
and  false  miracles. 

To  which  I  answer,  that  men  may  be  so  cheated,  and 
there  are  many  examples  of  it. 


c  The  true  value  of  miracles,  as  proofs  of  revelation,  is  satisfactorily 
discussed  by  Prof.  Campbell  in  his  Essay  on  Miracles,  in  answer  to  the 
sceptic,  Hume  ;  also  in  an  older  work,  entitled  The  Criterion  by  Bishop 
Docglas.  A  recent  work  on  the  Evidence  of  Miracles,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Penrose,  has  been  much  commended.  The  introductory  chapter 
of  Paley's  Evidences  briefly  examines  the  objections  to  miracles  in 
^general:  the  Second  Proposition  is  devoted  to  a  comparison  of  the 
miracles  on  which  Christianity  is  founded  with  those  of  spurious 
character. 
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But  that  though  we  may  not  always  know  when  we 
are  cheated,  yet  we  can  certainly  tell,  in  many  cases, 
when  we  are  not  cheated. 

For  though  we  do  not  know  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
power  of  nature,  perhaps  in  any  one  thing ;  yet  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  know  not  the  nature  of  any  thing  in 
some  measure  :  and  that  certainly  too.  For  example, 
though  I  do  not  know  the  utmost  extent  of  the  power 
of  fire,  yet  I  certainly  know  it  is  the  nature  of  fire  to 
burn ;  and  that  when  proper  fuel  is  administered  to  it, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  fire  not  to  consume  it. 
Therefore,  if  I  see  three  men  taken  off  the  street,  in 
their  common  wearing  apparel,  and  without  any  prepa- 
ration cast  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  and 
that  the  flame  was  so  fierce  that  it  burnt  up  those  men 
that  threw  them  in,  and  yet  that  those  who  were  thrown 
m  should  walk  up  and  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  I  should  see  a  fourth  person  with  them  of 
glorious  appearance,  like  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  that  these 
men  should  come  up  again  out  of  the  furnace,  without 
any  harm,  or  so  much  as  the  smell  of  fire  upon  them- 
selves or  their  clothes,  I  could  not  be  deceived  in  think- 
ing that  there  was  a  stop  put  to  the  nature  of  fire,  as  to 
these  men ;  and  that  it  had  its  effect  upon  the  men  whom 
it  burned,  at  the  same  time. 

Again :  though  I  cannot  tell  how  wonderful  and  sud- 
den an  increase  of  corn  might  be  produced  by  the  con- 
currence of  many  causes,  as  a  warm  climate,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  &c.  yet  this  I  can  certainly  know,  that  there 
is  not  that  natural  force  in  the  breath  of  two  or  three 
words  spoken,  to  multiply  one  small  loaf  of  bread  so 
fast,  in  the  breaking  of  it,  as  truly  and  really,  not  only 
in  appearance  and  show  to  the  eye,  to  fill  the  bellies  of 
several  thousand  hungry  persons  ;d  and  that  the  frag- 
ments should  be  much  more  than  the  bread  was  at  first. 

So  neither  can  there  be  power  in  a  word  spoken,  to 
raise  the  dead,  cure  diseases,  &c. 

Therefore,  though  we  know  not  the  utmost  extent  of 
the  power  of  nature  :  yet  we  certainly  know  what  is 


<i  This  is  evident,  since  if  the  power  were  naturally  in  the  words,  the 
same  results  would  be  produced  by  every  repetition  of  those  words 
The  failure  of  this,  proves  the  miracle. 
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contrary  to  the  nature  of  several  such  things  as  we  do 
know. 

And,  therefore,  though  we  may  De  cheated,  and  im- 
posed upon  in  many  seeming  miracles  and  wonders  ;  yet 
there  are  some  things  wherein  we  may  be  certain. 

But  further,  the  Deists  acknowledge  a  God,  of  an  al- 
mighty power,  who  made  all  things. 

Yet  they  would  put  it  out  of  his  power,  to  make  any 
revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind.  For  if  we  cannot  be 
certain  of  any  miracle,  how  should  we  know  when  God 
sent  any  thing  extraordinary  to  us  ? 

Nay,  how  should  we  know  the  ordinary  power  of  na- 
ture, if  we  knew  not  what  exceeded  it  ?  If  we  know  not 
what  is  natural,  how  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  nature?  That  all  is  not  supernatural,  all  miracles,  and 
so  disputable,  till  we  come  to  downright  scepticism,  and 
doubt  the  certainty  of  our  outward  senses,  whether  we 
see,  hear,  or  feel ;  or  all  be  not  a  miraculous  illusion  ! 

Which,  because  I  know  the  Deists  are  not  inclined  to 
do,  therefore  I  will  return  to  pursue  my  argument  upor 
the  conviction  of  our  outward  senses,  desiring  only  this 
that  they  Avould  allow  the  senses  of  other  men  to  be  ar 
certain  as  their  own ;  which  they  cannot  refuse,  since 
without  this  they  can  have  no  certainty  of  their  own. 

XI.  Therefore,  from  what  has  been  said,  the  cause  i* 
summed  up  shortly  in  this  ;  that  though  we  cannot  se 
what  was  done  before  our  time,  yet  by  the  marks  whic^ 
I  have  laid  down  concerning  the  certainty  of  matters  of 
fact  done  before  our  time,  we  may  be  as  much  assured 
of  the  truth  of  them,  as  if  we  saw  them  with  our  eyes ; 
because  whatever  matter  of  fact  has  all  the  four  marks 
before-mentioned,  could  never  have  been  invented  ;  nor 
received  but  upon  the  conviction  of  the  outward  sense? 
of  all  those  who  did  receive  it ;  as  before  is  demonstrat 
ed.  And  therefore  this  topic  which  I  have  chosen,  does 
stand  upon  the  conviction  even  of  men's  outward  senses. 
And  since  you  have  confined  me  to  one  topic,  I  have  not 
insisted  upon  the  other,  which  I  have  only  named. 

XII.  And  now  it  lies  upon  the  Deists,  if  they  would 
appear  as  men  of  reason,  to  show  some  matter  of  fact  of 
former  ages,  which  they  allow  to  be  true,  that  has  greater 
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evidence  of  its  truth,  than  the  matters  of  fact  of  Moses 
and  of  Christ  ;  otherwise  they  cannot,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  reject  the  one,  and  yet  admit  of  the  other. 

But  I  have  given  them  greater  latitude  than  this,  for 
I  have  shown  such  marks  of  the  truth  of  the  matters  of 
fact  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  as  no  other  matters  of  fact 
of  those  times,  however  true,  have,  but  these  only ;  and 
I  put  it  upon  them  to  show  any  forgery  that  has  all  these 
marks. 

This  is  a  short  issue.  Keep  them  close  to  this.  This 
determines  the  cause  all  at  once. 

Let  them  produce  their  AppoHonins  Tyanaeus,e  whose 
life  was  put  into  English  by  the  execrable  Charles 
Blount,*  and  compared,  with  all  the  wit  and  malice  he 


*  The  hand  of  that  seorner,  which  durst  write  such  outrageous  blas- 
phemy against  his  Maker,  the  Divine  Vengeance  has  made  his  own 
executioner.  Which  I  would  not  have  mentioned  (because  the  like 
judgment  has  befallen  others')  but  that  tin*  Theistical  Club  have  set 
this  up  as  a  principle,  and  printed  a  vindication  of  this  same  Blount  for 
murdering  himself,  by  way  of  justification  of  self-murder;  which  some 
of  them  have  since,  as  well  as  formerly,  horridly  practised  upon  them- 
selves. Therefore  this  is  no  common  judgment  to  which  they  are  de- 
livered, but  a  visible  mark  set  upon  them,  to  show  how  far  God  has  for- 
saken them ;  and  as  a  caution  to  all  Christians,  to  beware  of  them,  and 
not  to  come  near  the  tents  of  these  wicked  men,  lest  they  perish  in  their 
destruction,  both  of  soul  and  body. 

•  Apollonius,  called  Tyanceus,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Tyana,in 
Cappadocia,  is  known  only  from  the  fabulous  account  of  him  fabricated  by 
Philostratus,  and  one  or  two  scattered  notices  of  him  in  other  writers. 
His  birth  is  placed  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian asra.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  is  said  to  have  embraced  the  tenets 
of  Pythagoras,  and  to  have  become  a  strict  observer  of  the  course  of  life 
prescribed  by  that  philosopher.  The  marvellous  stories  concerning  him 
with  which  the  book  of  Philostratus  is  filled,  are  not  only  wholly  un- 
supported by  evidence,  but  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  ridiculous, 
and  often  contradictory.  He  is  said,  for  instance,  to  have  gone  five  years 
without  speaking,  and  yet  is  represented  as  having,  in  that  very  interval, 
quelled  several  seditions  in  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia. 

Eusebius  has  left  a  treatise  against  a  certain  Hiekocles,  an  opponent 
of  Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  from  which  it  appears  that  that 
writer  had  endeavoured  to  disparage  the  claims  of  Christ,  by  comparing 
him  with  Apollonius. 

The  life  of  Apollonius  by  Philostratus  has  been  completely  refuted, 
in  a  work  devoted  to  that  subject  by  the  learned  Louis  Ellis  Du  Pis. 
He  proves  1.  That  the  history  of  Apollonius  is  wholly  devoid  of  evidence ; 
2.  That  the  work  of  Philostratus  is  not  a  history,  but  a  romance ;  3. 
That  the  miracles  ascribed  to  Apollonius  bear  strong  marks  of  falsehood, 
%nd  may  all,  without  exception,  be  imputed  to  accident  or  fraud ;  4. 
That  the  doctrines  attributed  to  Apollonius  are  frequently  at  variance 
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was  master  of,  to  the  life  and  miracles  of  our  blessed 
Saviour/ 

Let  them  take  aid  from  all  the  legends  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  those  pious  cheats,  the  sorest  disgraces  of 
Christianity ;  and  which  have  bid  the  fairest  of  any  one 
contrivance,  to  overturn  the  certainty  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  whole  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
by  putting  them  all  upon  the  same  foot :  at  least  they 
are  so  understood  by  the  generality  of  their  devotees, 
though  disowned  and  laughed  at  by  the  learned,  and  men 
of  sense  among  them. 

Let  them  pick  and  choose  the  most  probable  of  all  the 
fables  of  the  Heathen  deities. 


with  reason  and  common  sense.     See  more  respecting  this  impostor 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  work. 

f  Blount  was  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  but  abused  them  to  the 
worst  of  purposes.  He  had  received  an  excellent  education,  and  attained 
more  than  ordinary  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  His  first  publication, 
entitled  "  Anima  Mundi ;  or  a  historical  narration  of  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  concerning  man's  rank  after  this  life,  according  to  enlightened 
nature,"  appeared  in  1670,  in  8vo.  It  was  designed  to  subvert  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  His  Life  of  Apol- 
lonius  appeared  in  1680,  under  the  title  of  "  The  two  first  bocks  of  Phi- 
lostratus,  concerning  the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus,  written  originally 
in  Greek,  with  philological  notes  upon  each  chapter,-'  in  folio.  The 
notes  constitute  a  direct  and  violent  attack  upon  revealed  religion. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  stolen  by  Blount  from  the  manuscripts  of 
Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  The  work  was  suppressed  by  the  civil 
authority.  It  was  followed  in  the  same  year,  by  another,  equally  hostile 
to  religion,  entitled  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  E-phesians  ;  or  the  original 
of  idolatry,  together  with  the  political  institutions  of  the  Gentiles' 
sacrifices." 

Blount's  miserable  death,  alluded  to  by  Leslie  in  his  note,  was  such 
as  his  principles  gave  just  cause  to  expect.  On  his  wife's  decease,  he, 
fell  in  love  with  her  sister.  She,  though  not  averse  to  his  person,  con- 
sidered the  connexion  proposed  by  him  as  incestuous.  A  letter  inge- 
niously written  by  Blount  in  defence  of  it,  and  published  by  him,  failed 
to  convince  her ;  and  an  unsuccessful  application  on  his  part  to  the 
Arcnbishop  of  Canterbury  and  other  divines,  confirmed  her  in  her  scru- 
ples. In  despair  at  her  inflexible  determination  to  reject  his  suit, 
Blount  shot  himself,  and  after  fingering  some  days,  died  in  the  30th 
year  of  his  age,  August,  1603. 

The  Oracles  of  Reason,  mentioned  by  Leslie  in  the  Appendix,  con 
tained  a  collection  of  Blount's  private  letters,  published  after  his  decease 
by  GiLDON.t  They  were  subsequently  reprinted  with  others  of  the  au- 
thor's works,  as  "  The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Charles  Blount,  Esq. "  8vo. 

See  note  to  the  caption  of  the  Letter  appended  to  this  work 
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Let  them  see  if  they  can  find  in  any  of  these,  the  four 
marks  before  mentioned. 

Otherwise  let  them  submit  to  the  irrefragable  certainty 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

XIII.  But  if,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  said,  the 
Deists  will  still  contend  that  all  this  is  but  priestcraft, 
the  invention  of  priests  for  their  own  profit,  &lc.  then 
they  will  give  us  an  idea  of  priests,  far  different  from 
what  they  intend  :  for  then  we  must  look  upon  these 
priests,  not  only  as  the  cunningest  and  wisest  of  man- 
kind, but  we  shall  be  tempted  to  adore  them  as  Deities, 
who  have  such  power  as  to  impose  at  their  pleasure  upon 
the  senses  of  mankind,  to  make  them  believe  that  they 
had  practised  such  public  institutions,  enacted  them  by 
laws,  taught  them  to  their  children,  &c.  when  they  had 
never  done  any  of  these  things,  or  ever  so  much  as  heard 
of  them  before  :  and  then,  upon  the  credit  of  their  be- 
lieving that  they  had  done  such  things  as  they  never  did, 
to  make  them  further  believe,  upon  the  same  foundation, 
whatever  they  pleased  to  impose  upon  them,  as  to  for- 
mer ages :  I  say,  such  a  power  as  this  must  exceed  all 
that  is  human ;  and  consequently  make  us  rank  these 
priests  far  above  the  condition  of  mortals. 

2.  Nay,  this  were  to  make  them  outdo  all  that  has 
ever  been  related  of  the  infernal  powers  :  for  though 
their  legerdemain  has  extended  to  deceive  some  unwary 
beholders,  and  their  power  of  working  some  seeming 
miracles  has  been  great,  yet  it  never  reached  nor  ever 
was  supposed  to  reach  so  far,  as  to  deceive  the  senses  of 
all  mankind,  in  matters  of  such  public  and  notorious  na- 
ture as  those  of  which  we  now  speak ;  to  make  them 
believe,  that  they  had  enacted  laws  for  such  public  ob- 
servances, continually  practised  them,  taught  them  to 
their  children,  and  had  been  instructed  in  them  them- 
selves, from  their  childhood,  if  they  had  never  enacted, 
practised,  taught,  or  been  taught  such  things. 

3.  And  as  this  exceeds  all  the  power  of  hell  and  devils, 
so  is  it  more  than  ever  God  Almighty  has  done  since 
the  foundation  of  the  world.  None  of  the  miracles  that 
he  has  shown,  or  belief  which  he  has  required  to  anything 
that  he  has  revealed,  has  ever  contradicted  the  outward 
senses  of  anv   one  man  in   the  world,  much  less  of  all 
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mankind  together.  For  miracles  being  appeals  to  our 
outward  senses,  if  they  should  overthrow  the  certain t\ 
of  our  outward  senses,  must  destroy  with  it  all  their  own 
certainty  as  to  us  ;  since  we  have  no  other  way  to  judge 
of  a  miracle  exhibited  to  our  senses,  than  upon  the  sup- 
position of  the  certainty  of  our  senses,  upon  which  we 
give  credit  to  a  miracle,  that  is  shown  to  our  senses. 

4.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  yet  unanswered  argument 
against  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation,  and  shows  the 
weakness  of  the  defence  which  the  Church  of  Rome  offers 
for  it,  (from  whom  the  Socinians  have  licked  it  up,  and 
of  late  have  gloried  much  in  it  amongst  us,)  that  the  doc- 
trines of  the  trinity  or  incarnation  contain  as  great 
seeming  absurdities  as  that  of  transubstantiation :  for  I 
would  ask,  which  of  our  senses  is  it  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  trinity  or  incarnation  do  contradict  ?  Is  it  our 
seeing,  hearing,  feeling,  taste,  or  smell  1  Whereas 
transubstantiation  does  contradict  all  these.  Therefore 
the  comparison  is  exceedingly  short,  and  out  of  purpose. 
But  to  return. 

If  the  Christian  religion  be  a  cheat,  and  nothing  else 
but  the  invention  of  priests,  and  carried  on  by  their  craft; 
it  makes  their  power  and  wisdom  greater  than  that  of 
men,  angels,  or  devils;  and  more  than  God  himself  ever 
yet  showed  or  expressed,  to  deceive  and  impose  upon 
the  senses  of  mankind,  in  such  public  and  notorious 
matters  of  fact. 

XIV.  And  this  miracle,  which  the  Deists  must  run 
into  to  avoid  those  recorded  of  Moses  and  Christ,  is 
much  greater  and  more  astonishing  than  all  the  scriptures 
tell  of  them. 

So  that  these  men  who  laugh  at  all  miracles  are  now 
obliged  to  account  for  the  greatest  of  all,  how  the  senses 
of  mankind  could  be  imposed  upon  in  such  public  mat- 
ters of  fact. 

And  how  then  can  they  make  the  priests  the  most 
contemptible  of  all  mankind,  since  they  make  them  the 
sole  authors  of  this  the  greatest  of  miracles  ? 

XV.  And  since  the  Deists  (these  men  of  sense  and 
reason)  have  so  vile  and  mean  an  idea  of  the  priests  of 
all  religions,  why  do  they  not  recover  the  world  out  >  * 
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ihe  possession  and  government  of  such  blockheads  ? 
Why  do  they  suffer  kings  and  states  to  be  led  by  them  ? 
to  establish  their  deceits  by  law,  and  inflict  penalties 
upon  the  opposers  of  them?  Let  the  Deists  try  their 
hands.  They  have  been  trying,  and  are  now  busy  about 
it.  And  free  liberty  they  have.  Yet  have  they  not  pre- 
vailed, nor  ever  yet  did  prevail  in  any  civilized  or 
generous  nations.5  And  though  they  have  made  some 
inroads  among  the  Hottentots,  and  some  other  the  most 
brutal  part  of  mankind,  yet  are  they  still  exploded,  and 
priests  have  and  do  prevail  against  them,  among  not  only 
the  greatest,  but  best  part  of  the  world,  and  the  most 
glorious  for  arts,  learning  and  war. 

XVI.  For  as  the  devil  does  ape  God,  in  his  institutions 
of  religion,  his  feasts,  sacrifices,  &c.  so  likewise  in  his 
priests,  without  whom  no  religion,  Avhether  true  or  false, 
can  stand.  False  religion  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  true. 
The  true  was  before  it,  though  it  be  followed  close  upon 
the  heels. 

The  revelation  made  to  Moses  is  older  than  any  history 
extant  in  the  Heathen  world.  The  Heathens  in  imitation 
of  him,  pretended  likewise  to  their  revelations  :  but  I 
have  given  those  marks  which  distinguish  them  from 
the  true :  none  of  them  have  those  four  marks  before 
mentioned. 

Now  the  Deists  think  all  revelations  to  be  equally 
pretended,  and  a  cheat;  and  the  priests  of  all  religions 
to  be  the  same  contrivers  and  jugglers ;  and  therefore 
they  proclaim  war  equally  against  all,  and  are  equally 
engaged  to  bear  the  brunt  of  all. 

And  if  the  contest  be  only  betwixt  the  Deists  and  the 
priests,  which  of  them  are  the  men  of  the  greatest  parts 
and  sense,  let  the  effects  determine  it;  and  let  the  Deists 


£  The  annals  of  revolutionized  France  show  that  Leslie's  boast  was 
better  meant  than  weighed.  The  Dei.->ts,  or  rather  Atheists,  have  tried 
their  hands ;  and  with  the  religion  of  Christ,  they  put  down  all  civil 
order  and  social  happiness.  And  yet,  even  in  this  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  successful  attack  upon  Christianity,  Leslie's  boast  (founded 
upon  Christ's  promise)  has,  in  a  measure,  held  good.  For  what  has 
been  the  result  of  the  impious  attempt?  Its  day  has  gone  by — and  not 
only  religion,  but  the  very  superstitions  which  first  afforded  the  pretext 
So  decry  it,  have  regained  their  pristine  ascendancv. 

4 
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yield  the  victory  to  their  conquerors,  who  by  their  own 
confession,  carry  all  the  world  before  them. 

XVII.  If  the  Deists  say,  that  this  is  because  all  the 
world  are  blockheads,  as  well  as  those  priests  who  govern 
them  ; — that  all  are  blockheads  except  the  Deists,  who 
vote  themselves  only  to  be  men  of  sense  ; — this  (besides' 
the  modesty  of  it)  will  spoil  their  great  and  beloved  topic; 
in  behalf  of  what  they  call  Natural  Religion,  against  the 
revealed,  viz.  appearing  to  the  common  reason  of  man- 
kind. This  they  set  up  against  revelation  ;  think  this  to 
be  sufficient  for  all  the  uses  of  men,  here  or  hereafter 
(if  there  be  any  after  state,)  and  therefore  that  there  is  no 
use  of  revelation.  This  common  reason  they  advance 
as  infallible,  at  least  as  the  surest  guide;  yet  now  cry 
out  upon  it,  when  it  turns  against  them.  When  this 
common  reason  runs  after  revelation,  (as  it  always  has 
done,)  then  common  reason  is  a  beast,  and  we  must  look 
for  reason,  not  from  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind, 
but  only  among  the  beaux  esprits,  the  Deists. 

XVIII.  Therefore  if  the  Deists  would  avoid  the  mor- 
tification (which  will  be  very  uneasy  to  them)  to  yield 
and  submit  to  be  subdued  and  hewn  down  before  the 
priests,  whom  of  all  mankind  they  hate  and  despise ;  if 
they  would  avoid  this,  let  them  confess,  as  the  truth  is, 
that  religion  is  no  invention  of  priests,  but  of  divine 
original ;  that  priests  were  instituted  by  the  same  author 
of  religion ;  and  that  their  order  is  a  perpetual  and  living 
monument  of  the  matters  of  fact  of  their  religion,  insti- 
tuted from  the  time  that  such  matters  of  fact  were  said  to 
be  done,  as  the  Levites  from  Moses,  the  apostles  and  suc- 
ceeding clergy  from  Christ,  to  this  day;  that  no  Heathen 
priest  can  say  the  same  ;  they  were  not  appointed  by  the 
gods  whom  they  served,  but  by  others  in  after  ages  ;  they 
cannot  stand  the  test  of  the  four  rules  before-mentioned, 
which  the  Christian  priests  can  do,  and  they  only. 

Now,  the  Christian  priesthood,  as  instituted  by  Christ 
himself,  and  continued  by  succession  to  this  day,  being 
as  impregnable  and  flagrant  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of 
the  matters  of  fact  of  Christ,  as  the  sacraments,  or  any 
other  public  institutions  ;  besides  that,  if  the  priesthood 
were  taken  away,  the  sacraments,  and  other  public  insti- 
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lutions,  which  are  administered  by  their  hands,  must  fall 
with  them  :  therefore,  the  devil  has  been  most  busy,  and 
bent  his  greatest  force  in  all  ages  against  the  priesthood, 
knowing  that  if  that  goes  down,  all  goes  with  it. 

XIX.  With  the  Deists,  in  this  cause,  are  joined  the 
Quakers,  and  other  of  our  dissenters,  who  throw  off  the 
succession  of  our  priesthood,  (by  which  only  it  can  be 
demonstrated,)  together  with  the  sacraments  and  public 
festivals.  And  if  the  devil  could  have  prevailed  to  have 
these  dropt,  the  Christian  religion  would  lose  the  most 
undeniable  and  demonstrative  proof  for  the  truth  of  the 
matter  of  fact  of  our  Saviour,  upon  which  the  truth  of 
his  doctrine  does  depend.  Therefore  we  may  see  the 
artifice  and  malice  ©f  the  devil,  in  all  these  attempts. 
And  let  those  wretched  instruments  whom  he  ignorantly 
(and  some  by  a  misguided  zeal)  has  deluded  thus  to  un- 
dermine Christianity,  now  at  last  look  back  and  see  the 
snare  in  which  they  have  been  taken :  for  if  they  had 
prevailed,  or  ever  should,  Christianity  dies  with  them.h 
At  least  it  will  be  rendered  precarious,  as  a  thing  of 
which  no  certain  proof  can  be  given.  Therefore  let 
those  of  them  who  have  any  zeal  for  the  truth,  bless 
God  that  they  have  not  prevailed :  and  quickly  leave 
them  ;  and  let  all  others  be  aware  of  them. 

And  let  us  consider  and  honour  the  priesthood,  sacra- 
ments, and  other  public  institutions  of  Christ,  not  only 
as  a  means  of  grace  and  help  to  devotion,  but  as  the 
great  evidences  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Such  evidences  as  no  pretended  revelation  ever  had, 
or  can  have.  Such  as  do  plainly  distinguish  it  from  all 
foolish  legends  and  impostures  whatsoever. 

XX.  And  now,  last  of  all,  if  one  word  of  advice  would 
not  be  lost  upon  men  who  think  so  unmeasurably  of 
themselves  as  the  Deists,  you  may  represent  to  them 
what  a  condition  they  are  in,  who  spend  that  life  and 

h  Although  the  author's  deep  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  remarks 
has  led  him  to  use  language  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  conciliating, 

{et  the  force  of  his  observation  is  evident.  If  the  principles  of  the  Qua- 
ere had  been  those  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  Christianity  had 
been  thus  handed  down ;  the  strongest,  if  not  the  only  independent,  irre- 
fragable proof  of  its  divine  origin  would  have  been  wanting. 
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sense  which  God  has  given  them,  in  ridiculing  the  great 
est  of  his  blessings,  his  revelations  of  Christ,  and  by 
Christ,  to  redeem  those  from  eternal  misery,  who  shall 
believe  in  him,  and  obey  his  laws.  And  that  God,  in  hia 
wonderful  mercy  and  wisdom,  has  so  guarded  his  reve- 
lations, as  that  it  is  past  the  power  of  men  or  devils  to 
counterfeit ;  and  that  there  is  no  denying  of  them,  unlesa 
we  will  be  so  absurd  as  to  deny  not  only  the  reason,  but 
the  certainty  of  the  outward  senses,  not  only  of  one,  or 
two,  or  three,  but  of  mankind  in  general.  That  this  case 
is  so  very  plain,  that  nothing  but  want  of  thought  can 
hinder  any  to  discover  it.  That  they  must  yield  it  to  be 
so  plain,  unless  they  can  show  some  forgery  which  has 
all  the  four  marks  before  set  down.  But  if  they  cannot 
do  this,  they  must  quit  their  cause,  and  yield  a  happy 
victory  over  themselves:  or  else  sit  down  under  all  that 
ignominy  with  which  they  have  loaded  the  priests,  of 
being,  not  only  the  most  pernicious,  but  (what  will  gall 
them  more)  the  most  inconsiderate  and  inconsiderable 
of  mankind. 

Therefore,  let  them  not  think  it  an  undervaluing  of 
their  worthiness,  that  their  whole  cause  is  comprised 
within  so  narrow  a  compass  :  and  no  more  time  bestowed 
upon  it  than  it  is  worth. 

But  let  them  rather  reflect  how  far  they  have  been  all 
this  time  from  Christianity ;  whose  rudiments  they  are 
yet  to  learn  !  How  far  from  the  way  of  salvation  !  How 
far  the  race  of  their  lives  is  run  before  they  have  set  one 
step  in  the  road  to  heaven.  And,  therefore,  how  much 
diligence  they  ought  to  use,  to  redeem  all  that  time  they 
have  lost,  lest  they  lose  themselves  for  ever ;  and  be 
convinced  by  a  dreadful  experience,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  the  Gospel  is  a  truth,  and  of  the  last  consequence. 

No.  36. 
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To  this  edition  of  Bishop  Porteus'  excellent  Treatise  on 
the  Evidences  of  the  truth  and  divine  origin  of  our  most 
holy  faith,  it  has  been  thought  proper  to  prefix  his  own 
Faeface,  entire  and  unaltered.  As  will  appear  from  the 
Preface  itself,  the  treatise  was  originally  written  for  the 
use  of  the  young  people  of  his  own  extensive  charge,  and  at 
a  time  when  infidelity  was  busied,  as  it  is  now.  in  attempts, 
happily  most  vain,  to  weaken  aud  overthrow  the  fabric  of 
Christianity.  These  remarks  will  account  sufficiently  for 
the  allusions  in  the  preface  to  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written. 


PREFACE. 


For  readers  of  a  mature  age  and  judgment,  there  are  so  many 
excellent  Treatises  on  the  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion 
already  published,  that  it  is  perfectly  needless  to  add  to  their 
number ;  but  it  appeared  to  me,  that  there  was  still  wanting 
something  in  a  shorter,  a  cheaper,  a  more  methodical  and  fami- 
liar form,  for  those  who  have  just  received  Confirmation.  This 
seems  to  be  the  properest  period  for  communicating  to  young 
people  the  chief  grounds  of  their  faith,  and  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  firm  belief  in  the  Christian  Revelation ;  leaving  it  to 
themselves  to  add  to  these  primary  evidences  which  reason  fur- 
nishes in  favour  of  Christianity,  those  further  proofs  of  its  truth, 
which  1  trust  they  will  hereafter  derive  from  still  higher  and 
better  sources ;  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Sacred 
Writings  ;  from  the  illuminating  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  their  understandings  and  their  hearts ;  and 
from  the  experimental  conviction,  which  I  hope  they  will  here- 
after have,  of  the  divine  efficacy  of  the  Gospel  in  purifying  their 
affections,  in  remedying  the  disorders  of  their  corrupt  nature,  and 
in  communicating  to  them  those  two  invaluable  blessings,  Peace 
of  Conscience,  and  Holiness  of  Life. 

In  a  concern  of  such  infinite  importance,  no  species  of  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  discouraged,  depreciated,  or  withheld.  And 
at  this  time  more  particularly,  when  new  Compcndiums  of  Infi- 
delity, and  new  Libels  on  Christianity  are  dispersed  continually, 
with  indefatigable  industry,  through  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  every  class  of  the  community,  it  seems  highly  expedient  to 
meet  these  hostile  attempts  with  publications  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency, and  to  fortify  the  minds  of  those  who  are  just  entering 
into  the  world,  by  plain  and  concise  statements  of  the  principal 
irguments  in  favour  of  Christianity,  against  the  efforts  that  will 
oe  made  to  mislead  their  judgments,  corrupt  their  principles,  and 
shake  their  belief  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

With  a  view,  therefore,  of  fulfilling  this  duty  towards  the 
youth  more  immediately  under  my  care,  I  have  drawn  up  the 
following  little  Tract.  My  chief  object  has  been  to  collect  toge- 
ther into  one  view,  and  to  compress  together  in  a  narrow  com- 
pass, all  the  most  forcible  arguments  for  the  truth  of  our  religion, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  our  best  writers,  with  the  addition  of 
such  observations  of  my  own  as  occurred  to  me  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work.  All  these  I  have  classed  under  a  few  short, 
clear,  distinct  propositions;  an  arrangement  which  I  have  always 
found  most  convenient  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  best  cal- 
culated to  assist  their  memories,  to  make  strong  and  durable  im- 
pressions on  their  understandings,  and  to  render  the  important 
truths  of  religion  most  easy  to  be  comprehended  and  retained  in 
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their  minds.  After  this,  I  would  recommend  it  to  my  young 
readers,  as  they  advance  in  life,  to  have  recourse  to  one  or  more 
of  the  well-known  treatises  of  Grotius,  Addison,  Clarke,  Leslie, 
Lardner,  Beattie,  and  Paley,  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity ; 
to  some  of  whom  I  am  myself  much  indebted,  and  to  whose  mas- 
terly writing's  on  that  subject,  this  little  work  was  meant  only  as 
a  kind  of  elementary  introduction. 

I  must,  however,  warn  my  young  disciples,  that  when  they 
have,  by  the  course  of  reading  here  suggested,  arrived  at  a  full 
conviction  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christian  Religion,  they 
must  not  imagine  that  their  task  is  finished,  and  that  nothing 
more  is  required  at  their  hands.  The  most  important  part  of 
their  business  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  After  being  sa- 
tisfied that  the  Christian  Religion  comes  from  God,  their  next 
step  is  to  inquire  carefully  what  that  religion  is,  what  the  doc- 
trines are  which  it  requires  to  be  believed,  and  what  the  duties 
which  it  requires  to  be  performed.  For  this  purpose  it  may  be 
useful  for  them  to  begin  with  Gastrell's  Christian  Institutes,*  and 
Archbishop  Seeker's  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catechism.  In  the 
first  they  will  find  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion ranged  under  their  proper  heads  in  the  very  words  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  in  the  other  they  will  see  most  of  them  clearly  and 
concisely  explained  by  a  most  able,  pious,  and  judicious  divine. 
After  this  they  may  proceed  to  study  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
and  more  particularly  the  New  Testament,  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  to  which  they  should  add 
some  of  the  Sermons  of  our  best  divines,  Bishop  Taylor,  Barrow, 
Sherlock,  and  Seeker. 

When  they  have  thus  learnt  what  Christianity  is,  and  what  it 
demands  from  them,  they  will  feel  it  to  be  their  indispensable 
duty  (as  it  is  unquestionably  their  truest  interest)  to  believe  im- 
plicitly all  the  doctrines,  and  obey  with  cheerfulness  all  the 
commands  of  their  Maker  and  Redeemer;  to  sacrifice  to  them, 
and  to  their  own  future  eternal  welfare,  all  their  corrupt  passions 
and  irregular  desires,  to  preserve  themselves  unspotted  from  the 
world,  and  to  implore  the  assistance  of  Divine  Grace,  co-operat- 
ing with  their  own  most  earnest  endeavours,  to  render  their  be- 
lief in  the  Gospel  effectual  to  the  sanctification  of  their  hearts, 
the  regulation  of  their  lives,  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  although  this  little  treatise  is  designed 
principally  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  yet  considered  as  a  kind 
of  recapitulation  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  it  may  be 
found  of  some  use  to  persons  of  a  more  mature  age,  by  refresh- 
ing their  memories,  and  bringing  back  to  their  recollection  those 
proofs  of  their  religion  which  they  have  formerly  read  in  larger 
and  more  elaborate  works,  and  which  they  will  here  see  brought 
together  into  one  point  of  view. 

*  An  abridgment  of  this  excellent  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Scripture  Instruc 
lions,"  by  Bishop  Hobart,  is  among  the  books  of  instruction  furnished  by  the  Gen 
P.  E.  Sunday  School  Union. 


PRINCIPAL,      EVIDENCES 

FOR    THE 

TRUTH,  AND  DIVINE  ORIGIN 

or 

THE      CHRISTIAN      REVELATION. 

The  method  I  intend  to  pursue  in  this  Treatise,  is  to  present 
to  my  young  readers  the  following  series  of  propositions,  and 
then  to  prove  distinctly  the  truth  of  each. 

I.  From  considering  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  before  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord  upon  earth,  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
an  absolute  necessity  for  a  revelation  of  God's  will,  and,  of 
course,  a  great  probability  beforehand  that  such  a  revelation 
would  be  granted. 

II.  At  the  very  time  when  there  was  a  general  expectation  in 
the  world  of  some  extraordinary  personage  making  his  appear- 
ance in  it,  a  person  called  Jesus  Christ  did  actually  appear 
upon  earth,  asserting  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  he 
was  sent  from  heaven  to  teach  mankind  true  religion ;  and  he  did 
accordingly  found  a  religion  which  from  him  was  called  the 
Christian  Religion,  and  which  has  been  professed  by  great  num- 
bers of  people  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

III.  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  those 
persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  contain  a  faithful  history 
of  Christ  and  his  religion  :  and  the  account  there  given  of  both 
may  be  securely  relied  upon  as  strictly  true. 

IV.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  (which  are  connect- 
ed with  those  of  the  New)  are  the  genuine  writings  of  those 
whose  names  they  bear,  and  give  a  true  account  of  the  Mosaic 
dispensation,  of  the  historical  facts,  the  divine  commands,  the 
moral  precepts,  and  the  prophecies  which  they  contain. 

V.  The  character  of  Christ,  as  represented  in  the  Gospels, 
affords  very  strong  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  a  divine 
person. 

1* 
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VI.  The  sublimity  of  his  doctrines  and  the  purity  of  his  mor».i 
precepts  confirm  this  belief. 

VII.  The  rapid  and  successful  propagation  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
first  teachers  of  it,  through  a  large  part  of  the  world,  is  a  proof 
that  they  were  favoured  with  divine  assistance  and  support. 

VIII.  A  comparison  betwixt  Christ  and  Mahomet,  and  their 
respective  religions,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  as  the  religion  of 
the  latter  was  confessedly  the  invention  of  man,  that  of  the  for- 
mer was  derived  from  God. 

IX.  The  predictions  delivered  by  the  ancient  Prophets,  and 
fulfilled  in  our  Saviour,  show  that  he  was  the  Messiah  expected 
by  the  Jews,  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, to  be  the  great  Deliverer  and  Redeemer  of  mankind. 

X.  The  prophecies  delivered  by  our  Saviour  himself,  prove 
that  he  was  endued  with  the  fore-knowledge  of  future  events, 
which  belongs  only  to  God,  and  to  those  inspired  by  him. 

XI.  The  miracles  performed  by  our  Lord,  demonstrate  him 
to  have  possessed  divine  power. 

XII.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead  is  a  fact 
fully  proved ,  by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  is  the  seal  and  con- 
firmation of  his  divinity  and  of  the  truth  of  his  religion. 

These  are  the  several  points  I  shall  undertake  to  prove  in  the 
following  pages :  and  if  these  are  clearly  made  out,  there  can  be 
nothing  more  wanting  to  satisfy  every  reasonable  man,  that  the 
Christian  Religion  is  a  true  revelation  from  God. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

From  considering  the  state  of  the  Heathen  world,  before  the 
appearance  of  our  Lord  upon  earth,  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  an  absolute  necessity  for  a  divine  revelation  of  God's 
will,  and,  of  course,  a  great  probability  beforehand,  that 
such  a  revelation  would  be  granted. 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  know  perfect- 
ly well  that  there  is  no  one  fact  more  certain  and  more  notorious 
than  this : — That  for  many  ages  before  our  Saviour  appeared 
upon  earth,  and  at  the  time  he  actually  did  appear,  the  whole 
Heathen  world,  even  the  politest,  and  most  civilized,  and  most 
learned  nations,  were,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  sunk  in  the 
most  deplorable  ignorance  of  everything  relating  to  God  and  to 
religion ;  in  the  grossest  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  m  the 
most  abominable  corruption   and   depravity  of  manners.     They 
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neithei  understood  the  true  nature  of  God,  nor  the  attributes  and 
perfect'  >ns  which  belong  to  him,  nor  the  worship  that  was  ac- 
ceptable to  him,  nor  the  moral  duties  which  he  required  from  his 
creatures ;  nor  had  they  any  clear  notions  or  firm  belief  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments 
in  another  life.  They  believed  the  world  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  vast  multitude  of  gods  and  goddesses,  to  whom  they 
ascribed  the  worst  passions  and  the  worst  vices  that  ever  dis- 
graced human  nature.  They  worshipped  also  dead  men  and 
women,  birds  and  beasts,  insects  and  reptiles,  (especially  that 
most  odious  and  disgusting  reptile  the  serpent,)  together  with  an 
infinite  number  of  idols,  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  from  vari- 
ous materials,  gold,  silver,  wood,  and  stone.  With  respect  to 
their  own  conduct,  they  were  almost  universally  addicted  to  the 
most  shocking  and  abominable  vices ;  even  many  of  their  solemn 
religious  ceremonies  and  acts  of  devotion  were  scenes  of  the 
grossest  sensuality  and  licentiousness.  Others  of  them  were  at- 
tended with  the  most  savage  and  cruel  superstitions,  and  some 
times  even  with  human  sacrifices. 

The  description  given  of  the  ancient  Pagans  by  St.  Paul,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  is  strictly  and  lite- 
rally true — "  They  were  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornica- 
tion, wickedness,  covetousness,  uncleanness,  maliciousness ;  full 
of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  malignity;  whisperers,  back- 
biters, haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventers  of 
evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without  understanding,  cove- 
nant breakers,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  unmerciful." 

These  are  not  the  mere  general  declamations  of  a  pious  man 
against  the  wickedness  of  the  times;  they  are  faithful  and  exact 
pictures  of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  they  are  fully  and  am- 
ply confiimed  by  contemporary  Heathen  writers.  They  are  ap- 
plied also  to  a  people,  highly  civilized,  ingenious,  learned,  and 
celebrated  for  their  proficiency  in  all  liberal  arts  and  sciences. 
What,  then,  must  have  been  the  depravity  of  the  most  barbarous 
nations,  when  such  were  the  morals  of  the  most  polite  and  vir- 
tuous 1 

There  were,  it  is  true,  among  all  the  ancient  nations,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  some  wise  and  compara- 
tively good  men,  called  philosophers,  who  had  juster  notions  of 
morality  and  religion  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  preserved 
themselves  to  a  certain  degree  unpolluted  by  the  general  corrup- 
tion of  the  times.  But  these  were  few  in  proportion  to  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind,  and  were  utterly  unable  to  produce  any  con- 
siderable change  in  the  prevailing  principles  and  manners  of  their 
countrymen.  They  themselves  had  but  very  imperfect  and  er- 
roneous notions  respecting  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  the 
worship  he  required,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  morality,  the 
method  of  God's  governing  the  world,  his  design  in  creating 
mankind,  the  original  dignity  of  human  nature,  the  state  of  cor- 
ruption and  depravity  into  which  it  afterwards  fell;  the  parties 
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lar  mode  of  divine  interposition  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the 
human  race ;  the  means  of  regaining  the  favour  of  their  offended 
Maker,  and  the  glorious  end  to  which  God  intended  finally  to 
conduct  them.  Even  with  respect  to  those  great  and  important 
doctrines  above-mentioned,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  reali- 
ty of  a  future  state,  and  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments hereafter,  they  were  full  of  doubt,  uncertainty,  and  hesi- 
tation ;  and  rather  ardently  wished  and  hoped  for,  than  confi- 
dently expected  and  believed  them.  But  even  what  they  did 
know  with  any  degree  of  clearness  and  certainty,  they  either 
would  not  condescend,  or  wanted  the  ability,  to  render  plain  and 
intelligible  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  They  were  desti- 
tute also  of  proper  authority  to  enforce  the  virtues  they  recom 
mended ;  they  had  no  motives  to  propose  powerful  enough  to 
overrule  strong  temptations  and  correct  inclinations:  their  own 
example,  instead  of  recommending  their  precepts,  tended  to 
counteract  them ;  for  it  was  generally  (even  in  the  very  best  of 
them)  in  direct  opposition  to  their  doctrines;  and  the  detestable 
vices  to  which  many  of  them  were  addicted,  entirely  destroyed 
the  efficacy  of  what  they  taught. 

Above  all,  they  were  destitute  of  those  awful  sanctions  of  re' 
gion,  which  are  the  most  effectual  restraints  on  the  passions  atu. 
vices  of  mankind,  and  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  virtue,  the 
rewards  and  punishments  of  a  future  state,  which  form  so  essen- 
tial and  important  a  part  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 

There  was,  therefore  a  plain  and  absolute  necessity  for  a  di- 
vine revelation,  to  rescue  mankind  from  that  gulf  of  ignorance, 
superstition,  idolatry,  wickedness,  and  misery,  in  which  they 
were  almost  universally  sunk ;  to  teach  them  in  what  manner, 
and  with  what  kind  of  external  service,  God  might  most  accept- 
ably be  worshipped,  and  what  expiation  he  would  accept  for  sin, 
to  give  them  a  full  assurance  of  a  future  state  and  a  future  judg 
ment ;  to  make  the  whole  doctrine  of  religion  clear  and  obvious 
to  all  capacities;  to  add  weight  and  authority  to  the  plainest  pre- 
cepts, and  to  furnish  men  with  extraordinary  and  supernatural 
assistance,  to  enable  them  to  overcome  the  corruptions  of  their 
nature.  And  since  it  was  also  plainly  worthy  of  God,  and  con- 
sonant to  all  our  ideas  of  his  goodness,  mercy,  and  compassion 
to  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  that  he  should  thus  enlighten,  and 
assist,  and  direct,  the  creatures  he  had  made,  there  was  evident- 
ly much  ground  to  expect  that  such  information  and  assistance 
would  be  granted  ;  and  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  Heathens  them- 
selves thought  it  most  natural,  and  agreeable  to  right  reason,  to 
hope  for  something  of  this  nature. 

"You  may  give  over,"  says  Socrates,  "all  hopes  of  amending 
men's  manners  for  the  future,  unless  God  be  pleased  to  send  you 
some  other  person  to  instruct  you"*  and  Plato  declares,  "that 
whatever  is  right,  and  as  it  should  be,  in  the  present  evil  state 

*  Plato  in  Apolog.  Sor.ratis. 
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of  the  world,  can  be  so  only  by  the  particular  interposition  of 
God  "*  Cicero  has  made  similar  declarations ;  and  Porphyry, 
who* was  a  most  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Christian  religion  yet 
confesses,  that  there  was  wanting  "  some  universal  method  of 
delivering'  men's  souls,  which  no  sect  of  philosophy  had  ever 
yet  found  out."  f  *  .   _  to  . 

These  confessions  of  the  great  sages  of  antiquity,  infinitely 
outweigh  the  assertions  of  our  modern  infidels,  '•  that  human 
reason  is  fully  sufficient  to  teach  man  his  dutv,  and  enable  him 
to  perform  it ;  and  that,  therefore,  a  divine  revelation  was  per- 
fectly needless."    It  is  true,  that,  in  the  present  times,  a  Deist 
may  have  tolerably  just  notions  of  the  nature  and  attributes  oi 
the  Supreme  Being,  of  the  worship  due  to  him,  of  the  ground 
and  extent  of  moral  obligation,  and  even  of  a  future  state  of  retri- 
bution.   But  from  whence  does  he  derive  these  notions  7    Not 
from  the  dictates  of  his  own  unassisted  reason,  but  (as  the  philo- 
sophist  Rousseau  himself  confesses]:)  from  those  very  Scriptures 
which  he  despises  and  reviles,  from  the  early  impressions  of  edu- 
cation, from  living  and  conversing  in  a  Christian  country,  where 
those  doctrines  are  publicly  taught,  and  where,  in  spite  of  him- 
self he  imbibes  some  portion  of  that  religious  knowledge  which 
the 'sacred  writings  have  everywhere  diffused  and  communicated 
to  the  enemies  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  Gospel.    But  they 
who  are  destitute  of  these  advantages,  they  who  had  nothing  but, 
reason  to  direct  them,  and  therefore  knew  what  reason  is  capa- 
ble of  doina.  when  left  to  itself,  much  better  than  any  modern 
infidel :  (who  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  precisely  m  the  same 
predicament:)  these  men  uniformly  declare,  that  the  mere  light 
of  nature  was  not  competent  to  conduct  them  into  the  road  of 
happiness  and  virtue :  and  that  the  only  sure  and  certain  guide 
to  carry  men  well  through  this  life  was  a  divine  discovery  of 
the  truth*    These  considerations  may  serve  to  show,  that,  in- 
stead of  entertaining  any  unreasonable  prejudices  beforehand, 
against  the  possibility  or  probability  of  any  divine  revelation 
whatever,  we  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  previously  prepos- 
sessed in  favour  of  it,  and  to  be  prepared  and  open  to  receive  it 
with  candour  and  fairness,  whenever  it  should  come  supported 
with  sufficient  evidence;  because,  from  considering  the  wante  of 
man  and  the  mercy  of  God,  it  appears  highly  probable Jhat 
such  a  revelation  would,  some  time  or  other  be  vouchsafed  to 
mankind. 

*  Plato  de  Rep.  *  Augustin.  de  Civitate  Dei,  1.  10.  c.  32. 

t  V..I.  ix.  p.  72.  12mo    1764.  §  Plato  in  Phajdone. 
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PROPOSITION  II. 

At  the  very  time  when  there  was  a  general  expectation  in  the 
world  of  some  extran«-J,,,Mry  personage  making  his  ap- 
pearance in  it.  a  *£"  *nn  called  Jesus  Christ  did  actually 
appear  upon  siren,  asserting  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  he  came  from  Heaven  to  teach  mankind  true  reli- 

Jnon;  and  he  did  accordingly  found  a  religion,  which 
rom  him  wa^  called  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  has 
been  professed  by  great  numbers  of  people  from  that  time 
to  the  present. 

It  was  necessary  just  to  state  this  Proposition,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  the  reasoning  that  is  to  follow:  but  the  truth  of  it  is  so 
universally  acknowledged,  that  it  requires  but  very  few  words  to 
be  said  in  support  of  it. 

That  there  was,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  a  general 
expectation  spread  over  the  eastern  part  of  the  world,  that  some 
very  extraordinary  person  would  appear  in  Judea,  is  evident  both 
from  the  sacred  history  and  from  Pagan  writers.  St.  Matthew 
informs  us,  that  when  Jesus  was  born,  in  Bethiehem  of  Judea, 
there  came  wise  men  (probably  men  of  considerable  rank  and 
learning  in  their  own  country)  from  the  East,  saying,  "Where 
is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews ;  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in 
the  East,  and  are  come  to  worship  him  V  In  confirmation  of  this, 
two  Roman  historians,  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  assert,  that  there 
prevailed  at  that  time,  over  the  whole  East,  an  ancient  and  fixed 
opinion,  that  there  should  arise  out  of  Judea  a  person  who  should 
obtain  dominion  over  the  world. 

That  at  this  time,  when  Augustus  Caesar  was  emperor  of  Rome, 
a  person  called  Jesus  Christ  was  actualty  born  in  Judea;  that 
he  professed  to  come  from  heaven  to  teach  mankind  true  reli- 
gion, and  that  he  had  a  multitude  of  followers,  the  sacred  histo- 
rians unanimously  affirm ;  and  several  Heathen  authors  also  bear 
testimony  to  the  same  facts.  They  mention  the  very  name  of 
Christ,  and  acknowledge  that  he  had  a  great  number  of  disci- 
ples, who  from  him  were  called  Christians.  The  Jews,  though 
professed  enemies  to  our  religion,  acknowledge  these  things  to 
be  true ;  and  none  even  of  the  earliest  Pagans,  who  wrote  against 
Christianity,  ever  pretended  to  question  their  reality.  These 
things,  therefore,  are  as  certain  and  undeniable  as  ancient  histo- 
ry, both  sacred  and  profane,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  both 
of  friends  and  enemies,  can  possibly  make  them. 
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PROPOSITION    III. 

The  books  of  the  New  Testament  were  written  by  those  per* 
sons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed,  and  contain  a  faithful  his- 
tory of  Christ  and  his  Religion:  and  the  account  there 
given  of  both,  may  be  securely  relied  upon  as  strictly  true. 

The  books  which  contain  the  history  of  Christ  and  of  the 
Christian  religion,  are  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles. That  the  Gospels  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names 
they  bear,  namely,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  doubt,  than  that  the  histories  which  we  have  un- 
der the  names  of  Xenophon,  Livy,  or  Tacitus,  were  written  by 
those  authors. 

A  great  many  passages  are  alluded  to  or  quoted  from  the 
Evangelists,  exactly  as  we  read  them  now,  by  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  Christian  writers,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  down  to 
this  hour;  and  at  a  very  early  period  their  names  are  mentioned 
as  the  authors  of  their  respective  gospels ;  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  any  other  ancient  historian  whatever.* 

These  books  have  always  been  considered  by  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  from  the  Apostolic  age,  as  containing  a  faithful  his- 
tory of  their  religion,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  received  as 
such;  just  as  we  allow  the  Koran  to  contain  a  genuine  account 
of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Bramins 
to  contain  a  true  representation  of  the  Hindoo  religion. 

That  all  the  facts  related  in  these  writings,  and  the  accounts 
given  of  everything  our  Saviour  said  and  did,  are  also  strictly 
true,  we  have  the  most  substantial  grounds  for  believing : 

For,  in  the  first  place,  the  writers  had  the  very  best  means  of 
information,  and  could  not  possibly  be  deceived  themselves. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  they  could  have  no  conceivable  induce- 
ment for  imposing  upon  others. 

St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  were  two  of  our  Lord's  Apostles ; 
his  constant  companions  and  attendants  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  ministry.  They  were  actually  present  at  the  scenes  which 
they  describe;  eye-witnesses  of  the  facts,  and  ear-witnesses  of 
the  discourses,  which  they  relate. 

St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  though  not  themselves  Apostles,  yet 
were  the  contemporaries  and  companions  of  Apostles,  and  in 
habits  of  society  and  friendship  with  those  who  had  been  present 
at  the  transactions  which  they  record.  St.  Luke  expressly  says 
this  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel,  which  opens  with  these  words : 
"  Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order 
a  declaration  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed 
amongsUis ;  even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  which  from  the 
beginning  were  eye-witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word. 

*   Lardner's  Credibility,  b.  i.   and  H.iley's  Evidences,  vol.  i. 
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seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of 
all  things  from  the  very  first,  to  write  unto  thee,  in  order,  most 
excellent  Theophilus,  that  thou  mightestknow  the  certainty  of 
those  things  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed."  St.  Luke  also 
being  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  have,  for  the 
writers  of  these  five  books,  persons  who  had  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  every  thing  they  relate,  either  from  their  own 
personal  observation,  or  from  immediate  communications  with 
those  who  saw  and  heard  every  thing  that  passed. 

They  could  not  therefore  be  themselves  deceived ;  nor  could 
they  have  the  least  inducement,  or  the  least  inclination  to  deceive 
others. 

They  were  plain,  honest,  artless,  unlearned  men,  in  very  humble 
occupations  of  life,  and  utterly  incapable  of  inventing  or  carrying 
on  such  a  refined  and  complicated  system  of  fraud,  as  the  Christian 
Religion  must  have  been  if  it  was  not  true.  There  are,  besides, 
the  strongest  marks  of  fairness,  candour,  simplicity,  and  truth, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  narratives.  Their  greatest  enemies 
have  never  attempted  to  throw  the  least  stain  upon  their  charac- 
ters: and  how  then,  can  they  be  supposed  capable  of  so  gross  an 
imposition  as  that  of  asserting  and  propagating  the  most  impu- 
dent fiction?  They  could  gain  by  it  neither  pleasure,  profit,  nor 
power.  On  the  contrary,  it  brought  upon  them  the  most  dreadful 
evils,  and  even  death  itself.  If,  therefore,  they  were  cheats,  they 
were  cheats  without  any  motive,  and  without  any  advantage;  nay, 
contrary  to  every  motive  and  every  advantage  that  usually  influ- 
ence the  actions  of  men.  They  preached  religion  which  forbids 
falsehood  under  pain  of  eternal  punishment,  and  yet,  on  this 
supposition,  they  supported  that  religion  by  falsehood  ;  and 
whilst  they  were  guilty  of  the  basest  and  most  useless  knavery 
themselves,  they  were  taking  infinite  pains,  and  going  through 
the  greatest  labour  and  sufferings,  in  order  to  teach  honesty  to  all 
mankind. 

Is  this  credible  ?  Is  this  possible?  Is  not  this  a  mode  of  acting 
so  contrary  to  all  experience,  to  all  the  principles  of  human  na- 
ture, and  to  all  the  usual  motives  of  human  conduct,  as  to  exceed 
the  utmost  bounds  of  belief,  and  to  compel  every  reasonable  man 
to  reject  at  once  so  monstrous  a  supposition  ? 

The  facts,  therefore,  related  in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  even  those  evidently  miraculous,  must  be  true  ;  for 
the  testimony  of  those  who  die  for  what  they  assert  is  evidence 
sufficient  to  support  any  miracle  whatever.  And  this  opinion  of 
their  veracity  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  following  considera- 
tions. 

There  are,  in  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
continual  allusions  and  references  to  things,  manners,  customs  and 
opinions,  which  are  found  to  be  perfectly  conformable  to  the  real 
state  of  things,  at  that  time,  as  represented  by  disinterested  and 
contemporary  writers.  Had  their  story  been  a  forgery,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  detected  in  some  mistake  or  other 
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concerning  these  incidental  circumstances,  which  yet  they  have 
never  once  been. 

Then,  as  to  the  facts  themselves  which  they  relate,  great  num- 
bers of  them  are  mentioned  and  admitted  both  by  Jewish  and 
Roman  historians  ;  such  as  the  star  that  appeared  at  our  Saviour's 
birth,  the  journey  of  the  wise  men  to  Bethlehem,  Herod's  murder 
of  the  infants  under  two  years  old,  many  particulars  concerning 
John  the  Baptist  and  Herod,  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  under 
Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  earthquake  and  miraculous  darkness 
which  attended  it.  Nay,  even  many  of  the  miracles  which  Jesus 
himself  wrought,  particularly  the  curing  the  lame  and  blind,  and 
casting  out  devils,  are,  as  to  the  matters  of  fact,  expressly 
owned  and  admitted  by  several  of  the  earliest  and  most  implaca- 
ble enemies  of  Christianity.  For  though  they  ascribed  these 
miracles  to  the  assistance  of  evil  spirits,  yet  they  allowed  that 
the  miracles  themselves  were  actually  wrought* 

This  testimony  of  our  adversaries,  even  to  the  miraculous 
parts  of  the  sacred  history,  is  the  strongest  possible  confirmation 
of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  whole. 

It  is  also  certain,  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  have 
come  down  to  the  present  times  without  any  material  alteration 
or  corruption  ;  and  that  they  are,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same 
as  they  came  from  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

That  in  the  various  transcripts  of  these  writings,  as  in  all  other 
ancient  books,  a  few  letters,  syllables,  or  even  words,  may  have 
been  changed,  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny ;  but  that  there  has 
been  any  designed  or  fraudulent  corruption  of  any  considerable 
part,  especially  of  any  doctrine,  or  any  important  passage  oi 
history,  no  one  has  ever  attempted,  or  been  able,  to  prove. 
Indeed  it  was  absolutely  impossible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that,  as  soon  as  any  of  the  original  wrritings  came  out  of  the 
hands  of  their  authors,  great  numbers  of  copies  were  immediately 
taken,  and  sent  to  all  the  different  Christian  churches.  We  know 
that  they  were  publicly  read  in  the  religious  assemblies  of  the 
first  Christians.  We  know,  also,  that  they  were  very  soon 
translated  into  a  variety  of  foreign  languages,  and  these  ancient 
versions  (many  of  which  still  remain)  were  quickly  dispersed 
into  all  parts  of  the  known  world ;  nay  even  several  of  the 
original  manuscripts  remained  to  the  time  of  Tertullian,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century.|  There  are  numberless  quotations 
from  every  part  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Christian  writers, 
from  the  earliest  ages  down  to  the  present,  all  which  substantially 
agree  with  the  present  text  of  the  sacred  writings.  Besides 
which,  a  variety  of  sects  and  heresies  soon  arose  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  each  of  these  appealed  to  the  Scriptures  for  the 
truth  of  their  doctrines.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  utterly 
impossible  for  any  one  sect  to  have  made  any  material  alteration 


*  Clarke's  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion, 
t  Grotius  de  Vcr.  1.  3.  f.  2. 
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in  the  sacred  books,  without  being  immediately  detected  and  ex- 
posed by  all  the  others.*  Their  mutual  jealousy  and  suspicion  of 
each  other  would  effectually  prevent  any  gross  adulteration  of  the 
sacred  volumes;  and  with  respect  to  lesser  matters,  the  best  and 
most  able  critics  have,  after  the  most  minute  examination,  assert- 
ed and  proved,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament 
have  suffered  less  from  the  injury  of  time  and  the  errors  of  tran- 
scribers than  any  other  ancient  writings  whatsoever.! 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  connected 
with  those  of  the  New,  are  the  genuine  writing's  of  those 
whose  names  they  bear,  and,  give  a  true  account  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  as  well  as  of  the  historical  facts,  the 
divine  commands,  the  moral  precepts,  and  the  prophecies 
which  they  contain* 

That  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  called  the  Old  Testament 
contains  a  great  variety  of  very  different  compositions,  some 
historical,  some  poetical,  some  moral  and  preceptive,  some  pro- 
phetical; written  at  different  times,  and  by  different  persons,  and 
collected  into  one  volume  by  the  care  of  the  Jews. 

That  these  books  were  all  written  by  those  whose  names  they 
bear,  there  is  not  the  least  reasonable  ground  to  doubt;  they 
have  been  always  considered  as  the  writings  of  those  persons  by 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  (who  were  most  interested  in  their 
authenticity,  and  most  likely  to  know  the  truth,)  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present:  and  no  proof  to  the  contrary  has  ever 
yet  been  produced. 

That  these  writings  have  come  down  to  us  m  the  same  state 
in  which  they  were  originally  written,  as  to  at  essential  points, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe.  The  original  manuscripts  were 
long  preserved  among  the  Jews.  A  copy  of  the  book  of  the  law 
was  preserved  in  the  ark;  it  was  ordered  to  be  read  publicly 
every  seven  years,  at  the  feast  of  the  tabernacles,  as  well  as  pri- 
vately and  frequently  in  every  Jewish  family. 

There  is  a  copy  still  extant  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  (which 
are  called  the  Pentateuch,)  taken  by  the  Samaritans,  who  were 
bilter  enemies  to  the  Jews,  and  always  at  variance  with  them ; 


*  Beattie,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

t  The  style,  too,  of  the  gospel  (says  the  amiable  and  elegant  author  of  the  Min- 
strel) bears  intrinsic  evidence  cf  its  truth.  We  find  there  no  appearance  of  artifice 
or  of  party  spirit;  no  attempt  to  exaggerate  on  the  one  hand,  cr  depreciate  on  the 
other;  no  remarks  thrown  in  to  anticipate  objections  ;  nothing  of  that  caution  which 
never  fails  to  distinguish  (he  testimony  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  imposture  :  no 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  reader's  mind  to  what  may  be  extraordinary  in  the  narra- 
tive :  all  is  fair,  candid,  and  simple.  The  historians  make  no  reflections  of  their 
own,  but  confins  themselves  to  matter  of  fact,  that  is,  to  what  they  heard  and  saw; 
and  honestly  record  their  own  mistakes  and  faults,  as  well  as  the  other  particulars  of 
the  story.      Seattle's  Evidences,  vol.  i.  p.  89. 
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and  thir<  copy  agrees,  in  every  material  instance,  with  the  Jewish 
copy. 

Near  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  these  Scriptures 
were  translated  into  Greek,  and  this  version  (called  the  Septua- 
gint)  agrees  also  in  all  essential  articles  with  the  Hebrew  origin- 
al. This  being  widely  spread  over  the  world,  rendered  any 
considerable  alteration  extremely  difficult ;  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Jews  into  all  the  different  regions  of  the  globe  made  it.  next 
to  impossible. 

The  Jews  were  always  remarkable  for  being  most  faithful 
guardians  of  their  sacred  books,  which  they  transcribed  repeat- 
edly, and  compared  most  carefully  with  the  originals,  and  of 
which  they  even  numbered  the  words  and  letters.  That  they 
have  not  corrupted  any  of  their  prophetical  writings  appears 
from  hence ;  that  we  prove  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  from  many 
of  those  very  prophecies  which  they  have  themselves  preserved  ; 
and  which  (if  their  invincible  fidelity  to  their  sacred  books  had 
not  restrained  them)  their  hatred  to  Christianity  would  have  led 
them  to  alter  or  to  suppress.  And  their  credit  is  still  further 
established  by  this  circumstance,  that  our  Saviour,  though  he 
brings  many  heavy  charges  against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
yet  he  never  once  accuses  them  of  corrupting  or  falsifying  any 
one  of  their  sacred  writings. 

It  is  no  less  certain  that  these  writings  give  a  true  and  faithful 
account  of  the  various  matters  which  they  contain.  Many  of  the 
principal  facts  and  circumstances  related  in  them  are  mentioned 
by  the  most  ancient  Heathen  authors.  The  first  origin  and  crea- 
tion of  the  world  out  of  chaos,  as  described  by  Moses  ;  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  afterwards  of  man  him- 
self; the  dominion  given  him  over  other  animals  ;  the  completion 
of  this  great  work  in  six  days;  the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a 
deluge  ;  the  circumstances  of  the  ark  and  the  dove;  the  punish- 
ment of  Sodom  by  fire;  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision  ;  many 
particulars  relating  to  Moses,  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
Jewish  ritual ;  the  names  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  their  leagues 
with  the  Tyrians;  these  things  and  many  others  of  the  same 
sort,  are  expressly  mentioned,  or  plainly  alluded  to,  in  several 
Pagan  authors  of  the  highest  antiquity  and  the  best  credit.  And 
a  very  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  Christians,  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  is,  by  the  force  of  evidence,  compelled  to  confess, 
that  there  were  many  persons  among  the  Jews  divinely  inspired; 
and  that  fire  from  heaven  descended  on  the  sacrifices  of  Moses 
and  Elijah.  Add  to  this,  that  the  references  made  to  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  passages  quoted  from  them  by  our 
Saviour  and  his  apostles,  is  a  plain  proof,  that  they  acknow 
ledged  the  authority  of  those  writings  and  the  veracity  of  their 
authors. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment there  are  some  bad  characters  and  bad  actions  recorded,  and 
some  very  cruel  deeds  described;  but  these  things  are  mentioned 
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as  mere  historical  facts,  and  by  no  means  approved,  or  proposed 
as  examples  to  others.  And  excepting  these  passages,  which  aie 
comparatively  few  in  number,  the  rest  of  those  sacred  books, 
more  especially  Deuteronomy,  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesias- 
tes,  and  the  Prophets,  are  full  of  very  sublime  representations  of 
God  and  his  attributes  ;  of  very  excellent  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  examples  of  almost  every  virtue  that  can  adorn  hu- 
man nature.  And  these  things  were  written  at  a  time  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  even  the  wisest,  and  most  learned,  and 
most  celebrated  nations  of  the  earth,  were  sunk  in  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  God  and  religion  ;  were  worshipping  idols  and  brute 
beasts,  and  indulging  themselves  in  the  most  abominable  vices. 
It  is  a  most  singular  circumstance,  that  a  people  in  a  remote,  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  world,  very  inferior  to  several  Heathen 
nations  in  learning,  in  philosophy,  in  genius,  in  science,  and  all 
the  polite  arts,  should  yet  be  so  infinitely  their  superiors  in 
their  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  every  thing  relating  to 
morality  and  religion.  This  can  no  otherwise  be  accounted  for, 
than  on  the  supposition  of  their  having  been  instructed  in  these 
things  by  God  himself,  or  by  persons  commissioned  and  inspired 
by  him  ;  that  is,  of  their  having  been  really  favoured  with  those 
divine  revelations  which  are  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

With  respect  to  the  prophecies  which  they  contain,  the  truth 
of  a  great  part  of  these  has  been  infallibly  proved  by  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  them  in  subsequent  ages  ;  such  as  those  relating  to 
our  Saviour,  (which  will  be  hereafter  specified,)  to  Babylon,  to 
Egypt,  to  Edom,  to  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  those  which  refer 
more  particularly  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  are  so  very  nu- 
merous and  clear,  and  the  accomplishment  of  them,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Jews,  is  a  fact  which  obtrudes  itself,  at  this 
moment,  so  irresistibly  upon  our  senses,  that  I  cannot  forbear 
presenting  to  the  reader  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
predictions,  as  they  are  drawn  together  by  a  most  able  writer. 

It  was  foretold  by  Moses,  that  when  the  Jews  forsook  the  true 
God,  "  they  should  be  removed  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  should  be  scattered  among  the  Heathen,  among  all  people, 
from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other ;  should  be- 
come an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by- word,  among  all  na- 
tions ;  and,  that  among  those  nations  they  should  find  no  ease, 
neither  should  the  sole  of  their  foot  have  rest ;  but  the  Lord 
should  give  them  a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sor- 
row of  mind,  and  send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts  in  the  land 
of  their  enemies ;  so  that  the  sound  of  a  shaken  leaf  should  chase 
them."*  The  same  things  are  continually  predicted  through  all 
the  following  prophets :  "  That  God  would  disperse  them  through 
the  countries  of  the  Heathen ;  that  he  would  sift  them  among 


*  Dcut.  xxviii.  25.    Lev.  xxvi.  33.    Dent.  iv.  27.      xxviii.  64.     xxviii.  37.    xjnrlfo. 
63.    Lev.  xxvi.  36. 
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all  nations,  like  as  corn  is  sifted  in  a  sieve ;  that  in  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth,  whither  they  should  be  driven,  they  should 
be  a  reproach  and  a  proverb,  a  taunt  and  a  curse,  and  an  aston- 
ishment and  a  hissing;  and  that  they  should  abide  many  days 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  sacrifice, 
and  without  an  image,  and  without  an  ephod,  and  without  a 
teraphim."* 

Had  any  thing  like  this,  in  the  time  of  Moses  or  of  the  prophets, 
ever  happened  to  any  nation  in  the  world  1  Or  was  there  in 
nature  any  probability  that  any  such  thing  should  ever  happen 
to  any  people  ?  That  when  they  were  conquered  by  their  ene- 
mies and  led  into  captivity,  they  should  neither  continue  in  the 
place  of  their  captivity,  nor  be  swallowed  up  and  lost  among 
their  conquerors,  but  be  scattered  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  hated  and  persecuted  by  all  nations  for  many  ages, 
and  yet  continue  a  distinct  people?  Or  could  any  description  of 
the  Jews,  written  at  this  day,  be  a  more  exact  and  lively  picture 
of  the  state  they  have  now  been  in  for  many  ages,  than  these  pro- 
phetic descriptions,  especially  that  of  Moses,  given  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago.f 

PROPOSITION   V. 

The  character  of  Christ,  as  represented  in  the  gospels, 
affords  very  strong  ground  for  believing  that  he  was  a 
divine  person. 

Whoever  considers  with  attention  the  character  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  as  it  may  be  collected  from  the  various  incidents  and  ac- 
tions of  his  life,  (for  there  are  no  laboured  descriptions  of  it,  no 
encomiums  upon  it,  by  his  own  disciples,)  will  soon  discover 
that  it  was,  in  every  respect,  the  most  perfect  that  ever  was  made 
known  to  mankind.  If  we  only  say  of  him  what  even  Pilate  said 
of  him,  and  what  his  bitterest  enemies  cannot  and  do  not  deny, 
that  we  can  find  no  fault  in  him,  and  that  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  life  was  entirely  blameless  throughout,  this  is  more  than  can 
be  said  of  any  other  person  that  ever  came  into  the  world.  But 
this  is  going  a  very  little  way  indeed  in  the  excellence  of  his 
character.  He  was  not  only  free  from  every  failing  but  pos- 
sessed and  practised  every  imaginable  virtue.  Towards  his  hea- 
venly Father  he  expressed  the  most  ardent  love,  the  most  fervent 
yet  rational  devotion,  and  displayed,  in  his  whole  conduct,  the 
most,  absolute  resignation  to  his  will  and  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. His  manners  were  gentle,  mild,  condescending,  and 
gracious:  his  heart  overflowed  with  kindness,  compassion,  and 
tenderness  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  great  employment 
of  his  life  was  to  do  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men.     In 


*  Ezek.  xx.  13.    ii.  15.    Amos  ix.  9.    Jer.  xxiv.  9.    xxix.  18.    Hosea  iii.  iv. 
t  Clarke's  Evidences,  p.  176,  277 
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this  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  time  were  constantly  and  almost 
incessantly  occupied.  He  went  about  dispensing  his  blessings 
to  all  around  him  in  a  thousand  different  ways  ;  healing  diseases, 
relieving  infirmities,  correcting  errors,  removing  prejudices,  pro- 
moting piety,  justice,  charity,  peace,  harmony,  among  men,  and 
crowding  into  the  narrow  compass  of  his  ministry  more  acts  of 
mercy  and  compassion  than  the  longest  life  of  the  most  benevo- 
lent man  upon  earth  ever  yet  produced.  Over  his  own  passions  ht 
had  obtained  the  most  complete  command  ;  and  though  his  pa- 
tience was  continually  put  to  the  severest  trials,  yet  he  was  never 
once  overcome,  never  once  betrayed  into  any  intemperance  or 
excess  in  word  or  deed,  never  once  "  spake  unadvisedly  with  his 
lips."  He  endured  the  crudest  insults  from  his  enemies  with  the 
utmost  composure,  meekness,  patience,  and  resignation  ;  dis- 
played the  most  astonishing  fortitude  under  a  most  painful  and 
ignominious  death  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
torments  on  the  cross,  implored  forgiveness  for  his  murderers 
in  that  divinely  charitable  prayer,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Nor  was  his  wisdom  inferior  to  his  virtues.  The  doctrines 
he  taught  were  the  most  sublime  and  the  most  important  that 
were  ever  before  delivered  to  mankind,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  that  God,  from  whom  he  professed  to  derive  them,  and  whose 
son  he  declared  himself  to  be. 

His  precepts  inculcated  the  purest  and  most  perfect  morality ; 
his  discourses  were  full  of  dignity  and  wisdom,  yet  intelligible 
and  clear  ;  his  parables  conveyed  instruction  in  the  most  pleasing, 
familiar,  and  impressive  manner ;  and  his  answers  to  the  many 
insidious  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  showed  uncommon 
quickness  of  conception,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  presence 
of  mind,  completely  baffled  all  "the  artifices  and  malice  of  his 
enemies,  and  enabled  him  to  elude  all  the  snares  that  were  laid 
for  him.  It  appears,  then,  even  from  this  short  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  our  Saviour's  character,  that  he  was,  beyond  compari- 
son, the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  person  that  ever  appeared ; 
and  even  his  bitterest  enemies  allow  that  he  was  so.  If,  then, 
he  was  confessedly  so  great  and  so  good  a  man,  it  unavoidably 
follows  that  he  must  be  what  he  pretended  to  be,  a  divine  per- 
son, and  of  course  his  religion  also  must  be  divine ;  for  he  cer- 
tainly laid  claim  to  a  divine  original.  He  asserted,  that  he  was 
the  Son  of  God  ;  that  he  and  his  religion  came  from  heaven  ;  and 
that  he  had  the  power  of  working  miracles.  If  this  was  not  the 
case  he  must,  in  a  matter  of  infinite  importance,  have  asserted 
what  had  no  foundation  in  truth.  But  is  such  a  supposition 
as  this  in  the  smallest  degree  credible?  Is  it  probable,  is  it 
conceivable,  is  it  consistent  with  the  general  conduct  of  man,  is 
it  reconcileable  with  the  acknowledged  character  of  our  Lord., 
to  suppose,  that  any  thing  but  truth  could  proceed  from  him 
whom  his  very  enemies  allow  to  have  been,  in  every  respect,  (and 
of  course  in  point  of  veracity,")  the  best  and  most  virtuous  of  men  1 
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Was  it  ever  known,  is  there  a  single  instance  to  be  produced  in 
the  history  of  mankind  of  any  one  so  unblemished  in  morals  as 
Christ  confessedly  was,  persisting  for  so  great  a  length  of  time 
as  he  did  in  assertions,  which  if  untrue  would  be  repugnant  to 
the  clearest  principles  of  morality,  and  most  fatal  in  their  conse- 
quences to  those  he  loved  best,  his  followers  and  his  friends  ?  Is  it 
possible,  that  the  pure,  the  upright,  the  pious,  the  devout,  the 
meek,  the  gentle,  the  humane,  the  merciful  Jesus,  could  engage 
multitudes  of  innocent  and  virtuous  people  in  the  belief  and  sup- 
port of  a  religion  which  lie  knew  must  draw  on  them  persecu- 
tion, misery,  and  death,  unless  he  had  been  authorized  by  God 
himself  to  establish  that  religion ;  and  unless  he  was  conscious 
that  he  possesed  the  power  of  amply  recompensing  those  who 
preferred  his  religion  to  every  other  consideration  ?  The  com- 
mon sense  and  common  feelings  of  mankind  must  revolt  at  such 
a  preposterous  idea. 

Jt  follows,  then,  that  Christ  was,  in  truth,  a  divine  teacher, 
and  his  religion  the  gift  of  God. 


PROPOSITION  VI. 

The  sublimity  of  our  Lord's  doctrines  and  the  purity  of  his 
moral  precepts  confirm  the  belief  of  his  divine  mission. 


There  is  no  where  to.  be  found  such  important  information 
and  such  just  and  noble  sentiments  concerning  God  and  religion, 
as  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 

They  teach  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  one  Almighty 
Being,  who  created  all  things,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  justice, 
mercy,  goodness;  that  he  is  the  governor  and  preserver  of  this 
world,  which  he  has  made ;  that  his  providential  care  is  over- 
all  his  works ;  and  that  he  more  particularly  regards  the  af- 
fairs and  conduct  of  men.  They  teach  us  that  we  are  to  wor- 
ship this  great  Being  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  and  that  the  love 
of  him  is  the  first  and  great  commandment,  the  source  and 
spring  of  all  virtue.  They  teach  us,  more  particularly,  how 
to  pray  to  him,  and  for  that  purpose  supply  us  with  a  form  of 
prayer  called  the  Lord's  Prayer,  "  which  is  a  model  of  calm 
and  rational  devotion,  and  which,  for  its  conciseness,  its  clear- 
ness, its  suitableness  to  every  condition,  and  for  the  weight, 
solemnity,  and  real  importance  of  its  petitions,  is  without  an 
equal  or  a  rival."*  They  teach  us,  moreover,  what  we  all  feel  to 
be  true,  that  the  human  heart  is  weak  and  corrupt ;  that  man  is 
fallen  from  his  original  innocence ;  that  he  is  restored,  however 
to  the  favour  of  God  and  the  capacity  of  happiness,  by  the  death 
and  mediation,  and  atonement  of  Christ,  who  is  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life ;  and  that  he  will  be  assisted  in  his  sincere 

♦  Paley. 
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though  imperfect  endeavours  after  holiness,  by  the  influence  of 
God's  Holy  Spirit. 

They  assure  us,  in  fine,  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the 
body,  but  shall  pass,  after  death,  into  another  world ;  that  all 
mankind  shall  rise  from  the  grave,  and  stand  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  who  shall  reward  the  virtuous  and  punish  the 
wicked,  in  a  future  and  eternal  state  of  existence,  according  to 
their  deserts. 

These  are  great,  and  interesting,  and  momentous  truths,  either 
wholly  unknown,  or  but  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  world 
before  ;  and  they  render  the  meanest  peasant  in  this  country 
better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Being  and 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him,  than  were  any  of  the 
greatest  sages  of  ancient  times. 

Equally  excellent  and  superior  to  all  other  rules  of  life  are  the 
moral  precepts  of  the  gospel. 

Our  divine  Master,  in  the  first  place,  laid  down  two  great  lead- 
ing principles  for  our  conduct ;  love  to  God  and  love  to  mankind ; 
and  thence  deduced  (asoccasions  offered  and  incidents  occurred, 
which  gave  peculiar  force  and  energy  to  his  instructions)  all  the 
principal  duties  towards  God,  our  neighbour,  and  ourselves. 

With  respect  to  God,  we  are  commanded  to  love,  fear,  wor- 
ship, and  obey  him  ;  to  set  him  always  before  us ;  to  do  all 
things  to  his  glory;  to  seek  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteous- 
ness ;  to  resign  ourselves  wholly  to  his  pleasure,  and  submit  with 
patience,  cheerfulness,  and  resignation,  to  every  thing  he  thinks 
fit  to  bring  upon  us. 

With  regard  to  our  neighbour,  we  are  to  exercise  towards  him 
the  duties  of  charity,  justice,  equity,  and  truth  ;  we  are  to  love 
him  as  ourselves,  and  to  do  unto  all  men  as  we  would  they 
should  do  unto  us ;  a  most  admirable  rule,  which  comprehends 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  social  virtue,  and  which  no  man  can 
mistake. 

As  to  those  duties  which  concern  ourselves,  we  are  command- 
ed to  keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world,  to  be  temperate  in 
all  things,  to  keep  our  body  under,  and  bring  it  into  subjection, 
to  preserve  an  absolute  command  over  all  our  passions,  and  to 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world. 

These  are  the  general  directions  given  for  our  conduct  in  the 
various  situations  and  relations  of  life.  More  particular  injunc- 
tions are  given  in  various  parts  of  Scripture,  especially  in  our 
Saviour's  admirable  sermon  from  the  mount,  where  we  find  a  mul- 
titude of  most  excellent  rules  of  life,  short,  sententious,  solemn, and 
important,  full  of  wisdom  and  dignity,  yet  intelligible  and  clear. 
But  the  principal  excellence  of  the  gospel  morality,  and  that  which 
gives  it  an  infinite  superiority  over  all  other  moral  instructions,  is 
this;  that  it  prefers  a  meek,  yielding,  complying,  forgiving  temper 
to  that  violent,  overbearing,  inflexible,  imperiousdisposition, which 
prevails  so  much  in  the  world  ;  that  it  regulates  not  merely  our 
actions,  but  our  affections  and  our  inclinations ;  and  places  the 
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check  to  licentiousness  exactly  where  it  ought  to  be,  that  is,  on 
the  heart ;  that  it  forbids  us  to  covet  the  praise  of  men  in  our  de- 
votions, our  alms,  and  all  our  other  virtues  ;  that  it  gives  leading 
rules  and  principles  for  all  the  relative  duties  of  life ;  of  husbands 
and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  of  masters  and  servants,  of 
Christian  teachers  and  their  disciples,  of  governors  and  sub- 
jects;  that  it  commands  us  to  be,  as  it  were,  lights  in  the  world, 
and  examples  of  good  to  all ;  to  injure  no  man,  but  to  bear  in- 
juries patiently ;  never  to  seek  revenge,  but  return  good  for  evil ; 
to  love  our  very  enemies,  and  to  forgive  others  as  we  hope  to  be 
forgiven  ;  to  raise  our  thoughts  and  views  above  the  present  life, 
and  to  fix  our  affections  principally  on  that  which  is  to  come. 

But  besides  all  this,  the  manner  in  which  our  Lord  delivered 
all  his  doctrines  and  all  his  precepts ;  the  concise,  sententious, 
solemn,  weighty  maxims  into  which  he  generally  compressed 
them ;  the  easy,  familiar,  natural,  pathetic  parables  in  which  he 
sometimes  clothed  them ;  that  divine  authority  and  those  awful 
sanctions  with  which  he  enforced  them  ;  these  circumstances 
give  a  weight,  and  dignity,  and  importance  to  the  precepts  of 
Holy  Writ  which  no  other  moral  rutes  can  boast. 

If  now  we  ask,  as  it  is  very  natural  to  ask,  who  that  extraor- 
dinary person  could  be,  that  was  the  author  of  such  uncommonly 
excellent  morality  as  this?  the  answer  is,  that  he  was,  to  all  out- 
ward appearance,  the  reputed  son  of  a  carpenter,  living  with  his 
father  and  mother  in  a  remote  and  obscure  corner  of  the  world 
till  the  time  that  he  assumed  his  public  character.  u  Whence, 
then,  had  this  man  these  things,  and  what  wisdom  is  this  that 
was  given  unto  him?"  He  had  evidently  none  of  the  usual 
means  or  opportunities  of  cultivating  his  understanding  or  im- 
proving his  mind.  He  was  born  in  a  low  and  indigent  condi- 
tion, without  education,  without  learning,  without  any  ancient 
stores  from  whence  to  draw  his  wisdom  and  his  morality,  that 
were  at  all  likely  to  fall  into  his  hands.  You  may,  perhaps,  in 
some  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  writers,  pick  out  a  few  of  his  pre- 
cepts, or  something  like  them.  But  what  does  this  avail  ?  Those 
writers  he  had  never  read.  He  had  never  studied  at  Athens  or 
at  Rome  ;  he  had  no  knowledge  of  orators  or  philosophers.  He 
understood,  probably,  no  language  but  his  own,  and  had  nothing 
to  give  him  juster  notions  of  virtue  and  religion  than  the  rest  ol 
his  countrymen  and  persons  in  his  humble  rank  of  life  usually 
had.  His  fellow-labourers  in  this  undertaking,  the  persons  who 
assisted  him  during  his  life,  and  into  whose  hands  his  religion 
came  after  his  death,  were  a  few  fishermen  on  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias, as  unlearned  and  uneducated,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  fram- 
ing rules  of  morality,  as  unpromising  as  himself.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  that  such  men  as  these  could,  without  any  assistance  what- 
ever, produce  such  perfect  and  incomparable  rules  of  life  as  those 
of  the  gospel;  so  greatly  superior  in  purity,  solidity,  perspicuity, 
and  universal  usefulness,  to  all  the  moral  lessons  of  all  the  phi- 
losophers upon  earth  put   together?     Every  man  of  common 
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sense  must  see  that  this  is  absolutely  impossible;  and  that  there 
is  no  other  conceivable  way  of  accounting  for  this,  than  by  ad- 
mitting what  these  persons  constantly  affirmed,  that  their  doc- 
trines and  their  precepts  came  from  the  fountain  of  all  perfection, 
that  is,  from  God  himself. 


-5 


PROPOSITION  VII. 

The  rapid  and  successful  propagation  of  the  gospel  by  the 
first  teachers  of  it,  through  a  large  part  of  the  world,  is  a 
proof  that  ihey  were  favoured  with  divine  assistance  and 
support. 

We  find  in  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  and  in  their  epistles,  that 
the  number  of  converts  to  the  Christian  religion  began  to  in- 
crease considerably,  almost  immediately  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension,  and  continued  increasing  to  an  astonishing  degree, 
through  every  age,  till  the  final  establishment  of  Christianity  by 
Constantine.  The  first  assembly  which  we  meet  with  of  Christ's 
disciples,  and  that  a  few  days  after  his  removal  from  the  world, 
consisted  of  120.*  About  a  week  after  this,  3,000  were  added  in 
one  day  ;|  and  the  number  of  Christians  publicly  baptized,  and 
publicly  associating  together,  were  very  soon  increased  to  5,0004 
In  a  few  years  after  this  the  converts  were  described  as  increas- 
ing in  great  numbers,  in  great  multitudes,  and  even  in  myriad s/ 
tens  of  thousands  :§  and  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women 
continued  to  be  added  da$y ;  so  that  within  about  thirty  years 
after  our  Lord's  death,  the  gospel  was  spread,  not  only  through- 
out almost  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  even  to  Parthia 
and  India.  It  appears  from  the  epistles  written  to  several 
churches  by  the  apostles  that  there  were  large  congregations  of 
Christians — both  at  Rome  and  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Greece 
and  Asia.  This  account  is  confirmed  by  contemporary  Roman 
historians;  and  Pliny,  about  eighty  years  after  the  ascension, 
complains  that  this  superstition^  as  he  calls  it  had  seized  not 
cities  only,  but  the  lesser  town-  also,  and  the  open  country  ;  that 
the  pagan  temples  were  almost  deserted,  the  sacred  solemnities 
suspended,  and  scarce  any  purchasers  to  be  found  for  the  vic- 
tims. About  twenty  years  after  this,  Justin  Martyr,  a  Christian 
writer,  declares,  that  there  was  no  nation  of  men,  whether 
Greeks  or  barbarians,  not  excepting  even  those  savages  that 
wandered  in  clans  from  one  region  to  another  and  had  no  fixed 
habitation,  who  had  not  learned  to  offer  prayers  and  thanksgiv- 
ings to  the  Father  and  Maker  of  all,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  who 
was  crucified.  And  thus  the  Church  of  Christ  went  on  increas 
Lug  more  and  more,  till,  under  Constantine,  the  Empire  became 


*  Acts  i.  15.  t  Acts  ii.  41.  t  Acts  iv.  4.  §  Acts  xxi.  20. 

II  The  very  name  by  which  modern  Pagans,  as  well  as  their  predecessors  the 
ancient  Heathens  describe  the  Christian  religion 
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Christian ;  at  which  time  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Christians  were  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than  the 
Pagans. 

In  what  manner,  now,  can  we  account  for  this  wonderful  and 
unexampled  progress  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 

If  this  religion  had  set  out  with  flattering  the  corrupt  passions 
of  mankind,  and  held  up  to  them  the  prospect  of  power,  wealth, 
rank,  or  pleasure  as  the  rewards  of  their  conversion;  if  it  had 
soothed  their  vices,  humoured  their  prejudices,  and  encouraged 
their  ancient  superstitions;  if  the  persons  who  taught  it  had  been 
men  of  brilliant  talents,  or  commanding  eloquence  ;  if  they  had 
first  proposed  it  in  times  of  darkness  and  ignorance,  and  among 
savage  and  barbarous  nations  ;  if  they  had  been  seconded  by  all 
the  influence  and  authority  of  the  great  potentates  of  the  earth, 
or  propagated  their  doctrines  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
one  might  have  seen  some  reason  for  their  extraordinary  suc- 
cess. 

But  it  is  well  known  that  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  was  the 
real  truth  of  the  case.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  preachers 
of  the  gospel  declared  open  war  against  all  the  follies,  the  vices, 
the  interests,  the  inveterate  prejudices,  and  favourite  supersti- 
tions of  the  world  ;  that  they  were,  with  few  exceptions,  men  of 
no  abilities,  no  learning,  no  artificial  rhetoric  or  powers  of  per- 
suasion ;  that  their  doctrines  were  promulgated  in  an  enlightened 
age  and  to  the  most  polished  nations,  and  had  all  the  wit.  and 
learning,  and  eloquence,  and  philosophy  of  the  world  to  contend 
with :  and  that,  instead  of  being  aided  by  the  authority  and  in- 
fluence of  the  civil  powers,  they  were  opposed,  and  harrassed 
and  persecuted  by  them,  even  to  death,  with  the  most  unrelent 
ing  cruelty ;  and  all  those  who  embraced  their  doctrines  were 
exposed  to  the  same  hardships  and  sufferings. 

Is  it  now  credible,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  twelve 
poor  illiterate  fishermen  of  Galilee  should  be  able,  merely  by 
their  own  natural  powers,  to  spread  their  new  religion  in  so  short 
a  space,  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  then  known  world,  without 
any  assistance  or  co-operation  from  any  quarter  whatever  ?  Did 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  happen  in  the  world,  before  or  since  ? 
Tt  is  plainly  unprecedented  and  impossible.  As,  therefore,  all 
human  means  of  success  were  against  them,  what  else  but  su- 
pernatural means  were  left  for  them  ?  It  is  clear  almost  to  de- 
monstration, that  they  must  have  been  endowed  with  those 
miraculous  powers,  and  favoured  with  that  divine  assistance  to 
which  they  pretended,  and  which  of  course  proved  them  to  be 
the  messengers  of  heaven. 
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PROPOSITION  VIII. 

A  comparison  between  Christ  and  Mahomet,  and  their  re- 
spective religions,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  as  the  religion 
of  the  latter  is  confessedly  the  invention  of  man,  that  of  the 
former  is  derived  from  God. 

There  is  a  religion  in  the  world,  called  the  Mahometan, 
which  is  professed  in  one  part  of  Europe,  and  most  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  The  founder  of  this  religion,  Mahomet,  pretended 
to  be  a  prophet  sent  from  God  ;  but  it  is  universally  allowed,  by- 
all  who  are  not  Mahometans,  and  who  have  searched  very  care- 
fully into  the  pretensions  of  this  teacher,  that  he  was  an  enthu- 
siast and  an  impostor,  and  that  his  religion  was  a  contrivance  of 
his  own.  Even  those  persons  who  reject  Christianity,  do  not 
think  Mahometanism  to  be  true;  nor  do  we  ever  hear  of  a  Deist 
embracing  it  from  conviction. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  religions  co-existing  together  in  the 
world,  and  both  pretending  to  be  revelations  from  heaven ;  one 
of  these  we  know  to  be  a  fraud,  the  other  we  affirm  and  believe 
to  be  true.  If  this  be  so,  upon  comparing  them  and  their  authors 
together  we  may  expect  to  find  a  most  marked  and  essential 
difference  between  them,  such  a  difference  as  may  naturally  be 
supposed  to  exist  between  an  impostor  and  a  divine  teacher,  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  will  appear 
to  be  actually  the  case  with  respect  to  Christ  and  Mahomet,  and 
their  respective  religions. 

Mahomet  was  a  man  of  considerable  rank  in  his  own  country; 
he  was  the  grand  son  of  a  man  of  the  most  powerful  and  honour- 
able family  in  Mecca,  and,  though  not  born  to  a  great  fortune, 
he  soon  acquired  one  by  marriage.  These  circumstances  would 
of  themselves,  without  any  supernatural  assistance,  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  his  religion.  A  person  considerable  by 
his  wealth,  of  high  descent,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  chiefs  of  his 
country,  taking  upon  himself  the  character  of  a  religious  teacher 
in  an  age  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  could  not  fail  of  attracting 
attention  and  followers. 

Christ  did  not  possess  these  advantages  of  rank,  and  wealth, 
and  powerful  connexions.  He  was  born  of  parents  in  a  very 
mean  condition  oflife.  His  relations  and  friends  were  all  in  the 
same  humble  situation ;  he  was  bred  up  in  poverty,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  all  his  life,  having  frequently  no  place  where  he  could 
lay  his  head.  A  man  so  circumstanced  was  not  likely,  by  his 
own  personal  influence,  to  force  a  new  religion,  much  less  a  false 
one,  upon  the  world. 

Mahomet  indulged  himself  in  the  grossest  pleasures.  He  per- 
petually transgressed  even  those  licentious  rules  which  he  had 
prescribed  to  himself.  He  made  use  of  the  power  he  had  ac- 
quired  to   gratify  his   passions   without   control,   and   he  laid 
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claim  tt»  a  special  permission  from  heaven  to  not  in  the  most  un 
limited  sensuality. 

Jesus,  on  the  contrary,  preserved  throughout  life  the  most 
unblemished  purity  and  sanctity  of  manners.  He  did  no  sin,  but 
was  perfectly  holy  and  undefiled.  Not  the  least  stain  was  ever 
thrown  on  his  moral  character  by  his  bitterest  enemies. 

Mahomet  was  violent,  impetuous,  and  sanguinary. 

Christ  was  meek,  gentle,  benevolent,  and  merciful. 

Mahomet  pretended  to  have  secret  communications  with  God, 
and  with  the  angel  Gabriel,  which  no  other  person  ever  saw  or 
heard. 

Jesus  was  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  voices 
from  heaven,  which  were  plainly  and  distinctly  heard  and  re- 
corded by  others. 

The  appearance  of  Mahomet  was  not  foretold  by  any  ancient 
prophecies,  nor  was  there  at  the  time  any  expectation  of  sucn  a 
person  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  appearance  of  Christ  upon  earth  was  clearly  and  repeat- 
edly predicted  by  several  ancient  prophecies,  which  most  evi- 
dently applied  to  him  and  to  no  other;  and  which  were  in  the 
keeping  of  those  who  were  professed  enemies  to  him  and  his  re 
ligion.  And  there  was  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a  general  expecta 
tion  over  all  the  East,  that  some  great  and  extraordinary  per- 
sonage would  then  manifest  himself  to  the  world. 

Mahomet  never  presumed  to  foretel  any  future  events,  for  this 
plain  reason,  because  he  could  not  foresee  them  ;  and  had  he 
foretold  any  thing  which  did  not  come  to  pass,  it  must  have  en- 
tirely ruined  his  credit  with  his  followers. 

Christ  foretold  many  things  which  did  actually  come  to  pass, 
particularly  his  own  death  and  resurrection,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 

Mahomet  never  pretended  to  work  miracles;  on  the  contrary, 
he  expressly  disclaimed  any  such  power,  and  makes  several 
laboured  and  awkward  apologies  for  not  possessing  it. 

Jesus,  we  all  know,  worked  a  great  number  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing miracles,  in  the  open  face  of  day,  and  in  the  sight  of  great 
multitudes  of  people.  He  made  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  dumb  to 
speak,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see,  and  even  the  dead  to 
rise  from  the  grave. 

Mahomet,  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  mission,  made 
use  only  of  argument  and  persuasion,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
gained  very  few  converts.  In  three  years  he  made  only  fourteen 
proselytes,  and  in  seven  only  eighty-three  men  and  eighteen 
women. 

In  the  same  space  of  time  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles 
converted  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  and  spread  the 
Christian  religion  over  a  great  part  of  Asia. 

Mahomet  told  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Arabs,  that  he 
taught  no  other  religion  than  that  which  was  originally  taught 
to  their  forefathers,  by  Abraham,   Ismael,  Moses,  and  Jesf* 
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This  would  naturally  prejudice  them  in  favour  of  Ins  reli 
gion. 

Christ  preached  a  religion  which  directly  opposed  the  mosl 
favourite  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and  subverted 
from  the  very  foundation;  the  whole  system  of  Pagan  supersti 
tion. 

Mahomet  paid  court  to  the  peculiar  weaknesses  and  propen 
sities  of  his  disciples.  In  that  warm  climate,  where  all  the  pas 
sions  are  ardent  and  violent,  he  allowed  them  a  liberal  indul 
gence  in  sensual  gratifications :  no  less  than  four  wives  to  each 
of  his  followers,  with  the  liberty  of  divorcing  them  thrice.* 

In  the  same  climate,  and  among  men  of  the  same  strong  pas- 
sions, Jesus  most  peremptorily  restrained  all  his  followers  from 
adultery,  fornication,  and  every  kind  of  impurity.  He  confined 
them  to  one  wife,  and  forbade  divorce,  except  for  adultery  only. 
But  what  was  still  more,  he  required  them  to  govern  their  eyes 
and  their  thoughts,  and  to  check  the  very  first  rising  of  any  crimi- 
nal desire  in  the  soul.  He  told  them,  that  whoever  looked  upon  a 
woman  to  lust  after  her,  had  committed  adultery  with  her 
already  in  his  heart ;  and  he  assured  them,  that  none  but  the 
pure  in  heart  should  see  God.  He  declared  open  war,  in  short, 
against  all  the  criminal  passions  and  evil  inclinations  of  man- 
kind, and  expressly  required  all  his  followers  to  renounce  those 
favourite  sins  that  did  most  easily  beset  them  ;  nay,  even  to  leave 
father,  mother,  brethren,  sisters,  houses,  lands,  and  every  thing 
that  was  most  dear  to  them,  and  take  up  their  cross  and  follow 
him. 

With  the  same  view  above-mentioned  of  bribing  men  to  em- 
brace his  religion,  Mahomet  promised  to  reward  his  followers 
with  the  delights  of  a  most  voluptuous  paradise,  where  the  ob- 
jects of  their  affection  were  to  be  almost  innumerable,  and  all  of 
them  gifted  with  transcendent  beauty  and  eternal  youth. | 

Christ  entirely  precluded  his  disciples  from  all  hopes  of  sen- 
sual indulgences  hereafter,  assuring  them  that  in  heaven  they 
should  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage,  and  promising 
them  nothing  but  pure,  celestial,  spiritual  joys,  such  as  eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  conceived. 

Besides  the  powerful  attractions  of  sensual  delights,  Mahomet 
had  another  still  more  efficacious  mode  of  producing  conviction 
and  gaining  proselytes ;  and  that  was  force,  violence,  and  arms. 
He  propagated  his  religion  by  the  sword  :  and,  till  he  made  use 
of  that  instrument  of  conversion,  the  number  of  his  proselytes 
was  a  mere  nothing.  He  was  at  once  a  prophet,  a  warrior,  a 
general,  and  a  conqueror.  It  was  at  the  head  of  his  armies  that 
he  preached  the  Koran.  His  religion  and  his  conquests  went  on 
together ;  and  the  former  never  advanced  one  step  without  the 
latter.  He  commanded  in  person  in  eight  general  engagements, 
and  undertook,  by  himself  and  his  lieutenants,  fifty  military 

*  Koran,  c.  4.  p.  42  and  c.  2.  p.  41  t  Koran.,  r.  56.  p.  41 A 
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enterprises.  Death  or  conversion  was  the  only  choice  offered  to 
idolaters,  and  tribute  or  conversion  to  Jews  and  Christians. 

Jesus  employed  no  other  means  of  converting  men  to  his  re- 
ligion but  persuasion,  argument,  exhortation,  miracles,  and  pro- 
phecies. He  made  use  of  no  other  force  but  the  force  of  truth  ; 
no  other  sword  but  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  the  word  of 
God.  He  had  no  arms,  no  legions  to  fight  his  cause.  He  was 
the  prince  of  peace,  and  preached  peace  to  all  the  world.  With- 
out power,  without  support,  without  any  followers  but  twelve 
poor  humble  men  ;  without  one  circumstance  of  attraction,  in- 
fluence, or  compulsion ;  he  triumphed  over  the  prejudices,  the 
learning,  the  religion  of  his  country ;  over  the  ancient  rites, 
idolatry,  and  superstition ;  over  the  philosophy,  wisdom,  and 
authority  of  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

The  great  object  of  Mahomet  was  to  make  his  followers  sol- 
diers, and  to  inspire  them  with  a  passion  for  violence,  bloodshed, 
vengeance,  and  persecution.  He  was  continually  exhorting  them 
to  fight  for  the  religion  of  God  ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  do  so 
he  promised  them  the  highest  honours  and  the  richest  rewards 
in  paradise.  "  They  have  suffered  for  my  sake,  and  have  been 
slain  in  battle,  verily  I  will  expiate  their  evil  deeds  from  them, 
and  I  will  surely  bring  them  into  a  garden  watered  by  rivers,  a 
reward  from  God,  and  with  God  is  most  excellent  reward."* 
This  duty  of  warring  against  infidels  is  frequently  inculcated  in 
the  Koran,  and  highly  magnified  by  the  Mahomedan  divines,  who 
call  the  sword  the  key  of  heaven  and  hell,  and  persuade  their 
people  that  the  least  drop  of  blood  spilt  in  the  way  of  God,  as  it 
is  called,  is  most  acceptable  unto  him  ;  and  that  the  defending 
the  territories  of  the  Moslems  for  one  night,  is  of  more  avail  than 
a  fast  for  two  months.f  It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  a  degree  of 
fierceness  this  must  raise  all  the  furious  vindictive  passions  of 
the  soul,  and  what  a  horde  of  savages  and  barbarians  it  must  let 
loose  upon  mankind. 

The  directions  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  were  of  a  different 
temper.  He  positively  forbade  them  the  use  of  any  violence 
whatever.  The  sword  that  was  drawn  by  one  of  them  in  his 
defence  he  ordered  to  be  sheathed :  "  Put  up  thy  sword  within 
the  sheath ;  they  that  use  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."! 
He  would  not  consent  to  bring  down  fire  from  heaven  on  the 
Samaritans,  who  had  refused  to  receive  him  :  "  The  Son  of  man," 
he  told  them,  "  came  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them. 
Peace  I  leave  with  you  ;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you.  Do  violence 
to  no  man  ;  resist  not  evil.  Be  ye  merciful,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  merciful.  Blessed  "are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall 
obtain  mercy."§ 

The  consequence  was,  that  the   first  followers  of  Mahomet 

*  Koran,  c.  3.  p.  91.  and  c.  9.  p.  242-  +  Sale's  Prelim.  Diss.  s.  ii.  p.  1894 
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§  Lukeix.  56.    John  xiv.  27.    Luke  hi.  14.    Matt.  v.  39.    Luke  vi.  3G.  Matt.  V.  7 
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were  men  of  cruelty  and  violence,  living  by  rapine,  murder,  and 
plunder.  The  first  followers  of  Jesus  were  men  of  meek,  quiet, 
inoffensive,  peaceable  manners,  and  in  their  morals  irreproacha- 
ble and  exemplary. 

If  now,  after  comparing  together  the  authors  of  the  two  reli- 
gions we  have  been  considering,  we  take  a  short  view  of  the  sa- 
cred books  of  those  religions,  the  Koran  and  the  Gospel,  we  shall 
find  a  difference  no  less  striking  between  them  ;  no  less  strongly 
marking  the  truth  of  the  one  and  the  falsehood  of  the  other. 

The  Koran  is  highly  applauded,  both  by  Mahomet  himself  and 
his  followers,  for  the  exquisite  beauty,  purity,  and  elegance  of 
the  language,  which  they  represent  as  a  standing  miracle,  greater 
than  even  that  of  raising  the  dead.  But  admitting  its  excellence 
(which  yet  has  been  questioned  by  several  learned  men)  if  beauty 
of  style  and  composition  is  to  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  divine 
inspiration,  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  of  Cicero 
and  Caesar,  and  a  multitude  of  other  inimitable  writers  in.various 
languages,  will  have  as  just  a  claim  to  a  miraculous  origin  as  the 
Koran.  But  in  truth,  these  graces  of  diction,  so  far  from  being  a 
circumstance  favourable  to  the  Koran,  create  a  strong  suspicion 
of  its  being  a  human  fabrication,  calculated  to  charm  and  cap- 
tivate men  by  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  the  fascination  of  words, 
and  thus  draw  off  their  attention  from  the  futility  of  its  matter, 
and  the  weakness  of  its  pretensions.  These  are  the  artifices  of 
fraud  and  falsehood.  The  Gospel  wants  them  not.  It  disdains 
the  aid  of  human  eloquence,  and  depends  solely  on  the  force  of 
truth  and  the  power  of  God  for  its  success.  "  I  came  not  (as  St. 
Paul  sublimely  expresses  himself)  with  excellency  of  speech, 
nor  with  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  that  your  faith  might  not  stand 
in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God."* 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  purity  of  the  language,  the  matter 
and  substance  of  the  Koran  cannot  bear  a  moment's  comparison 
with  that  of  the  Gospel.  The  narrative  is  dull,  heavy,  monoto- 
nous, uninteresting ;  loaded  with  endless  repetitions,  with  sense- 
less and  preposterous  fables,  with  trivial,  disgusting,  and  even 
immoral  precepts.  Add  to  this,  that  it  has  very  little  novelty  or 
originality  to  recommend  it,  the  most  material  parts  of  it  being 
borrowed  from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New  ; 
and  even  these  are  so  disguised  and  deformed  by  passing  through 
the  hands  of  the  impostor,  (who  vitiates  and  debases  erery  thing 
he  touches,)  that  you  can  hardly  know  them  to  be  the  same  inci- 
dents or  transactions  that  you  read  with  so  much  delight  in  the 
Bible. 

The  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  is  every  where  concise,  simple, 
original,  animated,  interesting,  dignified;  its  precepts  important, 
its  morality  perfect,  its  sentiments  sublime,  its  views  noble  and 
comprehensive,  its  sanctions  awful. 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  1.  4,  5. 
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In  the  Koran,  Mahomet  is  perpetually  boasting  of  his  own 
merits  and  achievements,  and  the  supreme  excellence  of  his  book. 
In  the  Gospel,  no  encomiums  are  bestowed  by  the  evangelists, 
either  on  themselves  or  their  writings.  Even  the  virtues  of  their 
divine  Master  are  not  distinctly  specified,  or  brought  forward 
into  a  conspicuous  point  of  view.  It  is  from  his  actions  only,  and 
his  discourses,  not  from  the  observations  of  his  historians,  that 
we  can  collect  the  various  transcendent  excellencies  of  his  cha- 
racter. Here  we  plainly  see  the  sober  modesty  of  truth  opposed 
to  the  ostentatious  vanity  of  imposture. 

In  the  description  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  the  Ko- 
ran is  minute,  circumstantial,  and  extravagant,  both  in  painting 
the  horrors  of  the  one  and  the  delights  of  the  other.  It  describes 
tilings  which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  described,  and  enters 
into  details  too  horrible  or  too  licentious  to  be  presented  to  the 
human  mind. 

In  the  Gospel  the  pains  and  the  pleasures  of  a  future  life  are 
represented  concisely,  in  strong  but  general  and  indefinite  terms, 
sufficient  to  give  them  a  powerful  but  not  an  overwhelming  in- 
fluence over  the  mind. 

There  is  still  another,  and  a  very  material  mark  of  discrimina- 
tion between  the  Koran  and  the  Gospel.  Mahomet  shows  through- 
out the  utmost  anxiety  to  guard  against  objections,  to  account 
for  his  working  no  miracles,  and  to  defend  his  conduct,  in  seve- 
ral instances,  against  the  charges  which  he  suspects  may  be 
brought  against  him.  This  is  always  the  case  with  imposture.  It 
is  always  suspicious,  afraid  of  being  detected,  alive  to  every  ap- 
pearance of  hostility,  solicitous  to  anticipate  and  eager  to  repel 
the  accusations  of  enemies. 

Truth  has  no  occasion  for  such  precautions,  and  therefore 
never  uses  them.  We  see  nothing  of  this  sort  in  the  Gospel.  The 
sacred  historians  show  not  the  smallest  solicitude,  nor  take  the 
least  pains  to  obviate  cavils  or  remove  difficulties.  They  relate, 
plainly  and  simply,  what  they  know  to  be  true.  They  entertain 
no  doubt  of  it  themselves,  and  seem  to  have  no  suspicion  that  any 
one  else  can  doubt  it ;  they  therefore  leave  the  facts  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  send  them  unprotected  into  the  world  to  make 
their  way  (as  they  have  done)  by  their  own  native  force  and  in- 
controvertible truth. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  Mahomet  and  his  religion  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  Christ  and  his  religion  on  the  other;  and 
never  was  there  a  stronger  or  more  striking  contrast  seen  than 
in  this  instance.  They  are,  in  short,  in  every  essential  article, 
the  direct  opposites  of  each  other.  And  as  it  is  on  all  hands  ac- 
knowledged that  Mahomet  was  an  impostor,  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  Christ,  who  was  the  very  reverse  of  Mahomet,  wras  the 
reverse  of  an  impostor,  that  is,  a  real  messenger  from  heaven. 
In  Mahomet  we  see  every  distinctive  mark  of  fraud;  in  Jesus, 
not  one  of  these  is  to  be  found  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  pos- 
sible indication  and  character  of  truth. 

3* 
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PROPOSITION   IX. 

The  predictions  lelivered  by  the  ancient  prophets,  and  fulr 
filled  in  our  Saviour,  show  that  he  was  the  Messiah  expect- 
ed by  the  Jews,  and  that  he  came  into  the  world  by  divine 
appointment,  to  be  the  great  Deliverer  and  Redeemer  of 
mankind. 

The  word  Messiah  signifies  anointed;  that  is,  a  person  ap- 
pointed to  some  high  station,  dignity,  or  office  ;  because  originally 
among  the  eastern  nations  men  so  appointed  (particularly  kings, 
priests,  and  prophets)  were  anointed  with  oil.  Hence  the  word 
Messiah  means  the  person  pre-ordained  and  appointed  by  God 
to  be  the  great  Deliverer  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  Redeemer 
of  ail  mankind.     The  word  Christ  means  the  same  thing. 

Now  it  was  foretold  concerning  the  Messiah,  that  he  should 
come  before  the  sceptre  departed  from  Judah,  that  is,  before  the 
Jewish  government  was  destroyed  ;*  and  accordingly  Christ 
appeared  a  short  time  before  the  period  when  the  Jewish  govern- 
ment was  totally  overthrown  by  the  Romans. 

It  was  foretold  that  he  should  come  before  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple.  "  The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come,  and 
I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts;  the 
glory  of  this  latter  house  shall  be  greater  than  of  the  former."f 
Accordingly  Christ  appeared  some  time  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city  and  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

It  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  that  he  should  come  at 
the  end  of  490  years  after  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  been  laid  waste  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon, 
and  that  he  should  be  cut  off;  and  that  afterwards  the  city  and 
sanctuary  of  Jerusalem  should  be  destroyed  and  made  desolate.]: 
And  accordingly,  at  what  time  soever  the  beginning  of  the  490 
years  can,  according  to  any  fair  interpretation  of  the  words,  be 
fixed,  the  end  of  them  will  fall  about  the  time  of  Christ's  appear- 
ing ;  and  it  is  well  known  how  entirely  the  city  and  sanctuary 
were  destroyed  by  the  Romans  some  years  after  he  was  cut  off 
and  crucified. 

It  was  foretold,  fhat  he  should  perform  many  great  and  bene- 
ficial miracles  ;  that  the  eyes  of  the  blind  should  be  opened,  and 
the  ears  of  the  deaf  unstopped ;  that  the  lame  man  should  leap 
as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing  ;§  and  this  we  know 
was  literally  fulfilled  in  the  miracles  of  Christ  ;  the  blind  re- 
ceived their  sight,  the  lame  walked,  the  deaf  heard. 

It  was  foretold  that  he  should  die  a  violent  death ;  that  he 
should  be  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquities ;  that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  should  be  upon 
him ;  and  that  with  his  stripes  we  should  be  healed ;  that  God 

*  Gen.  xlix.  10.  +  Haggai  ii.  7.  9.  t  Dan.  ix.  26.  §  Isafah  x.vxi.  5. 
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would  lay  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.*  All  which  was  ex- 
actly accomplished  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  "  who  died  for 
our  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."| 

It  was  foretold,  that  to  him  should  the  gathering  of  the  people 
be ;  and  that  God  would  give  him  the  Heathen  for  his  inherit- 
ance, and  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession,!  which 
was  punctually  fulfilled  by  the  wonderful  success  of  the  gospel, 
and  its  universal  propagation  throughout  the  world. 

Lastly,  many  minuter  circumstances  were  told  of  the  great 
Deliverer  or  Redeemer,  that  was  to  come. 

That  he  should  be  born  of  a  virgin;  that  he  should  be  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  the  seed  of  David  ;  that  he  should  be  born  in 
the  town  of  Bethlehem  ;  that  he  should  ride  upon  an  ass  in  hum- 
ble triumph  into  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  that  he  should  be  a  man 
of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief;  that  he  should  be  sold  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  ;  that  he  should  be  scourged,  buffeted,  and 
spit  upon ;  that  he  should  be  numbered  with  the  transgressors ; 
(that  is,  should  be  crucified,  as  he  was,  between  two  thieves ;) 
that  he  should  have  gall  and  vinegar  given  him  to  drink ;  that 
they  who  saw  him  crucified  should  mock  at  him,  and  at  his  trust- 
ing in  God  to  deliver  him  ;  that  the  soldiers  should  cast  lots  for 
his  garments ;  that  he  should  make  his  grave  with  the  rich  ;  and 
that  he  should  rise  again  without  seeing  corruption^  All  these 
circumstances,  it  is  well  known,  were  foretold,  and,  to  the  great- 
est possible  exactness  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Christ. 

What  now  shall  we  say  to  these  things  ?  Here  are  upwards 
of  twenty  different  particulars,  many  of  them  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary nature,  which,  it  was  foretold  seven  hundred  years  before 
our  Saviour  was  born,  would  all  meet  in  him,  and  which  did  all 
actually  meet  in  his  person.  Is  not  this  a  most  extraordinary 
consideration?  There  are  but  three  possible  suppositions  that 
can  be  made  concerning  it :  either  that  this  was  a  mere  fortuitous 
coincidence,  arising  entirely  from  chance  and  accident ;  or  that 
these  prophecies  were  written  after  the  events  had  taken  place ; 
or  lastly,  that  they  were  real  predictions,  delivered  many  years 
before  these  events  came  to  pass,  and  all  fulfilled  in  Christ. 
That  any  one  should  by  chance  hit  upon  so  many  things  which 
should  all  prove  true,  and  prove  true  concerning  one  and  the  same 
person,  though  several  of  them  were  of  such  a  nature  as  were 
unlikely  to  happen  singly,  and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
which  had  never  before  happened  singly  to  any  person  what 
ever ;  this,  I  say,  exceeds  all  bounds  of  credibility,  and  all 
power  of  conjecture  or  calculation. 

That  these  prophecies  were  not  written  or  delivered  after  the 
things  predicted  had  happened  is  most  certain  ;  because  they  are 
found  in  books  which  existed  long  before  those  events  came  to 


*  Isaiah  liii.  throughout,  and  Dan  ix.  26.  t  I  Pet  iii.  18.  t  Psalm  ii.  8. 

§  Isaiah  vii.  14.     Mich.  v.     Zech.  ix.  9.    Isaiah  liii.  3.   Zech.  xi.  12.     Isaiah  1.  6 
liii.  12.     Psalm  Ixix.  22.     xxiv.  7.  1&      Isaiah  liii.  9.     Psalm  xvi.  10. 
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pass,  that  is,  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  the  Jews 
themselves,  the  mortal  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  religion, 
acknowledge  that  these  prophecies  were  in  those  books,  exactly 
as  we  now  see  them,  many  hundred  years  before  Christ  came 
into  the  world. 

The  books  themselves  were  in  their  own  keeping,  in  the  seep- 
ing of  our  adversaries,  who  would  undoubtedly  take  efftctual 
care  that  nothing  favourable  to  Christ  should  be  fraudulently 
inserted  into  them.  The  Jews  were  our  librarians.  The  pro- 
phecies were  in  their  custody,  and  are  read  in  all  their  copies  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  in  ours.  They  have  made  many 
attempts  to  explain  them  away,  but  none  to  question  their  au- 
thenticity. 

It  remains  then  that  these  are  all  real  predictions,  all  centering 
in  our  Saviour,  and  in  him  only,  and  delivered  many  centuries  be- 
fore he  was  born.  As  no  one  but  God  has  the  foreknowledge  of 
events,  it  is  from  him  these  prophecies  must  have  proceeded  ; 
and  they  show,  of  course,  that  Christ  was  the  person  whom  he 
had  for  a  great  length  of  time  predetermined  to  send  into  the 
world  to  be  the  great  Deliverer,  Redeemer,  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. 

PROPOSITION  X. 

The  prophecies  delivered  by  our  Saviour  himself,  prove  that 
he  was  endued  with  the  foreknowledge  of  future  events; 
which  belongs  only  to  God,  and  to  those  inspired  by  him. 

He  did,  very  particularly,  and  at  several  different  times,  foretel 
his  own  death,  and  the  circumstances  of  it:  that  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes  should  condemn  him  to  death,  and  deliver  him  to  the 
Gentiles,  that  is,  to  Pilate  and  the  Roman  soldiers,  to  mock,  and 
scourge,  and  crucify  him  ;  that  he  should  be  betrayed  into  their 
hands  ;  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  the  person  who  should  betray 
him  ;  that  all  his  disciples  would  forsake  him,  and  flee  ;  and  that 
Peter  would,  particularly,  thrice  deny  him  in  one  night.  He 
foretold  further,  that  he  would  rise  again  the  third  day  ;  that 
after  his  ascension,  he  would  send  down  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
his  apostles,  which  should  enable  them  to  work  many  miracles. 
He  foretold,  likewise,  many  particulars  concerning  the  future 
success  of  the  gospel,  and  what  should  happen  to  several  of  his 
disciples ;  he  foretold  what  opposition  and  persecution  they 
should  meet  with  in  their  preaching  ;  he  foretold  what  particular 
kind  of  death  Peter  should  die;  and  intimated  that  St.  John 
should  live  (as  he  did)  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  he 
foretold  that,  notwithstanding  all  opposition  and  persecution,  the 
gospel  should  yet  have  such  success  as  to  spread  itself  over  the 
world  ;  and,  lastly,  he  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with 
such  very  particular  and  minute  circumstances,  in  the  24th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  the  13th  of  St.  Mark,  and  the  21st  of  St. 
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Luke,  that  no  one  who  reads  the  description  of  that  event,  in  the 
historians  of  those  times,  can  have  the  smallest  doubt  of  our 
Saviour's  divine  foreknowledge.  We  have  a  most  authentic, 
exact,  and  circumstantial  account  of  the  siege  and  destruction  of 
that  city  by  the  Romans,  written  by  Josephus,  a  Jewish  and  con- 
temporary historian;  and  the  description  he  has  given  of  this 
terrible  calamity  so  perfectly  corresponds  with  our  Saviour's  pro- 
phecy, that  one  would  have  thought,  had  we  not  known  the 
contrary,  that  it  had  been  written  by  a  Christian,  on  purpose  to 
illustrate  that  prediction. 

This  power  of  foretelling  future  events  is  a  plain  proof  that 
Christ  came  from  God,  and  was  endued  with  this  power  from 
above. 

PROPOSITION  XI. 

The  miracles  performed  by  our  Lord  demonstrate  him  to 
have  possessed  divine  power. 

Although  the  preceding  propositions  contain  very  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  the  divine 
authority  of  his  religion,  yet,  undoubtedly,  the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  this  arises  from  the  wonderful  and  well-attested  mira- 
cles which  he  wrought  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his 
ministry.  He  cured  the  most  inveterate  diseases;  he  made  the 
lame  to  walk ;  he  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind  and  the  ears  of  the 
deaf;  he  cast  out  devils;  he  walked  upon  the  sea;  he  fed  five 
thousand  persons  with  a  few  small  loaves  and  fishes  ;  and  even 
raised  the  dead  to  life  again.  These  miracles  were  all  wrought 
in  open  day,  in  the  sight  of  multitudes  of  witnesses,  who  could 
not  be  imposed  upon  in  things  which  they  saw  plainly  with  their 
own  eyes,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  scrutinizing  them  as 
much  as  they  pleased,  and  who  did  actually  scrutinize  them  with 
a  most  critical  exactness,  as  appears  from  the  very  remarkable 
instance  of  the  blind  man  restored  to  sight  by  our  Lord,  in  the 
ninth  chapter  of  St.  John,  a  transaction  which  I  recommend 
very  earnestly  to  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

It  is  true,  that  miracles  being  very  unusual  and  extraordinary 
facts,  they  require  very  strong  evidence  to  support  them  ;  much 
stronger,  it  must  be  owned,  than  common  events  that  are  re- 
corded in  history:  and,  accordingly,  the  miracles  of  Christ 
have  this  very  strong  and  extraordinary  evidence  to  support 
them ;  evidence  such  as  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  in- 
stance, and  such  as  is  fully  competent  to  prove  the  reality  of  the 
greatest  miracle  that  ever  was  performed. 

Besides  a  multitude  of  other  persons  who  were  eye-witnesses 
to  these  miracles,  and  who  were  actually  convinced  and  converted 
by  them,  there  were  twelve  persons,  called  apostles,  plain,  honest, 
unprejudiced  men,  whom  our  Saviour  chose  to  be  his  constant 
companions  and  friends,  who  were  almost  always  about  his  per- 
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son,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels,  heard  all  his  discourses,  saw 
all  his  miracles,  and  attended  him  through  all  the  different  scenes 
of  his  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  till  the  time  of  his  ascension  into 
heaven.  These  persons  were  perfectly  capable  of  judging  whether 
the  works  which  they  saw  Jesus  perform  were  real  miracles  or 
not ;  they  could  tell  whether  a  person  whom  they  had  known  to  be 
blind  all  his  life  was  suddenly  restored  to  sight  by  our  Saviour's 
only  speaking  a  word  or  touching  his  eyes;  they  could  tell 
whether  he  did  actually,  in  open  day-light,  walk  upon  the  sea 
without  sinking,  and  without  any  visible  support;  and  whether  a 
person  called  Lazarus,  whom  they  were  well  acquainted  with7 
and  whom  they  knew  to  have  been  four  days  dead  and  buried, 
was  raised  to  life  again  merely  by  Christ  saying,  Lazarus, 
arise.  In  these,  and  other  facts  of  this  sort,  they  could  not 
possibly  be  deceived. 

Now  these,  and  many  other  miracles  equally  astonishing, 
they  affirm  that  they  themselves  actually  saw  performed  by 
our  Saviour.  In  consequence  of  this,  from  being  Jews,  and 
of  course  strongly  prejudiced  against  Christ  and  his  outward 
appearance,  which  was  the  very  reverse  of  every  thing  they  ex- 
pected in  their  Messiah,  they  became  his  disciples;  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  conversion,  and  more  particularly  on  account  o*" 
their  asserting  the  truth  of  his  miracles  and  his  resurrection,  they 
endured  for  a  long  course  of  years  the  severest  labours,  hard- 
ships, sufferings,  and  persecution,  that  human  nature  could  be 
exposed  to,  and  at  last  submitted  to  the  most  cruel  and  excru- 
ciating deaths  ;  all  which  they  might  easily  have  avoided,  if  they 
would  only  have  said  that  Christ  was  nut  the  Son  of  God,  that 
he  never  worked  any  miracles,  and  never  rose  from  the  dead. 
Yet  this  they  refused  to  say,  and  were  content  to  die  rather  than 
say  it.* 

Is  not  this  giving  the  strongest  proof  of  their  sincerity,  and  of 
the  reality  of  Christ's  miracles,  that  human  nature  and  human 
testimony  are  capable  of  giving.  The  concurrent  and  uncontra- 
dicted testimony  of  twelve  such  witnesses  is,  according  to  all  the 
rules  of  evidence,  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  any  one  fact 
in  the  world,  however  extraordinary,  however  miraculous. 

If  there  had  been  any  powerful  temptation  thrown  in  the  way 
of  these  men,  if  they  had  been  bribed,  like  the  followers  of  Ma- 
homet, with  sensual  indulgencies,  or,  like  Judas  Iscariot,  with 
a  sum  of  money,  one  should  not  have  been  much  surprised  at 
their  persisting,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  a  premeditated  falsehood. 
But  when  we  know  that,  instead  of  any  of  these  allurements  be- 
ing held  out  to  them,  their  Master  always  foretold  to  them,  and 
they  themselves  soon  found  by  experience,  that  they  could  gain 
nothing,  and  must  lose  every  thing  in  this  world,  by  embracing 


*  No  man  ever  laid  down  his  life  for  the  honour  of  Jupiter,  Neptune.,  or  Apollo; 
aut  how  many  thousands  have  sealed  their  Christian  testimony  with  their  blood  7 
Beat  tie,  v.  2. 
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Chri* >*anit) ',  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  account  for  their  em 
bracing  it  on  any  other  ground  than  their  conviction  of  its  truth 
from  the  miracles  which  they  saw.  In  fact,  must  they  not  have 
been  absolutely  mad  to  have  incurred  voluntarily  so  much  mise- 
ry, and  such  certain  destruction,  for  affirming  things  to  be  true 
which  they  knew  to  be  false  ;  more  especially  as  their  own  reli- 
gion taught  them,  that  they  would  be  punished  most  severely  in 
another  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  for  so  wicked  a  fraud?  Is  it 
usual  for  men  thus  to  sport  with  their  own  happiness,  and  their 
very  lives,  and  to  bring  upon  themselves,  with  their  eyes  open, 
such  dreadful  evils,  without  any  reason  in  the  world  and  without 
the  least  possible  benefit,  advantage,  credit,  or  pleasure  resulting 
from  it  ?  Where  have  you  ever  heard  of  any  instance  of  this 
sort  7  Would  any  twelve  men  you  ever  knew,  especially  men 
of  credit  and  character,  take  it  into  their  heads  to  assert  that  a 
person  in  the  neighbourhood  raised  a  dead  man  to  life,  when  they 
knew  that  no  such  thing  had  ever  happened  ;  and  that  they 
would  all,  with  one  consent,  suffer  themselves  to  be  put  to  death 
rather  than  confess  that  they  had  told  a  lie  1  Such  a  thing  never 
happened  since  the  world  began.  It  is  contrary  to  all  expe- 
rience and  all  credibility,  and  would  be,  in  itself,  a  greater  mira- 
cle than  any  of  those  that  are  recorded  in  the  gospel. 

It  is  certain,  then,  (as  certain  as  any  thing  can  be  that  depends 
on  human  testimony,)  that  real  miracles  were  wrought  by 
Christ;  and  as  no  miracles  can  be  wrought  but  by  the  power 
of  God,  it  is  equally  certain  that  Christ  and  his  religion  drew 
their  origin  from  God.* 

PROPOSITION  XII. 

The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead,  is  a  fact  fully 
proved  by  the  clearest  evidence,  and  is  the  seal  and  con- 
firmation of  his  divinity  and  of  the  truth  of  his  religion. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  being  one  of  those  miracles  which 
are  recorded  in  the  gospel,  the  truth  of  it  is,  in  fact,  already 
proved  by  what  has  been  advanced  respecting  those  miracles  in 
the  preceding  article.  But  it  is  an  event  so  singular  in  its  nature, 
and  so  infinitely  important  in  its  consequences,  that  it  well  de 
serves  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  Proposition. 

After  our  Saviour's  crucifixion,  Joseph  of  Arirnathea,  we  are 
•old,  laid  the  body  in  his  own  new  tomb,  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and 
rilled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  In  order  to 
secure  themselves  against  any  fraud,  the  Jews  desired  the  Roman 
governor,  Pilate,  to  grant  them  a  band  of  soldiers  to  guard  the 


*  On  the  clear  and  evident  marks  of  discrimination  between  the  real  miracles  of 
the  gospel  and  the  pretended  miracles  of  Paganism  and  Popery  ;  see  Bishop  Doug- 
las' Criterion,  and  Dr.  Paley's  most  masterly  observations,  in  his  '.%4V flf  tke  E?!' 
lences  of  Christianity,  Pmp.  i.  ch.  ii.  b.  i.  p.  329- 
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sepulchre,  lest,  as  they  said,  the  disciples  should  come  by  night 
and  steal  the  corpse  away.  Pilate's  answer  was  in  these  words, 
"  Ye  have  a  watch,  go  your  way,  make  it  as  sure  as  you  can  :" 
"so  they  went  and  made  the  sepulchre  sure,  sealing  the  stone  and 
setting  a  watch."*  The  evangelist  then  proceeds  to  relate  the 
great  event  of  the  resurrection  with  that  ingenuous  and  natural 
simplicity  which  characterizes  the  sacred  historians,  and  which 
carries  upon  the  face  of  it  every  mark  of  sincerity  and  truth. 

"  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  towards  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalen  and  the  other  Mary  to 
see  the  sepulchre.  And  behold  there  was  a  great  earthquake  ;  for 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  decended  from  heaven  and  rolled  back 
the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sate  upon  it.  His  countenance 
was  like  lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow.  And  forfeai 
of  him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  answered,  and  said  unto  the  women,  Fear 
not  ye ;  for  I  know  that  ye  seek  Jesus  that  was  crucified.  He 
is  not  here,  for  he  is  risen  from  the  dead;  and  behold  he  goeth 
before  you  into  Galilee ;  there  shall  ye  see  him.  Lo  !  I  have  told 
you.  And  as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus  met 
them,  saying,  All  hail ;  and  they  came  and  held  him  by  the  feet, 
and  worshipped  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  Be  not  afraid  ; 
go  tell  my  brethren,  that  they  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall 
they  see  me.  Now  when  they  were  going,  behold  some  of  the 
watch  came  into  the  city,  and  showed  unto  the  chief  priests  all 
that  was  done.  And  when  they  were  assembled  with  the  elders, 
and  had  taken  counsel,  they  gave  large  money  unto  the  soldiers, 
saying,  Say  ye,  his  disciples  came  by  night,  and  stole  him  away 
while  we  slept ;  and  if  this  come  to  the  governor's  ears,  we  will 
persuade  him  and  secure  you.  So  they  took  the  money,  and  did 
as  they  were  taught;  and  this  saying  is  commonly  reported 
among  the  Jews  unto  this  day."f 

Such  is  the  relation  of  this  wonderful  fact  given  by  St.  Mat- 
thew, which  comprehends  not  only  his  own  account  of  it,  but 
that  also  which  was  circulated  in  opposition  to  it  by  the  chief 
priests  and  rulers  of  the  Jews.  Here  then  we  have  fairly  before 
us  the  two  different  representations  of  this  event  by  the  friends 
and  by  the  enemies  of  Christ  ;  of  which  the  former  asserts  that 
it  was  a  real  resurrection,  the  other  that  it  was  a  fraud ;  and  be- 
tween these  two  we  must  form  our  opinions,  for  no  third  story 
has  been  set  up,  that  we  know  of,  by  any  one. 

One  thing  is  agreed  on  by  both  sides,  viz.  that  the  body  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  sepulchre.  It  was  gone  ;  and  the  question 
is,  by  what  means  ?  The  soldiers  gave  out  that  the  disciples 
"  came  by  night,  while  they  slept,  and  stole  it  away."  But  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  understand  how  the  soldiers  could  depose  to 
any  thing  that  passed  while  they  were  fast  asleep  ;  they  could 
not  possibly  tell  in  what  manner  the  body  was  stolen  away,  or 

*  Matt,  xxvii.  65,  66.  t  Mail,  xxviii.  1  —  Ifi. 
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by  whom.  Nor,  considering  the  extreme  severity  of  the  Roman 
military  discipline,  is  it  credible,  that  if  they  had  been  asleep, 
they  would  have  confessed  it.  For  it  was  certain  death  to  a 
Roman  soldier  to  be  found  sleeping  upon  guard.  Nothing  could 
have  prevailed  upon  them  to  make  such  a  declaration  as  that, 
but  a  previous  promise  of  impunity  and  reward  from  the  Jewish 
rulers;  a  plain  proof  that  they  had  been  tampered  with,  and  that 
it  was  a  concerted  story. 

In  the  next  place,  supposing  the  story  true,  of  what  use  could 
the  dead  body  be  to  the  disciples  ?  It  could  not  prove  to  them, 
or  to  others,  that  their  master  was  risen  from  the  dead  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it.  must  have  been  a  standing  and  a  visible  proof  of  the 
contrary.  It  must  convince  them  that  he,  instead  of  being  the 
deliverer  they  expected,  was  an  impostor,  and  they  most  cruelly 
deceived.  And  why  they  should  choose  to  keep  ill  their  pos- 
session, and  to  have  continually  before  their  eyes  a  lifeless 
corpse,  which  completely  blasted  all  their  hopes,  and  continnally 
reminded  them  of  their  bitter  disappointment,  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  be  imagined. 

The  tale,  then,  told  by  the  soldiers,  is,  upon  the  very  face  of  it 
a  gross  and  clumsy  forgery.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  account 
given  by  St.  Matthew  is  the  true  one.  For  if  the  body  was  ac- 
tually gone,  (an  acknowledged  point  on  all  sides,)  and  if  it  was 
not  as  we  have  proved,  stolen  away  by  the  disciples,  there  are 
but  twc  possible  suppositions  remaining  ;  either  that  it  was  taken 
away  by  the  Jews  and  Romans,  or  that  it  was  raised  to  life 
again  by  the  power  of  God.  If  the  former  had  been  the  case,  it 
could  only  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  confronting  and  con- 
victing the  disciples  of  falsehood  and  fraud  by  the  production  of 
the  dead  body.  But  the  dead  body  was  not  produced.  It  was, 
therefore,  as  the  gospel  affirms,  raised  from  the  grave,  and  re- 
stored to  life.     There  is  no  other  conceivable  alternative  left. 

And  that  this  was  actually  the  case,  is  proved  by  our  Lord's 
appearing  after  his  resurrection  not  only  to  the  two  women  who 
came  first  to  the  sepulchre,  bift  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Em- 
maus,  and  to  the  disciples  assembled  together  at  two  different 
times,  and  to  all  the  apostles,  and  to  above  five  hundred  brethren 
at  once.  And  he  not  only  appeared  to  them  silently,  but  he 
talked  and  ate  with  them  ;  he  showed  them  his  hands  and  his 
feet ;  he  made  them  handle  him  ;  he  held  several  long  conversa- 
tions Avith  them  ;  and,  at  last,  ascended  up  into  heaven  in  their 
sight. 

These  were  things  of  which  the  plainest  and  most  ignorant 
men  could  iudge.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  deceived  in 
an  object  with  which  they  were  well  acquainted,  and  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  all  their  senses. 

But  there  is  another  most  decisive  proof,  arising  from  their 
own  conduct,  that  they  were  perfectly  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection. 

It  appears  that  the  apostles  were  far  from  being  men  of  natural 
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courage  and  firmness  of  mind.  When  our  Lord  was  apprehend- 
ed, all  his  disciples,  we  are  told,  forsook  him  and  fled.  Peter 
followed  him  afar  off,  and  went  into  a  hall  in  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest,  where  the  servants  warmed  themselves,  and  being 
there  charged  with  being  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  he  peremptorily 
denied  it  three  times,  with  vehemence  and  with  oaths.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  of  his  disciples  attended  in  the  judgment-hall 
to  assist  or  to  support  him ;  and  when  he  was  crucified,  the  only 
persons  that  ventured  to  stand  near  his  cross,  were  his  mother, 
and  two  or  three  other  women,  and  St.  John.  They  all,  in  short, 
appeared  dismayed  and  terrified  with  the  fate  of  their  master, 
afraid  to  acknowledge  the  slightest  connexion  with  him,  and  ut- 
terly unable  to  face  the  dangers  that  seemed  to  menace  them. 
But  immediately  after  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord,  a  most 
astonishing  change  took  place  in  their  conduct.  From  being  the 
most  timid  of  men,  they  suddenly  became  courageous,  undaunt- 
ed, and  intrepid  ;  they  boldly  preached  that  very  Jesus  whom 
but  a  short  time  before  they  had  deserted  in  his  greatest  distress ; 
and  although  his  crucifixion  was  fresh  before  their  eyes,  and 
they  had  reason  to  expect  the  same  or  a  similar  fate,  yet  they 
persisted  in  avowing  themselves  his  disciples,  and  told  the  Jews 
publicly,  "  that  God  had  made  that  same  Jesus  whom  they  had 
crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ,"*  and  when  they  were  brought 
before  the  rulers  and  elders  to  be  examined  respecting  the  lame 
man  whom  they  had  cured  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  "  Be  it 
known  unto  you  all,  (said  they,)  and  to  all  the  people  of  Israel, 
that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  whom  ye  cru- 
cified, whom  God  raised  from  the  dead,  even  by  him  does  this 
man  stand  before  you  whole.  This  is  the  stone  which  was 
set  at  nought  of  you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  stone  ot 
the  corner.  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other ;  for  there  is 
none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we 
must  be  saved."! 

And  when  a  second  time  they  were  brought  before  the  council 
and  forbidden  to  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  their  answer  was, 
"  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  And  when  they  were 
again  reprimanded,  and  threatened,  and  beaten,  yet  "  daily  in 
the  temple,  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  to 
preach  Jesus  Christ;"  "  and  with  great  power  gave  the  apos 
ties  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus."| 

In  what  manner  now  shall  we  account  for  this  sudden  and 
most  singular  change  in  the  disposition,  and  as  it  were  in  the 
very  constitution,  of  the  apostles.  If  Christ  had  not  risen  from 
the  grave,  and  his  dead  body  was  in  the  possession  of  his  disci- 
ples, was  this  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  affection  for  their 
leader,  and  with  courage  to  preach  a  doctrine  which  they  knew 
to  be  false?  Would  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  have  increased  their 
natural  timidity,  depressed  their  spirits  extinguished  all  their 

*  Acts  ii.  36  t  Acta  iv.  10,  1 1,  12.  t  Acts  v.  29.  42.     iv.  33. 
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zeal,  and  filled  them  with  indignation  and  horror  against  a  man 
who  had  so  grossly  deceived  them,  and  robbed  them,  under  false 
pretences,  oi' every  thing  that  was  dear  and  valuable  to  them  in 
the  world  '?  Most  unquestionably  it  would.  Nor  is  it  possible 
to  account,  in  any  rational  way,  for  the  strange  revolution  which 
took  place  in  their  minds,  so  soon  after  their  master's  death,  but 
by  admitting  that  they  were  fully  persuaded  and  satisfied  that  he 
rose  alive  from  the  grave. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  persuasion  was  the  effect,  not 
of  irresistible  evidence,  but  of  enthusiasm,  which  made  them 
fancy  that  some  visionary  phantom,  created  soleiy  by  their  own 
heated  imagination,  was  the  real  body  of  their  Lord  restored  to 
life.  But  nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  enthusiasm  than 
the  character  and  conduct  of  these  men,  and  the  courage  they 
manifested,  which  was  perfectly  calm,  sober,  collected  and  cool. 
But  what  completely  repels  this  suspicion  is,  that  their  bitterest 
adversaries  never  once  accused  them  of  enthusiasm,  but  charged 
them  with  a  crime  which  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  it,  fraud 
and  theft;  with  stealing  away  the  body  from  the  grave.  And  if 
they  did  this,  if  that  dead  body  was  actually  before  their  eyes, 
how  was  it  possible  for  any  degree  of  enthusiasm  short  of  mad- 
ness (which  was  never  alleged  against  them)  to  mistake  a  dead 
body  for  a  living  man,  whom  they  saw,  and  touched,  and  con- 
versed with  ?  No  such  instance  of  enthusiasm  ever  occurred  in 
the  world. 

The  resurrection  of  our  Lord  being  thus  established  on  the 
firmest  grounds,  it  affords  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  truth  of 
our  Saviour's  pretensions,  and,  consequently,  of  the  truth  of  his 
religion  ;  for  had  he  not  been  what  he  assumed  to  be,  the  Son  of 
God,  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  have  raised  him  from  the 
dead,  and  thereby  given  his  sanction  to  an  imposture.  But  as  he 
did  actually  restore  him  to  life,  he  thereby  set  his  seal  to  the 
divinity  which  he  claimed,  and  acknowledged  him,  in  the  most  * 
public  and  authoritative  manner,  to  be  "  his  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
he  was  well  pleased."* 

And  this  evidence  of  our  Lord's  divine  mission  is  of  the  more 
importance,  because  our  Saviour  himself  appealed  to  it  as  the 
grand  proof  of  his  being  sent  from  heaven  to  instruct  and  to 
redeem  mankind.  For  when  he  cast  the  buyers  and  sellers  out 
of  the  temple,  and  the  Jews  required  of  him  a  sign,  that  is,  a 
miraculous  proof,  that  he  had  the  authority  of  God  for  doing 
those  things,  his  answer  was,  u  Destroy  this  temple,  (meaning 
his  body.)  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  "  When,  therefore, 
he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  he  had 
said  this  unto  them  ;  and  they  believed  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
word  which  Jesus  had  said  ;"f  and  they  themselves  constantly 
referred  to  the  resurrection,  more  than  to  any  other  evidence,  as 
the  great  foundation  on  which  their  faith  was  built. 

♦  Matt.  iii.  17.  t  John  ii.  19.  2& 
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The  reason  of  this,  perhaps,  was,  that  this  great  event  con- 
tained in  itself,  at  once,  the  evidence  both  of  miracle  and  of  pro- 
phecy. It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  stupendous  manifesta- 
tions of  divine  power  that  could  be  presented  to  the  observation 
of  mankind;  and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  completion  of  two 
most  remarkable  prophecies,  that  of  our  Saviour's  above  men- 
tioned, and  that  well-known  one  of  king  David's,  which  St.  Peter 
expressly  applies  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ:  "Thou  wilt 
not  leave  my  soul  in  hell,  neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thy  Holy 
One  to  see  corruption."* 

CONCLUSION. 

These  are  the  principal  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Many  others  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature  might  be 
added ;  but  the  question  may  be  safely  rested  on  those  that  have 
here  been  stated. 

And  when  we  collect  them  all  together  into  one  point  of 
view;  when  we  consider  the  deplorable  ignorance  and  incon- 
ceivable depravity  of  the  Heathen  world  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  which  rendered  a  divine  interposition  essentially  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  highly  probable;  the  appearance  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  at  the  very  time  when  his  presence  was  most  wanted, 
and  when  there  was  a  general  expectation  throughout  the  East, 
that  some  great,  and  extraordinary  personage  was  soon  to  come 
into  the  world  ;  the  transcendent  excellence  of  our  Lord's  cha 
racter,  so  infinitely  beyond  that  of  every  other  moral  teacher; 
the  calmness,  the  composure,  the  dignity,  the  integrity,  the  spot- 
less sanctity  of  his  manners,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  every 
idea  of  enthusiasm  or  imposture;  the  sublimity  and  importance 
of  his  doctrines;  the  consummate  wisdom  and  perfect  purity  of 
his  moral  precepts,  far  exceeding  the  natural  powers  of  a  man 
born  in  the  humblest  situation,  and  in  a  remote  and  obscure  cor- 
ner of  the  world,  without  learning,  education,  languages,  or 
books  ;  the  rapid  and  astonishing  propagation  of  his  religion,  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  through  almost  every  region  of  the 
East,  by  the  sole  efforts  of  himself  and  a  few  illiterate  fishermen, 
in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  power,  the  authority,  the  learning, 
the  philosophy,  the  reigning  vices,  prejudices,  and  superstitions 
of  the  world;  the  complete  and  marked  opposition,  in  every 
essential  point,  between  the  character  and  religion  of  Christ 
and  the  characterand  religion  of  Mahomet,  exactly  such  as  might 
be  expected  between  truth  and  falsehood  ;  the  minute  description 
of  all  the  most  material  circumstances  of  his  birth,  life,  suffer- 


*  Psalm  xvi.  10.  Actsii.  27.  On  this  subject  of  Christ's  resurrection  I  must 
asain  refer  my  young  readers  to  Dr.  Paley,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ix.  p.  209,  and  also  to  the  con- 
clusion of  this  work,  the  force  of  which  it  seems  to  me  scarce  possible  for  an  unpre- 
judiced reader  to  withstand. 

[The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the  full  and  most  interesting  treatise  of  West,  re- 
published in  Volume  I.  of  the  series  of  Standard  Works  issued  by  the  New-York 
Protestant  Episcopal  Press.] 
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ings,  death,  and  resurrection,  given  by  the  ancient  prophets  many 
hundred  years  before  he  was  born,  and  exactly  fulfilled  in  him. 
and  him  only,  pointing  him  out  as  a  Messiah  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Redeemer  of  mankind ;  the  various  prophecies  delivered  by 
Christ  himself,  which  were  all  punctually  accomplished,  more 
especially  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans ;  the 
many  astonishing  miracles  wrought  by  Jesus,  in  the  open  face 
of  day,  before  thousands  of  spectators,  the  reality  of  which  is 
proved  by  multitudes  of  the  most  unexceptionable  witnesses,  who 
sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and  was  even  acknow- 
ledged by  the  earliest  and  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  gospel ; 
and,  lastly,  the  most  astonishing  and  well-authenticated  miracle 
of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  which  was  the  sea]  and  confirmation 
of  his  own  Divine  Origin  and  that  of  his  religion  :  when  all  these 
various  evidences  are  brought  together,  and  impartially  weighed, 
it  seems  hardly  within  the  power  of  a  fair  and  ingenuous  mind 
to  resist  the  impression  of  their  united  force.  If  such  a  com- 
bination of  evidence  as  this  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  honest 
inquirer  into  truth,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  any  event  which 
passed  in  former  times,  and  which  we  did  not  see  with  our  own 
eyes,  can  ever  be  proved  to  have  happened,  by  any  degree  of 
testimony  whatever.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  no  instance 
can  be  produced  of  any  one  fact  or  event,  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  past  ages,  and  established  by  such  evidence  as  that  on 
which  the  Christian  Revelation  rests,  that  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  false.  We  challenge  the  enemies  of  our  faith  to  bring 
forward,  if  they  can,  any  such  instance.  If  they  cannot  (and 
we  know  it  to  be  impossible)  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  a  reli- 
gion supported  by  such  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  evi- 
dence, must  be  true ;  and  that  all  men,  who  pretend  to  be  guided 
by  argument  and  by  proof,  are  bound,  by  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations, to  receive  the  religion  of  Christ  as  a  real  revelation 
from  God. 

QUESTIONS. 

PROPOSITION  I. 

1.  When  our  Saviour  appeared  on  earth,  what  had  been,  and 

what  then  was  the  state  of  the  world  ? 

2.  What  did  men  think  of  God,  the  soul,  and  a  future  state1? 

3.  Who  did  they  think  directed  the  world  ? 

4.  Whom  and  what  did  they  worship  1 

5.  Wrhat  was  their  conduct? 

6.  How  does  St.  Paul  describe  them  ? 

7.  What  other  witnesses  are  there  to  these  facts? 

8.  Were  there  good  men  among  the  Heathen  ? 

9.  What  were  their  views  of  God  and  religion  ;  of  the  soul  and 

futurity  ? 
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10.  Did  they  teach  the  common  people  ? 

11.  Why  could  they  not  enforce  what  they  recommended? 

12.  Of  what  were  they  destitute  ? 

13.  What  was  absolutely  necessary;  and  what  was  it  to  effect * 

14.  Was  a  revelation  expected  ?  and  why  ? 

15.  What  does  Socrates  say  ?  and  Plato  ?  Cicero  and  Porphyry? 
36.  What  do  you  say  of  these  confessions? 

17.  What  are  the  notions  held  by  Deists ;  and  whence  derived  ? 

18.  What  do  you  infer? 

PROPOSITION  II. 

19.  Was  the  coming  of  Christ  expected? 

20.  What  is  the  evidence  of  this  ? 

21.  What  is  the  evidence  that  Christ  did  appear  on  earth  ? 

proposition  III. 

22.  What  books  contain  the  history  of  Christ  and  his  religion? 

23.  Who  wrote  the  Gospels  ?  What  evidence  is  there  of  this  ? 

24.  Why  do  you  believe  the  facts  related  ? 

25.  What  do  you  know  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John  ?  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  ? 

26.  How  did  the  authors  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  know  the  truth 
of  what  they  stated  ? 

27.  What  is  the  character  of  them  and  their  writings? 

28.  Why  may  we  think  that  they  did  not  write  mere  fiction  ? 

29.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  facts  in  the  gospels  are  true? 

What  other  evidences  ? 

30.  Has  the  New-Testament  been  altered  or  corrupted  ? 

PROPOSITION    IV. 

31.  What  does  the  Old  Testament  contain  ?    Who  wrote  the 
books  ? 

32.  Why  do  you  think  that  these  writings  are  not  corrupted  ? 

33.  What  is  the  Septuagint  version? 

34.  Did  the  Jews  carefully  preserve  their  sacred  books  ? 

35.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  did  not  corrupt  the  prophecies? 

36.  Are  the  historical  books  not  corrupted?  What  are  the  subjects 
of  them  ? 

37.  What  does  Julian  confess  ?  Who  quoted  the  Old  Testament  ? 

38.  What  may  be  said  of  the  historical  books  ? 

39.  How  do  you  account  for  the  Jews  being  more  enlightened 
than  the  Heathen  ? 

40.  What  do  you  say  of  the  prophetical  books  ? 

41.  What  did  Moses  predict  of  the  Jews  ? 

ROPOSITION   V. 

42.  What  was  the  character  of  our  Lord  ;  his  conduct ;  hi9doo 
trines  ;  his  discourses  ;  his  answers  ? 

43.  What  appears  from  this  ;  and  what  do  you  infer  ? 

44.  What  do  you  say  of  his  assertions  concerning  himself? 
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PROPOSITION  VI. 

15   What  may  be  said  of  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament? 
46.  What  do  they  teach  concerning  God;  and  his  worship-  of 

man  ;  of  the  soul  ? 
•17.  What  may  be  said  of  these  truths  ? 

48.  What  rules  of  conduct  did  our  divine  Master  prescribe  ? 

49.  What  must  be  our  conduct  toward  God  ;  our  neighbour ; 
ourselves? 

50.  What  is  the  excellence  of  Gospel  morality  ? 

51.  What  was  the  manner  of  our  Lord's  teaching?   and  what 

are  its  effects  ? 

52.  What  may  we  say  of  the  author  of  this  morality  ?    His  ori- 

gin ;  his  learning;  his  fellow  labourers ? 

53.  What  do  you  infer  from  this? 

PROPOSITION  VII. 

54.  What  was  the  first  progress  of  Christianity? 

55.  How  many  were  m  the  first  assembly  ?  How  many  were  soon 
added  ? 

56.  How  rapidly  did  the  Church  increase  ? 

57.  What  do  contemporary  writers  say? 

58.  How  can  you  account  for  this?  What  do  you  infer? 

PROPOSITION  VIII. 

59.  What  do  you  say  of  Mahomet  and  his  religion  ? 

60.  Wliat  was  the  origin  of  Mahomet  ?  How  did  Christ  differ 

from  him  ? 

61.  WThat  difference  was  there  between  Mahomet  and  Christ, 
in  morals?  In  temper  and  disposition? 

62.  What  do  you  say  of  their  communications  with  God  ?  Of 
prophecies  concerning  them  ?  Of  their  predictions  ?  Of  their 
miracles? 

63.  Wrhat  do  you  say  of  the  comparative  progress  of  Mahometan 

ism  and  Christianity  ? 

64.  How  did  Mahomet  appeal  to  Jews?  How  did  Christ  preach? 

65.  How  did  Mahomet  indulge  his  disciples?  What  did  Christ 
require? 

66.  What  did  Mahomet  promise?  What  did  Christ  promise? 

67.  How  did  Mahomet  make  proselytes  ?  How  did  Christ  gain 

converts  ? 

68.  What  was  the  great  object  of  Mahomet?  How  did  Christ 
differ? 

69.  How  did  the  first  followers  of  Mahomet  differ  from  Christ's 

first  disciples? 

70.  How  is  the  Koran  commended  ?  WThat  do  you  reply  ? 

71.  What  do  you  say  of  the  matter  and  substance  of  the  Koran? 

How  does  the  Gospel  differ? 

72.  In  what  do  the  Evangelists  differ  from  Mahomet  ? 

73.  In  regard  to  futurity,  how  do  the  Gospel  and  Koran  differ  \ 

In  regard  to  Miracles  ? 

74.  What  do  you  infer? 
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PROPOSITION  IX. 

75.  What  does  the  word  Messiah  mean?  What  does  Christ 
mean  ? 

76.  What  was  foretold  of  him  ?  What  of  the  second  temple  ? 

77.  What  did  Daniel  predict  ?  What  was  foretold  of  his  miracles  7 
What  of  his  death? 

78.  What  was  foretold  of  the  Gospel's  success? 

79.  What  was  said  of  his  birth,  tribe,  and  native  place?  What  ol 
his  entrance  into  Jerusalem  ? 

80.  What  minute  facts  concerning  his  death  and  resurrection 
were  foretold? 

81.  What  do  you  say  to  these  things  ? 

82.  Were  the  prophecies  written  after  the  facts  took  place  ? 

83.  Who  had   charge  of  the  sacred  writings  ?  What  must  we 
conclude? 

proposition  x. 

84.  Did  Jesus  foretel  his  death;  resurrection;  the  success  of  the 

gospel ;  the  fate  of  his  disciples  ?    What  did  he  predict  of 
Jerusalem  ?  Did  this  come  to  pass 

85.  What  do  you  infer  ? 

PROPOSITION    XI. 

86.  What  miracles  did  Christ  perform  ?  What  were  the  exist- 
ing circumstances  ? 

87.  What  evidence  have  Christ's  miracles?  Who  were  wit- 
nesses of  them? 

88.  Might  they  not  have  been  deceived  ?  Whal  was  the  effect  on 
them  ? 

89.  Was  it  their  temporal  interest  to  be  Christians?  What  do 
you  infer  ? 

90.  Had  they  any  strong  inducement  to  persist  in  being  Chris- 
tians ?  What  is  the  inference  ? 

PROPOSITION    XII. 

91.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  burial  ? 

92.  How  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  related  by  the  Evangelists? 
How  was  this  contradicted  ?  What  do  you  answer? 

93.  To  whom  did  our  Lord  appear,  after  his  resurrection  ?  Might 
they  not  be  deceived? 

94.  What  other  evidence  is  there,  that  they  were  convinced? 

How  do  you  reason  on  this  ? 

95.  Were  the  disciples  governed  by  enthusiasm  ?  . 

96.  What  do  you  infer  from  Christ's  resurrection?  How  and 
on  what  occasion  did  he  refer  to  it  ?  How  did  the  disciples 
refer  to  it  ?    Why  ? 

97.  What  do  you  conclude  ? 
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Endeavouring  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  call- 
ed in  one  hope  of  your  calling :  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism, one  God  and  Father  of  all, who  is  above  all,  and  through 
all,  and  in  you  all. 

The  necessity  of  Christian  Unity  is  so  frequently  and  strongly 
enjoined  on  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour  and  his  holy  Apostles,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  the  generality  of  Christians  so 
very  inattentive  to  it.  If  they  ever  think  of  it,  it  is,  probably, 
under  some  idea  in  which  they  have  been  educated,  or  which 
they  have  caught  from  others,  without  ever  comparing  their  sen- 
timents with  the  rule  of  God's  word,  the  only  true  standard  by 
which  to  try  them. 

The  force  of  prejudice  imbibed  in  youth,  and  matured  by  edu- 
cation and  habit,  commonly  holds  a  man  in  bondage  all  his  life; 
at  least  is  not  likely  to  be  overcome  by  those  careless  Christians 
who  take  their  religion  upon  trust,  and  are  of  some  particular 
party,  because  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  so  before  them. 
They,  too,  who  choose  their  religion  from  interest,  passion  or  re- 
sentment— indeed,  on  any  other  consideration,  but  the  single  one 
of  doing  the  will  of  God — are  in  danger  of  making  shipwreck  of 
Christian  unity,  as  well  as  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  people  talk  of  the  necessity  of 
union  with  Christ,  of  getting  an  interest  in  him;  and  having 
once  persuaded  themselves  that  this  union  and  interest  are  ob- 
tained, they  are  perfectly  at  their  ease  ;  no  thought  of  any  obli- 
gation to  unity  with  Christ's  church  ever  occurs  to  them.  They 
can  divide  and  separate  at  their  pleasure  ;  join  sometimes  one  par- 
ty of  Christians,  and  sometimes  another.  The  exercise  of  Chris- 
tian liberty  is  their  right ;  and  it  consists  in  the  privilege  of  uni- 
ting with  any  religious  denomination  which  shall  please  them  ; 
of  continuing  with  them  as  long  as  their  good  liking  continues ; 
and,  when  that  shall  cease,  of  leaving  them  :j.nd  joining  any  other 
they  shall  happen  to  like  better,  -f  such  an  one  can  be  found  ; 
if  not,  they  can  set  up  for  thems*  Ives,  and  form  a  church  upon 
their  own  principles. 
1 
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VTie^er  such  vague  principles  will  bear  to  be  examined  by 
sober  reason  and  the  word  of  God.  is  a  matter  which  deserves 
our  consideration.  Upon  Christian  principles,  no  one  can  be 
united  to  Christ.,  but  through  the  medium  of  Christ's  Church; 
and  his  Church  is  but  one,  called  in  the  text  one  body. 

On  the  oneness,  or  unity  of  Christ's  Church  stands  the  neces- 
sity of  Christian  unity.  Could  there  be  more  Churches  of  Christ 
than  one,  the  obligation  and  necessity  of  Christian  unity  would 
be  at  an  end;  and  we  might  be  of  either  of  them,  and  still  be 
united  to  Christ.  And,  was  it  possible  that  all  the  discordant 
sects  and  denominations  of  Christians,  differing  in  their  govern- 
ment, doctrine,  sacraments,  were  all  parts  of  the  one  church  of 
Christ,  we  might  be  of  either  of  them;  if  not  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage, yet  at  least  with  a  safe  conscience.  Let  us  then  attend 
to  the  nature  of  Christ's  Church  according  to  the  text ;  and  we 
shall,  I  trust,  be  convinced  that  it  can  be  only  one. 

I.  Christ,  the  head  of  the  Church  is  but  one;  and,  therefore, 
the  Church  which  is  his  body,  can  be  but  one.  It  is  against  na- 
ture for  the  same  head  to  have  more  than  one  body  ;  and,  it  is 
equally  against  nature,  for  the  body  belonging  to  that  head  to 
be  divided  into  distinct  and  contending  portions.  For  though 
the  same  body  may  have  different  members,  it  cannot  have  sepa- 
rate parts ;  because  whatever  is  separated  from  the  body  ceases 
to  be  a  part  of  it.  As  therefore  Christ  is  one — "  one  Lord  ;"  so 
the  Church,  which  is  his  body,  can  be  only  one. 

II.  The  same  consequence  will  follow  from  that  "  one  faith" 
in  the  "  one  Lord"  to  which  all  Christians  are  called,  and  which 
they  must  all  hold,  that  they  may  become  living  members  of 
that  "  one  body."  This  faith,  though  it  consists  of  various  arti- 
cles, can  be  but  one,  because  it  stands  on  one  ground,  the  truth, 
or  word  of  God  ;  and  centres  in  one  object.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
the  Apostles  speak  of  a  "  unity  of  the  faith,"  as  well  as  "  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God"* — of  a  "  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  for  which  they  must  earnestly  contend"t— of  "  the  faith  ot 
the  gospel,"  for  which  they  must  strive  together,  "  in  one  spirit, 
with  one  mind"! — "of  a  like;"  that  is,  of  the  same  "precious 
faith"§ — of  "the  common  faith,"  ||  which  all  Christians  are  sup- 
posedto  hold.  These  expressions  show  evidently  that  this  faith 
is  but  one,  and  that  whoever  wants  it  cannot  be  in  the  unity  of 
Christ's  Church. 

III.  "The  same  conclusion  will  follow  from  that  "one  Baptism" 
by  which  we  are  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ  and  made 
members  of  his  "  one  body  ;"  and  for  the  due  reception  of  which, 
the  "  one  faith"  is  an  indispensable  requisite.  We  know  of  but  one 
way  of  admitting  men  into  the  Church,  and  making  them  mem- 
bers of  the  "  one  body"  of  Christ,  by  uniting  them  to  him  the 
one  head  of  that  body,  and  that  is  by  the  "  One  Baptism  of  wa- 
ter and  of  the  Spirit"  which  he  himself  hath  appointed  for  that 

Eph.  iv.  ^3.        tJude3.         t  Philip  i.  27.         §  2  Peter  i.  1.         II  Tit.  i.  4. 
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purpose.*    This  Baptism  being  but  one,  the  body  of  Christ,  to 
which  it  unites  us,  can  be  but  one. 

IV.  Another  reason  why  the  Church  is,  and  can  be,  but  one, 
is,  that  there  is  but  "  one  God  and  Father  of  all,"  who,  by  his 
essence,  "  is  above  all,"  being  the  origin  and  fountain  of  the  Di- 
vinity, and  of  every  thing  which  exists  ;  by  the  energy  of  his 
nature,  is  "  through  all,"  pervading  and  governing  everything 
which  he  has  made ;  and,  by  the  operation  of  his  Spirit,  is  "  in 
you  all"  who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  his  beloved  Son;  for, 

V.  That  there  is  but  "  one  body"  of  Christ,  (the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church,)  appears  from  the  "  one  Spirit,"  the  life-giving  Spirit 
of  God,  which  animates  that  "  one  body."  Of  this  Spirit  every 
member  partakes,  by  virtue  of  his  union  with  that  "  one  body," 
which  is  animated  by  this  "  one  Spirit."  As  all  the  members  of 
the  natural  body  are  animated  by  that  spirit  which  animates  the 
whole  body,  in  consequence  of  their  being  members  of  the  body, 
and  united  to  it ;  so  it  is  with  the  members  of  the  Church  :  The 
gifts  and  graces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  they  receive,  come  to 
them  in  consequence  of  their  relation  to  Christ,  and  union  with 
him. 

The  Spirit,  therefore,  which  animates  the  Church,  being  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  but  one ;  the  Church,  animated  by  it,  must 
also  be  one. 

VI.  The  text  furnishes  another  reason  why  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  but  one ;  namely,  the  "  one  hope  of  our  calling" — the 
hope  of  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  As  this  hope  is  but 
one,  and  common  to  all  good  Christians,  so  the  Church  which 
furnishes  this  hope,  can  be  but  one. 

As,  therefore,  there  is  one  Father,  the  fountain  of  the  Deity; 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  is  ;'  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever"f — the  head  of  the  Church  which  he 
hath  redeemed  and  purchased  with  his  blood  ;  one  Holy  Spirit, 
proceeding  from  the  Father,  by  whom  "  the  whole  body  of  the 
Church  is  governed  and  sanctified ;"  one  faith  in  this  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  to  the  profession  and  acknowledgment 
of  which  all  Christians  are  called ;  one  Baptism  by  which  we 
profess  this  faith,  are  admitted  into  Christ's  Church,  and  made 
partakers  of  that  Spirit  in  whom  our  union  with  Christ  subsists- 
one  hope  of  our  heavenly  calling — the  hope  of  seeing  God  in 
glory;  so  the  Church,  distinguished  by  these  blessings  and  cha- 
racters, depending  on  this  one  Father,  governed  by  this  one  Head, 
sanctified  by  this  one  Spirit,  cemented  by  this  one  faith,  washed 
by  this  one  baptism,  supported  by  this  one  hope,  can  be  only  One. 

On  this  ground,  as  I  said  before,  stands  the  Unity  of  the  Church; 
and  from  it  arises  the  duty  Of  every  member  to  continue  in  it, 
and  to  serve  God  faithfully  in  the  station  to  which  his  providence 
has  called  him,  using  devoutly  all  the  means  of  grace  and  holy 
living,  which  his  goodness  has  provided  for  him. 

*  Matt,  zxrili.  19.     John  iii.  5.  t  Rom.  ix.  5. 
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The  Church,  therefore,  is  not  the  institution  of  man,  but  of 
God — not  a  confused  company,  but  a  regular  society,  founded  by 
divine  authority.  It  is  Christ's  Church,  because  he  purchased 
and  redeemed  it  witli.  his  blood.  He  called  it  out  of  the  world, 
and  separated  it  from  the  world,  that  .'t  might  be  holy  unto  him- 
self, and  the  school  of  holiness  to  all,  who,  being  admitted  into  it, 
would  conform  to  its  holy  and  divine  nature.  For  this  purpose, 
He  appointed  its  government ;  He  instituted  its  priesthood ;  He 
ordained  its  sacraments;  He  bestowed  on  it  his  Holy  Spirit; 
He  is  the  "author  of  its  faith ;"  and  He  gave  to  it  the  promise  of 
eternal  life.  Its  design  is  to  take  men  out  from  under  the  sin, 
folly,  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world;  to  unite  them  to  Christ, 
and  to  one  another,  by  a  new  birth  from  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God; 
and  to  train  them  up,  in  holiness  and  obedience,  for  the  heavenly 
kingdom  of  their  Creator,  in  whose  "  presence  is  the  fulness  of 
joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  there  is  pleasure  for  evermore."* 

This  being  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it 
must  be  a  visible  institution,  and  not  hard  to  be  distinguished ; 
otherwise,  it  would  fail  of  obtaining  the  end  proposed  by  it.  It 
is  to  be  known  by  its  government,  doctrine,  and  sacraments ; 
where  these  are,  as  Christ  ordained  them,  there  is  the  Church 
of  Christ;  where  these,  or  any  of  them,  are  wanting,  there  the 
Church  is  not ;  at  least,  not  in  a  sound  and  perfect  state.  What 
the  government,  faith,  and  sacraments  are,  which  were  appointed 
by  Christ,  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  inform  us.  But, 
that  the  Scriptures  may  have  their  proper  and  full  effect,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  reader  be  free  from  prejudice,  and  disposed  to  re- 
ceive and  obey  the  will  of  Christ;  that  is,  to  believe  what  he  hath 
said,  and  to  do  what  he  hath  commanded.  Where  difficulties 
arise,  the  practice  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  apostolic  men  in  the 
next  age  after  them,  together  with  the  customs  of  the  first 
Churches,  will  be  the  best  comment  to  guide  our  inquiries. 

Another  property  of  Christ's  Church  in  this  world,  is,  that  it 
is  Catholic  or  Universal;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  to  any  period 
of  time,  but  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  nor  confined 
to  one  nation,  as  the  Jewish  Church  was,  but  admits  for  its  mem- 
bers people  of  all  countries  and  nations,  as  well  as  of  all  ranks, 
and  degrees,  and  sexes,  and  ages.  The  world  is  its  scene  :  But, 
as  members  from  the  whole  world  cannot  meet  in  one  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  worship  and  communion,  the  Church  must  neces- 
sarily be  divided  into  different  portions,  each  portion  being  a 
member  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ.  Locally  considered,  these 
portions  may  be  denominated  particular  Churches,  and  take  their 
names  from  the  city  where  the  Bishop  resides ;  as  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  of  Antioch,  of  Alexandria.  &c.  The  union  of  a  num- 
ber of  these  Churches,  under  a  metropolitan  or  Archbishop,  is  de- 
nominated from  the  country  •  as  the  Church  of  Egypt,  of  Syria, 
of  France,  of  England,  ^cc. 

*  Psalm  xvi.  1 1. 
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In  the  mode  of  their  worship,  in  the  particulars  of  their  disci- 
pline, in  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  they  may  differ ;  but,  so  long 
as  they  retain  the  government,  faith,  and  sacraments  instituted 
by  Christ,  they  are  parts  or  members  of  his  Church ;  and  their 
Bishops  have  the  right,  not  only  of  communion,  but  of  being 
considered  as  true  and  valid  Bishops  of  Christ's  Church,  where- 
ver they  shall  go. 

These  local  Churches,  each  under  its  own  Bishop,  must  again 
be  divided  into  congregations,  each  under  its  proper  Presbyter, 
all  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  The  people  of  the  seve- 
ral congregations  keep  up  their  unity  with  the  Church,  by  sub- 
mitting to  its  discipline,  by  communion  with  their  Presbyter,  and 
by  their  right  of  communion  with  every  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  wherever  God's  providence  may  cast  them  :  the  Clergy 
preserve  the  same  unity,  by  their  submission  to  their  Bishop,  by 
their  communion  with  him,  and  with  each  other.  In  this  way 
was  the  unity  of  the  primitive  Church  preserved ;  its  government, 
faith,  and  sacraments  maintained  in  their  integrity,  and  its  dis- 
cipline duly  administered.  The  people  preserved  communion 
with  their  Presbyter,  the  Presbyters  with  their  Bishop,  the 
Bishops  with  each  other,  in  government,  doctrine,  sacraments, 
and  councils.  So  that  all  orders  and  degrees  of  Christians  may, 
in  this  way,  enjoy  all  the  means  of  grace  and  holy  living  which 
the  all  gracious  Head  of  the  Chuich  hath  appointed  for  them ; 
and  each  member  of  the  same,  in  his  vocation  and  ministry,  may 
truly  and  acceptably  serve  God  ;  and,  "  holding  the  faith  in  uni- 
ty of  spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in  righteousness  of  life," 
may  finally  obtain  the  hope  of  his  calling,  eternal  life  with  God 
in -heaven. 

This  view  of  the  subject  necessarily  supposes  an  union  of 
Christians  with  each  other,  and  with  Christ  the  head  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ  ;  every  Christian 
is  a  member  of  that  body,  and  of  course  is  united  to  every  other 
member,  and  to  Christ  the  head.  This  union  is  effected  and 
kept  up  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  given  to 
the  Church  in  consequence  of  Christ's  ascension  into  heaven — 
'  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body" — "  and  have 
all  been  made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit."*  This  Spirit  being  from 
Christ,  and  Christ  being  the  head  of  the  Church,  it  is  evident 
that  every  Christian  receives  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  by  his  being  a 
member  of  his  Church.  Hence  appear  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
departing  from  the  unity  of  the  Church.  By  so  doing,  we  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  the  body  of  which  Christ  is  the  head,  and 
whose  animating  principle  is  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  For  if  we 
receive  the  Spirit,  in  consequence  of  our  being  members  ol 
Christ's  Church ;  to  preserve  his  presence  with  us,  we  must 
preserve  our  union  with  the  Church,  through  which  we  first  re- 
ceived his  heavenly  influence. 

*   l  Cor.  xii.  13. 
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The  means  by  which  we  are  made  members  of  Christ,  it  has 
been  observed,  is  Christian  Baptism ;  the  requisite  qualifications 
for  which  are  faith  and  penitence — a  belief  of  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  ;  the  forsaking  of  sin,  and  an 
earnest  desire  of  being  delivered  from  its  power  over  us. 

This  faith  and  repentance  spring  from  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  By  Baptism  we  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  only 
as  a  seed  or  capacity  of  goodness,  but  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
as  the  principle  of  holiness,  the  life  of  our  life,  to  bring  to  perfect 
maturity  that  seed  of  salvation  which  has  been  sown  in  our  hearts 
by  the  goodness  of  God. 

To  preserve  the  presence  and  influences  of  the  Spirit  received 
in  Baptism,  we  must  preserve  that  faith  and  penitence  which 
were  necessary  for  his  reception  in  that  sacrament — a  firm  belief 
in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  an  earnest  desire  that  he  would  deliver 
us  from  all  the  miseries  of  our  present  sinful  state — a  firm  belief 
also  in  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  that  he  has  made  a  full  atonement 
for  our  sins,  and  that  God  has  accepted  that  atonement,  and  will 
be  mercifui  to  our  sins  through  him — and,  in  consequence  of  this 
faith,  an  utter  renouncing  of  all  sin,  and  a  ready  disposition  to  do 
everything  which  God  requires  us  to  do.  For,  the  Spirit  of  God 
is  the  spirit  of  holiness.  All  his  influences  tend  to  increase  and 
perfect  that  principle  or  capacity  of  goodness  which  was  given 
to  man  immediately  after  his  fall. 

If,  then,  we  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  virtue  of  our  being 
made  members  of  Christ's  Church,  it  will  follow,  that  if  we  re- 
nounce his  Church,  we  renounce  that  Spirit  which  we  received 
by  coming  into  his  Church ;  and,  consequently,  we  renounce  all 
that  God  can  do  for  us;  for  all  that  God  can  do  for  us  must'be 
done  by  and  through  his  Spirit. 

Hence  appears  the  absurdity  of  the  right  so  generally  claimed 
by  Christian  professors,  of  forming  their  own  Church,  or  of  join- 
ing any  party  of  people  whom  they  shall  please  to  call  a  Church. 
Christ  has  but  one  Church ;  and  if  we  be  not  in  his  Church,  we 
are  out  of  it ;  and,  let  our  religion  be  ever  so  right  and  good  in 
our  estimation,  it  can  have  no  warranted  title  to  those  privileges 
and  blessings  which  are,  by  divine  authority,  annexed  to  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

God  may  look  with  pity  on  the  misapprehensions  of  honest, 
mistaken  people ;  and  we  trust,  and  hope,  and  believe,  he  will 
not  bring  the  errors  of  the  head  into  judgment  against  them, 
where  the  heart  is  uncorrupt :  Still,  Christ  has  but  one  Church, 
and  all  the  contrivances  of  man  cannot  make  another. 

If  we  appoint  a  government  of  our  own  invention;  or  have 
mistaken  the  government  described  in  the  New  Testament ;  our 
calling  it  the  government  of  Christ's  Church  will  not  make  it 
so.  If  we  set  up  a  ministry  by  our  own  authority,  and  call  our 
ministers  Christ's  ministers,  it  will  confer  no  power  from  him 
upon  them  ;  and  the  sicraments  they  shall  administer  can  be  only 
our  sacraments,  and  not  Christ's.     Should  they  preach,  and 
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what  they  preach  be  true,  they  have  no  commission  from  Christ, 
and  preach  not  by  his  appointment.  If  we  wish  to  receive  the 
full  benefit  of  the  government,  ministry,  sacraments,  and  faith, 
which  Christ  hath  appointed  for  us,  we  must  have  them  ac- 
cording to  his  institution,  or  we  have  no  right  to  apply  to  our- 
selves the  gracious  promises  he  hath  made  to  his  Church — that 
is,  Ave  must  have  them  according  to  his  own  commission  and  au- 
thority exercised  in  his  Church. 

The  short  of  the  matter  is  this:  In  the  Church  of  Christ,  Ave 
have  the  government,  faith,  sacraments,  worship,  and  ministry 
or  priesthood,  Avhich  are  by  divine  authority:  In  the  use  of  them, 
we  can  assuredly  depend  on  the  blessings  which  God  hath  an- 
nexed to  them.  To  this  Church  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given :  As 
members  of  it,  Ave  receiAre  his  heavenly  graces  and  influences,  to 
conduct  us  to  the  hope  of  our  calling — eternal  life  through  Jesus 
the  Redeemer.  Out  of  the  Church,  Ave  are  sure  of  none  of  these 
things ;  (because,  out  of  the  Church,  God  hath  not  promised 
them;)  but  Ave  are  of  the  world — emphatically,  of  this  wicked 
world,  in  AA'hich  Ave  live;  Avhich  is  in  opposition  to  the  Church 
of  God  ;  the  "  friendship  of  Avhich  is  enmity  with  God."*  There- 
fore St.  Paul,  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  says,  that  before  they 
Avere  converted  and  brought  into  the  Church,  they  Avere  "aliens, 
and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having  no  hope, 
and  Avithout  God  in  the  Avorld."f 

In  this  Church  there  may  be  hypocritical  and  corrupt  mem- 
bers, even  as  there  may  be  diseased  and  vitiated  members  in  the 
natural  body;  therefore  our  Saviour  compared  his  Church  to  a 
net  cast  into  the  sea,  which  gathers  good  and  bad  fishes — to  a 
field  in  Avhich  tares  groAV  with  the  Avheat.|  When  the  net  is 
drawn  to  the  shore,  the  fishes  that  are  wholesome  for  food  are 
reserved,  and  the  bad  ones  thrown  away;  and  when  the  harvest 
is  gathered,  the  tares  are  separated  from  the  wheat,  and  burned; 
so  at  the  great  harvest  of  the  general  judgment,  the  Avicked  shall 
be  separated  from  the  children  of  God  in  his  Church,  and  con- 
demned Avith  the  evil  world. 

Most  reasonable,  therefore,  is  the  direction  the  Apostle  hath 
given,  in  the  beginning  of  the  text,  "  Endeavouring  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  The  unity  of  the  Spirit 
can  only  be  kept  by  keeping  the  unity  of  the  Church,  whidh  is 
the  body  animated  by  it.  The  disposition  to  do  so  will  shoAV  it- 
self by  continuing  in  the  Church,  if,  by  God's  grace,  it  is  our 
happy  lot  to  be  already  in  it;  or  by  coming  into  it  Avith  all  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  if  it  be  our  misfortune  hitherto  to  have  kept  our 
selves  out  of  it — submitting  quietly  and  peaceably  to  its  govern 
ment — abiding  in  sacraments  and  Avorship  Avith  its  ministers — 
steadfastly  holding  the  common  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints 
— living  in  holiness  and  piety  towards  God,  and  in  love  and  cha- 


*  James  iv.  4.  t  Eph.  ii.  12.  t  Matt.  xiii.  25,  &c.  47. 
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rity  with  all  its  members — and  exercising  good  will  and  affection 
to  all  mankind. 

The  great  bar  to  this  conduct  is  a  proud  spirit — a  high  opinion 
of  our  own  dignity,  ability,  knowledge;  and  more  especially  of  our 
spiritual  attainments.  Such  a  person  is  above  submission  to  any 
thing  but  his  own  opinion ;  and  that  he  claims  the  privilege  of 
changing  as  often  as  he  pleases.  For  this  reason,  the  Author  of 
the  text  recommends  to  the  Ephesians,  in  the  verse  before  it, 
"  lowliness  and  meekness,  with  long  suffering,"  and  "  forbearing 
one  another  in  love ;"  because  it  is  from  the  want  of  these  ami- 
able qualities,  and  from  that  only,  that  the  one  Holy  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ  hath  been  so  miserably  rent  and  torn,  as  we 
see  it  is  at  this  day  :  insomuch,  that  Christian  unity  is  little 
thought  of,  as  if  no  mention  had  been  ever  made  of  it  in  the  Bible. 
Most  ardently,  most  affectionately  did  the  blessed  Redeemer,  just 
before  he  was  betrayed,  even  at  that  very  supper  when  he  offer- 
ed himself  to  the  Almighty  Father  a  willing  victim  for  the  sin 
of  the  world,  pray  for  his  Apostles,  and  all  those  who  should  be- 
lieve in  him  through  their  word, "  That  they  all  might  be  one:"* 
thereby  fully  justifying  the  holy  author  of  the  text,  in  using  his 
name  in  exhorting  the  Corinthian  converts  to  Christian  unity — 
"  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  among  you ;  but  that  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in 
the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment."! 

Remember,  therefore,  that  as  "  there  is  one  body,"  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church  of  Christ  ;  "  and  one  Spirit"  which  animates 
that  body,  even  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  ;  "  one  hope  of  your  call- 
ing," the  hope  of  eternal  life  with  God;  "one  Lord,"  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church ,  "  one  faith,"  on  which  it  is 
founded;  "one  baptism,"  by  which  wre  are  admitted  into  it; 
"  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all, 
and  in  you  all ;"  so  Christians,  "  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ,  and  every  one  members  one  of  another."]:  They  must, 
therefore,  in  all  lowliness  and  meekness,  endeavour  to  keep  "the 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,"  that  they  may  attain  the 
end  of  their  calling,  eternal  life :  through  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

*  John  xvii.  21.  t  1  Cor.  i.  10.  +  Rom.  xii.  5. 
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General  Reflections  on  Church  Government.* 

1.  It  appears,  from  various  declarations  of  our  Saviour  an<* 
his  apostles,  that  the  Christian  Church  will  never  cease  to  exist  in 
the  world.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude,  that  the  direc- 
tions which  are  given  in  Holy  Writ  for  the  formation  of  the 
Church  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
society  in  all  ages ;  allowance  being  made  for  the  cessation  of 
those  miraculous  powers  which  were  granted  to  the  first 
Christians,  and  for  the  unavoidable  disturbance  to  which  the 
regular  order  of  the  Church  may  be  exposed  in  times  of  perse- 
cution. What  the  inspired  apostles  considered  as  important  iri 
the  formation  of  the  Church,  ought  not  to  be  considered  by  us 
as  of  little  import.  The  Church  must  be  formed  after  some 
model ;  and  we  have  no  authority  to  deviate  from  that  model 
which  inspiration  dictated,  unless  it  be  in  such  things  as  are,  by 
a  change  of  circumstances,  rendered  impracticable.  It  is  not  a 
sufficient  objection  to  say, — the  apostles  did  not  declare  that  this 
order  was  to  be  perpetual.  Such  a  declaration  was  unnecessary. 
A  regulation  appointed  by  divine  authority,  in  a  society  that  was 
designed  to  continue  to  the  end  of  time,  bears  the  stamp  of  perpe- 
tuity upon  the  face  of  it.  It  should  become  impracticable,  before 
it  should  cease  to  be  practised  by  those  who  take  the  Word  of 
God  for  their  guide.  All  laws  which  are  not  expressly  made  for 
a  limited  time,  are  of  course  perpetual,  until  they  are  abrogated 
by  an  authority  equal  to  that  by  which  they  were  enacted. 
Christians  of  all  persuasions  seem  to  agree  in  these  sentiments ; 
for  they  either  profess  to  form  their  Church  government  on 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  primitive  model,  or  attempt  to 
support,  by  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  order  which  they 
have  adopted  from  accidental  circumstances. 

2.  The  commands  relative  to  Church  government,  like  those 
which  relate  to  many  other  duties,  are  partly  positive,  and  partly 
discretional. 

In  this  case  we  are  as  much  bound  by  the  positive  declarations, 
as  if  nothing  had  been  left  to  our  discretion.  General  directions 
are  also  given  for  the  regulation  of  those  circumstances  which 
are  committed  to  our  discretion.  We  stand  in  the  same  predi- 
cament with  relation  to  other  duties.  Alms-deeds,  for  instance 
are  positively  enjoined,  but  no  specific  proportion  of  our  wealth 
is  directed  to  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose.     Yet,  we  have  general 

*-  Written  about  the  year  1789. 
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directions  to  guide  our  conduct  in  this  discretional  circumstance. 
It  is  our  duty  to  collect  those  particulars  which  the  apostles 
clearly  enjoined,  by  precept  or  example,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  Church,  as  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  a  settled  state 
of  the  Church.  Such  injunctions  we  are  bound  to  follow.  No 
private  opinions  of  what  is  best,  can  authorize  us  to  depart  from 
them.  In  all  matters  left  to  our  discretion,  we  must  conduct 
ourselves  by  those  general  rules  which  the  Scriptures  afford  for 
the  guidance  of  that  discretion.  If  it  should  appear,  for  instance. 
that  the  apostles  appointed  different  orders  of  ministers  in  the 
Church,  but  did  not  appoint  a  particular  mode  of  conducting 
public  worship;  the  Christian  Church  is  bound  to  retain  those 
orders  of  ministers,  but  may  exercise  its  discretion  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  worship,  provided  the  general  rules  given  for  the 
guidance  of  that  discretion  are  observed.  Or,  if  the  apostles 
have  marked  out  with  precision  the  duties  of  an  officer  of  great 
consequence  in  the  Christian  Church,  whose  continuance  in  the 
Church  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of  that  plan  of  Church 
government  which  they,  by  divine  inspiration,  had  appointed  ; 
and  yet  have  left  no  directions  how  this  officer  should  be  elected 
in  future  ages ;  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  office  as  perpetual, 
but  the  mode  of  election  to  that  office  as  discretional. 

3.  Some  persons  have  imagined,  that  if  matters  relative  to 
Church  government  had  been  of  importance,  they  would  have 
been  more  clearly  revealed.  Such  imaginations  are  highly 
improper,  if  divine  revelation  has  given  any  directions  relative 
to  this  subject.  We  must  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  the  all-wise 
God,  how  he  shall  reveal  his  will  to  us.  If  he  has  revealed  it  in 
any  way,  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  command 
our  obedience. 

That  excellent  writer,  Bishop  Butler,  has  observed,  that  a 
preponderance  of  argument  in  favor  of  any  duty  requires  our 
obedience,  as  well  as  a  more  clear  and  explicit  revelation.  Let 
it  be  granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  no  particular  form  of 
Church  government  is  commanded  in  Scripture  ;  yet,  we  cannot 
thence  conclude,  that  all  Christian  Churches  have  equally  the 
support  of  divine  authority.  For  the  inspired  apostles  formed 
the  first  Christian  Church  after  a  particular  model ;  and  if  any 
modern  Church  has  the  example  of  the  apostles  on  its  side,  all 
other  things,  being  by  the  supposition  equal,  this  Church  has  a 
preponderance  of  argument  in  its  favor. 

4.  But  the  example  of  persons  acting  by  divine  authority, 
not  only  affords  a  preponderance  of  argument  in  favor  of  any 
branch  of  conduct,  in  which  they  may  be  imitated ;  but  it  is 
expressly  proposed  in  holy  Scripture,  as  a  model  of  our  conduct. 
The  apostle  Paul  says,  "  Walk  so  as  ye  have  us  for  an  example  ;" 
and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  his  example  should  be 
followed  only  in  things  pertaining  to  private  life.  His  example, 
as  a  superintendent  of  the  Christian  Church,  calls  for  imitation. 
We  may,  therefore,  rank  among  the  number  of  divine  precepts 
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such  rules  as  he  prescribed  for  the  formation  and  government  of 
the  Christian  Church,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  it  in  a  settled  state, 
in  which  no  miraculous  powers  were  to  exist,  nor  special  inspira- 
tion to  direct  its  governors. 

5.  Though  the  Scriptures  are  our  only  sure  guide  with  respect 
to  Christian  doctrines  and  practice,  yet,  if  it  should  appear,  that 
the  Scriptures  are  silent  with  respect  to  a  matter  of  fact,  well 
known  to  those  whom  the  apostles  addressed  in  their  Epistles ; 
we  seem  to  be  directed  in  this  particular  to  the  first  writers  in  the 
Christian  Church,  who  have  mentioned  the  fact  concerning  which 
we  are  inquiring.  If,  for  instance,  an  officer  of  some  consequence 
in  the  Christian  Church  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  choice  of  whom  great  care  was  to  be  observed, 
and  yet  the  sacred  writings  are  silent  with  respect  to  the  duties 
of  his  office ;  we  are  evidently  led  to  inquire  of  the  first  Christian 
writers  what  these  duties  were,  and  to  acknowledge  them  to  be 
the  proper  duties  of  the  office. 

6.  It  has  been  considered  by  many  as  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
rectitude  of  the  government  subsisting  in  any  Church,  that  the 
labors  of  its  ministers  have  been  beneficial  to  mankind.  If  these 
have  turned  sinners  unto  righteousness,  they  are  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing a  sure  testimony  of  the  divine  approbation  of  their  conduct. 
The  conversion  of  sinners  has  perhaps  never  been  effected  by  any 
who  have  opposed  or  neglected  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  success  in  this  important  concern  will  not  prove 
that  a  minister  is  altogether  right  in  his  sentiments  or  conduct. 
The  differences  which  subsist  among  pious  and  successful  minis- 
ters of  different  persuasions  must  convince  us,  that  errors  to  a 
certain  degree  are  not  inconsistent  with  success.  Yet  we  should 
always  keep  in  mind,  that  a  wilful  neglect  of  any  divine  command 
can  admit  no  apology.  We  must  not  argue,  that,  because  our 
obedience  is  strict  in  matters  of  great  concern,  we  may  allow 
ourselves  to  depart  from  the  Gospel  rule  in  matters  of  inferior 
moment.  We  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  declaration  of 
our  Saviour  when  comparing  the  tithing  of  mint,  anise,  and 
cummin,  with  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  ;  "  These  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  others  undone."  We  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  injury  which  religion,  in  a  course  of  time, 
may  sustain,  by  a  departure  from  that  order  in  the  Church  which 
divine  authority  has  established  :  nor  are  we  allowed  to  weigh 
the  consequences  of  disobedience,  with  the  view  to  satisfy  our- 
selves in  the  neglect  of  any  divine  command. 

One  general  command  respecting  Church  government  is,  "  Let 
all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order;"  and  if  success  is  to  be 
considered  universally  as  a  proof  of  right  conduct,  then  no  one 
was  ever  instrumental  in  turning  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his 
way,  who,  in  that  paflt  of  his  conduct  which  proved  beneficial, 
was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  command.  I  will  not  at  present 
consider  what  decency  and  order  require,  but  will,  in  this  argu- 
ment, leave  ever}-  one  to  his  own  judgment.  I  will  only  appeal 
1* 
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to  the  conscience  of  every  reader,  whether  he  is  persuaded,  that 
the  spiritual  good  above  mentioned  was  never  effected  by  any 
one,  while  departing  from  such  conduct  as  decency  and  order 
required. 

Again  ;  the  same  conduct  may  do  good  in  one  respect,  and 
mischief  in  another.  If  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves  by  events, 
and  not  by  divine  commands,  we  must  first  know  whether  the 
conduct  in  question  will  do  more  good  or  harm.  This  rule  is 
very  uncertain,  and  must  always  be  superseded  by  the  authority 
of  a  divine  command.  It  can  only  be  called  in  aid  in  matters  ol 
which  the  consequences  are  doubtful,  and  of  such  as  are  left 
entirely  to  our  own  discretion. 

If  even  greater  good  should  appear  to  be  done,  for  a  time,  by 
following  our  own  plans  ;  yet  a  conduct  not  regulated  by  divine 
authority,  may  bring  on  a  course  of  events  attended  with  irrepa- 
rable mischief,  far  outweighing  the  present  temporary  advantage. 

Further,  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  break  through  the  order 
of  divine  appointment,  with  the  prospect  of  doing  a  greater  good  ; 
we  depart  from  that  subordinate  station  in  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence has  placed  us.  We  take  upon  ourselves  to  direct,  where 
we  ought  to  obey.  We  disregard  that  express  divine  prohibition 
of  doing  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  and  forget  that  sentence 
which  the  apostle  has  pronounced  upon  all  who  conduct  them- 
selves by  such  a  principle,  "  whose  damnation  is  just.5' 

7.  The  charge  of  uncharitableness  seems  to  deter  many  from 
entering  upon  the  inquiry,  whether  any  mode  of  Church  govern- 
ment has  exclusively  the  stamp  of  divine  authority.  They  see 
good  men  of  all  persuasions,  and  therefore  think  it  needless  to 
inquire,  which  form  of  Church  government  is  most  conformable 
to  the  plan  laid  down  in  holy  Scripture.  They  are  also  deterred 
from  this  investigation  by  the  idea,  that  a  claim  to  divine  autho- 
rity in  an  affair  concerning  which  good  people  are  so  much 
divided,  would  imply  an  uncharitable  censure  upon  all  who 
differ  from  ourselves. 

True  Christian  charity  will  never  deter  us  from  the  most  strict 
inquiry  into  our  duty.  We  are  not  to  guide  ourselves  by  the 
conduct  of  others,  who  have  no  greater  claim  to  inspiration  than 
ourselves.  The  unerring  word  of  God,  the  Bible,  is  our  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  "  Let  God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar." 
It  is  our  duty  to  examine  the  word  of  God  carefully,  that  we 
may  regulate  our  conduct  aright  in  every  particular.  We  shall 
not  be  excused  in  any  neglect  or  error,  concerning  which  divine 
authority  would  set  us  right,  by  pleading  the  example  of  others. 
Nor  does  it  necessarily  lollow,  that  we  must  condemn  others, 
who  profess  to  follow  the  same  guide  as  ourselves,  because  we 
may  differ  in  our  interpretations  of  some  things  contained  in 
divine  revelation. 
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On  the  Orders  of  Ministers  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  the 
manner  of  their  Appointment. 

When  our  blessed  Redeemer  took  leave  of  "  the  eleven  disci- 
ples," he  commanded  them  to  teach  all  nations,  and  promised 
to  be  with  them  "  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world:"  *  but 
he  gave  no  instructions  respecting  the  different  orders  of  ministers 
in  his  Church,  nor  the  manner  of  their  appointment.  This 
promise,  however,  implied  that  there  should  be  a  succession  of 
ministers  in  the  Christian  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And 
as  our  Saviour  also  promised  to  instruct  his  apostles  by  his  Holy 
Spirit,  and  to  guide  them  into  all  truth ;  we  must  look  into  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  their  Epistles,  to  discover  the  will  of 
our  Lord  on  this  subject. 

The  question  to  be  investigated  in  these  observations  is  this, — 
What  instructions  have  the  apostles  given,  either  by  example  or 
precept,  respecting  the  different  orders  of  ministers,  in  a  settled 
state  of  the  Church,  after  their  departure  ?  I  say,  in  a  settled 
state  of  the  Church,  after  the  departure  of  the  apostles :  because 
its  first  state  was  so  extraordinary,  and  so  fraught  with  miraculous 
powers,  that  a  perfect  imitation  of  it  cannot  be  adopted.  This 
original  state  of  the  Church  is  thus  described  by  the  apostle  Paul. 
"  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  ap'ostles,  secondarily 
prophets,  thirdly  teachers ;  after  that  miracles,  then  gifts  of 
healing,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tongues."  f  Apostles 
and  prophets  are  gone :  gifts  of  healing  and  diversities  of  tongues 
have  ceased.  We  must  be  content  with  teachers  and  governors. 
Let  us  inquire  what  the  Scripture  has  said  concerning  these. 

This  list  is  a  little  varied  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  where 
it  is  said,  "  He  gave  some,  apostles  ;  and  some,  prophets  ;  and  some, 
evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers."  %  What  the  word 
evangelist  means,  if  it  implied  a  distinct  order,  cannot  be  collected 
from  Scripture.  It  is  but  mentioned  in  two  other  places,  viz.  Acts 
xxi.  28  ;  "  We  entered  into  the  house  of  Philip  the  evangelist." 
And  2  Timothy  iv.  5;  "  Watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure 
afflictions,  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy 
ministry."  The  word  literally  means  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
The  use  of  it  in  any  other  sense  must  be  conjectural. 

The  titles  appropriated  to  ordinary  teachers  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  are  bishops,  presbyters  or  elders,  and  deacons.  Perhaps 
we  shall  discover  another  order  to  which  the  Scriptures  have 
given  no  exclusive  title,  except  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelations. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  for  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament 

*  Matthew  xxviii.  20.  t  1  Cor.  xii.  28. 

X  Eph.  iv.  11. — Prophets  are  so  clearly  distinguished,  in  both  these  passages,  from 
rs,  that  we  cannot,  by  any  just  reasoning,  consider  the  conduct  of 


pastors  and  teachers,  that  we  ~. 

the  former  as  conveying  a  direction  for  that  of  the  latter 
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that  the  terms  of  presbyter  and  elder  are  strictly  synonymous 
the  former  being  only  a  Greek  word  with  an  English  termina 
tion,  and  the  latter,  a  translation  of  that  Greek  word  into  pure 
English.     To  avoid  confusion,  I  shall  only  use  the  word '  pres- 
byter,' as  having  less  ambiguity. 

It  seems  that  presbyters  were  the  ordinary  ministers  of  the 
Church.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  their  first  tour  from  Antioch, 
ordained  them  presbyters  in  every  church.*  Paul  being  in  haste 
to  be  at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  determined  to  sail  by 
Ephesus,  and  called  the  "presbyters  of  the  Church,  "f  giving  them 
his  parting  advice,  as  to  ordinary  ministers  of  the  Church.  Paul 
left  Titus  in  Crete,  to  "ordain  presbyters  in  every  city." %  The 
business  of  ruling  and  teaching  the  flock  belongs  to  them.  "Let 
the  presbyters  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor, 
especially  they  who  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine."  || 

The  terms,  bishop  and  presbyter,  are  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  same  kind  of  minister.  There  are  five  passages  from 
which  this  appears  to  be  the  case.  When  St.  Paul  sent  from 
Miletus  for  the  presbyters  of  Ephesus,  he  commanded  them  "  to 
take  heed  to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  had  made 
them  overseers,  (it  is  the  same  word  in  the  original,  which  is 
elsewhere  translated  bishops.)  to  feed  the  Church  of  God,  which 
he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  §  St.  Paul  says  to 
Titus,  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest 
ordain  presbyters  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee.  If  any 
be  blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children, 
not  accused  of  riot  or  unruly  ;  for  a  bishop  must  be  blameless,"T| 
&c.     In  these  two  passages  the  terms  are  clearly  synonymous. 

The  same  apostle  addressed  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
"  To  all  the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with 
the  bishops  and  deacons."  Can  we  suppose,  that  there  were  many 
bishops  and  no  presbyters  at  Philippi ;  or  that  St.  Paul  would 
omit  mentioning  these,  while  he  addresses  the  deacons?  These 
suppositions  are  so  improbable,  that  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  oi 
the  term  bishop  being  here  used  for  presbyter. 

Again  ;  the  apostle,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  chap,  iii., 
gives  particular  directions  respecting  the  character  of  those  who 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  offices  of  bishop  and  deacon,  but  does 
not,  in  that  chapter,  make  mention  of  presbyters.  The  passage 
is  natural  and  void  of  difficulty,  if,  by  the  term  bishop,  we  under- 
stand presbyter  :  in  any  other  sense,  the  omission  of  the  term 
presbyter  is  unaccountable  ;  since  Timothy  was  left  at  Ephesus, 
as  Titus  was  in  Crete,  for  this  purpose,  among  others  of  ordaining 
presbyters. 

Lastly;  St.  Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle,  chapter  v.,  says,  *  The 
presbyters,  who  are  among  you,  I  exhort,  who  am  also  a  pres- 
byter," (for  though  the  apostles  were  superintendents  of  other 


*  Acts  xiv.  23.  t  Acts  xx.  17.  %  Titus  i.  5. 

I  1  Tim.  v.  17.  §  Acts  xx.  26.  *  Titus  i.  5—7. 
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ministers,  they  still  fulfilled  the  office  of  ordinary  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,)  "feed  the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking 
the  oversight  thereof,"  (or,  as  it  might  be  rendered,  "  executing 
the  office  of  a  bishop,")  "  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly,"  *  &c. 
From  these  passages  it  is  plain,  that  the  terms  bishop  and  pres- 
byter were  used  as  synonymous  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  f 

Before  I  proceed  to  inquire  whether  the  Scriptures  have  given 
us  any  intimation  of  a  church  officer,  superior  in  rank  to  that  of 
a  presbyter,  let  us  hear  what  is  said  respecting  deacons.  No 
instructions  are  given  to  Titus  respecting  this  office  ;  but  in  the 
first  Epistle  to  Timothy,  the  same  character  for  piety  and  good 
conduct  is  required  in  deacons  as  in  presbyters.  Nay,  it  is  added, 
"  Let  these  also  first  be  proved,  then  let  them  use  the  office  of  a 
deacon,  being  found  blameless ;"  chap.  iii.  10.  Yet  this  office 
seems  to  have  been  probationary  with  respect  to  a  higher  office ; 
for  it  is  said,  "  They  that  use  the  office  of  a  deacon  well,  purchase 
to  themselves  a  good  degree."     lb.  13. 

The  office  of  a  deacon  is  not  fully  described  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  must  however  have  been  perfectly  understood,  not 
only  by  Timothy,  to  whom  minute  directions  were  given  for  the 
choice  of  proper  persons  to  fill  that  office;  but  also  by  the 
Christians  of  that  period,  among  whom  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  daily  exercised.  The  Christian  Church  of  modern  times 
ought,  therefore,  to  search  out  the  nature  of  the  office  in  those 
ecclesiastical  writings  which  approach  the  nearest  to  the  times  of 
the  apostles. 

Two  properties  of  the  office  may  be  collected  from  the  Scrip- 
tures. First,  that  it  was  an  office  which,  in  point  of  importance, 
was  similar  to  that  of  presbyter ;  for  the  same  marks  are  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  Timothy  in  the  choice  of  deacons,  as 
in  the  choice  of  presbyters.  They  were  to  be  men  of  similar  piety 
and  good  conduct  in  every  relation  of  life.  And,  secondly,  the 
office  is  described  as  probationary.  It  was  designed  to  be  a  step 
to  something  higher.  The  rest  must  be  supplied  from  the  stares 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

We  proceed  then  to  inquire,  whether  the  apostles  did  appoint 
any  officer  in  the  Church,  of  a  degree  superior  to  that  of  presbyter; 


*  1  Peter  v.  1,  2. 

t  No  difficulty  can  arise  from  the  application  of  the  term  bishop  to  ordinary 
presbyters,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied  in  the  Scriptures.  The  word  in  the  original  signifies 
an  overlooker  or  overseer,  and  is  thus  properly  translated  in  the  English  Testament. 
Acts  xx.  28.  For  the  presbyters  were  the  overseers  of  the  flock  of  Christ  ;  and  it  is 
with  relation  to  the  flock,  and  not  to  other  ministers,  that  the  presbyters  are  called 
bishops :  as  in  the  passage  last  quoted  ;  "  Take  heed  to  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers"  or  bishops.  So  also  in  1  Peter,  chapter  v.  "  Peed 
the  flock  of  God  which  is  among  you,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,"  &c.  Whereas, 
superintendents,  as  the  apostles,  and  by  delegation  from  them,  Timothy  and  Titus, 
were  overseers  or  bishoos  of  other  pastors,  as  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus 
abundantly  prove. 
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such  an  officer  as  would  now  be  called  a  '  bishop.'  *  Thai 
we  may,  with  greater  certainty,  discover  the  truth  in  this  inves- 
tigation, let  us  first  state  what  is  the  peculiar  office  of  a  bishop, 
considered  as  superior  to  a  presbyter  ;  and  then  inquire,  whether 
the  apostles  appointed  any  such  officer  in  the  Church. 

The  peculiar  office  of  a  bishop  consists  in  these  four  particulars. 

1.  In  ordaining  presbyters  and  deacons. 

2.  In  superintending  the  doctrine  of  these  ministers. 

3.  In  superintending  their  conduct. 

4.  In  regulating  those  matters  in  the  Church,  which  are  not 
settled  by  divine  authority. 

Now  these  duties  of  a  superintendent,  or  bishop,  were  com- 
mitted by  the  apostle  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

1.  They  were  appointed  to  ordain  other  ministers,  as  the 
apostles  had  done  before  them.  "  For  this  cause,"  says  the 
apostle  to  Titus,  "left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  ordain 
presbyters  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee  ;'•'  chapter  i.  5. 
So,  likewise,  special  directions  were  given  to  Timothy  respecting 
the  choice  of  those  whom  he  should  ordain  presbyters  or 
deacons.j  Of  these  directions  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. 

2.  They  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  doctrine  of  these 
ministers.  So  says  the  apostle  to  Timothy  :  "  I  besought  thee  to 
abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  I  went  into  Macedonia,  that  thou 
mightest  charge  some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine."  % 

3.  They  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  conduct  of  other 
ministers.  "  Against  a  presbyter  receive  not  an  accusation,  but 
before  two  or  three  witnesses. "||  He  who  is  authorised  to  receive 
accusations,  and  hear  witnesses  against  any  person,  is  authorised 
to  be  the  judge  of  that  person. 

4.  They  were  appointed  to  regulate  such  matters  in  the 
Church,  as  were  not  settled  by  express  divine  command.  "For 
this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order 
the  things  that  are  wanting;"  that  are  left  undone,  as  the  margin 
expresses  it  .§  This  was  a  branch  of  apostolic  authority  which 
is  here  delegated  to  Titus,  as  appears  from  1  Corinthians  ii.  34. 
For,  when  the  apostle  Paul  had  rectified  the  erroneous  manner 
of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper  into  which  the  Corinthians  had 
fallen,  by  stating  to  them  the  nature  of  that  ordinance  according 
to  its  original  institution,  he  adds,  that  he  would  regulate  inferior 
matters  when  he  should  be  present  with  them.  "  And  the  rest 
will  I  set  in  order  when  I  come." 

Some  other  peculiarities  of  the  office  of  superintendent  might 

*  The  reader  must  not  understand  me  as  hinting,  that  this  appropriate  use  f'the 
word  bishop  is  of  modern  date.  By  consulting  ecclesiastical  history  he  will  find, 
that  it  was  used  in  this  appropriate  sense  by  those  who  had  been  contemporary  with 
the  apostle  John,  and  that  the  Christian  Church  continued  to  use  it  in  this  sense  after 
the  death  of  the  epostles.  But  my  observations  are  confined  10  the  account,  which  is 
given  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  New  Testament. 

t  1  Tim.  iii.  J  1  Tim.  i.  3. 

II  1  Tim.  v.  19.  §  Titus  i.  5. 
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perhaps  be  collected  from  the  New  Testament ;  but  these  will 
suffice  to  show,  that  there  was  an  office  in  the  Church,  superior 
to  that  of  presbyter  (but  including  it.)  though  no  name  is  given 
in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  Revelations,  to  the  persons 
who  were  to  fill  that  office  by  delegation  from  the  apostles.  The 
office  itself,  however,  is  described  with  great  clearness ;  and  two 
persons  are  mentioned  to  whom  that  office  was  delegated  oy  the 
apostle  Paul. 

We  will  now  consider  what  was  the  mode  of  appointing  pres- 
byters and  deacons  ;  and  to  whom  was  the  choice  of  persons,  to 
fill  those  offices,  committed. 

The  persons  chosen  were  solemnly  set  apart  by  prayer  and 
imposition  of  hands,  in  which  (if  we  may  form  a  judgment 
from  one  instance)  the  presbytery  joined  with  the  apostle.  In 
the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  the  apostle  Paul  says,  "  Neglect  not 
the  gift  that  is  in  thee,  which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  ;"  chapter  iv.  14. 
In  the  second  Epistle,  speaking,  as  it  seems,  of  the  same  trans- 
action, the  apostle  says,  "  I  put  thee  in  remembrance,  that  thou 
stir  up  the  gift  of  God,  which  is  in  thee,  by  the  putting  on  of  my 
hands;"  chapter  i.  6.  These  passages  are  of  equal  authority, 
and  therefore  prove,  that  the  presbytery  joined  with  the  apostle 
in  the  imposition  of  hands,  when  Timothy  received  the  gift  of 
God,  whatever  that  gift  implied.  Supposing,  then,  the  expres- 
sion to  refer  to  the  ordination  of  Timothy,  and  supposing  this 
ordination  to  be  a  specimen  of  all  other  ordinations,  it  will  then 
follow,  that  the  presbytery  joined  with  the  apostle,  or  some  dele- 
gated superintendent,  in  the  imposition  of  hands ;  but  no  mention 
is  made  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  ordination  to  the  ministry 
by  presbyters,  without  the  presence  of  an  apostle,  or  some  super- 
intendent delegated  by  an  apostle. 

But,  to  whom  was  the  choice  committed  of  persons  who  were 
to  fill  the  office  of  presbyter  or  deacon  ?  To  the  persons  who 
were  delegated  by  the  apostles  to  execute  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent or  bishop  ;  for  thus  runs  the  apostolic  injunction  respect- 
ing ordination:  "  The  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among 
many  witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall 
be  able  to  teach  others  also."  * 

When  the  "  daily  ministration"  of  the  food  provided  for  the 
widows  was  conducted  with  partiality,  the  apostles  desired  the 
people  "  to  look  out  among  themselves,  seven  men  of  honest 
report,  whom  they  appointed  to  serve  the  tables."  Or  when  the 
charitable  contributions  of  the  Corinthians  was  to  be  carried  to 
Jerusalem,  St.  Paul  tells  them,  "that  whomsoever  they  should 
appoint,  them  would  he  send  to  bring  their  liberality  to  Jeru- 
salem."! But  I  recollect  no  instance  of  the  people  choosing  either 
presbyter  or  deacon.     The  seven  men  chosen  to  serve  the  widows, 


*  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  t  1  Cor.  xvi.  3. 
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as  I  have  already  observed,  are  not  called  '  deacons'  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

After  the  traitor  Judas  had  destroyed  himself,  the  disciples,  by 
the  direction  of  Peter,  appointed  two  persons  out  of  the  number 
of  those  who  had  accompanied  our  Lord  through  the  whole  of  his 
ministry,  that  one  might  "  be  ordained  to  be  a  witness,"  with  the 
other  apostles,  "  of  his  resurrection."  The  choice  of  this  person 
was  submitted  to  the  Almighty  by  the  intervention  of  the  lot. 
"  They  prayed,  and  said,  Thou,  Lord,  who  knowest  the  hearts  ol 
all  men,  show  whether  of  these  two  thou  hast  chosen"  This 
was  a  singular  case,  and  was  not  considered  by  the  apostles,  01 
their  delegates,  as  a  precedent  for  future  ordinations. 

Some  persons  have  been  of  opinion,  that  the  original  word, 
used  to  express  the  ordination  of  presbyters  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas,* implies  that  it  was  done  with  the  suffrage,  or  voting,  of 
the  people.  As  this  word  has  been  thus  paraphrased  by  an 
excellent  writer  on  the  New  Testament,!  I  shall  subjoin  a  remark 
or  two  on  this  paraphrase.  The  word  in  this  passage,  translated 
ordained,  does  undoubtedly  imply  a  choice  or  election,  and  did 
in  its  primary  sense,  I  believe,  express  the  election  by  lifting  up 
of  hands.  But  every  person  conversant  in  the  original  language 
of  the  New  Testament  must  know,  that  it  often  signifies  choice 
or  election,  simply,  without  voting.  X  Now,  since  this  is  the 
case,  as  is  allowed  by  the  author  to  whom  I  allude,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  the  votes  of  the  people  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  these  ordinations,  merely  from  the  use  of  that  Greek  word, 
unless  the  context  had  given  some  intimation,  that  the  votes  of 
the  people  directed  the  choice  of  the  apostles.  But  no  such  hint 
is  given  in  the  context.  The  most  fair  method  of  discovering 
the  meaning  of  an  author  in  any  doubtful  word,  is  to  examine  how 
he  uses  that  word  in  other  parts  of  his  writings.  Now  the  word 
here  supposed  to  imply  the  voles  of  the  people,  is  used  but  once 
beside,  I  think,  by  St.  Luke ;  and  there  it  could  not  imply  any 
voting,  or  other  interference  of  the  people,  for  it  is  used  to  express 
the  choice  of  God  himself.  "God  showed  him  openly;  not  to  all 
the  people,  but  unto  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God."  ||  St.  Paul 
does  not  use  this  Greek  word  when  he  commands  Titus  to 
ordain  presbyters,  (Titus  i.  5),§  but  another  word,  which  has  no 
relation  to  the  suffrage,  or  other  interference  of  the  people ;  and 
which  is  properly  translated  ordain  (i.  e.  constitute  or  appoint) 
presbyters. 

There  is  abundant  proof,  that  the  election  of  the  presbyters 
and  deacons  was  to  be  made  by  the  superintendents  who  were 
appointed  to  ordain  them.     For  what  end  does  the  apostle  Paul 

*  XupoTovrioavTCS  &£  avron  irpcofivrtpovs.     Acts  x\v.  23. 
t  Dr.  Doddridge,  Family  Expositor,  Vol.111,  page  228. 

t  The  reader  may  see  many  instances  of  this  collected  by  Dr.  HAMMOND,  i» 
his  note  on  the  text  in  question. 

II  npo»c£^;«porov»7/i£vois  viro  tov  Qtov.     Acts  x.  41. 
§  KaraoTijffflf  Kara  vo\iv  irptoftvTepovs* 
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give  Timothy  and  Titus  such  minute  directions  respecting  the 
character  of  persons  to  be  ordained  by  them,  if  these  directions 
were  not  to  guide  their  choice  ?  After  all  these  directions, 
Timothy  is  commanded  to  use  great  caution  in  his  choice ;  in 
scriptural  language,  to  "  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man."  If  the 
choice  was  not  committed  to  him,  and  his  business  was  only  to 
lay  hands  upon  those  whom  the  votes  of  the  people  presented  to 
him,  it  was  no  matter  how  suddenly  he  laid  his  hands  upon 
them.  Though  these  considerations  seem  quite  sufficient  to 
produce  conviction,  yet  the  evidence  is  not  exhausted ;  for  the 
apostle  expressly  says,  that  the  directions  which  he  gave,  to 
Timothy  concerning  the  character  of  the  persons  to  be  ordained, 
were  designed  to  guide  his  conduct.  "  These  things  write  I  unto 
thee,  hoping  to  come  unto  thee  shortly  ;  but  if  I  tarry  long,  that 
thou  mayest  know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave  thyself  in  the 
house  of  God,  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  God."  * 

The  persons  who  filled  the  office  of  superintendent  or  bishop, 
were  chosen  by  the  apostles  themselves ;  and  allowing  that  no 
delegation  of  their  power  to  choose  successors  is  positively  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament ;  yet  the  office  having  been  estab- 
lished without  any  limit  as  to  its  continuance,  the  Church  of 
Christ  can  only  be  supposed  to  be  left  to  its  own  discretion  with 
respect  to  the  manner  of  continuing  it.  Now  the  superintendent 
was  clearly  the  next  in  station  to  the  apostle,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  ordinary  and  permanent  state  of  the  Church.  And,  with 
respect  to  the  ordination  of  presbyters  and  deacons,  and  the 
regulation  of  inferior  matters  in  the  Church,  he  was  manifestly 
endowed  with  apostolic  power.  The  Christian  Church  will, 
therefore,  make  the  nearest  approach  to  the  primitive  model,  by 
continuing  a  succession  of  superintendents  through  the  interven- 
tion of  their  predecessors  of  the  same  order.  At  any  rate,  a 
succession  of  these  officers  must  be  continued,  if  the  primitive 
model  of  Church  government  is  to  be  pursued ;  for  there  is  no 
instance  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  ordination  of  presbyter  or 
deacon,  either  by  the  people,  or  by  the  presbytery  alone. 

The  importance  of  the  episcopal  office  will  more  clearly  appear, 
if  we  sum  up  and  reduce  into  one  view,  those  passages  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  exhibit  its  peculiar  duties ; 
at  least,  those  which  relate  to  the  four  branches  of  the  office  which 
I  have  already  mentioned. 

Let  us  then  suppose  the  apostle  Paul  to  have  given  the  follow- 
ing commission  to  one  who  was  already  a  presbyter.f 

"  My  dear  Son, — As  my  affairs  have  called  me  out  of  Asia  into 
Greece,  and  I  have  '  besought  thee  to  abide  at  Ephesus  when  I 
went  into  Macedonia ;'  I  think  it  proper  to  give  thee  in  writing 

*  1  Tim.  iii.  14,  15. 

t  To  prevent  interruption  by  quoting  the  chapter  and  verse  of  each  text  as  it  occurs, 
I  shall  only  give  the  text  between  inverted  commas.  The  reader  may  easily  find  the 
passages,  as  they  are  all  contained  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  unless  where 
it  is  otherwise  noted. 
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such  instructions  as  are  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  thy  conduct. 
There  are  many  presbyters  at  Ephesus,  and  these  require  some 
one  to  superintend  them,  as  they  superintend  '  the  flock  over 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  them  overseers.'*  I  have 
observed  with  sorrow,  that  there  are  some  of  them  in  danger  of 
'  giving  heed  to  fables ;'  nay,  who  have  already  '  turned  aside 
unto  vain  jangling;  desiring  to  be  teachers  of  the  law  ;  under- 
standing neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they  affirm.'  Now 
I  beseech  thee,  look  well  to  the  doctrine  of  these  ministers.  If  it 
be  possible,  prevent  error  from  spreading  in  the  Church.  Re- 
member, that  for  this  purpose  I  left  thee  at  Ephesus,  '  that  thou 
mightest  charge  some  that  they  teach  no  other  doctrine,'  than 
that  which  they  have  received  from  me.  '  Of  these  things  put 
them  in  remembrance,  charging  them  before  the  Lord,  that  they 
strive  not  about  words  to  no  profit,  but  to  the  subverting  of  the 
hearers.'  Be  diligent  both  in  government  and  instruction ;  and 
what  thou  hast  learned  from  me,  'these  things  command  and 
teach.'  Exert  the  authority  with  which  I  have  invested  thee,  and 
put  to  silence  improper  teachers.  '  For  there  are  many  unruly 
and  vain  talkers,  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who  subvert 
whole  houses,  teaching  things  which  they  ought  not.'  And  as 
heresy  is  destructive  to  the  purity  of  the  Church,  suffer  not  a 
person  tainted  with  this  contagious  disease  to  remain  in  the  com 
munion  of  the  faithful,  when  repeated  advice  and  counsel  have 
failed  to  reclaim  him.  '  A  man  that  is  a  heretic,  after  the  first 
and  second  admonition,  reject.' 

"  I  also  command  thee,  that  thou  look  well  to  the  conduct  of 
the  ministers  over  whom  I  have  placed  thee.  But  execute  this 
delicate  business  with  discretion.  The  character  of  ministers  is 
of  great  consequence.  And,  although  I  have  appointed  thee  to 
be  the  judge  of  their  conduct,  yet  be  not  hasty  to  condemn  any 
one  without  a  fair  hearing.  '  Against  a  presbyter  do  not  even 
receive  an  accusation,  but  before  two  or  three  witnesses.' 

"  See  that  the  ordinances  appointed  by  Christ  are  observed  in 
the  Church  according  to  his  appointment.  Yet  there  are  many 
inferior  matters  which  thou  must  regulate  as  decency  and  '  good 
order  shall  require. 'f  'For  this  cause  left  I  thee  at  Ephesus, 
that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and 
that  have  hitherto  been  left  undone.' 

"  Use  the  utmost  caution  in  the  choice  of  persons  who  are  to 
execute  the  office  of  ministers.  I  do  not  consider  all  as  forward, 
who  seek  to  be  overseers  of  the  flock  of  Christ  ;  for,  '  if  a  man 
desire  the  office  of  a  bishop,  he  desireth  a  good  work.'  But 
accept  no  candidate  for  this  office,  unless  he  'be  blameless,  vigilant, 
sober,  of  good  behavior,'  and  '  have  a  good  report  of  them  that 
are  without'  the  Christian  Church,  '  lest  he  fall  into  reproach.' 
Do  not  ordain  '  a  novice,  lest,  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil.'    Be  not  hasty  in  forming 


*  Acts  xx.  28.  t  1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 
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thy  judgment  of  men's  characters,  however  fair  they  may  appear, 
'lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  Stir  up  the  gift  of  God  which 
is  in  thee,  by  the  putting  on  of  my  hands,  with  the  laying  on  of 
the  hands  of  the  presbytery.'  And  in  the  solemn  act  of  ordination 
let  the  presbytery  join  with  thee  in  the  imposition  of  hands,  seeing 
thou  canst  not  follow  a  better  example  than  that  which  was  shown 
at  thine  own  ordination.* 

"Finally,  my  son,  'be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  And  the  things  that  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many 
witnesses,  the  same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be 
able  to  teach  others  also.'  " 

These  passages  of  Scripture,  (which,  I  hope,  have  not  been  in 
any  degree  perverted  by  my  paraphrase,)  with  others  of  the  same 
import,  have  satisfied  my  mind,  that  in  the  primitive  Church  there 
were  superintendents,  answering  to  the  officers  now  called 
bishops.  By  what  name  these  should  be  distinguished  in  after 
ages,  is  of  no  consequence.  Whether  they  should  be  itinerant, 
or  stationary ;  whether  they  should  exercise  their  functions  over 
a  small  or  a  large  district;  whether  they  should  stand  totally 
unconnected  with  the  government  under  which  they  might  live, 
or  be  called  to  give  their  advice  in  matters  of  public  concern, 
would  depend  on  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  we  are  not  at 
all  concerned  to  inquire  after  and  enumerate. 


Observations  on  the  Government  of  the  Christian  Church,  during 
the  last  -period  of  the  Sacred  History  contained  in  the  New 
Testament. 

If  we  are  desirous  of  knowing  what  kind  of  government  was 
established  by  divine  authority  in  the  primitive  Church  of  Christ, 
we  must  not  look  for  it  in  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  repre- 
sent the  apostles  and  other  ministers  as  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  the  miraculous  powers  with  which  they  were  endowed  ;  nor 
in  those  passages  which  describe  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Church, 
through  the  violence  of  persecution.  We  must  look  for  it  in 
those  appointments  which  have  an  evident  respect  to  futurity  ; 
and  fix  our  regard  on  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  describe 
the  Church  in  its  most  settled  and  ordinary  state. 

My  inquiries  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  formation  of 
the  Christian  Church  during  the  life  of  the  apostle  Paul.  But  the 
sacred  history  carries  us  somewhat  further,  and  exhibits  the 
government  of  the  Church  at  a  later  period.  The  Epistles  which 
St.  John  was  commanded  to  write  to  the  seven  Churches  in  Asia, 
will  throw  further  light  on  this  subject. 


*  This  is  the  method  enjoined  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chu  rch  in  her  ordinatuw 
service  for  presbyters. 
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St.  John  is  supposed  to  have  out-lived  the  rest  of  the  apostles/* 
and  the  Churches  to  which  he  wrote  seem  to  have  been  for  some 
time  in  a  settled  state.  We  have,  therefore,  a  good  opportunity 
of  learning  from  these  Epistles,  what  was  the  true  apostolic  form 
of  Church  government. 

Our  information  will  chiefly  arise  from  considering  what  kind 
of  minister  was  designed  by  the  term,  "  angels  of  the  Churches." 
I  take  for  granted,  that  the  term  implies  a  minister  of  some 
description.  The  strain  of  the  Epistles,  and  the  distinction  made 
between  the  angel  and  the  people  of  which  the  Church  consisted, 
point  out  this  so  clearly,  that  no  doubt  can  arise  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  is  content  to  take  the  Scriptures  in  their  most 
obvious  meaning. 

It  seems  also  sufficiently  plain,  that  the  angel  was  an  indivi- 
dual person.  He  is  always  addressed  as  such  by  the  inspired 
writers.  And  as  it  is  expressly  said,  that  there  were  seven  angels, 
and  one  in  each  Church,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  contest  on 
this  subject.  I  shall  not  dwell,  therefore,  on  the  absurdity  of  a 
contrary  supposition,  though  that  is  manifest  from  the  minute 
description  which  is  given  of  each  of  the  angels. 

By  the  term  angel  must  then  be  meant,  either  the  sole  pres- 
byter presiding  over  the  congregation  of  Christians  at  Ephesus, 
Smyrna,  &c.  respectively  ;  or  a  superintendent  in  each  Church, 
presiding  over  the  presbyters  as  well  as  over  the  flock. 

In  order  that  we  may  form  our  ideas  on  this  subject  in  exact 
conformity  to  the  Scripture  history,  let  us  consider  the  state  of 
the  first  of  these  Churches  addressed  by  the  apostle  John,  con- 
cerning which  we  have  the  most  ample  information,  and  apply 
our  conclusions  to  the  rest  ,-»i  the  Churches;  in  doing  which,  we 
shall  find  ourselves  supported  by  the  instructions  addressed  to 
the  angels  of  the  other  Churches. 

The  labors  of  St.  Paul  had  been  abundant  in  the  Lesser  Asia. 
He  had  at  one  time  preached  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  at  Ephesus 
"  for  the  space  of  three  months ;"  and,  "  when  divers  were  hard- 
ened, and  believed  not,  but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the 
multitude,  he  departed  from  them,  and  separated  the  disciples, 
disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus.  And  this  conti- 
nued by  the  space  of  two  years  ;  so  that  all  they  which  dwelt  in 
Asia  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  Jews  and  Greeks 
So  that  not  alone  at  Ephesus,  but  almost  throughout  all  Asia, 
this  Paul"  (in  the  language  of  Demetrius)  had  "persuaded  and 
turned  away  much  people."f 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  by  the  "  Church  of  Ephesus"  was 
meant,  not  only  the  Christians  in  that  city,  but  those  also  in  the 
adjacent  country  ;   a  great  number  of  whom  must  have  been 


*  "Domitian  banished  him  into  the  solitary  Isle  of  Patmos,  where  he  was  favored 
with  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  After  Domitian's  death,  he  returned  from  Patmos, 
and  governed  the  Asiatic  Churches.  There  he  remained  till  the  time  ofTrajan." — 
Milner's  Ecclesiastical  History,  Vol.  I.  edit.  2.  page  138. 

t  Acts  xix.  8-10.  26. 
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converted  to  the  truth  during  this  long  residence  of  the  apostle. 
If  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  term  used  by  St.  John,  the  "  angel 
of  the  Church  of  Ephesus"  must  have  been  a  minister  presiding 
over  a  considerable  district.  But  omitting  this  reasonable  sup- 
position, it  is  clear,  that  the  number  of  Christians  residing  in  the 
city  of  Ephesus  was  so  great,  as  to  require  the  care  of  several 
presbyters.  For,  when  St.  Paul  passed  by  this  city  in  his  way 
from  Greece  to  Jerusalem,  he  summoned  these  presbyters  to  meet 
him  at  Miletus.  "  From  Miletus  he  sent  to  Ephesus,  and  called 
the  presbyters  of  the  Church."* 

It  is  certain,  therefore,  by  the  term  "  angel  of  the  Church  of 
Ephesus,"  could  not  be  meant  the  sole  presbyter,  or  minister  of 
the  congregation  of  Christians  at  Ephesus. 

The  angel  of  the  Church  must,  of  consequence,  have  been  the 
superintendent  presiding  over  the  presbyters,  as  well  as  over  the 
flock. 

This  establishment  was  not  new.  It  had  subsisted  for  some 
time  in  the  Church  of  Ephesus,  as  I  have  already  shown,  when 
describing  from  the  Scriptures  the  authority  which  St.  Paul  had 
delegated  to  Timothy.  He  had  been  left  by  the  apostle  at  Ephe- 
sus, to  superintend  the  teaching  and  the  conduct  of  the  presby- 
ters in  that  part ;  and  to  ordain  others,  as  the  state  of  the  Church 
might  require. 

The  Epistle  of  St.  John  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus  shows,  that 
the  same  authority  which  St.  Paul  had  delegated  to  Timothy, 
was  possessed  by  the  angel  of  the  Church  who  resided  at 
Ephesus  when  the  Apocalypse  was  written. 

When  St.  Paul  appointed  Timothy  and  Titus  to  be  superin- 
tendents, @r  bishops,  over  other  presbyters,  he  gave  them  minute 
directions  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct  in  that  important 
office.  It  was  not  necessary  that  such  directions  should  be 
given  to  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches  in  Asia,  as  they  were 
already  settled  officers  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  were  in  the 
actual  exercise  of  those  powers  which  St.  Paul  committed  to 
Timothy  and  Titus.  We  must,  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  the 
duties  of  a  superintendent  amply  displayed  in  these  short  Epistles 
to  the  angels  of  the  seven  Churches,  as  this  had  been  already 
executed  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  St.  John  was  led 
to  mention  the  duties  of  the  office  only  incidentally,  as  the 
persons  who  now  held  it  required  praise  or  reproof,  according  to 
their  respective  conduct  in  the  execution  of  that  office.  But  the 
incidental  mention  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  office,  affords 
as  clear  a  proof  that  it  was  held  by  the  persons  addressed,  as  is 
afforded  by  the  more  minute  description  contained  in  the  Epistles 
to  Timothy  and  Titus. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  that  the  angel  of  the  Church 
of  Ephesus  was  the  superintendent  of  other  ministers,  than  the 
notice  which  is  taken  of  his  authority  to  try  the  pretensions  of 

*  Acts  xx.  17. 
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those  who  laid  a  claim  to  the  highest  office  in  the  Christian 
Church.  "  Thou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles, 
and  are  not :  and  hast  found  them  liars."*  The  angel  of  this 
Church  had  exercised  his  superintending  authority  with  zeal  and 
discretion,  and  now  receives  the  approbation  of  his  conduct  from 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  through  the  hands  of  the  apostle. 

The  same  authority  is  recognised  with  respect  to  the  angel  of 
the  Church  at  Thyatira,  but  in  a  way  of  reproof,  instead  of  com- 
mendation. For,  after  the  apostle  had  expressed  our  Lord's 
approbation  of  his  faith  and  patience,  &c.  it  is  added,  "  Notwith- 
standing I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  sufferest 
that  woman  Jezebel,  who  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach," 
&c.  Now  it  could  not  have  been  the  subject  of  blame  in  the 
angel  of  the  Church  in  Thyatira,  that  he  suffered  this  pretended 
prophetess  to  exercise  her  talents  among  the  Christians  in  that 
city,  or  district,  unless  he  had  possessed  the  authority  of  examin- 
ing the  pretensions  of  those  who  laid  claim  to  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  silencing  improper  teachers ; 
which,  as  hath  been  already  shown,  were  the  functions  of  a 
superintendent;  that  is,  of  a  minister  in  the  Christian  Church, 
who,  ever  since  the  apostolic  age,  has  exclusively  received  the 
title  of  bishop. 

From  these  passages  of  Scripture  lam  convinced  that  Diocesan 
Episcopacy^  was  established  by  divine  authority  in  the  Christian 
Churches  in  Asia,  before  the  death  of  the  apostle  John  ;  and  I 
can  find  no  reason  from  Scripture  to  think  that  the  government 
of  the  Churches  in  Asia  differed  from  that  of  other  Christian 
Churches.  They  were  all  under  the  care  of  the  same  persons;  J 
matters  of  great  concern,  respecting  them  universally,  weie 
determined  by  a  synod  of  the  apostles  and  presbyters  at  Jeru- 
salem ;  ||  and  the  decrees  made  for  the  government  of  the  Churches 
were  distributed  by  Paul  and  Silas,  as  they  went  about  preaching 
the  Gospel. § 

My  duty  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  compels  me  to 
respect  that  authority  which  appears  to  me  so  clearly  to  have 
been  established  by  his  direction;  and  I  pray  God,  that  this 
authority  may  always  be  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  his  "  Church, 
which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  ;"  that  it  may  be 
presented  to  Him  at  length,  "a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing ;  but  holy  and  without  blemish."  T[ 

*  Rev.  ii.  2. 

I'  By  Diocesan  Episcopacy,  I  mean  the  government  of  the  Church  by  'superin- 
tendents' or  '  bishops,'  each  presiding  over  his  own  district,  though  subject  to  a  general 
synod  of  bishops  and  presbyters.     Acts  xv.  6  ;  xvi.  4. 

t  "  That  winch  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of  all  the  Churches."  2  Cor.  xi.  28. 

II  Acts  xv.  6. 

§  "  And  as  they  went  through  the  cities,  they  delivered  them  the  decrees  for  to 
keep,  that  were  ordained  of  the  apostles  and  presbyters  which  were  at  Jerusalem." 
Acts  xvi.  4. 

TT  Eph.  v.  27. 


HYMN    104. 

O  Si  irit  of  the  Living  God  ! 

In  all  thy  plenitnde  of  grace, 
Where'er  the  foot  of  man  hath  trod, 

Descend  on  our  apostate  race ! 

Give  tongues  of  fire  and  hearts  of  love 
To  preach  the  reconciling  word ; 

Give  pow'r  and  unction  from  above, 
Where'er  the  joyful  sound  is  heard. 

Be  darkness,  at  thy  coming,  light ; 

Confusion,  order,  in  thy  path  ; 
Souls  without  strength  inspire  with  migfet 

Bid  mercy  triumph  over  wrath. 

Convert  the  nations ;  far  and  nigh 
The  triumphs  of  the  Cross  record* 

The  name  of  Jesus  glorify, 
Till  ev'ry  people  call  him  Lord 


HYMN     102. 

Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run  ; 
His  kingdom  spread  from  shore  to  shore. 
Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 

To  him  shall  endless  pray'r  oe  made, 
And  praises  throng  to  crown  his  head  ; 
His  name  like  sweet  perfume  shall  rise 
With  ev'ry  morning  sacrifice. 

People  ind  realms,  of  ev'ry  tongue, 
Dwell  on  his  love  with  sweetest  song  j 
And  iniant  voices  shall  proclaim 
Their  early  blessings  on  his  name. 

Blessings  abound  where'er  he  reigns ; 
The  prisoner  leaps  to  burst  his  chains-, 
The  weary  find  eternal  rest, 
And  all  the  sons  of  want  are  blest. 

Where  he  displays  his  healing  povv'r, 
Death  and  the  curse  are  known  no  more 
In  him  the  tribes  of  Adam  boast 
More  blessings  than  their  father  lost. 

Let  ev'ry  creature  rise  and  bring 
Peculiar  honors  to  our  King  : 
Angels  descend  with  songs  again, 
And  earth  repeat  the  loud  amen. 


i    — _w< 
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o  everlasting  liod,  who  hast  ordained  and  jonstituted 
the  services  of  angels  and  men  in  a  wonderful  order 
mercifully  grant,  that  as  the  holy  angels  always  do 
thee  servicf  tn  heaven  ;  so.  by  thy  appointment,  they  may 
succour  and  defend  us  on  earth,  through  jesus  christ  our 
Lord.     Amen. 


O  Almighty  God,  who  hast  knit  together  thine  elect  in 
one  communion  and  fellowship,  in  the  mystical  body  of  thy 
Son,  Christ  our  Lord  ;  grant  us  grace  so  to  follow  thy 
blessed  saints  in  all  virtuous  and  godly  living,  that  we 
may  come  to  those  unspeakable  joys,  which  thou  hast 
prepared  for  those  who  unfeignedly  love  thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


To  back  title  page  of  Tract  15l>. 
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WITNESS  AGAINST  WORLDLY  TIMES. 


We  live  in  very  worldly  times.  No  one  can  doubt  this  who  hoars 
or  reads  ever  so  little  of  what  is  going  on  around  him.  The  times 
are  very  worldly.  We  are  wiser  than  our  forefathers,  but  oniy 
in  the  ways  of  getting  riches.  Trade  and  noise,  ships,  railways, 
roads,  changes  here  and  changes  there,  all  sorts  of  wild  plans  and 
dreams,  we  hear  of  continually,  we  hear  of  nothing  else.  The 
world  speaks  of  nothing  else,  thinks  of  nothing  else.  Men  of  busi- 
ness, from  sunrise  to  sunset,  are  making  money.  Their  hours  are 
all  spent  in  writing  letters,  in  keeping  accounts,  in  going  to  public 
meetings  and  so  on.  Men  in  power  are  struggling  to  keep  their 
enemies  out  of  power  ;  planning,  scheming,  debating,  toiling  con- 
tinually. Tlien  for  people  who  have  less  to  do,  there  are  theatres, 
races,  balls,  gambling-houses,  and  a  hundred  other  sinful  pleasures. 
All  these  are  the  sort  of  things  newspapers  are  so  full  of.  We 
might  almost  think  the  world  was  going  to  last  for  ever,  and  that 
people  never  died  :  only  we  read  there  the  names  of  people  who 
have  just  died,  and  thus  the  world  in  its  own  newspapers  wit- 
nesses against  itself.  Now  when  we  read  or  hear  of  all  these 
things,  of  all  this  early  rising  and  taking  late  rest,  and  eating  the 
bread  of  carefulness,  it  must  sometimes  come  across  us,  "  When 
do  these  people  find  time  to  save  their  souls !  when  do  they  pray? 
when  do  they  repent  ?  when  do  they  hate  the  world  ?  when  do 
they  despise  its  honours'?  when  do  they  neglect  its  gold  and  silver, 
or  sell  all  they  have  and  give  unto  the  poor  ?  when  do  they  find 
time  to  be  Christians  ?  How  strange  to  be  sure  it  all  seems — I 
wonder  what  the  end  of  it  all  will  be  !" — Or  in  another  way,  we 
may  fancy  an  Angel  looking  down  upon  one  of  our  great  cities, 
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and  seeing  the  ways  of  living  among  the  people,  their  greediness 
and  avarice,  and  worldliness  and  sin,  would  he  be  easily  brought 
to  believe  that  all  those  men  were  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  battle,  of 
a  deadly  fight  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  1  Really 
it  is  fearful  to  see  how  the  world  goes  on,  so  high,  so  careless,  so 
proud,  so  antichristian,  as  if  there  were  no  Holy  Trinity,  no  Heaven, 
no  Cross,  no  Angels,  no  Dead  Men,  no  Churches.  It  is  fearful. 
But  there  will  be  an  end  of  it  all ;  and  that  end  will  be  more  fear- 
ful still. — God  give  us  grace  to  hate  it  with  deep  and  perfect 
hatred  !  It  is  His  enemy. 

This  is  the  world  then,  which  we  see.  It  wishes  to  be  seen. 
It  does  not  hide  itself.  It  is  proud  of  itself.  It  thinks  itself  fair 
and  beautiful,  and  glorious  and  wise,  like  Jezebel  with  her  painted 
face.  But  there  are  other  people,  a  few  at  any  rate,  perhaps  many, 
God  only  knoweth,  who  do  not  live  in  this  world,  in  the  devil's 
world,  but  in  Christ's  Church :  people  who  cluster  quietly  around 
the  Cross  of  Christ  in  prayer  and  repentance.  They  go  to  their 
daily  labour  in  the  fields,  or  in  the  counting-house,  or  at  the  manu- 
factory, just  as  other  people  do,  nay,  more  regularly,  more  indus- 
triously, more  soberly  than  others.  But  their  hearts  are  not  there. 
They  are  set  on  things  above.  They  live  in  heaven.  They  are 
being  with  Christ;  they  are  one  with  Him  and  He  with  them, 
their  life  is  hid  with  Him  in  God.  Their  souls  are  swelling  with 
immortal  hopes,  and  what  are  this  world's  brightest  things  to 
them  1  The  loud  and  merry  noises  of  the  world  are  as  little  to  them 
as  the  running  of  a  stream,  for  the  song  of  angels  is  ever  in  their 
ears.  They  have  a  different  sun  and  moon  from  other  men.  For 
the  Lamb  of  God  is  Himself  their  bright  and  shining  Sun,  and  the 
Church,  through  which  He  shines  and  sheds  His  beauty,  is  their 
faithful  and  perpetual  Moon. 

Now  it  is  clear  we  must  all  grant  that  the  times  are  very  world- 
ly. We  must  all  see  that  people  who  live  the  sort  of  life  we  read 
of  in  the  newspapers,  cannot  think  much  about  their  souls.  But 
then  some  of  us  who  have  neither  honours  nor  riches  nor  busi- 
ness, may  not  exactly  see  how  all  this  concerns  us  or  what  we 
have  to  do  with  it.  The  times  are  worldly  it  is  true.  But  what 
is  that  to  us  ?  We  did  not  make  them  so.  We  cannot  help  it. 
They  can  do  us  no  harm.  They  cannot  make  us  worldly.  Now 
this  is  just  the  very  thing  I  wish  you  to  see.  The  times  being 
worldly  does  very  much  concern  us.     They  can  do  us  harm. 
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They  do  make  us  worldly.  We  are  concerned  in  it  many  ways; 
it  makes  God  angry  with  us  as  a  nation,  it  may  make  Him  punish 
our  children  for  it — it  tempts  us  to  be  worldly,  it  tempts  our  friends 
and  relations  and  makes  them  worldly,  and  does  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  our  bodies  and  souls  which  we  cannot  now  see  or  un- 
derstand. So  then,  though  we  may  have  neither  honours  nor 
wealth,  nor  business,  yet  are  we  very  much  concerned  in  the 
times  being  worldly :  and  a  very  great  duty  it  is  for  all  of  us  to 
protect  ourselves  against  their  worldliness,  and  keep  it  at  a  dis- 
ance  ;  which  God,  blessed  be  His  Holy  Name,  gives  us  the  means 
of  doing  in  His  Son's  Church. 

When  we  say  the  times  are  worldly,  we  mean  that  people  are 
always  thinking  of  and  loving  things  they  see,  things  seen,  things 
temporal,  things  that  profit  them  here  and  are  not  much  set  by  in 
heaven  :  times  when  people  think  of  riches,  honour,  power,  happi- 
ness and  mirth,  of  life  and  health  and  good  spirits,  of  elegance  and 
comfort,  and  beauty,  and  love,  and  prosperity,  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, marrying  and  giving  in  marriage ;  times  when  people  do  not 
think  of  death,  of  judgment,  of  Baptism,  of  Bibles,  of  Churches,  of 
Holy  Communions,  of  constant  prayer,  of  fastings  and  watchings, 
of  self-denial  and  hard  penance.  Worldly  times  are  times  when 
all  the  world,  but  a  few,  seem  to  have  agreed  with  each  other  to 
forget  all  these  things,  and  to  say  nothing  about  them ;  not  to 
take  the  trouble  to  deny  them,  but  simply  to  forget  them.  This  is 
worldliness. 

Now  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  opposed  to  worldliness. 
The  Church  herself  is  the  world's  enemy.  She  is  set  down  in 
the  earth  by  Christ  to  fight  with  the  world  and  to  get  the  better 
of  it :  which  she  will  do  because  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  is  with 
her  and  in  her.  But  there  are  some  particular  portions  of  Christian 
truth,  which  recommend  themselves  to  us,  as  leading  us  from  the 
world,  lifting  us  above  it,  making  us  humble  with  great  thoughts 
and  cheerful  with  great  hopes  :  doctrines  which  carry  us  off  from 
ourselves,  and  save  us  from  selfishness,  which  is  meanness.  Among 
these  are  the  doctrines  of  Angels  and  communion  with  the  Dead. 
The  Church  calls  us  on  St.  Michael's  day  to  meditate  on  the 
wonderful  order  of  Angels  ;  and  if  we  have  made  right  use  of  that 
day,  year  by  year,  doubtless  we  have  been  saved  from  many  bad 
tnoughts  and  evil  wishes  ;  for  all  God's  truth  has  a  blessing  along 
with  it  to  do  us  good  and  make  us  pure.    Again,  the  Feast  of  All 
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Saints,  leads  us  to  the  solemn  consideration  of  communion  with 
the  Dead :  and  to  think  of  it  in  this  lisrht  as  a  safeguard  against 
worldliness. 

These  two  subjects  of  sacred  thought,  the  holy  Angels  and  the 
Dead,  are  great  safeguards  to  us  in  these  days.  The  noise  of  the 
world,  the  bustle  of  commerce,  the  pride  of  science,  our  self-praise, 
our  flattery  of  one  another,  our  foolish  complacency  in  our  national 
greatness,  our  idolatrous  worship  of  success  in  life ;  all  these  are 
so  many  humours  of  an  age  that  has  forgotten  the  Invisible  World 
which  surrounds  us,  and  is  among  us.  We  treat  God's  works 
lightly,  and  give  profane  judgments  upon  them  !  We  have  for- 
gotten our  own  place  in  God's  sight,  as  grievously  corrupt  and 
very  far  departed  from  original  righteousness.  We  do  not  re- 
member that  our  only  dignity  is  in  our  being  knit  up  with  the 
invisible  world  of  spirit,  and  joined  to  a  spiritual  brotherhood, 
through  Christ  our  Head  ;  and  that  our  greatness  is  in  our  con- 
tempt of  earth,  and  all  it  has  to  give  or  show.  It  is  an  age  of  in- 
tellect-worship, of  gross  material  views,  of  money-making,  and  of 
a  poor,  heaven-forgetting  science.  For  science,  surely,  if  it  were 
true  and  right,  should  deepen  our  humility,  seeing  that  its  discover- 
ies keep  adding  to  the  number  of  half-truths  and  natural  mysteries 
far  beyond  what  they  contribute  to  the  stock  of  definite  knowledge. 
The  fear  or  love  of  beings  and  things  invisible  is  counted  either 
poetry  and  so,  harmless,  or  superstition  and  so,  contemptible.  And 
we  are  thus  led  by  the  cold  and  rigid  temper  of  the  age  to  lower 
the  mystery  of  our  Lord's  Person,  His  Church,  and  His  gifts,  the 
Sacraments  ;  and,  as  to  the  Angels  and  the  Dead,  we  do  not  deem 
it  worth  while  to  think  much  about  them.  They  do  us  no  good, 
and  they  are  beyond  our  doing  them  good.  So  we  say.  We  are 
angry  if  people  try  to  make  more  of  them.  Ease  and  luxury  and 
literary  self-congratulation  want  to  have  as  little  of  a  spiritual 
world  interfering  with  them  in  this  life  as  possible.  Now  as  one 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  Church  doctrine  witnesses  against 
worldly  times,  let  us  take  the  Church's  giving  us  two  feast-days, 
one  in  which  to  think  about  the  Angels,  another  in  which  to  me- 
ditate upon  the  Dead. 

I.  The  holy  Angels.  I  will  not  bring  together  here  the  teaching 
of  Scripture  regarding  the  order  and  offices  of  Angels ;  although 
it  is  now-a-days  little  attended  to,  and  would  astonish  many  people 
if  fairly  drawn  out.     Yet  one  is  not  certain  that  it  might  not  pro- 
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^?e  ridicule,  and  so  give  occasion  to  grievous  sin  in  such  as  are 
light-minded.     Those  who  wish  to  gain  deeply  practical,  conso- 
ling, and  elevating  views  on  the  subject,  may  be  drawn  thereto  by 
the  services  and  lessons  appointed  by  the  Church  for  the  Feast 
of  St.  Michael.     In  this  place  I  rather  wish  to  treat  the  doctrine 
as  a  witness  against  worldly  times,  to  set  forth  the  way  in  which 
our  thoughts  should  be  influenced  by  it  in  privacy,  at  our  prayers 
or  our  readings,  on  our  beds  by  night,  in  our  walks,  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  we  love,  on  our  journeys,  in  churches,  or  at  times 
in  mixed  society,  when  the  conversation  becomes  any  way  un- 
chaste, or  runs  into  inexpedient  jesting  or  light  words  about  the 
Church  and  her  customs,  when  God's  Name  falls  unthinkingly 
from  any  one,  when  low  views  are  put  forward,  or  worldly  per- 
plexing arguments  are  forced  uncourteously  upon  religious  people. 
In  all  such  cases  the  thought  of  the  Angels  may  keep  us  safe  from 
taint,  where  one  would  be  backward  to  invite  thoughts  more  high 
and  awful  still.     Now  for  fear  any  thing  which  might  be  said 
should  seem  what  people  call  poetical,  by  which  they  mean  unreal 
and  not  binding,  the  doctrine,  viewed  as  a  witness  against  worldly 
times,  shall  be  stated  in  the  language  of  Bishop  Bull,  one  of  the 
gravest  Doctors  of  the  modern  English  Church,  and  of  all  men, 
from  the  frame  of  his  mind  as  well  as  his  deep  learning,  least  like- 
ly to  be  carried  away  by  poetry,  or  drawn  unawares  into  beautiful 
but  untheological  language. 

"It  is  true  indeed,"  says  the  Bishop,*  "the  good  Angels  do 
not  now  ordinarily  appear  in  visible  forms,  or  speak  by  audible 
voices  to  men,  as  in  ancient  times  they  did.  After  God  had  once 
spoken  unto  men  by  His  Own  Son,  manifested  in  the  flesh,  and 
by  Him  fully  revealed  His  will  to  the  world,  and  confirmed  that 
revelation  by  a  long  succession  of  unquestionable  miracles,  there 
was  no  such  need  of  angelical  appearances,  for  the  instruction, 
consolation,  and  confirmation  of  the  faithful.  The  succeeding 
ages  do  indeed  afford  us  very  credible  relations  of  some  such  ap- 
paritions now  and  then  ;  but  ordinarily,  I  say,  the  government  of 
Angels  over  us  is  now  administered  in  a  secret  and  invisible 
manner.  Hence  too  many  have  been  inclined  either  flatly  to 
deny,  or  at  least  to  call  in  question,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we 
are  now  upon.     But  they  have  souls  very  much  immersed  in  flesh, 
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who  can  apprehend  nothing  but  what  touches  and  affects  their 
senses ;  and  they  that  follow  this  gross  and  sensual  way  of  pro- 
cedure, must  at  last  necessarily  fall  into  downright  epicurism,  to 
deny  all  particular  Providence  of  God  over  the  sons  of  men,  and 
to  ascribe  all  events  to  those  causes  that  are  next  tDthem. 

"  But  besides,  although  the  ministry  of  Angels  be  now  for  the 
most  part  invisible,  yet  to  the  observant  it  is  not  altogether  in- 
\iscernible. 

"  We  may  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  secret  Providence  over  us 
in  many  instances,  of  which  I  shall  note  a  few.  How  often  may 
we  have  observed  strong,  lasting,  and  irresistible  impulses  upon 
our  minds  to  do  certain  things  we  can  scarce  for  the  present  tell 
why  or  wherefore,  the  reason  and  good  success  of  which  we  after- 
wards plainly  see  )  So,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  oftentimes  sud- 
den and  unexpected  accidents,  as  we  call  them,  cast  in  our  way, 
to  divert  us  from  certain  enterprises  we  are  just  ready  to  engage 
in,  the  ill  consequences  whereof  we  do  afterwards,  but  not  till 
then,  apprehend.  Again,  how  strange  many  times  are  our  present 
thoughts  and  suggestions  in  sudden  and  surprising  dangers  !  We 
then  upon  the  spot  resolve  and  determine  as  well  as  if  we  had  a 
long  time  deliberated,  and  taken  the  best  advice  and  counsel ; 
and  we  ourselves  afterwards  wonder  how  such  thoughts  came  into 
our  minds.  Hither  also  we  may  refer  that  lucky  conspiracy  of 
circumstances,  which  we  sometimes  experience  in  our  affairs  and 
business,  otherwise  of  great  difficulty ;  when  we  light  upon  the 
nick  of  opportunity ;  when  the  persons,  whose  counsel  or  assist- 
ance we  most  need,  strangely  occur,  and  all  things  fall  out  accord- 
ing to  our  desire,  but  beyond  our  expectation.  What  strange 
ominous  bodings  and  fears  do  many  times  on  a  sudden  seize  upon 
men  of  certain  approaching  evils,  whereof  at  present  there  is  no 
visible  appearance  !  And  have  we  not  had  some  unquestionable 
instances  of  men  not  inclined  to  melancholy,  strongly  and  unalter- 
ably persuaded  of  the  near  approach  of  their  death,  so  as  to  be  able 
punctually  to  tell  the  very  day  of  it,  when  they  have  been  in  good 
health,  and  neither  themselves  nor  their  friends  could  discern  any 
present  natural  cause  for  such  a  persuasion,  and  yet  the  event 
proved,  that  they  were  not  mistaken  1  And  although  I  am  no  doter 
on  dreams,  yet  I  verily  believe,  that  some  dreams  are  monitory, 
above  the  power  of  fancy,  and  impressed  upon  us  by  some  superior 
influence.     For  of  such  dreams,  we  have  plain  and  undeniable  in- 
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stances  in  history,  both  sacred  and  profane,  and  in  our  own  age 
and  observation.  Nor  shall  I  so  value  the  laughter  of  sceptics, 
and  the  scoffs  of  the  epicureans,  as  to  be  ashamed  to  profess,  that 
I  myself  have  had  some  convincing  experiments  of  such  impres- 
sions. Now  it  is  no  enthusiasm,  but  the  best  account  that  can  be 
given  of  them,  to  ascribe  these  things  to  the  ministry  of  those  in- 
visible instruments  of  God's  Providence,  that  guide  and  govern 
our  affairs  and  concerns,  namely,  the  Angels  of  God. 

"  However  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  holy  Angels  are  appoint- 
ed by  Divine  Providence  as  the  guardians  of  good  men  (as,  and 
whilst  they  are  such)  in  all  their  ways,  and  throughout  the  whole 
jourse  of  their  lives.  For  of  this,  as  you  have  heard,  the  Holy 
Scriptures  (to  which  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  give 
credit)  often  and  most  expressly  speak  ;  and  the  wiser  heathens 
themselves  acknowledged  as  much,  though  they  called  those  bless- 
ed instruments  of  God's  Providence  over  the  virtuous  by  other 
lames  than  we  do,  as  by  that  of  '  good  geniuses,'  and  the  like,  as 
hath  been  before  observed. 

"  This  theme  of  Angelical  Ministry  is  indeed  very  pregnant,  and 
nath  administered  abundant  matter  to  exercise  the  more  curious 
»vits,  who  have  raised  very  many  questions  about  it  of  more  subtlety 
man  profit. 

"  But  for  my  own  part,  being  truly  conscious  to  myself  of  my 
infirmity,  and  believing  that  what  I*  discourse  at  this  time  of  the 
ministry  of  the  holy  Angels,  I  deliver  in  the  presence  of  some  of 
those  heavenly  Ministers,  I  shall  be  very  careful  to  keep  myself 
within  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  sobriety." 

II.  Fellowship  icith  the  Dead.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  All  Saints' 
Day,  as  that  of  the  holy  Angels  'is  of  St.  Michael's.'  It  is  not  a 
doctrine  the  world  likes  to  think  upon.  It  leads  our  thoughts  to  a 
place  and  a  time,  where  all  the  world  values  most,  has  vanished 
away.  It  is  continually  drawing  our  affections  heavenwards  ;  and 
making  us  so  cheerful  and  contented  in  ourselves  that  we  stand  in 
no  need  of  the  world's  noisy  mirth  and  loud  happiness.  We  are 
not  alone  in  our  Christian  course.  We  on  earth  do  not  make  up 
the  whole  of  Christ's  Church.  We  are  but  a  small  part  of  it.  AH 
the  holy  men  who  ever  lived  since  Christ  ascended  up  on  high, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  belong  to  it  still  in  that 
place  of  rest  where  now  they  are,  in  Abraham's  bosom.  All  those 
who,  like  their  Lord,  were  crucified,  or  beheaded,  or  broken  on 
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wheels,  or  eaten  by  lions,  or  frozen  in  ice,  or  consumed  in  crueJ 
fires,  all  these  belong  to  it,  belong  to  us,  hold  communion  with  us, 
and  we  with  them.  All  the  good  and  holy  men  of  England  are  in 
it  likewise  ;  and  England,  in  old  time,  was  proverbially  the  "  land 
of  Saints."  Europe  called  it  so.  Many  kings  and  queens  have 
been  born  and  reigned  and  died ;  years  have  rolled  away,  great 
changes  have  been  made  all  over  the  island ;  but  all  the  holy 
bishops,  lords,  doctors,  priests,  and  poor  people,  who  there  are 
equal  to  the  highest,  for  none  are  poor  in  Christ,  Who  is  Himself 
unsearchable  riches,  all  these,  though  they  are  dead,  may  hold 
communion  with  us  and  we  with  them.  When  the  Churches  we 
worship  in  are  as  full  as  they  will  hold,  how  little  is  the  company 
within,  compared  with  the  silent  and  invisible  congregation  of 
dead  men.  They  all  hold  communion  with  us,  and  we  with  them. 
The  world  has  got  a  bad,  cold  heart.  It  is  sometimes  very  kind 
to  people  while  it  sees  them,  but  when  they  go  away  it  forgets 
them.  It  cannot  remember  any  thing  out  of  sight.  It  forgets  the 
dead.  But  surely  it  must  be  an  unaffectionate  thing,  yea,  a  great 
sin,  to  forget  the  dead.  They  have  gone  nearer  Christ  than  we 
are.  They  see  greater  things  than  we  see.  They  are  safe 
from  the  world,  which  we  are  not.  Surely  the  memories  of  the 
holy  dead  are  greatly  to  be  honoured  and  had  in  remembrance 
among  us.  You  would  not  like  to  be  told,  if  any  of  you  had  lost  a 
very  dear  friend,  that  you  would  soon  forget  him,  and  be  as  happy 
as  ever  you  were,  and  not  be  sad  when  you  saw  his  grave,  nor 
think  of  him  every  year  when  the  day  of  his  death  came  round. 
ft  would  not  seem  affectionate.  Yet  surely  we  all  do  something 
of  this  sort  when  we  forget  our  brethren  departed  in  the  Lord. 
Now  let  us  see  wrhat  sort  of  feelings  Holy  Scripture  expects  us 
to  have  towards  the  Dead.  A  few  passages  will  be  enough  tc 
show  that  we  ought  to  think  a  good  deal  about  them  ;  and  that  is 
all  I  wish  to  show  just  now :  I  shall  say  nothing  of  their  state  ;  of 
what  we  owe  them,  or  what  they  may  do  for  us.  This  will  be 
enough  to  teach  us  how  the  continual  quiet  thought  of  them  would 
keep  the  world  out  of  our  hearts. 

St.  Paul,  in  contrasting  the  Christian  with  the  Jewish  Churchv 
gives  us  a  list  of  all  the  great  and  glorious  things  to  which  the 
Church  brings  us,  as  members  of  the  Body  of  Christ.  Ye  are 
come,  he  saith  not,  ye  shall  come,  or  ye  may  come  if  ye  are  holy 
but  "  Ye  are  come,"*  come  already,  "  to  Mount  Sion  and  the 

*  Heb.  xii.  22. 
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heavenly  Jerusalem,  to  an  innumerable  compauy  of  angels,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect."  This  is  a  very  plain  pas- 
sage. Then  again  we  are  taught,  if  one  member  of  Christ's 
Body*  suffer,  then  all  the  members  suffer  with  it,  or  one  member 
be  joyful,  all  the  members  rejoice  with  it.  Thus  the  invisible 
Church,  the  Dead  in  the  Lord,  who  are  more  honourable  mem- 
bers of  His  Body  than  we  are,  suffer  and  rejoice  with  the  Church 
on  earth,  and  hold  communion  with  it.  We  on  earth  are  or  ought 
to  be  anxious  with  a  holy  impatience  for  the  end  of  this  world  and 
the  filling  of  the  thrones,  and  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom. — 
We  pray  every  day  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Thy  kingdom  come, 
and  we  ought  to  live  up  to  what  we  pray,  or  any-how  try  to  make 
our  words  real.  Now  the  Dead  also  as  well  as  ourselves  are  im- 
patient for  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  for  from  underneath 
the  Altar  they  cry,  How  long  ?  f  So  again  Holy  Scripture  leads 
our  thoughts  towards  the  Dead  in  another  way,  for  two  opposite 
reasons.  The  Dead  leave  their  sins  behind  them,  and  the  living 
are  punished  for  them.  Diligent,  hard-workisg  sons  are  often 
punished  for  the  sins  of  drunken  fathers,  long  after  their  death. — 
Their  property  is  spent  and  lost,  or  their  good  name  gone,  or  dis- 
eases inherited,  or  a  hundred  other  miserable  consequences  of  sin 
and  chambering  and  wantonness.  So,  for  example,  we  are  all  of 
us  punished  for  Adam's  sin.  His  sin,  because  it  was  the  first  pin, 
never  dies.  It  has  lived  all  along.  We  are  conceived  in  it,  and 
born  in  it,  and  were  it  not  for  Holy  Baptism,  we  should  all  be  lost 
in  it,  as  many  still  are  wilfully  in  spite  of  Baptism.  Therefore  it 
is,  because  of  what  is  said  in  the  second  commandment,  I  will 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  that  in  the  Litany 
we  say,  Remember  not,  Lord,  our  offences,  nor  the  offences  of 
our  forefathers.  This  then  is  a  very  good  reason  why  we  should 
think  much  and  often  of  the  Dead  :  we  are  concerned  in  their  sins 
and  the  punishment  thereof.  But  we  should  think  of  the  Dead  too 
for  a  quite  opposite  reason  :  that  we  often  reap  the  blessings  of 
their  piety  and  goodness.  All  things,  good  words,  good  works, 
good  thoughts,  all  things  which  have  Christ  in  them  are  fruitful 
and  multiply.  They  are  never  done  multiplying.  God  will  "keep 
the  good  deeds  of  man  as  the  apple  of  the  eye,  and  give  repent- 
&  ice  to  his  sons  and  daughters.";);     Thus  many  a  time  was  Judah 

*  1  Cor.  xii.  2G.  t  Rev.  vi.  10.  I  Esclus.  svii.  22. 
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spared  the  punishment  of  sin,  for  David's  sake,  for  My  servant 
David's  sake,  said  the  Almighty.     God  loved  David,  and  David's 
goodness  was  graciously  and  mercifully  allowed  by  God  to  stand 
as  a  reason  why  Judah  should   be  spared  yet  awhile.     So  too  in 
the  Christian  Church,  there  was  a  time  when  the  wicked  Roman 
Emperor,  Dioclesian,  tried  to  burn  all  the  Bibles  in  the  world.  He 
ruled  almost  in  every  country,  and  he  gave  orders  that  on  a  cer- 
tain day  ail  the  Bishops  and  Priests  should  bring  the  Bibles  of  their 
Churches  to  the  heathen  magistrates  to  be  destroyed.     Now  in 
those  days  there  was  no  printing,  and  so  books  were  very  scarce 
indeed  ;  so  that  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  hard  for  a  Roman 
Emperor  to  have  got  them  all  into  his  power  and  made  away  with 
them.     But  God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  most  of  His  servants,  the 
Bishops  and  Priests,  to  hide  the  copies  of  the  Holy  Bible,  and  to 
bury  them  or  send  them  away  to  be  kept  by  people  who  would 
never  be  suspected  of  having  them.   The  emperor  had  the  Bishops 
and  Priests  tortured  and  imprisoned,  and  put  many  to  death  to 
frighten  them.    But  Christ  was  with  them  and  strengthened  them. 
They  would  not  reveal  the  secret,  and  the  Bibles  were  preserved. 
Now  what  would  have  been  our  religious  condition,  if  the  Emperor 
had  had  his  will,  if  the  Bishops  and  Priests  had  been  cowardly  men, 
or  counted  their  lives  dear  unto  themselves,  and  had  not  suffered 
sharp  pains  and  long  tortures  for  Christ's  sake  1    We  are  now 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  courage  and  holy  deaths.     In  low 
spirits,  in  affliction,  in  sickness,  we  can  turn  to  our  Bibles,  and  get 
new  hope  continually,  and  fresh  light  springing  up  in  our  hearts 
from  them.     It  is  so  easy  we  never  imagine  it  could  have  been 
otherwise.     Yet  it  might  have  been  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
holy  piety  and  strong  zeal  of  those  Bishops  and  Priests,  hundreds 
of  years  ago.     Now  is  it  right,  is  it  gentle,  is  it  affectionate,  to 
forget  these  holy  Dead  1    Ought  we  not,  as  soon  as  we  hear  of 
their  goodness,  to  praise  God  for  it,  and  to  think  affectionately  of 
them  ]    So  too,  to  come  nearer  home  to  ourselves,  people  often 
derive  great  blessings  in  this  life  from  religious  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers :  not  only  from  their  good  example  or  good  teaching,  but 
after  their  deaths.     Other  men  respect  us  and  do  us  good,  and 
help  us  in  difficulties,  and  are  kind  to  us,  because  of  the  religious- 
ness of  our  dead  relations.     Surely  then  it  is  a  cold-hearted  and 
ungrateful  thing  to  forget  them,  or  to  think  little  and  seldom  abou 
them.     Here  then  is  another  very  good  reason  for  thinking  muca 
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about  the  Dead  :  their  goodness  lives  after  them,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  and  in  the  reward  thereof. 

Now,  of  course,  if  any  one  wants  to  know  what  Scripture  means 
and  wishes  about  any  thing,  he  would  naturally  and  at  once  go  to 
the  Church  to  learn.  This  is  what  our  Saviour  appointed  as  the 
Church's  office,  to  be  "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth :"  to 
lead  His  members  and  her  children  into  His  truth.  The  Church 
does  not  teach  any  thing  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  we  also  may 
not  interpret  Scripture  contrary  to  her.  So  then  we  think  that 
if  Scripture  intended  us  to  think  often  and  much  about  the  Dead, 
our  Church  in  the  Prayer  Book  will  teach  us  to  do  so.  And  this 
is  the  case.  At  the  Holy  Communion  we  bless  God's  "  holy 
Name  for  all  His  servants  departed  this  life  in  His  faith  and  fear ; 
beseeching  Him  to  give  us  grace  so  to  follow  their  good  examples, 
that  with  them  we  may  be  partakers  of  His  heavenly  kingdom  ;'" 
and  then  again  we  pray,  "  most  humbly  beseeching  Thee  to  grant 
that  by  the  merits  and  passion  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and 
through  faith  in  His  Blood,  we  and  all  Thy  whole  Church  (of 
which,  of  course,  the  Dead  are  the  largest  and  most  important 
part)  may  obtain  remission  of  our  sins  and  all  other  benefits  of  His 
Passion :"  and  in  the  Burial  Service  we  pray  God  to  hasten  His 
kingdom,  "  that  we,  with  all  those  that  are  departed  in  the  true 
faith  of  Thy  holy  Name,  may  have  our  perfect  consummation 
and  bliss,  both  in  body  and  soul,  in  Thine  eternal  and  everlasting 
glory." 

This  then  is  the  way  in  which  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Church 
teach  us  to  regard  the  Dead  and  think  about  them,  and  hold  com- 
munion with  them,  and  long  after  them,  and  follow  their  good 
examples.  Now  let  us  see  the  holy  fruits  which  this  duty,  rightly 
performed,  would  produce  in  our  life  and  conversation. 

Thinking  of  the  Dead,  would  keep  us  from  worldliness  and 
selfishness.  While  our  thoughts  and  affections  are  set  steadily 
:>n  the  things  of  an  unseen  world,  we  shall  be  safe  from  the  dan- 
gers and  temptations  of  things  seen  and  temporal.  We  should  be 
gradually  drawn  from  the  love  of  money  and  of  honours,  and  too 
great  attention  to  business,  drawn  from  these  and  led  to  Christ 
crucified,  by  Whom  and  through  Whom  alone,  the  holy  Dead 
have  fought  the  good  fight,  and  are  now  passed  further  into  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven.  Thinking  of  the 
Dead  will  keep  us  from  bad  thoughts,  from  impure  thoughts  and 
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unclean  sins,  which  tliis  age  is  full  of  and  cares  little  about  and 
treats  as  venial,  though  they  are  deadly  sins.  Who  among  us,  if 
he  were  left  alone  with  a  dead  body,  could  feel  the  risings  of  lust 
or  anger  or  pride  1  Would  not  the  calm,  white,  motionless  face  of 
the  dead  keep  down  the  risings  of  sin  I  Would  it  not  have  power 
to  make  us  full  of  thoughts  as  quiet  and  solemn,  as  its  own  solemn 
self!  When  any  of  us  lose  a  father  or  mother,  a  brother  or  sister, 
or  a  dear  friend,  do  we  not  for  a  long  while  after  feel  that  sadness 
keeps  us  from  sin  1  We  are  not  proud,  we  are  not  angry,  we  are 
not  lustful  when  we  are  sad.  Sorrow  is  better  than  laughter. — 
Sorrow  keeps  us  from  sin.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  one 
we  love,  we  feel,  if  we  may  say  so  reverently,  as  we  feel  after  we 
have  been  at  the  Holy  Communion  :  silent  and  thoughtful,  quiet, 
gentle  and  full  of  good-will  to  every  body  who  comes  near  us,  and 
inclined  to  prayer.  The  devil  seems  to  depart  from  us  for  a  sea- 
son, and  not  to  trouble  us  with  temptation  ;  as  knowing  that  we 
have  been  with  Christ,  and  that  now  even  our  weak  sinful  bodies 
are  too  holy  a  place  for  him.  Thinking  of  the  Dead  will  make  us 
kind-hearted,  meek,  and  forgiving.  Rudeness,  anger,  spite,  ridi- 
cule, noisiness,  we  have  no  room  for  all  these  when  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  thoughts  of  the  quiet  and  peaceful  Dead.  We  move 
softly  about  a  room  where  a  dead  body  lies  ;  not  as  though  our 
footsteps  could  awaken  it  or  disturb  it,  but  still  it  comes  natural  to 
us  to  move  softly  ;  it  would  seem  rude  to  make  a  noise.  It  is  the 
strong  power  the  dead  body  has  over  us.  So  it  is  in  our  souls 
when  we  are  thinking  of  the  Dead. 

Thinking  of  the  Dead  sets  forth  the  power  of  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
the  power  to  heal,  to  save,  to  make  the  dead  alive.  What  was 
there  the  Cross  of  Christ  did  not  constrain  their  love  to  do  1  Did 
it  not  drive  them  from  one  end  of  this  broad  earth  unto  the  other? 
Was  not  the  Gospel  heard,  as  the  sound  of  good  church  bells,  in 
every  coast  of  the  poor  dark  heathen,  in  the  coast  of  our  fathers, 
the  heathen  English  1  In  sun  and  frost,  in  wind  and  rain,  in  the 
scorning  cities  and  colleges  of  the  rich  and  wise,  as  well  as  in  the 
rude  huts  and  mud-built  villages  of  the  cruel  savage,  did  they  not 
bear  the  Cross,  and  lift  it  up  on  high,  and  plant  it  in  the  earth,  and 
water  it  with  prayer,  and  oft-time  feed  it  with  their  blood  ]  The 
Cross  then  is  no  word,  no  name,  no  sweet  imagination.  People 
do  not  die  for  names  The  Cross  was  unto  the  dead,  the  Cross  is 
unto  us,  the  power,  the  very  mighty  power  of  God.     Deep  wood, 
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high  hill,  cold  sea  and  sandy  desert,  all  have  seen  and  heard  the 
Cross.  The  Dead  took  it  there,  the  great,  brave-hearted  Dead. 
And  then  shall  we  forget  them,  as  if  they  cared  not  how  the  Cross 
fared  now  on  earth  ?  Christ  is  the  head  of  all  of  us,  the  dead  and 
living,  the  Holy  Ghost  knits  dead  and  living  into  one  fellowship 
and  holy  communion,  He  joins  us  to  our  Head  by  joints  and  bands, 
full  of  heavenly  nourishment,  poured  in  and  out  of  each  other,  like 
veins  in  our  bodies,  which  are  a  shadow  of  Christ's  Body  ;  increase 
flows  out  from  Christ  into  the  dead  and  living ;  we  increase  to- 
gether, while  we  increase  in  Him.  Let  not  one  member  say  or 
think  it  can  increase  without  another.  Let  not  the  living  think 
that  they  can  live  and  grow  without  the  Dead  ;  the  Dead  in 
Christ ;  nay,  though  they  be  absent  in  the  flesh,  yet  are  they  with 
us  in  the  Spirit,  even  the  Holy  Ghost,  joying  and  beholding  our 
order,  and  the  steadfastness  of  our  faith  in  Christ. 

Thinking  of  the  Dead  brings  other  blessings  yet.  It  leads  us 
by  God's  grace  to  follow  their  examples.  We  see  nothing  but 
strife  and  struggle  here.  The  best  man's  good  deeds  are  mingled 
with  much  amiss.  They  are  men  ;  and  so  have  sins.  They  are 
pious  now  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  given  them  to 
persevere  unto  the  end.  We  see  them  sometimes  angry  and  out 
of  temper,  unforgiving,  hasty,  proud,  thinking  too  much  of  their 
religiousness,  disobeying  the  Church,  and  so  on.  But  when  they 
were  departed  in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God,  then  we  see  how  they 
have  lived  all  along,  and  how  death  passed  over  them  like  a  white 
cloud  in  a  summer  afternoon,  and  took  them  into  the  shade,  and 
gave  them  no  fear  at  all.  If  any  of  my  younger  readers  are  striv- 
ing to  keep  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  if  any  of  you  are  counting 
Christ  dearer  than  the  strength,  and  lasts,  and  mirth  of  your 
young  years,  if  any  of  you  feel  how  your  heart  beats  to  be  in  the 
world,  to  have  pleasures  like  other  men,  to  go  where  you  will,  to 
be  merry  and  careless-hearted  and  unchecked  by  serious  thoughts, 
hold  on  still,  as  they  who  went  before,  the  Dead  in  Christ,  held 
bravely  on.  They  lived,  they  died,  their  life,  their  death  were 
Christ's,  and  Christ  will  be  theirs  for  ever.  Precious  indeed  does 
the  merciful  God  vouchsafe  to  regard  the  sacrifice  of  a  young  heart 
to  His  wiil  and  holy  ways.  Beautiful  above  all  bright  things  on 
earth  is  a  young  soul  stripping  itself  of  its  wild  wishes,  its  over- 
light  spirits,  its  strong  loves,  desires,  and  appetites,  and  sweetest 
earthly  feelings,  and  flying  heavenwards,  to  receive  for  its  strength 
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and  liberty  and  youth,  which  it  has  sacrificed,  the  youth  and  free- 
dom and  lustiness  of  an  eagle.  The  world  loves  youth,  for  youth 
is  strong  to  sin.  The  world  would  fain  count  you  among  her 
sons.  Bat  be  not  afraid, — in  the  Name  of  Christ  be  not  afraid. 
When  you  are  struggling  wearily  against  the  pleasures  that  are 
about  you,  when  you  faint  with  keeping  impure  thoughts  down 
with  all  your  might  and  main,  let  the  Dead  in  Christ  cheer  you. 
Their  very  voices  call  out  to  you  from  the  earth  that  thinly  veils 
them.  Lift  up  your  hearts  Christianly  ;  lift  up  the  knees  feeble 
with  being  bent  in  prayer,  feeble  with  prayer  and  fasting,  against 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the  world's  gay  pomps.  Let  the  Dead 
in  Christ  cheer  you. 
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The  mystery  of  mysteries  ! 
The  spirits  that  in  dimness  dwell 
Deep  in  the  Church  invisible, 

From  doubt  and  care  remote, 
They  too  shall  keep  the  feast  to-day, 
And  to  their  calls,  though  far  away, 

The  hymn  of  joy  shall  float 

The  mystery  of  mysteries  ! 
The  dead  and  living  shall  be  one, 
And  thrills  of  fiery  transport  run 

With  sweetest  power  through  all ; 
For  one  in  heart  and  faith  are  we, 
And  moulded  one,  our  Head  !  through  Thee, 

The  Body  Mystical ! 

The  mystery  of  mysteries  ! 
From  east  to  west  the  world  shall  turn, 
And  stay  its  busy  feet  to  learn 

The  musical  vibration ; 
While  Saints  and  Angels  high  shall  raise 
In  one  vast  choir  the  hymn  of  praise 

The  Feast  of  our  Salvation. 

Rev.  F.  W.   FABER. 
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FROM  A  TRACT,— BY  A  PRESBYTER  OF  THE  UNITED  DIOCESE   01 
DUNKELD  AND  DUNBLANE. 


*e  live  in  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." — Nicene  Creed. 


Question.     What  is  your  name? 
Answer.     N.  or  M. 
Q.  Who  gave  you  this  name? 

A  My  Sponsors  in  Baptism  ;  wherein  I  was  made  a 
member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor 

of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  Church  has  thought  it  expedient  to  appoint  sponsors  or 
sureties,  not  to  supersede  the  care  of  the  parents,  but  lest  their 
premature  death  should  leave  the  children  destitute  of  a  Christian 
education ;  but  she  does  not  impose  any  obligation  upon  the  pa- 
rents themselves,  because  God  and  nature  have  already  made  this 
obligation  so  strong,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  it  more  so. 

The  first  name  is  called  the  Christian  name,  because  we  become 
Christians  at  our  baptism,  (Gal  iii.  27.) 

To  be  'a  member  of  Christ'  is  to  be  a  member  of  his  Church, 
of  that  body  of  which  he  is  the  spiritual  head,  (Eph.  i.  22,  23,  v, 
23.)  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  Christians  to  continue  members 
of  the  Church,  and  to  remain  not  only  in  the  apostolic  *  doctrine,' 
but  in  the  apostolic  '  fellowship'  (Acts  ii.  42 ;)  to  obey  the  ministers 
who  have  the  rule  over  them  (Heb.  xiii.  17,)  and  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  (Eph.  iv.  3.) 

To  be  a  •  child  of  God,'  is  to  be  received  into  the  same  state  of 
relationship  to  God  which  a  child  bears  to  his  father.  A  fa.ther 
will  love  his  child,  and  take  care  of  him ;  and  a  child  will  be  affec- 
tionate and  dutiful  towards  his  father. 

To  be  •  an  inheritor  (or  heir)  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  means 
that,  by  being  faithful  members  of  Christ's  Church  upon  earth,  we 
have  thereby  a  title  to  be  admitted  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
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but  if  we  be  unfaithful,  we  are  liable  to  be  disinherited.  In  short, 
baptism  is  a  covenant,  in  which  God  engages  to  make  us  heirs  of 
his  promises,  on  condition  that  we,  with  his  help,  sincerely  endea- 
vour to  perform  the  engagements  made  for  us  by  our  sponsors  at 
our  baptism. 

See  the  answer  to  the  question,  'What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  of 
baptism  1 

Q.  What  did  your  Sponsors  then  for  you  ? 

A.-  They  did  promise  and  vow  three  things  in  my 
name  :  First,  that  I  should  renounce  the  devil  and  all 
his  works,  the  pomps  and  vanity  of  this  wicked  world, 
and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  Secondly  hat  I 
should  believe  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  Faith;  and 
Thirdly,  that  I  should  keep  God's  holy  will  and  corti  ■ 
mandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days  of  my  life. 

The  '  devil'  was  the  chief  of  those  evil  spirits  who  rebelled 
against  God,  and  was  cast  out  of  heaven  into  hell,  (I  I*?,  a.  4.) 
He  is  called  in  scripture,  the  accuser,  (Rev.  xii.  10) — the  adversary, 
(1  Pet.  v.  8) — the  tempter  (Matt.  iv.  3)— the  serpent,  (Gen.  ii'7'2.) 

The  'works  of  the  devil,'  are  all  sin  and  wickedness,  (Jo.in.  i.l.  8,) 
especially  lying  and  murder,  ( John  viii.  44,)  pride,  (1  Tim.  ill  3,) 
malice  and  envy. 

The  '  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,'  mean  the  world's 
sinful  pursuits,  vicious  customs,  and  corrupt  pleasures,  (1  John,  ii. 
16 ;)  and,  generally,  all  occupations  and  diversions  which  tend  to 
corrupt  the  heart,  and  are  contrary  to  piety  and  good  morals. 

The  'sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,'  signify  those  propensities  of  our 
carnal  nature  which  lead  us  to  do  the  things  which  God  has  for- 
bidden ;  they  are  enumerated  in  Gal.  v.  19,  20.  These  must  be 
renounced  or  crucified,  (Gal.  v.  24,)  because  they  war  against  the 
soul,  (1  Pet.  ii.  11,)  and  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  (Gal.  v. 
21.) 

Secondly,  My  sponsors  promised  for  me  that  I  should  'believe 
all  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.'  These  articles  are  briefly 
comprehended  in  the  'Creed,'  commonly  called  the  'Apostles' 
creed,'  because  supposed  to  be  drawn  up  by  them,  or  at  least  sanc- 
tioned by  their  authority.  These  articles  I  must  'believe' — not 
only  assent  to  with  my  understanding,  but  receive  into  my  heart 
and  affections  (Rom.  x.  9,  10.) 

Thirdly,  My  sponsors  promised  for  me  that  I  should  'keep  God's 
holy  will  and  commandments,  and  walk  in  the  same  all  the  days 
of  my  life.' — These  are  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  amplified  and 
expounded  by  our  blessed  Savioue,  and,  generally,  all  the  precepts 
of  holy  writ. 

Q.  Dost  thou  not  think  that  thou  art  bound  to  believe, 
and  to  do,  as  they  have  promised  for  thee  ] 

A.  Yes,  verily ;  and  by  God's  help  so  I  will ;  And 
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I  heartily  thank  our  heavenly  Father,  that  he  hath  call- 
ed me  to  this  state  of  salvation,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour :  And  I  pray  unto  God  to  give  me  his 
grace,  that  I  may  continue  in  the  same  unto  my  life's 
end. 

Without  '  God's  help,'  1  can  do  nothing,  {John  xv.  5,  Phil  iv. 
13.)  The  « state  of  salvation'  here  referred  to,  is  the  state  of  bap- 
tism or  church  membership.  For  this  I  am  not  only  to  be  « hearti- 
ly thankful,'  but  to  '  pray'  fervently  that  I  may  '  continue  in  the 
same  unto  my  life's  end,'  because,  if  I  do  not,  I  shall  inevitably  fall 
away,  and  finally  perish. 

Catechist.  Rehearse  the  Articles  of  thy  belief. 

Answer.  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
Maker  of  Heaven  and  Earth  : 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord ;  Who 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Born  of  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  Was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried  ;  He  descended  into  Hell ;  The  third 
day  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  He  ascended  into  Heaven, 
and  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almigh- 
ty ;  From  thence  he  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  ;  The  Communion  of  Saints  ;  The  forgiveness 
of  sins;  The  Resurrection  of  the  body,  And  the  life  ever- 
lasting.    Amen. 

The  Creed  consists  of  fourteen  articles.* 

First  article  of  the  Creed — '  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty, maker  of  heaven  and  earth.' 

God  is  a  spirit ;  and  the  only  Being"  in  the  universe  who  is  self- 
existent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  and  everlasting;  and  perfectly 
holy,  just,  and  good,  {Rom.  xi.  36,  Ps.  xc.  2,  cxix.  68,  cxxxix.  7, 
cxlv.  9.)  He  is  called  the  'Father'  as  he  is 'the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,'  (2  Cor.  xi.31,)  and  '  the  Father  of  all'  {Eph. 
iv,  6.) — In  the  Lord's  prayer,  we  say,  '  Our  Father/  He  is  '  the 
Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,'  {Gen.  i.  Rev.  iv.  11.)  On  all  these 
accounts  we  ought  to  fear  God,  and  love  him,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Second  article  of  the  Creed — '  And  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  only- 
begotten  Son,  our  Lord.'  '  Jesus'  means,  '  Saviour,'  (Matt,  i  21.) 
and  '  Christ'  means  '  anointed.'  He  was  anointed  by  the  Holt 
Ghost,  {Acts  x.  38.)  to  be  a  prophe,t  {John  vi.  14,)  a  priest,  {Heb. 

*  The  Creed  is  otherwise  divided  into  twelve  articles  Xtw  same  truths  and 
doctrines,  are  presented  in  both  arrangements. 
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v.  10,)  a  king,  (Rev.  xix.  16.)  He  is  'the  only- begotten  Son,' 
(John  i.  18,  Acts  xiii.  33.)  We  '  bow  the  knee'  reverently  « at  the 
name  of  Jesus,'  while  '  our  tongues  confess'  (as  they  do  in  the 
Creed)  that  'he  is  Lord  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,'  (Phil. 
ii.  10.) 

Third  article  of  the  Creed — '  Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary.'  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  in 
virtue  of  his  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Son  of  Man 
as  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  (Isa.  vii.  14,  Matt.  vi.  23,)  and  thus  he 
united  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  one ;  see  Malt.  xxii.  41 — 45, 
where  he  himself  plainly  points  to  this  mysterious  union.  We  are 
to  honor  the  memory  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  by  calling  her  '  blessed,' 
but  not  to  pray  to  her,  because  that  would  be  impiously  assigning 
to  a  creature  the  divine  attribute  of  omnipresence. 

Fourth  article  of  the  Creed — 'Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.'  Christ  '  suffered'  for  our  sins, 
(1  Peter  iii.  18,  1  John  ii.  2,  as  foretold  in  Isa.  liii.  5,  Ps.  xxii,) 
*  under  Pontius  Pilate;'  thus  marking  the  precise  time  of  his  death, 
which  was  in  the  19th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
He  was  '  crucified ;'  having  been  previously  mocked,  buffetted,  spit 
upon  and  insulted.  He  was  '  dead,'  as  a  proof  of  which,  he  was 
• buried,'  for  three  days.  All  this  he  submitted  to,  to  expiate  our 
sins,  and  to  set  us  an  example  of  patience,  humility,  forbearance, 
and  resignation. 

Fifth  article  of  the  Creed — '  He  descended  into  hell ;'  that  is  pa- 
radise, or  the  unseen  habitation  of  departed  righteous  souls.  This 
is  the  paradise  into  which  our  Lord  promised  the  thief  upon  the 
cross  that  he  should  be  admitted.  The  Anglo-Saxon  word  hell 
means  a  covered,  or  hidden  place.  When  it  signifies  the  abode  of 
wicked  spirits  and  wicked  men,  it  is  expressed  by  a  different  word 
in  the  original  language  of  scripture. 

Sixth  article  of  the  Creed — *  He  rose  again  from  the  dead,'  as  a 
proof  that  he  had  triumphed  over  death  and  the  grave,  and  that  as 
his  mission  was  divine,  so  his  testimony  was  true,  ( Rom.  i.  4, 1 
Cor.  xv.  22.) 

Seventh  article  of  the  Creed — 'He  ascended  into  heaven,  and 
sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father  Almighty,'  (Ps.  Ixviii, 
18,  Luke.  xxiv.  51,  Acts,  i.  9.)  '  The  right  hand  of  God',  signifies 
the  place  of  the  highest  dignity  and  authority,  (1  Pet.  iii.  22.)  Je- 
sus there  sits  as  our  mediator,  (1  Tim.  ii.  5,)  advocate,  (1  John  ii. 
1,)  intercessor,  (Rom.  viii.  34.)  God  is  every  where  present,  but 
in  heaven  he  more  especially  manifests  his  presence. 

Eighth  article  of  the  Creed — '  And  from  thence  shah  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.' — He  will  come  in  like  manner  as  he 
ascended  up  into  heaven,  (Acts.  i.  11,)  but  with  greater  power  and 
glory,  (Luke  xxi.  27,)  to  judge  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  (2  Cor. 
v.  10.) 

Ninth  article  of  the  Creed — '  1  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost.' 
The  Holy  Ghost,  or  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  third  person  in  the 
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ever-blessed  Trinity.  He  is  said  to  come,  to  be  sent,  to  teach, 
to  guide,  to  bring  to  remembrance — all  which  are  the  acts  of  a  per- 
son. In  Heb.  ix.  14,  He  is  called  « the  eternal  Spirit  ;'  and  in  1 
Cor.  ii.  10,  11,  He  is  said  to  divide  His  miraculous  gifts  to  every 
man  '  severally  as  He  will.'*  He  is  called  holy,  because  holy  in  his 
own  nature,  and  because  He  sanctifies  or  makes  us  holy  (1  Cor. 
vi.  11,)  He  is  often  associated  and  put  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  two  other  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Tenth  article  of  the  Creed — 'I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.'  '  This  is  the  one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  church,'  refer- 
red to  in  the  Nicene  Creed.  There  is  only  one  visible  Church  up- 
on earth,  founded  by  the  Apostles,  and  perpetuated  by  those  whom 
they  ordained  to  succeed  them.  In  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  we  have  the  qualifications  of  deacons  detailed.  In  the  same 
p«ace,  we  have  those  of  presbyters,  or  priests,*  (sometimes  called 
bishops,  or  overseers,  because  overseeing  congregations.)  And 
above  both  these  orders,  we  have  Timothy  and  Titus,  themselves 
appointed  by  St.  Paul  to  their  high  office,  {Tit.  i.  5,  2  Tim.  i.  6.) 
and  commanded  by  him  to  ordain  the  said  priests  and  deacons,  (  Tit. 
i.  5,  1  Tim.  v.  22,)  and  to  rule  over  them  (1  Tim.  v.  19.)  These 
last,  therefore,  were  bishops  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word — that 
is  overseers  of  the  clergy.  The  same  system  was  everywhere  es- 
tablished by  the  Apostles,  and  carefully  preserved  by  their  succes- 
sors, and  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in 
an  unbroken  line,  to  the  present  day.  Thus  do  we  prove  the  apos- 
tolic institution  of  Episcopacy.  The  true  Church  may  be  known 
by  two  infallible  marks — -first,  the  purity  of  its  doctrines ;  and  se- 
condly, the  apostolic  ordination  of  its  priesthood.  The  church  of 
Rome  has  the  last  of  these,  but  wants  the  first.  The  Protestant 
sects,  generally  speaking,  have  the  first,  but  want  the  last ;  the 
Episcopal  Church  alone  possesses  both,  even  by  the  admission  of 
those  who  do  not  belong  to  her  communion.  The  unity  of  the 
Church  is  much  insisted  on  in  Scripture,  (1  Cor.  i.  10,  xii.  13 — 25, 
Eph.  iv.  5,  6 ;  Rom.  xv.  16,  17.)f 

Eleventh  article  of  the  Creed — 'The  Communion  of  Saints.' — 
Saints,  or  holy  persons,  have  fellowship  or  communion  with  the 
Father,  Sox,  and  Holy  Ghost.  (1  John,  i.  3.)  They  have  also 
communion  with  one  another — both  externally,  as  members  of  the 

*  This  order  of  the  priesthood  is  generally  translated  elder  in  our  authorised 
version,  a  word  which  conveys  a  very  incorrect  notion  of  its  primitive  signifi- 
cation, because  now  applied  by  the  modern  sects  exclusively  to  a  lay  office-bear- 
er. An  elder  was,  in  fact,  an  apostolically  ordained  presbyter,  which  word  is 
now  abbreviated  (through  the  French  prestre.pretre)  into  priest. 

t  There  is  no  uncharitableness  in  this  opinion,  unless  it  be  uncharitable  to 
'  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'  It  is  not  the  cha- 
racter of  truth  to  be  indifferent  to  the  existence  of  error.  To  separate  from  the 
true  church,  or  to  refuse  to  join  it,  is  schism,  which  is  as  much  condemned  in 
Scripture  as  false  doctrine  ;  and  in  our  Litany  we  pray  "  from  all  false  doctrine, 
heresy,  and  schism,  good  Lord  deliver  us."  But  in  the  present  times,  schism 
is  not  considered  an  evil,  because  it  is  so  universal.  [See  the  answer  to  the 
question,  '  What  meanest  thou  by  the  word  Sacrament?' 
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same  '  holy  Catholic  Church,'  and  internally,  as  partaking  of  the 
same  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  being  'kindly  affectioned  one  to  ano- 
ther, with  brotherly  love,'  {Rom.  xii.  10.)  This  communion  or 
union  is  compared  in  Scripture  to  that  between  the  vine  and 
branches,  and  the  head  and  members.  We  may  also  have  commu- 
nion with  departed  saints,  by  cherishing  their  memories  and  imi- 
tating their  virtues. 

Twelfth  article  of  the  Creed — '  The  forgivenss  of  sins.'  Sin  is 
the  transgression  of  God's  righteous  law,  and  deserves,  (and  if  un- 
repented  of,  will  receive)  everlasting  punishment,  {Matt.  xxv. 
46.)  The  redemption  of  the  Saviour,  is  the  sole  cause  of  our  be- 
ing forgiven,  {Eph.  iv.  32,  1  John  ii.  2 ;)  but  faith,  repentance, 
confession,  and  sincere  obedience,  are  the  conditions  of  our  being 
forgiven.     {Ezek.  xviii.  27,  Ps.  Ii.  3,  1  John  i.  8,  9.) 

Thirteenth  article  of  the  Creed — '  The  resurrection  of  the  bo- 
dy ;'  that  is,  the  raising  of  the  bodies  of  all  men  out  of  their  graves 
at  the  last  day,  and  their  reunion  to  their  immortal  souls.  See 
the  whole  of  1  Cor.  15. 

Fourteenth  article  of  the  Creed — 'And  the  life  everlasting.' 
See  Matt.  xxv.  46,  2  Thess.  i.  9,  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

Q.  What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  in  these  Articles  of 
thy  Belief? 

A.  First,  I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who 
hath  made  me,  and  all  the  world. 

Secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me, 
and  all  mankind. 

Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth 
me,  and  all  the  people  of  God. 

'The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holt  Ghost  is 
God,  and  yet  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God.' — Aihanasian 
Creed.  There  is  no  contradiction  in  this.  The  Godhead  consists 
of  three  Persons  ;  They  are  three  in  one  sense,  and  one  in  another ; 
but  in  what  sense  they  are  three,  and  in  what  sense  one,  we  know 
not,  because  this  is  not  revealed.  It  is,  therefore  more  our  igno- 
rance, than  want  of  capacity  which  hinders  us  from  fully  compre- 
hending the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  In  the  following  passages 
of  Scripture  the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  associated  to- 
gether in  the  work  of  man's  redemption  and  salvation,  {Matt. 
iii.  16,  17,  John  xiv.  16,  17,  1  Pet.  i.  2,  Eph.  ii.  13,  Heb.  ix.  14,) 
and  in  the  forms  of  baptism  and  benediction. 

'In  God  the  Father,  who  made  me  and  all  the  world,'  {Gen.  i.) 
'In  God  the  Son,  who  redeemed  me,  and  all  mankind,'  {Heb.  xi.  9, 
1  John  ii.  1.)  '  He  made  upon  his  cross,  by  his  one  oblation  of 
himself  once  offered,  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation, 
and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' — Communion  Of- 
fice.    Christ  died  even  for  those  who  will  not  finally  be  saved  ;  for 
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the  guilt  of  such  persons  consists  in  their  obstinately  rejecting  his 
atonement,  which  atonement,  they  could  not  have  rejected,  unless 
it  had  been  provided  for  them,  (Heb.  ii.  3,  x.  29.)  In  short,  we 
must  believe  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  shed  for  all  men,  that 
all  might  be  comprehended  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy ;  and 
that  moreover,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  given  more  or  less  to  all 
men,  that  all  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  the  divine  will.  No 
doctrine  can  be  more  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  Godhead 
than  to  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  Christ  died  only  for  a  limited 
number  of  mankind,  and  that  to  no  others  is  the  divine  assistance 
granted. 

'In  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me,  and  all  the  elect 
people  of  God.' 

By  '  the  elect,'  we  are  to  understand  all  who  are  admitted  into 
the  Christian  Church  by  Baptism.  As  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Jews  were  the  elect  and  predestined  people  of  God  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  (Deut.  xiv.  2,)  and  as  we  Gentiles  come 
in  their  place  (Rom.  viii.  17-24),  so  all  Christians  are  now  the 
elect  and  predestined  people  of  God;  but  as  every  individual  Jew 
was  not  to  be  finally  saved,  unless  he  loved  God,  and  kept  his  com- 
mandments, (Exod.  xx.  6,)  so  neither  is  any  individual  Christian, 
unless  he  do  the  same. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  Sponsors  did  promise  for  you, 
that  you  should  keep  God's  commandments.  Which 
are  they  ? 

A.  The  same  which  God  spake  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Exodus,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage. 

God  delivers  us  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan  by  admitting 
us  into  his  church  through  baptism,  as  he  delivered  the  Jews  of 
old  by  bringing  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  through  the  Red 
Sea.     (1  Cor.  x.  1,  2.) 

First  Commandment — '  Thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gods  but  me.' 

This  command  forbids  not  only  the  worship  of  other  Gods,  but 
the  idolatry  of  the  heart  (Ezek.  xiv  3  ;)  and  covetousness,  'which 
is  idolatry,'  (Col.  iii.  5 ;)  also  gluttony  and  drunkenness,  for  that  is 
making  a  '  god  of  the  belly,'  (Phil.  iii.  19.)  In  a  word,  it  forbids 
the  love  of  all  unlawful  objects,  and  the  undue  love  of  lawful  ones. 

Second  Commandment — '  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  any  graven  image,  nor  thelikeness  of  any  thing 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
to  them,  nor  worship  them  :   For  I  the  Lord  thy  God 
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am  a  jealous  God,  and  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  up 
on  the  children,   unto   the  third  and  fourth  generation 
of  them  that  hate  me  ;  and  show  mercy  unto  thousands 
in  them  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  commandments.' 

This  commandment  requires  devotedness  to  the  one  true  God, 
and  forbids  the  use  of  images  in  his  worship  ;  it  contains  a  limited 
threat  in  case  of  disobedience,  and  an  extensive  promise  in  case  of 
obedience.  Though  this  command  had  exclusive  reference  to  the 
temporal  rewards  and  puishments  of  the  Jews,  yet,  we  may  observe, 
that  children  are  still  injured  by  the  intemperance  and  extrava- 
gance of  their  parents  in  the  present  life,  as  they  are  benefitted  by 
their  virtues  and  example. 

Third  Commandment — Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
Name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain  :  For  the  Lord  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

This  command  forbids  all  light,  irreverent,  and  profane  use  of 
God's  holy  name ;  all  oaths  in  common  discourse,  and  even  on  so- 
lemn occasions  when  taken  carelessly ;  and,  lastly,  all  addresses  to 
God  when  the  heart  does  not  accompany  the  lips. 

Fourth  Commandment — Remember  that  thou  keep 
holv  the  Sabbath  day.  Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  do 
all  that  thou  hast  to  do  ;  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sab- 
bath of  the  Lord  thy  God  :  in  it  thou  shalt  do  no  man- 
ner of  work,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  thy 
man-servant,  and  thy  maid-servant,  thy  cattle,  and  the 
stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.  For  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea  and  all  that  in 
them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day :  Wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  hallowed  it. 

The  Sabbath  was  observed  by  the  Jews  before  the  giving  of  the 
Jaw  from  Mount  Sinai,  (Exod.  xvi.  23.)  and  probably  had  been 
from  the  days  of  Noah ;  and  hence  the  command  begins  Remem- 
ber, &c,  as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  previously  known,  but  liable  tc 
be  forgotten.  The  day  is  now  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first,  in  commemoration  of  our  Lord's  resurrection ;  but  as  we 
meet  with  no  scriptural  direction  for  the  change,  we  may  conclude 
it  was  done  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Apostles.  The  day  should  be  spent  in  public  and  private  de- 
votion, in  instructing  our  families,  and  in  the  performance  of  all 
necessary,  charitable,  and  good  works. 

These  first  four  commands  relate  to  our  duty  to  God,  snd  are 
thus  summed  up  in  the  answer  to  the  question  afterwards  put— . 
What  is  thy  duty  towards  God?'     '  My  duty  towards  God,'  &c. 

The  remaining  six  commands  relate  to  our  duty  to  our  neigh 
bour ;  and  the  whole  ten  are  briefly  comprehended   by  our  Sa 
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viour,  in  these  words — •  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself.' 

Fifth  Commandment — Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

Under  the  answer  to  the  question  afterwards  put — «  What  is  thy 
duty  towards  thy  neighbour  V  this  command  is  thus  amplified : — 
*  To  love,  honour,  and  succour  my  father  and  mother ;  to  honour 
and  obey  the  civil  authority ;  to  submit  myself  to  all  my  governors, 
teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters ;  and  to  order  myself  lowly 
and  reverently  to  all  my  betters.'  The  command  implies  mutual 
obligations  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  children.  St.  Paul  ex- 
tends both  the  command  and  the  promise  to  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. (Eph.  vi.  2,  3.)  Obedient  children,  servants,  and  subjects, 
may  expect  to  live  longer,  and  be  happier  than  those  who  are  not 
so,  because  they  shun  those  vices  which  naturally  tend  to  cause 
misery,  and  to  shorten  life. 

Sixth  Commandment — Thou  shalt  do  no  murder. 

This  command  is  afterwards  amplified — 'To  hurt  nobody  by 
word  or  deed ;  to  bear  no  malice  or  hatred  in  my  heart.'  Uncalled, 
for  anger,  and  abusive  language  are  a  violation  of  this  command 
(Matt.  v.  21,  22.)  So  is  hatred  (1  John  iii.  15.)  The  command 
forbids  suicide,  because  we  have  no  more  right  to  deprive  our 
selves  of  existence,  than  we  have  to  deprive  another.  It  also  for- 
bids duelling,  because  a  personal  quarrel  can  never  justify  us  in 
deliberately  trying  to  injure  a  fellow  creature,  much  less  to  take 
away  his  life. 

Seventh    Commandment — Thou   shalt  not  commit 

adultery. 

This  command  is  afterwards  explained — '  To  keep  my  body  in 
temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity.'  It  may  be  broken  internal- 
ly (Matt.  v.  28.)  Impure  thoughts  are  forbidden.  (Mark  vii. 
20-22.)  and  indecent  words  (Eph.  v.  3,  4.) 

Eighth  Commandment — Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

This  command  is  afterwards  explained — '  To  be  true  and  just  in 
all  my  dealings;  to  keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing.'  It 
forbids  fraud,  (1  Thess.  iv.  6.)  extortion,  (1  Cor.  vi.  10.)  false  weights 
and  measures"  (Prov.  xi.  1,)  and  the  contracting  of  debts  which  we 
have  no  certainty  of  being  able  to  pay,  which  is  the  same  as  steal- 
ing. 

Ninth  Commandment— Thou  shalt  not   bear   false 

witness  against  thy  neighbour. 

This  is  subsequently  explained — '  To  keep  my  tongue  from  evil 
speaking,  lying,  and  slandering.'  The  third  command  forbids  a 
false  oath  as  an  offence  against  God  ;  this  forbids  it  as  an  offence 
against  our  neighbour.     It  condemns  the  raising  or  propagation 
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of  false  reports,  misrepresentation,  uncharitable  judgments,  scan- 
dal and  perjury. 

Tenth  Commandment — Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
wife,  nor  his  servant,  nor  his  maid,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  his, 

This  is  afterwards  amplified — 'Not  to  covet  nor  desire  other 
men's  goods,  but  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get  mine  own  living-, 
and  to  do  my  duty  in  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  shall  please  God 
to  call  me.'  Covetousness  is  an  act  of  the  mind  ;  and  it  is  put  at 
the  end  of  all  the  commands,  to  show  that  all  evil  has  its  origin  in 
the  heart  (Matt.  xv.  19),  and  that  the  sure  way  to  hinder  bad  ac- 
tions, (particularly  those  which  have  been  mentioned  above)  is  to 
keep  away  bad  thoughts  which  lead  to  them.  The  command 
teaches,  by  implication,  contentment  (1  Tim.  vi.  8)  ;  for  the  way  to 
get  rid  of  any  vice,  is  to  aim  at  the  acquisition  of  the  opposite  vir- 
tue. 

After  repeating  the  Ten  Commandments,  we  should  never  fail 
to  pray — '  Lord  have  merey  upon  us,  and  write  all  these  thy  laws 
in  our  hearts,  we  beseech  thee. ' 

Q.  What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn  by  these  command- 
ments ? 

A.  I  learn  two  things;  my  duty  toward  God,  and 
my  dtuty  toward  my  neighbor. 

Q.  What  is  thy  duty  toward  God  ? 

A.  My  duty  toward  God  is,  to  believe  in  Him  ;  to  fear 
Him ;  and  to  love  Him  with  all  my  heart,  with  all  my 
mind,  with  all  my  soul,  and  with  all  my  strength;  to 
worship  Him;  to  give  Him  thanks;  to  put  my  whole 
trust  in  Him;  to  call  upon  Him;  to  honour  His  holy 
Name  and  His  Word ;  and  to  serve  Him  truly  all  the 
4ays  of  my  life. 

Q.  What  is  thy  duty  toward  thy  neighbor? 

A.  My  duty  toward  my  neighbor  is,  to  love  him  as 
myself,  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  I  would  they  should 
do  unto  me:  To  love,  honour,  and  succour  my  father 
and  mother:  To  honor  and  obey  the  civil  authority: 
To  submit  myself  to  all  my  governors,  teachers,  spi- 
ritual pastors,  and  masters:  To  order  myself  lowly  and 
reverently  to  all  my  betters :  To  hurt  nobody  by  word 
or  deed :  To  be  true  and  just  in  all  my  dealings :  To 
bear  no  malice  nor  hatred  in  my  heart:  To  keep  my 
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hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  my  tongue  from 
evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering :  To  keep  my  bo- 
dy in  temperance,  soberness,  and  chastity :  Not  to  co- 
vet nor  desire  other  men's  goods;  but  to  learn  and  la- 
bor truly  to  get  mine  own  living,  and  to  do  my  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  unto  winch  it  shall  please  God  to  call 

me. 

Having  already  introduced  these  answers  in  their  proper  place, 
as  explanatory  of  the  different  commandments  to  which  they  refer, 
we  proceed. 

Catechist.  My  good  child,  know  this,  that  thou  art 
not  able  to  do  these  things  of  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in 
the  commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without 
his  special  grace,  which  thou  must  learn  at  all  times  to 
call  for  by  diligent  prayer :  Let  me  hear,  therefore  if 
thou  canst  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

A.  Our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 
name  ;  Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven;  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread; 
And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  those  who 
trespass  against  us  ;  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ; 
But  deliver  us  from  evil      Amen. 

'Special  grace,'  means  grace  suited  to  my  particular  circum- 
stances. Without  Christ  we  can  do  nothing  {John  xv.  5  ;)  but 
through  his  strengthening  us,  we  can  do  all  things.  We  cannot 
work  out  our  salvation,  unless  God  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do,  of 
his  g«od  pleasure  (Phil  ii.  12,)  but  this  divine  strength  and  co-ope- 
ration we  shall  receive  in  answer  to  our  prayers. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  God  is  our  Father,  as  having 
created  us,  as  having  received  us  as  his  children  at  our  baptism, 
as  preserving  us,  as  providing  for  us,  chastising  us,  and  ruling  over 
us.  We  are  taught  to  say  '  our  Father,'  to  show  that  we  are  to 
offer  up  this  prayer  collectively,  and  to  pray  for  others  while  we 
pray  for  ourselves.  We  are  taught  to  say,  'in  heaven,'  because 
heaven  is  peculiarly  God's  '  throne'  (Ps.  ciii.  19,  xi.  4.) 

Hallowed  be  thy  name.  This,  and  the  next  two  petitions,  relate 
to  the  service  and  honour  of  God,  which  is  the  first  thing  we  are 
to  be  concerned  about.  We  thus  pray  that  God's  name  may  be 
known,  his  attributes  adored,  his  authority  obeyed,  and  his  holy  will 
every  where  performed.  The  petition  implies  that  we  ourselves 
hallow  God's  name  ;  nor  can  we  offer  it  up  sincerely  if  we  do  not. 

Thy  kingdom  come.  We  thus  pray  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
may  be  universally  proclaimed  and  embraced  ;  and  that  all  who 
profess  it,  may  lead  suitable  lives.    The  petition  implies  that  we 
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endeavour,  as  far  as  we  have  opportunity,  to  promote  Christ's 
kingdom  upon  earth,  especially  by  being  ourselves  faithful  subjects 
of  it ;  for  the  best  way  to  do  good  is  to  be  good. 

Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  We  thus  pray  that, 
according  to  our  nature  and  ability,  we  and  all  men  may  do  the 
will  of  God  upon  earth,  as  it  is  done  by  the  holy  angels  in  heaven. 
The  petition  implies  that  we  ourselves  sincerely  endeavour  to  per- 
form the  divine  will,  by  doing  what  God  commands,  and  by  shun- 
ning what  he  forbids ;  and  that  we  use  all  proper  means  to  make 
others  do  the  same. 

The  three  foregoing  petitions  are  thus  summed  up  in  the  an- 
swer to  the  questions  subsequently  put,  'What  desirest  thou  oi 
God  in  the  Lord's  Prayer1?'  '1  desire  my  Lord  God,  our  hea- 
venly Father,  who  is  the  giver  of  all  goodness,  to  send  his  grace  un- 
to me,  and  to  all  people,  that  we  may  worship  him,  serve  him,  and 
obey  him,  as  we  ought  to  do.' 

The  next  four  petitions  relate  to  the  supply  of  our  spiritual  and 
temporal  wants.  God  'knows  our  necessities  before  we  ask,  and 
our  ignorance  in  asking  ;'  but  he  requires  us  to  ask,  nevertheless 
(Matt.  vii.  7,)  for  our  own  moral  improvement,  that  we  may  there- 
by  exercise  our  trust  and  dependence  upon  him,  become  more  con- 
formed to  his  image,  and  be  more  worthy  of  his  favours,  as  well  as 
more  meet  to  receive  and  profit  by  them. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  We  thus  pray  for  a  supply  oi 
the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  in  so  doing,  acknowledge  that  we  are 
indebted  to  God  for  them.  But  we  are  taught  to  pray  for  bread 
only,  not  for  luxuries  ;  and  the  prayer  for  da?ly  bread  must  evidently 
be  a  daily  prayer.  The  petition  includes  the  '  bread  of  life,'  which 
is  as  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  soul  as  natural  food  is  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  body.  The  petition  implies  that  we  labour 
both  for  the  meat  that  perisheth,  and  for  that  which  endureth  un- 
to life  eternal,  for  God  helps  them  only  who  help  themselves. 

And  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  us.  This  and  the  previous  petition  stand  well  together, 
oecause  the  first  relates  to  the  greatest  earthly  blessing,  and  the 
second  to  the  greatest  spiritual  blessing,  we  can  receive  ;  and  they 
are  thus  afterwards  summed  up — '  And  I  pray  unto  God  that  he 
will  send  us  all  things  that  may  be  needful  both  for  our  souls  and 
bodies ;  and  that  he  will  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  forgive  us  our 
sins.'  The  pardon  of  sin  is  only  to  be  expected  conditionally, '  as' 
that  is,  since,  we  forgive  others  ;  nor  can  we  hope  for  pardon  on 
any  other  terms,  (Matt.  vi.  15.)  Yet  this  is  not  the  only  condition  ; 
for  we  must,  moreover,  repent,  and  forsake  our  sins,  (Luke, 
xiii.  3.) 

And  lead  us  not  into  temptation.  Temptation  here  means,  severe 
and  dangerous  trial ;  for  in  the  sense  of  enticing  to  evil,  '  God 
tempteth  no  man,'  (James  i.  13.)  We  thus  pray  not  to  be  tempt- 
ed either  by  prosperity  or  adversity,  above  what  we  are  able  to 
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Dear  ;  and  for  grace  to  submit  patiently  to  whatever  may  befal  us, 
(1  Cor.  x.  13.)  The  petition  implies  that  we  are  careful  not  to 
lead  ourselves  into  temptation. 

But  deliver  us  from  evil.  We  thus  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
the  devil  and  his  devices,  from  the  world  and  worldly-mindedness, 
from  the  flesh  and  its  lusts,  and  from  our  own  carnal  and  deceitful 
hearts,  together  with  all  the  present  and  future  misery  which  flow 
from  these  evils.  The  petition  implies  that  we  co-operate  with 
the  grace  of  God  in  delivering  ourselves  from  the  enemies  of  our 
salvation. 

The  two  foregoing  petitions  are  thus  afterwards  summed  up — 
1  and  that  it  will  please  him  to  save  and  defend  us  in  all  dangers, 
ghostly  and  bodily,  and  that  he  will  keep  us  from  all  sin  and  wick- 
edness, and  from  our  ghostly  enemy  and  from  everlasting  death. 
And  this  1  trust  he  will  do  of  his  mercy  and  goodness,  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  therefore  I  say,  Amen ;  so  be  it.' 

The  doxology  sometimes  follows  the  Lord's  Prayer — '  for  thine 
is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever.  Amen ;' 
that  is,  '  thine  is  the  kingdom'  for  the  coming  of  which  we  have 
prayed  ;  'thine  is  the  power'  to  grant  the  blessings  we  have  asked; 
and  « thine  is  the  glory'  that  shall  arise  to  thee  from  the  fulfilment 
of  these  our  petitions.  The  doxology  is  added  after  the  Lord's 
Prayer  by  St.  Matthew,  but  omitted  by  St.  Luke.  Our  Church 
adds  it  in  her  festivals,  but  omits  in  her  fasts,  for  a  reason  suffi- 
ciently obvious. 

Q.  What  desirest  thou  of  God  in  this  prayer? 

I  desire  my  Lord  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  who  is 
the  giver  of  all  goodness,  to  send  his  grace  unto  me  and 
to  all  people;  that  we  may  worship  Him,  serve  Him,  and 
obey  Him,  as  we  ought  to  do :  and  I  pray  unto  God, 
that  he  will  send  us  all  things  that  are  needful  both  for 
our  souls  and  bodies;  and  that  he  will  be  merciful  un- 
to us,  and  forgive  us  our  sins;  and  that  it  will  please 
him  to  save  and  defend  us  in  all  danger  both  of  soul  and 
body ;  and  that  he  will  keep  us  from  all  sin  and  wick- 
edness, and  from  our  spiritual  enemy,  and  from  ever- 
lasting death,  and  this  I  trust  he  will  do  of  his  mercy 
and  goodness,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  and 
therefore  I  say,  Amen:  So  be  it. 

Having  already  introduced  this  answer  in  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ferent clauses  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  we  proceed. 

Q.  How  many  Sacraments  hath  Christ  ordained  in 
his  Church? 

A.  Two  only,  as  generally  necessary  to  salvation: 
that  is  to  say,  Baptism,  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 
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The  word  Sacrament  is  not  found  in  Scripture  ;  but  it  originally 
signified  a  solemn  engagement,  and  therefore  is  applied  to  the  Lord's 
Supper  and  Baptism,  in  both  of  which  we  solemnly  engage  to  be 
faithful  to  God. 

Q.  What  meanest  thou  by  this  word  Sacramentl 

A.  I  mean  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward 
and  spiritual  grace,  given  unto  us  ;  ordained  by  Christ 
himself:  as  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and 
a  pledge  to  assure  us  thereof. 

This  is  the  ecclesiastical  meaning  of  the  word  sacrament.  « As 
a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  pledge  to  assure  us 
thereof;' — that  is,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  is  a  means  whereby 
we  receive  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and  is  also  a  pledge  to 
assure  us  that  such  grace  will  be  conveyed  to  us.  It  is  only  the 
ministers  of  the  'one  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,'  (they, 
namely,  who  retain  purity  of  doctrine,  and  are  apostolically  ordain- 
ed,) who  are  authorised  to  administer  the  sacraments.  If  we  de- 
part from  this  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  say  by  whom  they  are  to  be 
administered — or,  rather,  we  must  come  to  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion, that  they  may  be  administered  by  any  one,  and  thus  the  or- 
der of  the  priesthood  would  be  virtually  abolished. 

Q.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  sacrament? 

A.  Two;  the  outward  visible  sign,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  grace. 

Q.  What  is  the  outward  visible  sign  or  form  of  Baptism? 

A.  Water ;  wherein  the  person  is  baptized,  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

Water  is  used  on  account  of  its  cleansing  and  purifying  proper- 
ty ;  for  which  reason  immersion  is  more  emblematical  than  sprink- 
ling; but  in  cold  countries  the  latter  is  more  convenient,  and 
equally  efficacious.  We  are  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  obedience  to  Christ's  command,  {Malt. 
xxviii.  19,)  signifying  thereby  that  we  are  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God  the  Father  who  made  us,  to  the  imitation  of  the  Son  who 
redeemed  us,  and  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  who  sancti- 
fied us. 

Q.  What  is  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace  ? 

A.  A  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  righteous- 
ness :  For  being  by  nature  born  in  sin,  and  the  children 
of  wrath,  we  are  hereby  made  the  children  of  grace. 

The  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration  is  here  clearly  stated,  as 
rt  is  still  more  fully  in  the  baptismal  service  of  our  church ;  and  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  we  confess,  «  I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the 
remission  of  sins.'  (See  Col.  ii  12,  Rom.  vi.  3, 4,  Gal.  iii.  27,  Acts 
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xxii.  16,  John  iii.  5,  Tit.  iii.  5,  Heb.  10,  22.  These  cases  of  bap- 
tism had,  no  doubt,  reference  to  adults ;  but  if  they  were  regenerat- 
ed at  their  baptism,  and  if  infant  baptism  be  agreeable  to  Scripture, 
it  must  follow  that  infants  are  also  regenerated  at  their  baptism. 
(See  the  answer  to  a  previous  question,  'Who  gave  you  this 
name?')  Add  to  this,  that  if  we  be  not  regenerated  at  our  bap- 
tism, we  never  can  be  sure  when  we  are  regenerated,  or  whether 
we  be  so  at  all.  At  the  same  time  our  baptismal  regeneration  will 
be  of  no  service  to  us,  unless  we  act  up  to  our  engagement,  and 
lead  a  holy  life.  '  Being  by  nature  born  in  sin,  and  the  children  of 
wrath,' — that  is,  we  inherit  a  corrupt  nature  from  Adam,  from  the 
pollution  of  which  we  arecleansed  by  'the  washing  of  regeneration 
and  renewing  of  tfoe  Holy  Ghost  ;'  but  if  we  afterwards  fall  into 
wilful  sin,  we  cannot  be  saved  without  repenting  and  being  converted. 

Q.  What  is  required  of  persons  to  be  baptized  ? 

A.  Repentance,  whereby  they  forsake  sin  ;  and  Faith, 
whereby  they  steadfastly  believe  the  promises  of  God 

made  to  them  in  that  Sacrament. 

In  adults,  repentance  of  their  past  sins,  and  faith  in  the  promises 
of  God,  are  indispensable  pre-requisites  to  baptism. 

Q.  Why  then  are  infants  baptized,  when  by  reason 
of  their  tender  age  they  cannot  perform  them? 

A.  Because   they  promise   them  both  by  their  sure 
ties;  which  promise,  when  they  come  to  age,  them- 
selves are  bound  to  perform. 

Infant  baptism  was  the  universal  practice  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  and  may  therefore  be  supposed  of  apostolic  appointment. 
We  are  justified  in  binding  infants  to  the  service  of  God,  because 
it  is  for  their  own  good,  and  because  such  is  the  practice  of  man- 
kind in  less  important  matters.  At  their  confirmation  by  the  bishop, 
after  the  age  of  fourteen,  they  take  the  baptismal  vows  upon 
themselves.  As  of  old,  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Holt  Ghost 
were  conferred  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles ;  so  now  we  believe 
the  ordinary  gifts  are  conferred  by  the  bishops  their  successors, 
Heb.  vi.  1,  Ads,  xix.  6. 

Q.  Why  was  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  or- 
dained ? 

A.  For  the  continual  remembrance  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  death  of  Christ  ;  and  of  the  benefits  which 
we  receive  thereby. 

■  The  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ'  means  his  atonement  for 
the  sins  of  the  human  race,  by  his  death  upon  the  cross;  and  this 
is  continually  represented  and  commemorated  in  the  Eucharist. 
1  Eucharist,'  is  a  Greek  word,  signifying  thanksgiving. 

Q.  What  is  the  outward  part  or  sign  of  the  Lord's 
Supper? 
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A.  Bread  and  Wine,  which  the  Lord  hath  command- 
ed to  be  received. 

Q.  What  is  the  inward  part  or  thing  signified  ? 

A.  The  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  which  are  spirit- 
ually taken  and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's 
Supper. 

If  the  church  taught  that  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
were  in  the  bread  and  wine,  then  all  who  partook  of  the  latter 
would  unavoidably  partake  of  the  former  ;  whereas  it  is  only  the 
4  faithful'  who  do  so^  which  is  a  proof  that  the  statement  here 
made  is  to  be  understood  of  a  spiritual  and  sacramental  pre- 
sence. The  faithful  'feed  on  Christ  in  their  hearts,  by  faith  with 
thanksgiving.'  The  main  proof  against  the  Romanist  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  is  this,  it  is  contrary  to  the  evidence  of 
our  senses,  (of  seeing  tasting,  and  feeling,)  that  the  sacramental 
bread,  after  consecration,  is  a  different  substance  to  what  it  was 
before  consecration. 

Q.  What  are  the  benefits  whereof  we  are  partakers 
thereby  ? 

A.  The  strengthening  and  refreshing  of  our  souls  by 

the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies   are  by 

the  bread  and  wine. 

« The  benefit  is  great,  if  with  a  true  penitent  heart  and  lively 
faith  we  receive  that  holy  sacrament,  for  then  we  spiritually  eat 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  and  drink  his  blood;  then  we  dwell  in  Christ 
and  Christ  in  us ;  we  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ  with 
us.' — Communion  Office. 

Q.  What  is  required  of  those  who  come  to  the  Lord's 
Supper? 

A.  To  examine  themselves,  whether  they  repent 
them  truly  of  their  former  sins,  steadfastly  purposing 
to  lead  a  new  life  ;  have  a  lively  faith  in  God's  mercy 
through  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  his 
death;  and  be  in  charity  with  all  men. 

The  different  subjects  of  self-examination  are,  repentance  for  the 
past,  purposes  of  amendment  for  the  future,  lively  faith,  cordial 
thanksgiving,  and  universal  charity.  The  want  or  deficiency  of 
these  qualifications  in  Christians  is  no  excuse  for  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  Lord's  Supper ;  since  one  great  reason  for  the  in- 
stitution of  this  sacrament  is  to  rouse  them  to  acquire  those  quali- 
fications, and  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  of  increasing  them. 
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I  Would  have  you  wise  unto  that  which  is  good,  and  simple  concerning 
evil :  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly. — 
Ron.  xvi.  19.  20. 

History  is  the  record  of  God's  providence  getting  Himself 
honour  out  of  man's  sin.  It  is  so  in  little  things  as  well  as  great, 
though  we  do  not  see  it  so  plainly.  We  never  get  to  see  quite 
clearly  in  spiritual  matters.  We  judge  things  by  their  outward 
seeming.  But  we  know  that,  if  by  any  means  the  scales  could 
fall  from  our  eyes,  we  should  behold  a  scene  no  less  wonderful  and 
cheering  than  that  which  was  revealed  to  the  servant  of  Elisha. 
We  see  the  host  of  the  enemy  and  are  afraid  ;  and,  because  we 
cannot  see,  we  scarcely  will  believe  of  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
fire,  wherewith  the  mountain  is  full,  the  host  of  heaven  which 
encampeth  round  about  the  righteous.  The  way  of  the  world  and 
jts  history  are  very  perplexing ;  and  we  get  confused  when  we 
look  for  any  length  of  time  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  travelling  its 
own  reckless  way  with  fearful  swiftness  ;  and  our  eyes  cannot  see 
in  what  all  this  will  end.  But  we  know  that  in  its  most  furious 
tides,  its  most  capricious  changings,  there  is  a  Hand  keeping  it 
under  all  the  while,  that  it  is  compelled  against  its  own  will  and 
against  its  own  thought  to  accomplish  day  by  day  in  all  its  wild 
workings  His  purposes  of  mercy  and  of  judgment,  and  that  what- 
ever and  whenever  the  end  of  all  shall  be,  it  must,  of  necessity 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  and  wait  for  His 
appearing.  We  see  this  every  now  and  then  when  great  provi- 
dences happen  amongst  us,  and  startle  us  for  a  moment  into  reli. 
jrion.  It  is  then  that  God  puts  forth  His  hand  visibly,  as  it  were, 
from  underneath  the  vei1  ?f  the  holy  place,  and  we  fall  back  to 
worship. 
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Thus  there  are  certain  great  events  and  critical  seasons  in  his- 
tory, on  which  we  see  that  a  great  deal  depends.  We  find  their 
consequences  running  out  in  all  directions,  and  still  in  activity 
hundreds  of  years  afterwards.  The  Reformation  is  one  of  these 
mighty  events.  We  may  go  along  the  course  of  modern  history 
calm  and  unmoved,  getting,  so  dull  are  we,  very  often  little  or  no 
religion  out  of  it.  But  when  we  come  to  the  Reformation,  it  is 
like  the  burning  bush  in  the  wilderness :  the  most  thoughtless  are 
constrained  to  turn  out  of  their  way  to  see  this  great  thing.  It  is 
true,  men  may  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  mighty  political  movement, 
or  a  wonderful  sera  in  literature,  or  a  shock  which  drew  out  and 
formed  national  character.  Worldly  men  of  all  sorts  will  01 
course  look  at  it  in  one  or  more  of  these  lights.  It  would  be  unin- 
teresting to  them  in  any  other.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Church- 
man. To  him  it  is  full  of  religion.  He  looks  back,  not  always 
with  any  clear  views,  to  the  Reformers  as  his  fathers  in  the  faith, 
with  reverence  and  love.  He  sees  them  living  lives  of  toil  and 
suffering,  full  of  undaunted  zeal  for  the  faith,  all  of  them  witnessing 
a  good  confession,  and  not  a  few  resisting  unto  blood.  He  sees 
the  Church,  which  under  God  they  purified,  with  her  endless  suc- 
cession of  priests  and  her  ceaseless  sacrifice  of  prayer  and  praise 
and  sacraments.  "How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy 
tabernacles,  O  Israel !  as  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as  gar- 
dens by  the  rivers'  side,  as  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters."  And  he  looks 
upon  the  Reformers  as  those  who  were  the  instruments  of  all 
this. 

To  this  natural  feeling  we  may  add,  as  another  thing  which 
makes  the  Reformation  so  important  in  men's  eyes,  that  they  hear 
all  sides  constantly  assailing  it  as  a  work  of  schism,  or  blaming  it 
as  not  having-  gone  far  enough  and  carried 'its  own  principles  out 
consistently,  or,  lastly,  referring  to  it  as  an  authority  for  any  parti- 
cular views  or  opinions.  All  this  makes  it  very  necessary  that  we 
should  have  some  tolerably  clear  notions  on  two  points :  what  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  were,  and  how  far  it  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience  with  us  to  adhere  to  them. 

1.  The  principles  of  the  Reformation.  What  these  principles 
were  we  shall  best  discover  by  ascertaining  the  exact  position 
which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  now  holds ;  for  it  is  only  of 
that  Church  that  I  speak.  No  reference  of  any  kind  is  made  to 
the  Reformation  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  to  its  influence, 
good  or  evil,  upon  ourselves.  The  continental  Reformation  was 
very  different  from  the  English  Reformation ;  and  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  here,  either  in  the  way  of  praise  or  blame.  Our 
Church  then  was  like  Jerusalem  in  its  rebuilding.  "  Every  one 
with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work,  and  with  the  other 
hand  held  a  weapon.  For  the  builders,  every  one  had  his  sword 
girded  by  his  side,  and  so  builded."  We  stand  now  at  this  present 
day  bearing  a  double   witness,   against   two  opposite  parties— 
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Roman  Dissenters  on  the  one  side  and  Protestant  Dissenters  on 
the  other :  and  we  are  called  upon  to  vindicate  and  clear  the 
Reformation  from  the  attacks  of  both.  The  Roman  Dissenters 
say  that  schism  is  a  deadly  sin,  which  is  true,  and  that  we  were 
guilty  of  it  at  the  Reformation,  which  is  not  true.  Protestant 
Dissenters  again  either  deny  their  separation  to  be  schism,  or  make 
light,  which  is  the  most  common  way,  of  schism  altogether :  and 
the  Reformation  is  called  upon  in  behalf  of  both  these  grounds. 
We  say  that  both  the  grounds  are  utterly  false,  and  that  the 
Reformation  condemns  them  both  as  false.  Now  to  answer  both 
these  parties  will  be  the  shortest  and  simplest  way  of  showing 
what  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  really  were. 

It  was  not  schismatical.  We  did  not  separate  from  Rome,  but 
Rome  separated  from  us.  They  denied  us  Church  communion. 
We  never  denied  it  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  communica- 
ted with  the  Church  of  England  for  several  years  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign,  till  the  Pope  by  a  bull  ordered  them  to  separate  from 
us,  and  at  the  same  time  passed  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  us,  which  he  had  no  authority  from  the  universal  Church 
to  do,  and  of  course  we  paid  no  attention  to  it.  All  this  is  very 
simple,  and  it  is  pure  matter  of  history.  But  persons  will  say  that 
this  is  not  the  whole  account  of  the  matter.  We  had  a  connec- 
tion with  Rome  before  the  Reformation,  which  we  had  not  after- 
wards. By  what  right  did  we  put  an  end  to  it,  and  how  did  we 
escape  the  grievous  guilt  of  schism  ]  The  answer  is  very  plain. 
We  do  not  believe  that  our  Lord  gave  St  Peter  any  power  or 
jurisdiction,  which  He  did  not  give  equally  to  all  the  other  Apos- 
tles when  He  repeated  the  same  words  to  them  afterwards.  The 
primitive  Church  did  not  believe  it.  It  was  a  novelty  of  latter 
times,  an  opinion  which  grew  up  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Roman  Church  was  placed.  We  say  therefore  that,  although 
the  Church  of  England  doubtless  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Rome  for  what  she  did  for  it  in  barbarous  times,  she  had  no  right 
to  bring  it  under  her  power,  seeing  it  had  been,  as  it  had  been,  a 
free  British  Church  for  a  long  while  before.  This  however  she  did 
very  cruelly,  just  as  a  strong  man  may  tyrannize  over  a  weak  one. 
No  length  of  time  or  custom  can  make  that  right  which  is  in  itself 
wrong.  But  we  were  feeble,  and  could  not  help  ourselves ;  so 
were  content  to  groan  under  her  oppression,  till  the  days  came 
when  we  were  strong  enough  to  throw  her  off  and  make  ourselves 
free,  as  free  as  God  intended  all  particular  Churches  to  be.  This 
was  the  main  thing  done  at  the  Reformation — throwing  off  the 
Papal  dominion. 

But,  whilst  we  were  under  her  power,  and  could  make  no  resist- 
ance, Rome  had  forced  upon  us  many  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
were  highly  superstitious,  and  some  doctrines  for  which  there  was 
no  warrant  in  Holy  Scripture  or  the  early  Church.  These  like- 
wise were  novelties — traditions  of  men,  not  commandments  of  God. 
These  also  we  rejected,  as  soon  as  we  were  our  own  masters.   We 
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did  nothing  more  than  settle  our  faith,  and  order  our  own  ceremo- 
nies ;  and  this  we  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Moreover,  in  doing  it  we 
never  departed  from  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  or  interpreted  those 
Scriptures  otherwise  than  as  they  were  interpreted  in  the  first  pure 
ages  of  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  This  was  our  Rule  of 
Faith.  Thus  we  read  in  the  20th  Article,  that  "  the  Church  hath 
power  to  decree  Rites  or  Ceremonies,  and  authority  in  controver- 
sies of  Faith  :"  and  again,  one  of  the  Canons  of  the  English 
Church  of  the  year  1571  bids  preachers  "  be  careful  to  teach 
nothing  in  a  sermon,  except  that  which  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  which  the  Catholic  Fathers 
and  ancient  Bishops  have  collected  from  the  same  doctrine." 
Thus,  in  opposition  to  Roman  Dissenters,  we  say  that  we  never 
did  separate  from  the  universal  Church  ;  neither  did  we  reject  and 
despise,  but  did  most  highly  venerate,  her  teaching  and  her  judg- 
ment, which  they  do  not  do.  Neither  can  Protestant  Dissenters 
find  any  thing  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  to  justify  their 
separation  from  us.  All  changes  were  made  by  rightful  ecclesias- 
tical authority — by  the  Bishops  and  Convocation  of  the  whole 
British  Church  lawfully  summoned  by  the  King :  The  words  of 
the  34th  Article  are  plain :  "  Whosoever  through  his  private 
judgment,  willingly  and  purposely,  doth  openly  break  the  traditions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which  be  not  repugnant  to  the 
Word  of  God,  and  be  ordained  and  approved  by  common  autho- 
rity, ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear  to  do  the 
like),  as  he  that  offendeth  against  the  common  order  of  the  Church, 
and  hurteth  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  and  woundeth  the 
consciences  of  the  weak  brethren."  Thus  clearly  does  the  Refor- 
mation look  upon  all  dissent  as  direct  schism,  as  the  parent  of  poli- 
tical discontent  and  sedition,  and  as  utterly  destitute  of  the  very 
chief  of  the  Christian  graces.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  His- 
tory since  that  period  has  been  little  more  than  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  that  judgment. 

It  changed  nothing  for  the  sake  of  changing,  nor  in  a  hurry.  It 
is  very  important  to  remark  this  in  the  present  day :  and  it  is  as 
much  matter  of  history  as  what  I  have  said  before.  The  Prayer- 
Book  was  more  than  once  altered.  The  Articles  went  through 
sundry  changes  before  they  stood  as  at  present.  Various  formu- 
laries of  faith  were  put  forward  in  many  points  different  from  each 
other.  Every  thing  that  belonged  to  the  novelties  of  Rome  was 
not  thrown  aside  at  once.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing  was  pre- 
served, unless  some  good  reason  were  brought  why  it  should  be 
disused.  We  parted,  first  with  one  thing,  then  with  another, 
always  slowly  and  deliberately.  Assemblies  of  learned  men  framed 
our  confessions  of  faith,  and  translated  the  Scriptures:  and  this 
more  than  once.  Doubtful  and  uncertain  points  were  argued  in 
the  Universities;  and  innumerable  books  were  published,  in  which 
nothing  was  left  unexamined,  as  well  by  enemies  as  friends. 
Nothing  was  yielded  to  popular  outcry,  as  in  the  case  of  .he  sur- 
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plice  and  kneeling  at  the  Communion  and  the  Cross  in  Baptism; 
all  which  the  Puritans  clamoured  against  very  loudly.  The  Re- 
formers made  themselves  quite  sure  that  they  saw  all  the  mean- 
ings and  uses  of  a  thing,  and  that  more  was  to  be  said  against  it 
than  for  it,  before  they  did  away  with  it.  The  Reformation  occu- 
pied great  part  of  two  reigns ;  and,  when  all  had  been  unsettled 
again  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  the  Bishops  of  Elizabeth's  days  did 
not  strive  to  bring  things  violently  back,  but  went  to  work  very 
carefully,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  they  were  engaged. 

So  much  for  their  way  of  changing  matters.  Then,  as  to  the 
•principle  by  which  they  were  guided,  they  were  just  as  much  at 
variance  with  those  who  would  introduce  changes  now.  They 
carried  before  them  a  model  in  the  ancient  Church,  to  which  they 
considered  themselves  bound  to  adhere  most  strictly.  They  none 
of  them  had  any  theories  of  their  own  to  try,  no  untempered  mor- 
tar to  spread  on  the  sacred  walls.  No  one  among  them  did  enough 
in  it  to  have  it  considered  as  his  own  work.  Scarcely  any  who 
began  it  lived  to  finish  it.  And  what  has  the  consequence  of  all 
this  been  ]  That  their  work  has  stood  the  test  of  several  genera- 
tions. Men  of  learning  and  acuteness  have  diligently  examined 
every  part,  and  the  progress  of  knowledge  has  only  enabled  us  to  see 
more  clearly  the  wisdom  and  depth  of  our  ancestors,  to  understand 
the  extraordinary  difficulties  they  had  to  meet,  and  from  all  this  to 
be  fully  sure  that  they  were,  in  many  ways,  guided  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  This  is  the  reason  why  we  have  been  attacked  more 
fiercely  than  any  others.  Our  evangelical  purity  exasperates  the 
Romanist,  and  our  strict  adherence  to  antiquity  and  Church  autho- 
rity provokes  the  Protestant  Dissenter.  There  are  various  Chris- 
tian congregations,  who  would  fain  have  many  things  which  we 
possess,  which  they  in  the  first  heat  of  Reformation  threw  away, 
and  cannot  now  recover.  Thus,  as  the  former  principle  which  I 
noticed  teaches  us  to  look  with  abhorrence  on  the  sin  of  schism, 
and  what  answer  to  give  to  Dissenters,  so  the  present  teaches  us 
in  what  light  to  regard  all  plans  for  changing  the  government  of 
the  Church,  or  reforming,  as  it  is  called,  her  Liturgy. 

It  teaches  obedience  to  spiritual  rulers.  This  is  a  duty  which  we 
have  so  very  much  lost  sight  of  now,  that  it  sounds  quite  strange 
to  us  when  it  is  stated.  We  think  that  all  the  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  teach  it,  only  belong  to  the  Apostles.  We  have 
ceased  to  look  upon  our  ministers  as  their  successors.  Thus  many 
a  man  is  constantly  praising  the  Reformation,  and  boasting  of  the 
liberty  it.  gave  us,  who,  if  he  looked  more  closely  into  its  princi- 
ples, would  perhaps  think  very  differently,  or  express  his  admira- 
tion of  it  somewhat  more  reservedly.  Yet  how  was  the  Reforma- 
tion brought  .about  ?  Entirely  by  the  clergy.  The  people  never 
were  consulted  in  the  matter.  No  popular  assembly  was  held. 
Nothing  was  put  to  vote.  Their  consent  was  never  asked.  In 
all  probability  it  would  not  have  been  given ;  for  the  great  bulk  of 
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the  people  were  too  ignorant  to  understand  it,  and  naturally  disin- 
clined to  change  their  opinions.  So  also  in  the  Catechism  the 
Church  teaches  her  children  to  obey  their  spiritual  pastors  and 
masters.  Thus  we  see  what  judgment  the  Reformation  would  have 
passed  upon  congregations  censuring  the  teaching  of  their  pastors 
from  their  own  private  opinions.  Still  more  do  we  see  what  it 
would  think  of  those  rude  and  indecent  criticisms  passed  by  per- 
sons wholly  unqualified  to  judge,  upon  the  Prayer  Book,  its  Creeds, 
and  Articles,  the  length  of  its  services,  and  the  language  of  its  doc- 
trinal statements. 

It  teaches  the  importance  of  orthodox  belief.  It  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon opinion  among  many  people,  that  it  does  not  so  much  mat- 
ter what  a  man's  religious  views  are,  so  long  as  he  leads  a  good, 
moral  life,  and  is  decent  and  respectable  in  his  conduct.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  persons  really  to  say  this,  and  understand  what  they 
mean  when  they  do  so.  But  there  are  many  more,  who  do  not 
distinctly  believe  this,  though  they  act  as  if  they  did  believe  it. 
They  see  such  a  number  of  sects  and  parties  all  about,  that  it 
quite  shocks  them  to  think  that  one  of  those  parties  only  is  right, 
and  all  the  rest  wrong :  though,  if  you  press  them,  they  believe 
that  that  is  really  the  case.  They  accustom  themselves,  however, 
to  look  upon  these  religious  differences  as  unavoidable,  not  to  be 
condemned  harshly;  and  really,  if  only  men  are  good  men,  that  it 
is  not,  after  all,  of  such  very  great  importance  to  what  form  of  doc- 
trine they  subscribe,  Then  there  are  others  who  scoff  openly  at  a 
carefulness  to  be  sound  in  faith,  and  use  the  word  "orthodox"  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  and  the  sign  of  a  narrow-minded  man.  Such 
men  surely  forget  the  very  solemn  language  of  Holy  Scripture 
on  this  subject ;  how  it  bids  us  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words," 
wherein  we  have  been  instructed,  jealously  to  guard  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  with  holy  zeal  to  separate  our- 
selves from  those  who  bring  another  doctrine.  Now  all  this  is  very 
wrong :  and  certainly  the  Reformation  gives  no  countenance  to 
any  such  lax  notions.  The  Reformers  retained,  wherever  they 
could,  the  ancient  language  and  definitions  of  the  Church.  Thus 
they  kept  the  old  Creeds  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  ordered  them  to  be 
used  continually.  Wherever  new  errors  had  arisen,  against  which 
they  were  compelled  to  protest,  as  in  many  of  the  Articles,  they 
were  most  cautious  and  guarded  in  the  words  they  used.  Nay,  so 
important-did  this  matter  seem  to  them,  that  many  suffered  a  cruel 
death  rather  than  subscribe  to  documents,  which  seemed  to  differ 
only  in  words  from  their  own.  Surely  we  ought  to  preserve,  with 
much  care  and  reverence,  those  creeds  and  forms  of  faith  which 
they  shed  their  blood  in  defending,  for  our  sakes  as  well  as  their 
own. 

Such  were  the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  this  is  by  any  means  a  full  account  of  it.  But,  look- 
ing at  it  as  a  great  change,  brought  about  in  the  Church  by  God's 
Providence,  it  is  enough  to  show  that  it  gives  no  countenance  te 
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those  who  would  wish  to  introduce  any  changes  now,  and  very 
strongly  condemns  the  principles  on  which  those  changes  are  pro- 
posed to  be  made. 

2.  The  duly  of  adhering  to  these  principles  seems  to  follow 
naturally  from  what  has  been  said  already.  Their  own  goodness 
is  or  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  them.  Yet  it  may 
be  as  well  perhaps  to  dwell  a  little  more  on  this,  because  people 
are  inclined  to  think  that,  however  right  our  ancestors'  conduct 
was,  we  are  not  only  not  bound  to  keep  to  it,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
old,  that  it  would  be  well  to  change  it :  forgetting  that,  if  a  thing 
has  once  answered  its  purpose,  it  is  childishness  and  folly  to  alter 
it  till  some  reason  or  other  is  given  why  it  is  likely  not  to  answer 
its  purposes  any  longer,  or,  that,  the  purpose  itself  being  bad,  it 
had  better  not  be  answered  at  all.  We  say  then  that  we  ought  to 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  for  this  among  other 
reasons : — 

Because  God  has  evidently  blessed  us  hitherto.  Of  course  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  principle  is  right  because  it  is  successful. 
But  when  we  can  in  other  ways  prove  that  it  is  right,  we  are  jus- 
tified in  looking  upon  success  as  a  blessing  on  its  Tightness.  Now 
this  is  what  we  have  done  in  the  present  case.  We  have  shown 
that  the  guilt  of  schism  does  not  rest  for  one  moment  upon  the 
Reformation.  We  have  shown  how  faithfully  the  Reformers  fol- 
lowed the  judgment  of  the  universal  Church.  Therefore,  when 
history  tells  us  of  the  dangers  which  our  Church  has  passed 
through,  of  the  violent  attacks  which  have  been  made  against  her 
and  in  vain,  we  naturally  discern  the  blessing  of  God  upon  her. 
We  should  be  most  thankless  if  we  did  not.  After  the  Reformation 
England  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  most  fearful  rebellion.  A 
king  was  murdered  by  his  own  people.  The  government  was 
changed  for  many  years.  The  Church  was  forcibly  put  down,  so 
far  as  the  hand  of  man  and  the  power  of  law  could  put  down  the 
ordinance  of  God.  Since  then  two  kings  have  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  England,  who  were  aliens  from  the  faith  of  its  Church,  members 
of  that  of  Rome,  its  bitter  and  cruel  enemy :  and  by  the  latter  of 
them,  James  the  Second,  the  Church  was  persecuted,  her  Bishops 
committed  to  prison  because  they  opposed  his  unprincipled  con- 
duct, and  no  means,  honest  or  dishonest,  left  untried  to  work  her 
ruin.  Then  another  violent  change  took  place.  The  succession 
was  altered,  and  the  crown  assumed  by  another  branch  of  the 
family.  William  was  a  foreigner,  and  knew  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  English  Church.  Besides  he  was  surrounded  by  worldly  and 
irreligious  men,  and,  being  himself  a  latitudinarian,  the  Gtuzza 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fostered  and  encouraged  by  him.* 
Truly  the  movements  of  the  world  are  very  troublesome :  yet  we 

*  A  hundred  years  more,  and  the  American  Revolution  seemed  to  threaten 
destruction  to  the  Church  in  this  country;  but  in  reajily  proved  its  greatest 
blesMng,  by  procuring  for  it  freedom  from  the  state,  an  apostolic  succession  of 
its  own,  ana  a  Liturgy  by  revisal  brought  back  even  nearer  io  the  primitive 
model  than  that  of  Engl?nd. 
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are  the  same.  Our  Churches,  our  Sacraments  and  Prayers,  our 
Government  and  Ministers  still  remain  as  of  old,  while  every  thing 
else  around  us  has  changed,  and  changed  many  times  since  then. 
Civil  laws  and  constitutions  have  never  done  changing.  Religious 
sects  only  live  by  change  and  false  excitement.  The  very  exter- 
nal face  of  the  country  is  changed  by  the  springing  up  of  large  and 
populous  cities.  The  Church  has  not  changed.  She  has  indeed 
silently  and  gradually  extended  herself,  so  far  as  she  had  the  means, 
with  the  growing  population.  She  has  quietly  raised  her  towers, 
and  spires,  and  altars,  among  the  new  towns  and  states,  and  given 
the  bread  of  life  to  her  new  sons.  But  to  them  she  has  brought 
the  old  laws  and  ministers  and  services.  She  stands  among  us  a 
type,  and  the  only  one,  of  that  eternal  and  unchanging  home, 
where  she  would  fain  bring  us  all  at  the  last,  and  for  which  end 
she  has  been  placed  here  by  her  Lord. 


A  PRAYER   FOR  UNITY. 


O  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  only  Savi- 
our, the  Prince  of  Peace,  give  us  grace  seriously  to  lay  to  heart 
the  great  dangers  we  are  in  by  our  unhappy  divisions.  Take  away 
all  hatred  and  prejudice,  and  whatsoever  else  may  hinder  us  from 
godly  union  and  concord :  that,  as  there  is  but  one  body,  and  one 
Spirit,  and  one  hope  of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism, one  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  so  we  may  henceforth  be  all  of 
one  heart,  and  of  one  soul,  united  in  one  holy  bond  of  truth  and 
peace,  of  faith  and  charity,  and  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth, 
glorify  Thee;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 
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My  Brethren, 

It  is  part  of  the  highly  momentous  duty  assumed  by  every 
Presbyter  in  the  most  solemn  office  to  which  religion  can  give  her 
sanction,  "  to  banish  and  drive  away  from  the  fold  all  erroneous 
and  strange  doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word."  The  general 
duty  of  every  Presbyter  is  more  particularly  incumbent  upon 
those  who,  in  the  highest  office  of  the  ministry,  exercise,  under 
peculiar  circumstances  of  responsibility,  the  oversight  of  the  Chris- 
tian fold.  With  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  their  Master,  and  to 
the  purity  of  that  Church  which  he  purchased  with  his  blood, 
they  will  solicitously  watch  the  spiritual  fold  entrusted  to  them . 
and,  as  faithful  watchmen,  warn  against  all  opinions  and  all  prac- 
tices, however  sanctioned  by  popular  favour,  which  would  deform 
by  heresy,  or  rend  by  schism,  the  mystical  body  of  their  Redeem- 
er. The  firm  and  persevering  discharge  of  this  duty  may  not  be 
the  path  to  human  applause  or  popular  favour ;  but  it  will  secure 
that  approbation,  which,  independent  of  the  wTorld,  affords  higher 
enjoyment  than  its  applauses  can  confer,  the  approbation  of  their 
own  minds  ;  and  will  solace  them,  under  all  trials,  with  the  hum 
ble  hope  of  that  commendation  which,  pronounced  by  the  Judge 
of  the  world,  will  vindicate  and  reward  the  purity  of  their  inten- 
tions, and  their  fidelity  to  his  cause. 

The  present  is  extolled  as  the  age  of  liberality.  And  so  fa? 
as  it  guarantees  to  every  individual  the  free  exercise  of  his  opini- 
ons, unawed  by  the  swrord  of  secular  power,  or  the  fires  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny — so  far  as  it  renders  homage  to  the  sincerity  and 
purity  of  the  purposes  of  the  heart,  however  the  understanding 
may  be  subjected  to  the  sway  of  erroneous  opinions — so  far  as  it 
denies  no  office  of  Christian  kindness,  no  courtesy  of  social  inter- 
course, no  sentiment  even  of  personal  affection  to  the  honest  and 
the  worthy,  though  bearing  a  different  religious  name,  and  unhap- 
pily deformed  by  heresy  and  schism — so  far  as  the  present  age 
thus  establishes  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  banishes  that  bigot 
ry  which,  in  denouncing  errors,  would  persecute  their  abettors — 
it  deserves  the  plaudit  of  an  enlightened  and  Christian  liberality. 
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Vet  even  \f  circumstances  did  not  establish  the  fact,  the  theory 
of  human  nature  would  justify  the  apprehension,  that  liberality  to 
men  would  be.  extended  to  their  opinions  ;  and  that  from  admitting 
the  equal  sincerity  of  the  former,  thf)  acknowledgment  would  be 
made  of  the  equal  truth,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  of  the  equal 
indifference  of  the  latter  ;  so  that  sincerity  of  intention  would  be 
considered  as  the  only  standard  of  truth,  and  the  age  of  liberality 
become  the  age  of  indifference. 

It  is  in  this  view  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Churchmen  to  guard 
against  that  popular  liberality  which  claims  for  professions  of  re- 
spect and  kindness  which  Churchmen  may  reciprocate,  a  return 
which,  without  treachery  to  their  Church  and  to  their  Master, 
Churchmen  cannot  render — an  indifference  or  a  lukewarmness  in 
professing  and  vindicating  the  distinctive  principles  of  their 
Church. 

I  say,  my  Brethren,  Churchmen  cannot  adopt  the  phraseology 
of  the  day,  and  rank  their  distinctive  principles  among  the  non- 
essentials of  religion,  without  treachery  to  their  Church  and  to 
their  Master.  For  their  Church  considers  many  of  these  princi- 
ples as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  that  sacred  edifice,  which,  in 
clearing  from  the  false  ornaments  and  unhallowed  appendages 
with  which  superstition  and  ambition  had  deformed  it,  she  has 
sought  to  erhibit  in  the  lustre  with  which,  reared  by  apostles, 
martyrs,  and  confessors,  it  shone  forth  in  the  first  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

In  proportion  to  the  purity  and  importance  of  the  principles 
which  distinguish  any  community,  is  it  the  duty  of  every  indivi- 
dual who  composes  it,  frequently  to  recur  to  them ;  in  order  to 
refresh  his  knowledge  of  them,  to  animate  his  attachment  to  them, 
and  to  apply  them  with  increased  fidelity  and  firmness  to  the  re- 
gulation of  his  conduct.  The  importance  of  a  frequent  recur- 
rence to  first  and  distinctive  principles  is  increased,  whenever  from 
the  spirit  of  *he  age,  or  from  any  other  circumstances,  the  danger 
is  increased  of  our  accurate  perceptions  of  them,  our  warm  attach- 
ment to  them,  or  our  steadfast  adherence  to  them,  being  obscured 
or  diminished. 

'  The  principles  which  form  the  character  of  the  Churchman  are 
not  perhaps  clearly  understood,  or  sufficiently  appreciated  by  all 
who  bear  the  name.  And  undoubtedly  in  the  spirit  and  circum- 
stances of  the  present  age,  there  are  many  obstacles  both  to  a 
clear  perception  of  their  nature  and  a  proper  estimate  of  their 
importance.  The  greater  then  is  the  necessity  of  their  being  de- 
lineated and  enforced. 

It  shall  bp  my  object,  then,  at  the  present  time,  to  delineate  and 
enforce,  with  as  much  plainness,  and,  necessarily,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  possible,  some  of  the  leading  principles  which  constitute 
the  character  of  the  Churchman  ;  in  order  to  vindicate  him  from 
the  charge  of  symbolizing  with  that  Church  whose  corrupt  sway 
he  rejected,  and  to  show  the  importance  of  those  points  in  which 
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he  must  lament  his  difference  from  his  Protestant  brethren.  This 
design  will  make  the  present  Charge  in  some  measure  a  sequel  to 
a  former  one;  in  which  certain  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  contrasted  with  some  Protestant  errors. 

The  Churchman  claims  this  appellation,  because  rejecting 
equally  Papal  corruptions  and  Protestant  errors,  he  adheres  in  all 
essential  points  to  the  faith,  ministry,  and  worship,  which  distin- 
guished the  apostolic  and  primitive  Church,  and  particularly  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Christian  ministry  under  its  three  orders 
of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons. 

The  title  may  be  general  or  particular  in  its  application. 

In  its  general  import,  it  embraces  all  those  who,  holding  the 
essentials  of  faith  and  worship,  and  the  Episcopal  constitution  of 
the  ministry,  differ  in  some  subordinate  and  non-ess  mtial  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  and  worship. 

In  its  particular  signification,  I  shall  consider  it  as  designating 
the  sound  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Cnurch  in  this 
country ;  which  agreeing  with  all  other  Protestant  Episcopal 
Churches  in  the  leading  points  of  faith,  in  the  esse  dials  of  wor- 
ship, and  in  the  Episcopal  constitution  of  the  ministry,  differs,  in 
some  subordinate  matters  of  discipline  and  worship,  from  them,  as 
they  do  from  each  other. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  must  ever 
acknowledge  with  gratitude,  and  she  makes  the  acknowledgment 
in  her  preface  to  the  Liturgy,  that  to  the  Church  of  England  she 
is  "indebted,  under  God,  for  her  first  foundation,  and  for  a  long 
continuance  of  nursing  care  and  protection."  In  common  with 
that  Church  she  holds  her  Articles  of  Faith,  and  her  inestimable 
Liturgy.  The  apostolic  succession  of  Bishops,  which  that  Church 
and  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  received  uninterrupted 
from  the  apostolic  age,  was  by  those  Churches  transmitted  to  her. 
But  she  differs  from  them  both,  and  especially  from  the  former,  in 
the  organization  of  her  discipline,  and  in  many  offices  of  human 
appointment ;  and  most  essentially  from  the  Church  of  England 
in  her  entire  independence  on  the  state — being,  in  this  respect,  as 
is  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  the  same  condition  as  the  primitive 
Church  before  the  patronage  of  the  first  Christian  emperor  en- 
riched her  with  the  wealth,  and  adorned  her  with  the  honours  of 
the  empire. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  remark,  except  in  refutation  of  a 
contrary  opinion  sometimes  entertained,  that  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  all  foreign  Episcopal  Churches,  nav- 
ing  no  other  connexion  with  them  than  what  consists  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  Christian  offices,  in  such  communion  as  subsisted  be* 
tween  the  primitive  Churches,  and  as  their  particular  regulations 
may  admit. 

With  thijse  preliminarv  remarks  we  are  prepared  for  delineating 

1* 
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the  Churchman — the  sound  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church. 

The  Churchman  lays  at  the  foundation  of  his  faith  and  prac- 
tice the  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  leading  to 
those  actual  transgressions  which  render  man  guilty  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  rendering  unworthy  of  divine  acceptance  his  best 
works. 

That  as  soon  as  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  called  into 
exercise,  propensities  to  evil  are  exhibited  ;  that  the  principles  of 
man's  nature,  though  good  in  themselves,  will  not  always  lead  to 
actions  abstractedly  good ;  and  that  in  no  case  independent  of 
faith  and  of  divine  grace  can  he  produce  works  acceptable  to  God, 
are  truths  so  plainly  revealed  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  so 
strongly  attested  by  reason  and  experience,  that  the  Churchman 
receives  them  as  fundamental  points  of  faith. 

He  asserts,  in  common  with  his  Protestant  brethren,  the  cor- 
'uption  of  human  nature,  and  man's  inability,  by  his  "natural 
strength,  without  faith  and  calling  upon  God,"  to  perform  works 
acceptable  to  God.  And  herein  he  opposes  the  Romanist,  who 
maintains  the  ability  of  the  natural  man,  unassisted  by  superna- 
tural strength,  to  do  works  which  render  it  fit  in  God  to  bestow 
grace,  (works  which  "  deserve  grace  of  congruity,")  and  which 
thus  recommends  him  to  the  divine  favour.  But  he  rejects  as 
unfounded  in  Scripture,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  reason  and  con- 
science, the  tenets  of  man's  responsibility  for  the  sin  of  another  ; 
of  his  coming  into  the  world  doomed  to  everlasting  death  for 
Adam's  sin  ;  and  of  that  utter  depravity  of  man  which  would 
make  him  a  fiend,  by  which  he  thinks,  and  meditates,  and  acts 
only  evil,  and  in  the  first  and  natural  dictates  of  his  heart  hates 
his  adorable  Creator.  Yet  while  he  rejects  these  revolting  views 
of  human  guilt  and  depravity,  he  cherishes  a  lively  and  deep  sense 
of  the  propensity  to  evil  which  infects  his  nature  through  the  do- 
minion which  his  appetites  exercise  over  his  reason,  his  will,  and 
his  affections ;  of  his  utter  inability,  except  through  faith  and 
grace,  to  do  works  which,  however  good  in  themselves,  will  be 
acceptable  to  God :  and  of  his  guilt  in  those  numerous  actual 
transgressions  which,  through  grace,  it  was  in  his  power  to  avoid. 

The  deep,  the  lively,  the  permanent  conviction  of  his  corrup- 
tion and  unworthiness,  humbles  him  before  his  Maker  and  his 
Judge,  and  disposes  him  cordially  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation through  the  merits  and  grace  of  a  divine  Redeemer. 

It  is  this  doctrine  of  justification  and  salvation  only  through 
the  free  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  divine  Lord  and  Re- 
deemer, which  the  Churchman  daily  and  constantly  cherishes  as 
the  only  solace  of  his  wounded  conscience,  and  the  only  ground 
on  which  he  can  hope  for  acceptance  at  the  tribunal  of  his  Al- 
mighty Judge,  and  for  advancement  to  the  celestial  glories  which 
infinitely  transcend  the  merit  of  his  best  works. 
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He  rejects,  with  horror,  the  idea  of  bowing,  with  the  Roman- 
ist, to  created  intercessors,  to  saints  and  images ;  and  of  invoking, 
in  epithets  of  celestial  dignity  and  sovereignty,  the  intercession 
of  the  virgin  mother  of  the  Saviour,  in  derogation  of  the  sole  and 
all-sufficient  mediation  of  her  divine  and  blessed  Son.  But  in 
respect  to  the  mode  by  which  the  merits  of  Christ  are  applied  to 
the  justification  and  salvation  of  the  believer,  the  Churchman  dif- 
fers from  some  of  his  Protestant  brethren,  rejecting  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Christ,  not  because  always 
exceptionable  in  meaning,  but  always  liable  to  a  dangerous  appli- 
cation. For  if,  as  in  the  language  of  some  Protestants,  the 
righteousness  of  Christ  be  imputed  to  believers,  so  that  they  are 
clothed  with  it,  and  that  God  views  and  accepts  them  only  as  in- 
vested with  it,  then  the  Antinomian  doctrine  is  an  unavoidable 
inference,  that  God  can  see  no  sin  in  believers  ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  need  not  obey  the  moral  law.  This  dangerous  infer- 
ence the  Churchman  avoids  when  he  expresses  the  sole  efficacy 
of  the  merits  and  grace  of  Christ  to  his  salvation  in  the  unex- 
ceptionable language,  that  the  imperfect  obedience  of  the  believer, 
performed  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  through  the  influences  of 
divine  grace,  are  accepted  only  on  account  of  the  merits  and  inter- 
cession of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  or,  that  "  we  are 
accounted  righteous  before  God  only  for  the  merits  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  * 

With  respect  also  to  the  mode  of  the  application  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  to  the  justification  and  salvation  of  believers,  the 
Churchman  is  distinguished  by  the  great  stress  which  he  lays  on 
the  sacraments,  and  ordinances,  and  ministrations  of  the  Church. 

He  is  very  far,  indeed,  from  the  impiety  and  absurdity  of  sup- 
posing, with  the  Romanists,  that  the  sacraments,  and  ordinances, 
and  ministrations  of  the  Church  are  available  to  salvation,  opere 
operato,  on  account  merely  of  the  performance  of  them,  in  virtue 
of  the  work  itself,  and  the  intention  of  the  administrator.  But 
still  viewing  the  Church  as  the  divinely  constituted  body  of  Christ, 
to  which  he  applies  the  merits  of  his  blood,  and  the  efficacy  of 
his  grace,  and  considering  the  sacraments,  in  the  language  of  his 
Church,  as  "  a  means  whereby  he  receives,  and  as  a  pledge  to 
assure  him  of,"  all  those  spiritual  blessings  which  Christ's  merits 
purchased,  and  his  grace  confers ;  and,  considering  further,  that 
Christ  set  over  this  Church  ministers  to  celebrate  its  sacraments 
and  ordinances,  he  would  think  that  he  hazarded  his  salvation  if 
he  refused  or  neglected  to  receive  these  means  and  pledges  of  the 
divine  favour.  Sincere  repentance  and  lively  faith  producing 
obedience  to  the  divine  commands,  qualify  the  believer  for  accep- 
tance through  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer.  But,  surely,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  him  to  establish  his  claim  to  salvation  on  Gospel 
principles,  while  he  rejects  or  neglects  those  sacraments,  ordinan- 

*  Articles  of  the  Church- 
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ces,  and  ministrations  which  are  "  a  means  whereby  he  receives 
the  samn,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  him  thereof." 

While,  therefore,  against  the  Romanists  he  extends  the  effica- 
cy of  the  sacraments,  which  depends  on  the  grace  of  him  who 
has  instituted  them,  solely  to  those  qualified  to  receive  them,  he 
considers  them  in  a  higher  light  than  some  of  his  Protestant 
brethren ;  who,  whatever  may  be  the  correct  language  of  their 
public  standards  on  this  subject,  seem  to  consider  the  sacraments 
as  merely  decent  rites,  to  be  received  on  the  principle  of  submis- 
sion to  divine  appointments,  and  not  as  the  means  and  pledges  of 
divine  favour  and  grace,  necessary  to  salvation  where  they  may 
be  had,  and  except  in  the  case  of  unavoidable  ignorance  or  invol- 
untary error. 

In  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  and  with  Scripture  and  the 
faith  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  Churchman  considers  baptism 
as  the  sacramental  commencement  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  the 
entrance  into  that  fold  of  the  Redeemer,  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  in  which  he  enjoys  a  title  to  the  blessings  of  salvation. 
There  may  be  repentance  and  operative  faith  produced  by  the 
influences  of  that  Spirit  which  the  Churchman  believes  is  given  to 
all  men  in  sufficient  degree  to  enable  them  to  work  out  their  sal- 
vation. And  where  there  is  no  opportunity  of  receiving  the 
sacrament  of  baptism,  or  where  unavoidable  ignorance  or  involun- 
tary error,  an  error  which  does  not  arise  from  wilful  perversene3s, 
leads  to  the  rejection  of  it,  far  be  it  from  the  Churchman  to  sup- 
pose that  repentance  and  faith,  though  not  certified  and  sealed  by 
the  sacraments  of  the  Church,  will  not  be  available  to  salvation. 
But  who  that  regards  the  inspired  exhortations,  to  those  who 
"  repent  and  believe  " — that  they  must  "  be  baptized  in  order  to 
receive  the  remission  of  sins  "  and  "  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost "  * 
— and  that  hears  announced,  that  "  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body,"  f  will  rest  his  claim  to  salvation  on  repen- 
tance and  faith,  while  he  rejects  .lhat  sacrament  which,  by  divine 
institution,  is  made  the  mean  and  pledge  of  salvation  1 

When  the  Churchman,  in  the  language  of  Scripture,  of  primi- 
tive antiquity,  and  of  the  articles  and  liturgy  ')f  his  Church,  calls 
oaptism  regeneration,  he  does  not  employ  the  term  in  its  popular 
signification  among  many  Protestants,  to  denote  the  divine  influ- 
ences upon  the  soul  in  its  sanctification  and  renovation,  in  abolish- 
ing the  body  of  sin,  and  raising  up  the  graces  and  virtues  of  the 
new  man.  The  term  regeneration  is  used  by  him  in  its  original, 
and  appropriate,  and  technical  acceptation,  to  denote  the  transla- 
tion of  the  baptized  person  from  that  state  in  which,  as  destitute 
of  any  covenanted  title  to  salvation,  he  is  styled  "  the  child  of 
wrath,"  into  thai  stale-  which,  as  it  proffers  to  him,  in  all  cases, 
the  covenanted  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
repentance  and  faith,  actuallv  conveys  to  him  these  blessings,  is 

•Actsii.  3a  «l  Cot.su.  II 
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styled  a  "state  of  salvation.'''  *  It  must  be  obvious,  that  the  sa- 
cramental commencement  of  the  spiritual  life  in  the  regeneration 
of  baptism,  and  the  subsequent  sanctification  of  the  principles, 
the  powers,  and  affections  of  the  new  man  by  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  are  distinct  acts  and  operations ;  the  former  leading 
to  the  latter,  which,  without  it,  is  wholly  inefficacious  to  salvation, 
on  the  contrary,  increases  the  condemnation  of  the  despiser  of  the 
gifts  and  calling  of  God. 

And,  therefore,  the  Churchman  insists  on  the  necessity  of  that 
spiritual  change  denoted  in  Scripture  by  the  terms  sanctification^ 
renewing  of  the  ?nind,  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

He  does  not,  with  the  Romanist,  lay  an  undue  stress  on  exter- 
nal performances,  and  on  his  own  works  and  endeavours,  as  means 
of  obtaining  the  divine  Spirit,  and  substitute  a  round  of  supersti- 
tious observances,  for  "righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Nor  does  he,  with  some  Protestants,  rush  into  the  con- 
trary extreme,  and  expect  the  divine  Spirit  in  sudden  illapses,  in- 
dependently of  means,  of  ordinances,  and  of  the  acts  of  his  own 
mind  ;  nor  determine  the  certainty  of  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  by  any  other  standard  than  the  exhihition  in  his  heart  and 
life  of  the  graces  and  fruits  of  this  divine  Sanctifier.  But  firmly 
convinced  both  of  the  reality  of  his  operations,  and  of  their  entire 
conformity  to  his  character  as  a  rational  and  accountable  being, 
he  seeks  for  them  in  the  use  of  moral  means,  pious  reading,  me- 
ditation, prayer,  self-denial,  holy  resolution  ;  and  in  the  participa- 
tion of  the  ordinances  of  the  Church ;  and  he  employs  no  other 
standard  to  ascertain  the  sanctifying  presence  of  the  divine  Spirit 
in  his  soul,  than  the  holy  tempers  which  are  produced  there,  and 
which  exhibit  the  fruits  of  godliness  and  righteousness  of  life. 

As  one  of  those  means  by  which  baptismal  regeneration  is  to  be 
perfected  the  Churchman  receives  confirmation,  or  laying  en  of 
hands. 

Divested  of  those  unmeaning  ceremonies  which  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Romanist  substituted  for  the  original  gesture  of  "  lay- 
ing on  of  hands,"  the  Churchman  observes  this  ordinance  as  prac- 
tised by  the  Apostles,  with  this  significant  gesture  only.  And 
considering  its  highly  beneficial  tendency  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  as  bringing  to  the  recollection  of  young  persons,  under  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  circumstances,  their  Christian  duty 
and  responsibility,  and  regarding  its  apostolic  rank  among  "  the 
principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  the  Churchman  feels  himself 
bound  to  receive  a  rite  which  his  Protestant  brethren  have  unfor- 
tunately rejected  as  a  superstitious  ceremony  of  Papal  origin. 

In  his  view  of  the  highest  instituted  mean  of  sanctification  and 
pledge  of  divine  favour,  the  holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  Churchman  conforms  to  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the 
Church,  renouncing  the  corruptions  of  the  Papal  age,  and  thj 
en*  )rs  of  modern  times. 

*  Catechism  of  the  Church. 
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He  shudders — and  reason  sanctions  the  powerful  impulse  of 
nature — at  the  unparalleled  absurdity,  the  tremendous  impiety, 
of  changing,  by  a  literal  construction  of  language  evidently  figu- 
rative, bread  and  wine  into  the  body,  soul,  and  divinity  of  hisLord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;  of  thus  literally  feasting  on  his  Re- 
deemer; and  of  bowing  to  these  inanimate  elements,  and  calling 
them  his  God,  his  Saviour.  The  adherents  of  the  Papacy  shud- 
dering too  at  the  naked  view  of  this,  I  think  I  may  call  it,  horrible 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  are  sometimes  disposed  to  disguise 
its  deformity,  and  to  assert,  that  on  this  point  the  Church  of  Rome 
does  not  go  further  than  our  own  Church,  when  she  maintains  the 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist :  as  if  his  spiritual 
presence,  by  the  spiritual  graces  and  blessings  which  he  bestows 
on  the  faithful  in  the  reception  of  the  holy  supper,  was  the  same 
with  his  substantial  presence — his  presence,  soul,  body,  and  divi- 
nity— under  the  qualities  of  bread  and  wine.  And  when  Roman 
Catholic  confessions  and  liturgies,  set  forth  by  their  Bishops,  and 
by  their  Clergy  under  the  sanction  of  their  Bishops,  are  quoted  to 
prove  that  the  Roman  Church  maintains,  in  all  its  deformity,  this 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  they  will  tell  you  that  these  are 
only  private  and  unauthorized  exhibitions  of  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trine ;  and  that  this  doctrine  differs  not  essentially  from  that  of 
our  own  Church.  Wonderful  discovery.  For  what  then  did  our 
ancestors  shake  off  the  Papal  sway  1  For  what  did  the  martyrs 
of  the  Church  of  England  bear  their  testimony  at  the  stake  1 
Was  it  for  a  Church  which  symbolized  in  this  her  most  obnoxious 
characteristic  with  that  Church,  whose  persecuting  fury  wa9 
thirsting  for  their  blood  ?  Is  it  true,  indeed,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome  does  not  maintain  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  in  the 
identical  terms  in  which  I  have  stated  it  1  Hear  the  decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent — a  council  which,  according  to  Roman  Ca- 
tholic doctrine,  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  infallible  in 
its  decisions.  The  4th  chapter  of  the  13th  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  declares,  "  Since  Christ  our  Redeemer  hath  said,  that 
what  he  offered  under  the  appearance  of  bread  and  wine  was 
tiuly  his  own  body  ;  therefore  the  Church  of  God  has  always  been 
persuaded,  and  that  now  this  sacred  Synod  declares,  that,  by  con- 
secration of  the  bread  and  wine,  the  whole  substance  of  the  breao 
is  converted  into  the  body  of  our  Lord  Christ,  and  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  wine  into  the  substance  of  his  blood  ;  which  conver- 
sion has  been  fitly  and  with  propriety  called  by  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  transubstantiation.'''  *     And  the  1st  canon  of  the  same 

*  "  Quoniam  autem  Christus  redemptor  noster,  corpus  suum  id, 
quod  sub  specie  pan  is  offerebat,  vere  esse  dixit ;  ideo  persuasum  sem. 
per  in  Ecclcsia  Dei  fuit,  idque  nunc  denud  sancta  hate  Synodus  de. 
clarat,  per  consecrationem  panis  et  vini  conversionem  fieri  totius 
substantias  panis  in  substantiam  corporis  Christ i  Domini  nostri,  et 
totius  substantia*  vini  in  substantiam  sanguinis  ejus,  qu©  conversia 
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session  denounces  as  follows  :  "If  any  one  shall  deny  that  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  most  holy  Eucharist  is  contained,"  vere,  realiter 
et  subslantialiter,  "truly,  really,  and  substantially  the  body  and 
blood,  together  with  the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  therefore  the  whole  Christ ;  but  shall  say  that  he  is  in 
it  as  in  a  sign  or  a  figure,  or  in  efficacy,  let  him  be  accursed."  * 

Bless  God,  brethren,  that  he  has  given  you  grace  to  resist  the 
denunciations  of  a  church  which,  under  the  penalty  of  damnation, 
calls  you  to  renounce  your  senses  and  your  reason,  and,  in  wor- 
shipping the  bread  and  wine  of  the  altar  as  your  Redeemer,  the 
same  Redeemer  who  suffered  on  the  cross,  body,  soul,  and  divin- 
ity, to  be  guilty  of  the  most  gross  and  horrible  idolatry. 

We  have  also  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  Disposer  of  all  good, 
that  he  has  connected  us  with  a  church  which,  while  she  rejects 
the  terrible  corruption  of  transubstantiation,  gives  that  significan- 
cy  to  the  holy  Eucharist  which  it  maintained  in  the  primitive 
ages,  but  which  has  been  denied  to  it  in  the  opinion  of  some  Pro- 
testants. Many  of  them  regard  the  Eucharist  as  merely  a  feast ; 
in  which,  with  suitable  dispositions,  bread  and  wine  are  received 
in  memory  of  their  Saviour.  But  surely  something  more  than 
this  was  meant  when  our  blessed  Redeemer  solemnly  took  the 
bread  and  wine  and  blessed  them.  For  what  did  he  bless  them '! 
Surely  to  be  symbols  of  his  body  and  blood.  As  symbols  they 
must  have  been  offered  as  an  act  of  worship  to  his  Almighty  Fa 
ther.  As  symbols  they  were  given  to  the  disciples  and  received 
by  them.  And  all  this  which  he  did,  Christ  commanded  his  dis- 
ciples to  do  in  remembrance  of  him,  and  thus  to  show  forth  his 
death  until  he  come. 

On  this  authority  our  Church  directs  the  Priest,  in  her  Com- 
munion office,  to  bless  the  bread  and  wine,  to  be  symbols  of  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  thus  to  make  a  solemn  ohlalion  of 
them  to  the  Father,  beseeching  him  that  they  who  worthily  receive 
them  may  be  partakers  of  his  body  and  blood.  This  form  of 
celebrating  the  Eucharist  conformable  to  the  liturgies  of  the  pri- 
mitive ages  she  has  derived  immediately  from  the  venerable 
Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  who,  by  God's  gracious  Provi- 
dence, has  preserved,  through  great  sufferings  and  trials,  the 
faith,  ministry,  and  worship  of  the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the 
Church. 

The  Churchman,  then,  maintains  the  oblation  in  the  Eucharist 

convenienter  et  proprie  a  sancta  Catholica  Ecclesia  Transubstantiatio 
est  appellata."  Sacrosancti  et  cecumenici  Tridentini,  tyc.  canones  et 
decreta. — Anticerpice,  anno  1674. 

*  "  Si  quis  negaverit,  in  sanctissimae  Eucharistiae  Sacramento  con. 
tineri  vere,  realiter  et  substantialiter  corpus  et  sanguinem  una  cum 
anima  et  divinitate  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  ac  proinde  totura 
Christum ;  sed  dixerit  tantummodo  esse  in  eo  at  in  signo,  vel  figura, 
aut  vittute :  anathema  sit."  -Ibid. 
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vf  the  bread  and  ivine  as  symbols  and  memorials  of  the  body  am* 
blood  of  Christ.  He  will  not  be  tenacious  of  the  term  sacrifice 
as  applicable  to  the  offering  of  the  consecrated  elements.  For 
in  the  appropriate  application  of  the  term  it  doubtless  denoted 
those  offerings  only  in  which  there  was  shedding  of  blood.  Nei- 
ther the  liturgy  of  his  church,  nor  the  primitive  liturgies,  apply 
this  term  to  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Eucharist.  All  due  signi- 
ficance is  given  to  this  most  sacred  ordinance  when  there  is  a 
solemn  oblation  made  by  God^s  authorized  minister  of  the  conse- 
crated bread  and  wine,  as  symbols  and  memorials  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ ;  assuring  to  those  who  worthily  receive  them  all 
ihe  blessings  of  his  meritorious  cross  and  passion. 

Another  obvious  characteristic  of  the  Churchman  is  his  adhe- 
rence to  a  worship  by  a  prescribed  form — a  measure  which  so 
effectually  secures  all  the  essentials  of  worship ;  soundness  and 
accuracy  in  the  matter  of  the  prayers,  perspicuity  and  pathos  in 
the  style,  reverence,  solemnity,  and  order  in  the  manner,  that  even 
if  it  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
and  by  the  prescription  and  example  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
the  sober  reason  of  mankind  would  have  recourse  to  it. 

The  liturgy  of  his  own  Church  the  Churchman  revering  as  the 
first  of  uninspired  compositions,  so  correct  and  affecting  in  its 
exhibition  of  evangelical  truth ;  so  sober,  and  yet  so  fervid  in  its 
spirit ;  so  perspicuous,  and  yet  so  elevated  in  its  language ;  so 
orderly,  and  yet  so  varied  in  its  distinct  parts  ;  so  impressive  and 
significant,  and  yet  so  chaste  in  its  ceremonies ;  accounts  it  his 
distinguishing  privilege  to  worship  his  God,  and  to  supplicate  the 
merits  of  his  Saviour,  in  its  inimitable  forms.  And  however  he 
may  boast  the  name,  he  acts  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a 
Churchman  who  either  permits  this  spiritual  service.,  calculated 
to  rouse  and  cherish  every  devotional  feeling  of  his  heart,  to  de- 
generate into  the  formal  homage  of  the  lips  ;  or  would  for  a  mo- 
ment compare  it  with  the  unmeaning  and  gaudy  pageantry  of 
papal  worship,  or  the  meager  and  unpremeditated,  though  doubt- 
less sincere,  effusions  of  many  Protestants.  In  his  preference  of 
*his  worship  the  Churchman,  and  particularly  the  Church  Clergy- 
man, is  uniform  and  consistent ;  not  merely  adhering  rigidly  to  it 
is  far  as  the  Church  has  plainly  enjoined  it,  but  carefully  avoid- 
ng  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  preference  for  extempore  effusions, 
>y  not  mixing  them  with  her  well-ordered  and  comprehensive 
/services. 

In  the  service  of  the  Church  the  Churchman  recognizes  the 
power  of  authoritative  absolution  in  the  Christian  ministry,  found- 
ed on  the  declaration  of  Christ  to  his  apostles,  and  through  them 
to  their  successors  to  the  end  of  the  world — "  Whose  soever  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain  they 
lie  retained."*     While  he  acknowledges  this  power  in  the  dua 

*  St.  John  xx.  23. 
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administration  of  the  sacraments  and  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 
he  considers  it  as  also  exercised  in  the  sentence  of  absolution  in 
the  daily  worship,  by  which  he  maintains  God  certifies,  to  those 
who  truly  repent  and  believe,  the  pardon  of  their  sins. 

But  while  in  making  this  absolution  a  part  of  the  daily  service, 
he  differs  from  his  Protestant  brethren  in  general,  he  even  more 
essentially  differs  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  For  the  Church  of 
Rome  makes  the  absolution  of  the  Priest  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance  essential  to  the  salvation  of  every  individual .  The 
Churchman  only  considers  a  general  absolution  as  an  edifying 
and  consolatory  part  of  public  service.  The  Church  of  Rome 
makes  auricular  confession — the  private  confession  to  the  Priest 
by  every  individual  of  all  his  sins  of  thought,  word,  and  deed — 
an  indispensable  condition  of  forgiveness.  The  Churchman 
justly  deems  auricular  confession  and  private  absolution,  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  conscience,  an  invasion  of  the  prero- 
gative of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  hos- 
tile to  domestic  and  social  happiness,  and  licentious  and  corrupt- 
ing in  its  tendency. 

It  is  another  characteristic  of  the  Churchman  that  recognizing 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  prescrib- 
ing rites  and  ceremonies,  he  submits  to  her  lawful  decisions. 

Constituted  as  the  Church  is  in  this  country,  where  she  speaks 
authoritatively  only  through  the  united  voices  of  her  Bishops, 
Clergy,  and  Laity,  there  is  no  principle  of  social  order  which 
would  justify  resistance  to  her  decrees,  except  when  they  plainly 
contradict  the  word  of  God,  or  manifestly  and  injuriously  violate 
some  principle  of  common  reason  or  justice. 

But  concerning  the  Church  as  a  divinely  constituted  society, 
acting  through  her  legitimate  authority,  a  divine  voice  pronoun- 
ces— "  Hear  the  Church  " — "  If  any  man  neglect  to  hear  the 
Church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and  as  a  public- 
an."* On  the  principles  of  social  order,  then,  and  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures,  the  Churchman  hears  the  Church — re- 
ceives her  authoritative  expositions  of  doctrine  when  not  plainly 
and  on  some  point  essential  to  salvation  contradicting  the  decla- 
rations of  Scripture — submits  to  her  discipline  in  due  form  admin- 
istered— and  uses  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  the  apostolic  rule,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,"  she  may  prescribe.  On  the  subject  of  the  exter- 
nals of  worship  there  must  necessarily  prevail  great  difference  of 
opinion,  owing  to  the  different  tastes  and  prejudices  of  men. 
But  Christian  humility  will  dictate  what  social  order  and  tke 
word  of  God  enjoin,  that  in  all  these  matters  of  comparative 
indifference  and  of  variable  judgment,  our  own  private  opinionB 
be  never  obtruded  in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  the  Church. 

Lastly,  let  me  not  omit  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Church- 

•  St.  Matthew  xviii.  17. 
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man,  that  he  maintains  the  unity  of  the  Church  in  submission  to 
the  Episcopal  constitution  of  her  ministry. 

The  process  of  reasoning  which  leads  him  to  act  on  this  prin- 
ciple is  short,  and  in  its  various  steps  luminous  and  conclusive. 
The  Church  is  a  divinely  constituted  society,  of  which  Chiist  is 
the  Head.  Its  officers  must  derive  their  commission  from  him 
its  Head.  This  commission  is  transmitted  through  a  superior 
order  of  the  ministry,  among  whom  ranked  Timothy  and  Titus, 
subsequently  called  Bishops.  By  union  with  the  Church  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  is  our  union  in  the  exercise  of  penitence 
and  faith  to  be  maintained  with  him  its  Head.  Union  with  the 
Church  cannot  exist  where  we  are  not  in  union  with  the  ministry 
deriving  their  power  through  the  legitimate  channel  from  the 
Head  of  the  Church.  The  Churchman  believing  that  this  order 
is  the  order  of  Bishops,  would  think  that,  in  separating  from  their 
ministrations,  he  cut  himself  off  from  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  and  was  guilty  of  the  sin  of  schism. 

These  opinions  may  not  now  be  popular.  And  yet  they  were 
popular ;  they  were  the  only  principles  recognized  in  those  ages 
when  Christian  faith  was  most  pure,  Christian  morals  most  holy, 
and  the  Christian  Church  most  united.  For  the  three  first  cen- 
turies the  Christian  Church  knew  no  other  opinions.  Opposition 
to  these  opinions  is  of  modern  origin.  The  Christian  Fathers  in- 
culcate them  in  every  page  of  their  writings.  We  hold  them,  my 
fellow  Churchmen,  with  the  "glorious  company  of  the  apostles," 
and  with  "the  noble  army  of  martyrs."  Let  not  Papal  advo- 
cates, asserting  those  claims  of  Papal  supremacy,  of  which  the 
primitive  Fathers  uttered  not  a  word,  drive  us  from  Episcopacy, 
the  true  principle  of  Church  unity,  into  the  usurped  domains  of 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Let  not  the  clamours  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  who  are  unfortunately  destitute  of  the  primitive  bond  of 
Church  union  in  the  order  of  Bishops,  intimidate  us  from  avow- 
ing and  acting  on  the  principle  which  the  Churchman  in  every 
age*  has  avowed  and  acted  upon ;  and  which  one  of  the  first  Bish- 
ops of  the  Christian  Church,  a  disciple  of  an  apostle,  the  venera- 
ble martyr  Ignatius,  lays  down,  "  Let  no  man  do  any  thing  of  what 
belongs  to  the  Church  without  the  Bishop."  * 

Your  time  will  not  permit  my  enlargement  on  the  various  other 
particulars  which  distinguish  the  Churchman. 

Those  principles,  however,  which  I  have  briefly  stated,  form  the 
prominent  distinctions  of  his  character.  They  are  principles 
which,  first  delivered  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  were  pro- 
claimed in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and 
which  appeared  in  their  lives,  and  were  consecrated  by  their 
blood.     They  are  principles  which,  though  disguised  and  deform- 

*  M»£itc  Xptljis  t*  mo-fcOTK  ri  nps-rtrvvto  rZv  avmivrav  its  nrnv  txXKnvwi. 
Epis.  ad  Smyrnseos,  sec.  viii.  Cotelerii  Patres  Apostolici.  vol.  ii.  ja 
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ed  by  the  superstition  and  corruption  of  the  dark  ages,  were  never 
totally  extinguished,  but  shone  forth  with  a  high  degree  of  their 
primitive  lustre,  in  the  doctrine,  the  ministry,  and  the  worship  of 
that  venerable  Church  from  which  they  have  been  transmitted  to 
us.  They  are  principles  which  now  exist  in  their  highest  purity, 
in  that  obscure  but  sound  branch  of  the  apostolic  Church,  which 
we  should  always  delight  to  honour,  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland.  They  are  principles  which,  even  in  these  days  of 
declension  from  primitive  faith  and  order,  have  the  sanction  of  the 
names  of  men  whose  piety  would  have  adorned  the  purest  ages  of 
the  Church — of  Home,  and  of  Jones  of  Nayland — and,  more  re- 
cently, of  a  distinguished  prelate,  whose  memory  learning  has 
consecrated,  Bishop  Horsley. 

*  They  are  principles,  my  Clerical  and  Lay  Brethren,  which 
distinguish  the  writings  of  your  first  apostolic  Bishop ;  f  which 
were  cherished  by  his  venerable  successor; J  and  a  solicitous 
zeal  for  the  preservation  of  which,  evidenced  on  all  occasions  by 
you,  united  with  the  numerous  acts  of  your  attention  and  kindness, 
has  rendered  the  temporary  charge  of  the  Diocess  which  has 
been  committed  to  me,  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification.  It 
is  my  fervent  prayer,  and  I  am  confident  it  is  yours,  that  they 
may  distinguish  the  successor,  and  the  successors  of  your  primi- 
tive Bishops,  and  be  the  objects  of  your  zealous  faith  and  care, 
my  Clerical  and  Lay  Brethren,  through  every  future  period  of 
your  Church. 

The  great  principle,  into  which  all  the  other  principles  of  the 
Churchman,  may  be  resolved,  that  ive  are  saved  from  the  guilt 
and  dominion  of  sin  by  the  merits  and  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  received,  in  the  exercise  of  penitence  and  faith,  in  union 
with  his  Church,  by  the  participation  of  its  sacraments  and  ordi- 
nances from  the  hands  of  her  authorized  ministry,  distinguished 
the  Church  in  her  first  and  purest  state.  It  is  the  universal  re- 
ception of  this  principle  which  alone  can  restore  purity  and  unity 
to  that  Cnristian  family,  which  is  now  deformed  and  distracted  by 
heresies  and  schisms. 

To  this  principle,  then,  my  Brethren  of  the  Clergy,  let  us,  in 
the  strength  of  our  Master,  consecrate  our  talents,  our  labours, 
our  lives. 

Animated  by  this  principle,  my  Brethren  of  the  Laity  as  well 
as  of  the  Clergy,  we  shall  exhibit  those  holy  graces  and  virtues 
which  flow  from  a  vital  union  with  the  Redeemer — and,  finally, 
when  he  comes  to  translate  his  mystical  body  from  the  changes 
and  trials  of  its  militant  state  on  earth  to  the  glories  of  its  trium 
phant  state  in  heaven,  we  shall  participate  of  its  triumphs,  and  bt 
saved  with  the  Israel  of  God. 

•  This  paragraph  was  delivered  in  Connecticut, 
f  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Seabury. 
X  The  Right  Rev  Bishop  Jarvis. 


HYMN     102. 

Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Does  his  successive  journeys  run  ; 
His  kingdom  spread  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  moons  shall  wax  and  wane  no  more. 

To  him  shall  endless  pray'r  oe  made, 
And  praises  throng  to  crown  his  head ; 
His  name  like  sweet  perfume  shall  rise 
With  ev'ry  morning  sacrifice. 

People  ind  realms,  of  ev'ry  tongue, 
Dwell  on  his  love  with  sweetest  song ; 
And  inJant  voices  shall  proclaim 
Their  early  blessings  on  his  name. 

Blessings  abound  where'er  he  reigns ; 
The  prisoner  leaps  to  burst  his  chains; 
The  weary  find  eternal  rest, 
And  all  the  sons  of  want  are  blest. 

Where  he  displays  his  healing  pow'r, 
Death  and  the  curse  are  known  no  more 
In  him  the  tribes  of  Adam  boast 
More  blessings  than  their  father  lost 

Let  ev'ry  creature  rise  and  bring 
Peculiar  honors  to  our  King  : 
Angels  descend  with  songs  again, 
And  earth  repeat  the  loud  amen* 
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LECTURE  FIRST: 


What  is  the  true  construction  of  the  terms  Priest,  Altar,  and  Sacrifice,  as 
used  in  the  Church'?" 

It  is  not  my  design  to  treat  this  subject  controversially,  or  to 
give  encouragement  to  that  disputatious  spirit  which  many  are 
so  prone  to  indulge,  and  which  is  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Christian  community,  while  it  seriously  interferes  with  the 
spiritual  edification  and  happiness  of  individuals.  We  should  all 
strive  to  "  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of 
peace" — to  "  speak  the  things  which  make  for  peace,  and  things 
wherewith  one  may  edify  another."  We  should  pray  the  Lord 
to  hasten  the  time  when  there  shall  be  amongst  Christians  but 
one  heart  and  one  spirit — "  one  fold  and  one  shepherd." 

The  words  to  which  our  attention  is  invited  are  used  in  the 
Offices  of  the  Church,  and  are  thus  sealed  with  the  sanction  of 
her  authority.  She  considers  them  as  proper  terms  to  be  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  service  of  God.  We  cannot  consist- 
ently repudiate  them  as  unsuitable,  or  unchristian  terms:  for 
that  would  be  to  renounce  our  profession  as  Churchmen.  All 
that  we  need  do,  therefore,  is  to  ascertain  in  what  sense  they  are 
employed  by  the  Church ;  that  we  may  intelligently  join  in  her 
services,  so  as  to  derive  spiritual  edification  and  comfort  in  the 
use  of  them. 

As  preliminary  to  our  special  inquiry,  however,  we  may 

1.  Consider  the  general  signification  of  the  terms,  without 
particular  reference  to  the  usage  of  the  Church. 

They  have  been  employed  among  all  nations  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  religion.  The  heathen  have  employed  them 
as  well  as  the  worshippers  of  the  true  God.  Pagans  of  all  de- 
scriptions have  had  their  priests,  sacrifices,  and  altars.  How 
can  we  account  for  this  among  the  Heathen  ?     Surely,  reason 
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and  the  light  of  nature  alone  could  never  teach  that  animal 
blood  would  propitiate  offended  Deity,  procure  the  pardon  of 
human  guilt,  or  constitute  a  fit  and  acceptable  medium  of  reli- 
gious worship.  The  various  forms  of  sacrifice  which  prevail  and 
have  prevailed  among  idolatrous  nations,  we  consider  as  nothing 
more  than  corrupted  remnants  of  the  original  revelation  to  man 
upon  the  subject.  Among  pagans,  the  priest  was  supposed  to 
bear  the  office  of  Mediator,  and  the  sacrifices  he  offered  to  be 
propitiatory. 

From  every  altar  of  the  heathen  world  we  draw  an  argument 
i:i  favour  of  revealed  religion:  and  all  the  miserable  counterfeits 
which  prevail  among  them  are  so  many  reluctant  witnesses  to 
the  great  original  truth,  that  from  the  beginning  man  could  ap- 
proach to  God  only  through  the  intervention  of  sacrifice,  and  that 
•without  shedding  of  blood  there  can  be  no  remission  of  sin." 
We  suppose  this  Lnilh  to  have  been  made  known  to  Adam  imme- 
diately after  the  fall;  and  that  the  clothing  of  skins,  with  which 
our  first  parents  were  covered,  was  made  of  the  skins  of  animals 
they  had  offered  in  Bacrifice  to  (i<><l. 

■I.  We  next  direct  our  attention  to  the  worshippers  of  the  true 
God,  whose  history  is  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume. 

Before  the  time  of  Moses,  every  patriarch,  or  head  of  a  family, 
was  a  priest  to  his  own  household,  offering  sacrifices  for  himself 
and  for  them.  Cain  and  Abel  both  offered  sacrifices,  we  know, 
(a  ;  we  have  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  Adam  did,) 
though  of  different  kinds.  The  one  presented  the  fruits  of  the 
ground  :  the  other  offered  animal  sacrifice — even  "the  firstlings 
of  Ms  flock."*  So  Noah  and  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  did  the 
like.  1  do  not  dwell  upon  the  particular  instances  recorded  in 
(  aesis,  because  a  minute  examination  would  trespass  too  long 
Upon  your  time,  and  the  facts  are  well  known  to  the  readers  of 
the  Bible.  The  sacrifices  in  the  patriarchal  age,  like  those  of  a 
subsequent  period,  were  of  divine  institution;  and  divinely  insti- 
tuted for  the  same  important  end — viz.  to  prefigure  the  great 
%arrifice  which  was  to  be  offered  up  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
When  the  worshipper  laid  his  hand  upon  the  victim,  it  was  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  sinfulness  and  his  desert  of  death  ;  it 
also  signifi"d  the  transferring  of  his  guilt.  When  the  animal 
was  sacrificed,  its  blood  was  typical  of  that  which  taketh  away 
the   sin  of  the   world.     With  reference   to   these   typical   and 

•  Gen.  iv.  d,  4. 
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shadowy  representations  of  his  sacrifice,  Christ  is  called  "  the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  There  was 
nothing  in  the  blood  of  the  animal  to  merit  pardon  for  the  wor- 
shipper :  there  was  nothing  in  the  act  of  the  worshipper  to  pro* 
cure  it.  No.  But,  even  in  that  early  age,  the  penitent  were 
taught  to  look  for  acceptance  through  a  coming  Messiah,  as  they 
now  are  through  the  Messiah  who  has  come.  Faith  was  then, 
as  it  is  now,  the  one  condition  upon  which  salvation  was  sus- 
pended. Thus  "  by  faith  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excel 
lent  sacrifice  than  Cain,  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he 
was  righteous,"  or  justified.*  "When  Abraham  offered  his  sacri- 
fices, he,  by  faith,  as  the  Master  himself  informs  us,  "  looked  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  Christ,  an4  he  saw  it  and  was  glad."j 

3.  In  the  days  of  Moses,  by  divine  command,  the  priesthood, 
which  had  before  pertained  to  the  head  of  every  family,  was- 
limited,  and  became  exclusively  confined  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
the  High  Priesthood  to  the  family  of  Aaron.  That  Priesthood 
like  ours,  was  in  different  orders.  The  High  Priest,  the  Priests 
and  their  assistants,  the  Levites — answering  to  the  Bishops 
Priests,  and  Deacons  in  the  Christian  ministry.  In  the  division 
of  Canaan,  no  part  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  They 
were  excepted  out  of  the  arrangement  made  for  the  others,  on 
account  of  their  devotion  to  the  duties  of  their  sacred  office. 
They  were  supported  by  tithes;  being  entitled  to  a  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  all  the  land,  and  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
direction,  '-serving  the  altar,  they  lived  of  the  altar." 

4.  What  were  the  duties,  prerogatives  and  pmcers  of  the  Le- 
vitical  Priesthood  ?  Had  they  power  absolutely  to  forgive  sins? 
No  !  They  made  no  pretension  to  such  a  prerogative.  But  they 
performed  an  act,  in  the  offering  of  animal  sacrifices,  by  Cod's 
command  and  authority ;  and  that  ministerial  act  was  instru- 
mental in  assuring  pardon  from  God  to  the  worshipper.  Did  the 
sacrifices  they  offered  procure  pardon  by  any  intrinsic  merit  of 
their  own  ]  No  enlightened  Christian  or  Jew  will  admit  this. 
For,  "  it  is  not  possible  that  the  blood  of  bulls  or  of  goats  should 
take  away  sins."  The  whole  design  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews is  to  show  the  inefficacy  of  the  Levitical  Priesthood  and 
sacrifices,  as  compared  with  the  Priesthood  and  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  were  mere  types  and  "  shadows  of  good  things  to 
come."     They  derived  all  their  interest  and  efficacy  from  their 

'  Fm>'.   \i    '.  *  St.  John,  viii.  ."<;. 
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typical  reference.  There  was  a  combination  of  the  act  of  the 
priest  and  that  of  the  penitent  worshipper.  The  combined  act 
removed  ceremonial  defilement,  and  restored  the  offender  to 
Church  privileges  ;  but  as  to  the  removal  of  guilt  contracted  by 
offences  against  the  moral  law,  the  offering  of  the  typical  victim 
by  the  former  was  of  no  avail,  unless  the  latter  laid  his  hands 
upon  it  with  believing  dependence  on  the  great  sacrifice  which 
the  type  fore-shadowed.  Ever}''  one  who  offered  the  prescribed 
sacrifice  in  repentance  and  faith,  obtained  thereby,  as  by  an  in- 
strument, an  assurance,  in  the  divinely  appointed  way,  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  before  God. 

The  Levitical  priests  were  also  authorised  and  commanded  to 
bless  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  They  were  separated 
"  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the 
Lord,  to  minister  unto  him  and  to  bless  in  his  name."*  When 
they  pronounced  a  solemn  benediction,  the  very  form  of  which 
was,  in  some  instances,  prescribed, — it  was  owned  and  confirmed 
of  Jehovah,  as  it  has  been  authorised  by  him  ;  and  every  believ- 
ing worshipper  was  made  a  partaker  of  the  benefit,  just  as  truly 
as  though  the  blessing  had  been  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of 
God  himself.  But  all  the  prescriptions  of  the  Levitical  law  were 
subordinate  and  typical ;  prefiguring  what  was  to  be  done — and 
full  and  substantial  benefits  that  were  to  be  conferred  under  the. 
Gospel : — anticipating  the  merits  of  the  all-sufficient  sacrifice 
which  was  to  be  offered  up  by  God's  only  begotten  Son — and, 
under  temporary  and  shadowy  forms,  as  it  were,  presenting  to 
faith  the  permanent  benefits  of  Christ's  unchangeable  Priesthood. 

II.  In  "  the  fulness  of  time"  the  true  Priest  came.  "  God 
sent  forth  his  Son,  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
redeem  those  that  were  under  the  law."  He  was  made  "  a  Priest 
forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  Were  Priests  anointed  ? 
Even  so  Jesus  was  "  anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his 
fellows."  "  He  was  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
powrer."  As  the  anointing  oil  poured  upon  the  head  of  Anrort 
ran  down  upon  his  beard  and  even  to  the  skirts  of  his  clothing — 
eo  the  Holy  Spirit  was  imparted  to  Jesus  "  without  measure." 
Did  the  High  Priest  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  offer  a  sacri- 
fice for  the  whole  people  of  Israel  ]  So  Christ  having  the  uni- 
verse for  his  temple  and  the  Godhead  for  his  altar,  presented  t;  a 
ransom  for  all."     The  offering  of  the  Lamb  of  God  taketh  away 

*  Deur.  x.  8;  ni.  5. 
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the  Bin  of  the  world.  It  was  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  and 
not  for  ours  only,  but  also,  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
What  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  Great  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
fession ?  It  was  nothing  less  than  his  own  immaculate  person — 
his  holy  body — his  spotless  soul.  "  Now  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self." And  to  what  did  he  give  himself?  To  poverty  and  per- 
secution, to  agony  and  bloody  sweat ;  to  the  passion  and  the 
cross.  He  consented  to  be  made  "  a  curse  for  us,  that  He  might 
redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law."  "  He  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastise- 
ment of  our  peace  was  upon  him ;  and  through  his  stripes  we 
are  healed." 

O,  how  different  his  sacrifices  from  those  of  the  legal  priest- 
hood ;  They  were  only  shadows,  types,  ministerial  interventions 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  His  was  infinitely  meritorious.  It 
was  the  sacrifice  of  God's  only  begotten  Son — of  him  who  was 
God  no  less  than  man.  While  his  human  nature  rendered  him 
capable  of  suffering,  his  divine  nature  gave  infinite  merit  and 
efficacy  to  his  sufferings.  So  that  St.  Paul,  in  treating  of  this 
subject,  deems  it  not  improper  to  use  these  awful  terms — utJte 
Church  of  God  which  he  hath  purchased  icitli  his  own  blood."* 
We  contemplate  the  merits  of  this  stupendous  sacrifice  as  reach- 
ing back  so  as  to  avail  for  the  pardon  of  repenting  Adam  and  his 
believing  son  Abel,  the  first  transgressors — and  reaching  for- 
ward so  as  to  procure  forgiveness  to  the  penitent  believer  who 
6hall  be  found  in  the  latest  generation  of  mankind — the  final 
period  of  time. 

How  different  the  Priesthood  of  Christ  from  that  of  the  priests 
under  the  law  ?  Theirs  was  temporary — perpetually  changing 
from  father  to  son — kept  up  only  by  succession  from  age  to  age 
— from  generation  to  generation.  Christ's  priesthood  is  perpetual 
— M  unchangeable."  And  as  he  had  no  predecessor,  he  can  have 
no  successor,  in  this  office.  His  one  sacrifice,  once  offered,  is  the 
only  one  ever  offered  that  was  meritorious  in  itself,  and  available 
or  the  pardon  of  human  guilt.  There  is  but  "  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man — the  man  Christ  Jesus." — He  "  is  the  way, 
ihe  truth,  and  the  life,  and  no  man  cometh  unto  God  but  by  him." 
"  He  is  a  Priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec."  His 
Priesthood  ceased  not  at  his  sacrificial  death — but  he  has  gone 

*  Acts,  xx.  28. 
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into  the  true  "  holy  of  holies" — there  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us.  "  Wherefore  he  is  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost 
all  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  He  ever  liveth  to  make, 
intercession  for  them." 

III.  These  preliminary  remarks  about  the  Patriarchal  and 
Levitical  priesthoods — and  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  they  fore- 
shadowed,— seemed  necessary  to  guard  you  against  false  impres- 
sions arising  from  the  mixing  up  and  confounding  of  things 
which  are  essentially  distinct  and  different ;  and  to  prepare  us 
for  a  direct  answer  to  the  question  now  under  consideration : 
"  What  is  the  true  construction  of  the  term  priest  as  used  in  the 
Offices  of  the  Church  2" 

The  words  Tffia  (Cohen)  in  the  Hebrew,  'hpevs  (Hiereus,)  and 
Upexpv repos-  (Presbuteros)  in  the  Greek,  and  Sacerdos,  in  the  Latin, 
are  all  translated  into  English  by  the  word  Priest:  yet  their  pre- 
cise meaning  varies  in  different  places,  and  must  be  ascertained 
by  the  context,  or  the  subject-matter  with  which  they  stand 
connected. 

So  it  is  with  regard  to  the  term  Priest  as  used  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  has  different  meanings  according  to  the 
different  connexions  in  which  it  stands.  In  the  Liturgy  gene- 
rally, as  in  the  Ordination  Office,  and  in  the  Litany,  it  is  used  as 
an  abbreviation  of  Presbyter,  and  designates  the  second  order  of 
the  ministry.  When  we  pray  every  Sunday  for  "  Bishops,  Priests 
and  Deacons,"  we  confine  not  our  petitions  to  the  ministry  of  our 
own  Church,  but  to  that  of  all  Churches  of  apostolic  origin  and 
descent  throughout  the  world,  in  which  those  orders  are  found. 
How  delightful  is  the  thought  that  while  we  implore  the  blessing 
of  God  upon  their  ministry,  they  are  praying  that  his  benediction 
may  descend  upon  ours! 

In  the  rubric  before  the  forms  of  Absolution  and  the  larger 
Benediction — in  the  office  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion  and  in  that  for  the  Institution  of  Ministers  into 
churches  we  believe  it  to  be  used,  not  as  a  distinctive  appellation 
of  order,  (for  it  is  applicable  alike  to  the  officiating  minister, 
whether  he  be  a  bishop  or  presbyter.)  but  with  reference  to  what 
may  be  rightfully  considered  priestly  acts,  or  "sacerdotal  func- 
tion." Absolution  or  benediction  cannot  be  pronounced,  nor  the 
elements  of  the  Lord's  Supper  consecrated,  by  a  Deacon  or  a 
layman.  In  the  office  of  Institution  the  words  "sacerdotal  func- 
tion" are  expressly  used — the  whole  service  is  founded  upon  the 
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idea  of  its  establishing  a  "sacerdotal  relation"  between  the  insti- 
tuted minister  and  the  congregation  committed  to  his  charge ;  he 
prays  for  himself  as  one  whom  God  has  "  honoured  by  appoint- 
ing him  to  stand  in  his  house  and  serve  at  his  holy  altar  r  and 
the  following  prayer  is  offered  on  his  behalf  by  the  instituting 
Bishop  or  priest  and  the  congregation. 

"  O  Holy  Jesus,  who  hast  purchased  to  thyself  an  universal 
Church,  and  hast  promised  to  be  with  the  ministers  of  Apostolic 
succession  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  be  graciously  pleased  to 
bless  the  ministry  and  service  of  him  who  is  now  appointed  to 
offer  the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  to  thee  in  this  house 
which  is  called  by  thy  name."  In  this  office  therefore,  not  only 
does  the  word  priest  occur,  but  it  is  virtually  defined,  by  being 
expressly  connected  with  "  sacerdotal  function"  and  "  sacerdotal 
relation." 

IV.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  Priest"  as  thus 
used  ?  Does  it  mean  that  the  priest  becomes  a  mediator  ?  That 
the  people  can  have  no  access  to  God  but  through  him  1  That 
he  is  the  medium  through  which  their  intercessions  and  praises 
must  be  offered  to  the  Divine  Majesty?  This  would  be  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  office  of  the  only  Mediator.  Neither  priests,  nor 
saints,  nor  angels,  nor  the  Virgin  Mary,  hold  any  such  relation 
to  God's  sincere  worshippers.  The  wTay  of  access  to  the  throne 
of  grace  is  open  and  free  to  every  penitent  worshipper,  through 
the  rent  vail  of  the  Mediator's  flesh ;  all  who  will,  may  come  to 
that  throne  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  that  they  may  obtain  mercy 
and  find  grace  to  help  in  every  time  of  need.  All  Christians 
"  are  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ." 

Does  the  priest  exercise  the  prerogative  of  pardon?  Can  he, 
of  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  absolutely  forgive  offences,  and  by 
the  "  power  of  the  keys,"  open  or  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
men  ?  This  would  be  to  invest  him  with  a  power  which  the 
Most  High  claims  as  his  inalienable  prerogative ;  for  "  none  can 
forgive  sins  but  God  only." 

"We  deny  not  the  priestly  gift  of  absolution ;  but  it  is  declara- 
tive only,  or  pronounced  conditionally,  as  is  manifest  from  the 
form  employed  by  the  Church.  "  Almighty  God,  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  may  turn  from  his  wickedness  and  live,  hath 
given  power  and  commandment  to  his  ministers  to  declare  and 
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pronounce  to  his  people^  being  penitent,  the  absolution  and  re- 
mission of  their  sins.  He  pardoneth  and  absolveth  all  those  who 
truly  repent  and  unfeignedly  believe  his  holy  Gospel."  To  all 
who  truly  repent  and  believe,  this  absolution  is  available ;  and 
the  declaration  and  pronunciation  of  it  by  God's  .minister  and 
representative,  should  impart  peace  and  consolation  to  their 
souls. 

We  do  not  deny  that  the  priest  may  remit  or  forgive  sins, 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  original  commission  from  which  his 
authority  is  derived.  He  cannot  do  it,  however,  absolutely  and 
unconditionally;  but  only  ministerially  and  conditionally,  by 
administering  those  sacraments,  which,  as  signs  and  seals  of  the 
covenant  of  grace,  assure  pardon  and  acceptance  to  the  repent- 
in  <j  and  believing  sinner,  or  by  officially  declaring  and  pronoun- 
cing  the  same  to  all  those  who  "truly  repent  and  unfeignedly 
believe  the  Holy  Gospel." 

Can  the  priest  offer  up  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacrifices  ? 
Such  was  the  notion  of  the  heathen — such  is  the  belief  of  the 
Romanists,  who  teach  that  the  Mass  is  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
for  the  living  and  the  dead.  That  there  may  be  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  oi"  Rome  on  this  point,  I 
shall  lay  before  you  the  very  language  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
the  highest  Romish  authority  that  can  be  given,  because  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  the  definer  and  prescriber  of  ortho- 
doxy in  that  corrupt  communion. 

As  the  chief  argument  of  Rome  is  an  anathema,  we  find  her, 
according  to  her  usual  custom,  enforcing  her  blasphemous  dogma 
on  this  point  with  a  curse.  The  Council  of  Trent  in  its  22d  ses- 
sion, A.  D.  1562,  after  having  laid  down  its  doctrine  "  of  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,"  proceeded  to  enforce  it  by  several  Can- 
ons, of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

'f  Canon  I. — If  any  shall  say  that  in  the  Mass  there  is  not 
offered  to  God  a  true  and  proper  sacrifice,  or  that  what  is  offered 
is  nothing  else  than  that  Christ  is  given  us  to  eat,  let  him  be  ac- 
cursed." 

"  Canon  II. — If  any  shall  say  that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is 
only  one  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  or  a  bare  commemoration 
of  the  sacrifice  which  was  made  upon  the  cross,  but  not  propitia- 
tory ;  or,  that  it  only  profits  him  who  receives  it,  and  ought  not 
to  be  offered  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  sins,  pains,  and 
satisfactions,  and  other  necessities,  let  him  be  accursed." 
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"  Canon  V. — If  any  shall  say  that  to  cele'orate  masses  in  honour 
of  the  saints,  and  to  obtain  their  intercession  with  God,  as  the 
Church  intends,  is  an  imposture,  let  him  be  accursed." 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  to  the  acts  and 
powers  of  the  Christian  Priesthood.  But  ':  we  have  not  so 
learned  Christ."  And  if  a  priest  or  bishop  of  our  Church  should 
teach  such  doctrine,  or  claim  such  powers,  he  would  be  liable  to 
impeachment,  trial,  and  degradation  for  heresy. 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  and  unequivocal  than  the  language 
in  which  the  Church  pronounces  condemnation  upon  this  figment 
of  a  corrupt  superstition.  "  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is 
that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and  actual ;  and  there  is 
none  other  satisfaction  for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the 
sacrifice  of  Masses,  in  which  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the 
priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  re- 
mission of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blasphemous  fables  and  dangerous 
deceits."*  We  consider  it  therefore  as  no  part  of  the  sacerdotal 
office  in  the  Christian  Church  to  repeat  the  one  offering  which 
Jesus  Christ  made  of  himself  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  men; 
nor  to  offer  up  any  propitiatory  sacrifices  to  God  on  behalf  of  the 
people.  What  then,  is  the  distinguishing  prerogative  of  a  pries, 
m  the  Christian  Church? 

2.  It  has  been  said  that  "  the  essence  of  Priesthood  is  ministe 
rial  intervention,  that  sins  may  be  forgiven."  I  make  no  objec 
tion  to  this  definition  ;  but  think  it  may  with  propriety  admit  ol 
further  extension.  The  essence  of  Priesthood  is  ministerial  in- 
tervention for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  duties  of  the  sacerdotal 
office  are  instrumental  in  the  sanctif  cation  of  our  nature,  no  less 
than  in  the  pardon  of  our  sins.  We  will  offer,  therefore,  in  the 
words  of  inspiration  itself,  a  more  general  definition  as  applicable 
to  the  Christian  Ministry.  A  priest  "  is  ordained  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God."]  These  words  convey  this  great 
idea — the  Priesthood  is  a  sacred,  divinely  instituted  order  of  men, 
authorized,  by  commission  from  Christ,  to  act  for  God  in  the 
great  concern  of  human  salvation. 

This  definition  we  prefer,  as  distinctive  of  the  true  principle 
of  the  Church,  because  the  chief  contest  in  our  day,  among  Pro- 
testant Christians,  is  between  ErastianismJ  and  the  Apostoli- 

*  31st  Article  of  Religion.  t  Heb.  v.  i. 

I  From  Erastus,  a  German  divine  of  the  16th  century,  who  taught  that  the  niin 
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cal  Succession.  The  doctrine  to  which  I  would  apjly  the 
former  term  is  the  too  popular  one,  that  Christ  established  no 
particular  form  of  government,  and  no  fixed  permanent  rule  for 
the  Ministry  of  his  Church  ;  that  these  things,  therefore,  are  of 
little  importance ;  and  that  the  Church  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
voluntary  association  of  believers,  who  may  unite  together  upon 
principles  of  their  own  adoption,  organize  themselves  into  inde- 
pendent or  affiliated  bodies,  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
appoint  some  of  their  own  number  to  lead  their  devotions,  preach 
the  gospel,  administer  the  sacraments,  and  perform  other  official 
acts,  which  the  decency  and  order  of  the  communion  may  re- 
quire. Of  course,  they  consider  their  ministers  as  possessed  of 
no  powers  which  were  not  conferred  by  the  association  of  which 
they  are  members.  But  if  they  be  good  men,  of  virtuous  prin- 
ciples and  exemplary  lives,  it  would  be  considered  a  mark  of 
gross  bigotry  to  question  the  validity  or  the  regularity  of  their 
ministrations. 

Now  it  is  not  a  cause  of  wonder  that  people  who  entertain 
such  loose  opinions,  should  deny  the  Priestly  character  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  any  of  its  acts 
are  accompanied  with  the  divine  sanction  or  authority.  For  one 
man  is  not  God — neither  can  any  voluntary  association  of  men 
oe  possessed  of  divine  prerogatives,  so  that  they  could  authorise 
a  fallible,  sinful  being  like  themselves  to  act  in  things  pertaining 
to  God.* 

3.  But  do  we,  as  Churchmen,  entertain  any  such  latitudinarian 
views  of  the  Christian  Ministry  1  No  !  Our  belief  is  that  "no 
man  taketh  this  honour  to  himself,  but  he  that  is  called  of  God, 
as  was  Aaron :"  not  he  that  is  appointed  and  commissioned  by 
the  people,  as  was  Korah.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  Lord's 
inalienable  prerogative  to  "  send  labourers  into  his  vineyard ;" 
and  that  before  a  man  can  regularly  exercise  the  duties  of  the 
ministry,  he  should  not  only  u  trust  that  he  is  inwardly  moved  by 


isterial  office  was  only  persuasive,  like  that  of  a  professor  with  his  pupils,  without 
any  power  of  the  keys  annexed  ;  or  official  authority  derived  from  a  divine  com- 
mission. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Presbyterians  in  former  days  held  to  the  "jus  divi- 
num"  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and  its  perpetual  obligation  in  the  Presbyterian 
form.  But  in  these  days  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  them,  deeming  the  lan- 
guage of  their  standards  on  this  point,  indefensible,  agree  with  the  other  modem 
sects  in  placing  the  ministry  upon  the  Erastian  ground,  and  ridiculing  the  doctrine 
of  Apostolical  succession  as  a  Popish  error,  or  an  "old  wives'  fable.' 
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*he  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  him  this  office  and  ministration,"* 
out  aiso  be  ordained  by  those  to  whom  Christ  gave  authority, 
when  he  commissioned  them  to  send  others,  as  He  sent  them. 
If  a  man  would  be  acknowledged  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  he 
must  either  profess  to  have  a  direct,  extraordinary  commission 
from  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  and  in  that  case  we  expect 
him  to  prove  it  by  working  miracles,  (the  only  satisfactory  proof 
of  an  extraordinary  commission  ever  acknowledged  among  men  ;) 
or,  he  must  have  received  his  authority  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
commission  from  those  who  trace  their  commission  through  the 
chain  of  apostolical  succession  up  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself. 

This  doctrine  of  the  ministerial  commission  derived  by  suc- 
cession from  the  Apostles,  as  necessary  to  render  sacerdotal  acts 
lawful  and  regular,  is  clearly  taught  in  our  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ards and  formularies.  "  It  is  not  lawful,"  (says  our  Church,) 
"  for  any  man  to  take  upon  him  the  office  of  public  preaching  or 
ministering  the  sacraments  in  the  congregation,  before  he  be 
lawfully  called  and  sent  to  execute  the  same.  And  those  we 
ought  to  judge  lawfully  called  and  sent,  which  be  chosen  and 
called  to  this  work  by  men  who  have  public  authority  given  unto 
them  in  the  consrreg'ation,  to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the 
Lord's  vineyard."!  Nor  does  the  Church  leave  us  at  a  loss  to 
decide  who  she  means  by  the  men  having  authority  given  them 
to  call  and  send  ministers  into  the  Lord's  vineyard.  For  in  the 
Ordinal  we  find  the  following  strong  and  explicit  declaration  of 
her  doctrine  on  this  subject.  "  It  is  evident  unto  all  men  dili- 
gently reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  that  from 
the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been  these  three  Orders  of  minis- 
ters in  Christ's  Church — Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.  Which 
offices  were  evermore  held  in  such  reverend  estimation,  that  no 
man  might  presume  to  execute  any  of  them,  except  he  were  first 
called,  tried,  examined,  and  known  to  have  such  qualities  as  are 
requisite  for  the  same ;  and  also  by  public  prayer  and  imposition 
of  hands,  were  approved  and  admitted  thereto  b)'  lawful  author- 
ity. And  therefore,  to  the  intent  that  these  Orders  may  be  con- 
tinued, and  reverently  used  and  esteemed  in  this  Church,  no 
man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  lawful  Bishop,  Priest, 
or  Deacon,  in  this  Church,  or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the  said 
functions,  except  he  be  called,  tried,  examined  and  admitted 

*  See  Office  for  Ordination  of  Deacons.  t  23d  Article  of  Religion. 
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thereunto  according  to  the  form  hereafter  following,  or  hath  had 
Episcopal  consecration  or  ordination."* 

Waiving  for  the  present  all  further  discussion  about  the  form 
in  which  the  Christian  Ministry  was  originally  instituted,  we 
simply  ask — do  you  believe  it  to  be  a  Divine  Institution  ?  Do 
you  believe  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  up  to  the  commission  which 
Christ  gave  his  Apostles,  when  he  said  "  As  my  Father  sent  me, 
even  so  send  I  you ;  go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature  ?"  And  do  you  believe  that  the  Saviour 
has  fulfilled,  and  does  fulfil,  the  promise  with  which  the  commis- 
sion was  accompanied — "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world  ?"  No  enlightened  Churchman  will  hesi- 
tate to  give  an  affirmative  reply  to  these  inquiries. 

4.  We  ask,  then,  what  follows  ?  what  is  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary inference  from  this  admitted  fact  of  the  divine  appointment 
and  commission  of  Christian  ministers  ?  They  represent  Christ ; 
humbly  and  subordinately  it  is  true,  yet  really,  in  all  the  offices 
which  He  sustains  to  his  Church.  As  Prophets,  they  are  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  make  known  to  men  the  way  of  salvation : 
"  the  Priest's  lips  should  keep  knowledge,  and  the  people  should 
seek  the  law  at  his  mouth,  for  he  is  the  messenger  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts."  As  Kings,  they  are  to  govern  the  Church,  and  exer- 
cise discipline  over  the  people  of  Christ.  As  Priests,  they  are  to 
offer  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise,  and,  by  the  administration 
of  those  sacraments  which  He  has  appointed  to  be  the  signs  and 
seals  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  convey  to  penitent  believers  the 
assurance  of  pardon  and  salvation.  This  truth  is  strongly  im- 
plied in  those  memorable  words  of  St.  Paul  in  which  he  asserts 
the  high  office  and  important  functions  of  the  ministry.  "Now 
then,  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech 
you  by  us,  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to 
God."  What  language  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  ?  How 
would  it  be  possible  more  strongly  to  assert  the  representative 
character  of  the  Ministry,  and  the  heavenly  sanction  with  which 
its  appropriate  acts  are  accompanied  1  "  We  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ"  sent,  commissioned  by  him,  to  act  in  his  name. 
"  God  beseeches  by  us"  just  as  truly  when  we  preach  the  Gospel, 
as  though  he  spake  with  his  own  voice  from  Heaven.  "  We  en- 
treat you,"  not  in  our  own  name,  and  for  our  own  sake,  but  "in 
Christ's  stead." 

'  Preface  to  the  Ordination  Offices. 
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Few  will  deny  the  great  truth,  conveyed  in  this  passage,  when 
applied  to  the  act  of  preaching  the  Gospel.  Almost  every  one 
will  acknowledge  that  in  this,  Ministers,  represent  Christ  in  his 
office  of  Prophet.  But  if  capable  of  representing  him  in  one  of 
his  offices,  why  not  in  the  others  ?  Why  confine  the  ambassa- 
dorship to  one  class  of  their  duties,  and  not  extend  it  alike  to  all] 
Its  representative  character,  conveyed  by  divine  commission, 
seems  to  me  essential  to  a  sound  view  of  the  Christian  Ministry. 
God  works  by  his  Ministers  and  through  them,  and  confirms  and 
sanctions  the  acts  which  He  has  commanded  them  to  perform  in 
his  name. 

Without  this,  what  are  ministerial  acts  but  nullities!  Any 
enthusiast  or  madman  may  say,  "  I  come  to  you  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  !"  Would  that  give  authority  to  his  communications, 
or  render  lawful  any  sacred  acts  he  might  see  fit  to  perform  1 
Without  the  divine  commission,  what  would  sacraments  admin- 
istered by  our  hands  be,  but  shadows  1  what  the  most  sublime 
offices  of  the  Church,  but  solemn  and  deceptious  mockery  ?  We 
would  not  dare  to  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  God  to  speak  to 
you  in  his  name,  administer  the  appointed  seals  of  his  covenant, 
and  pronounce  absolution  and  benediction  upon  His  people,  did 
we  not  believe  that  we  bear  some  humble  part  in  the  divine  com- 
mission :  that  Christ  lives  in  his  Ministers,  and  works  by  them  ; 
and  will,  according  to  His  promise,  be  with  them  always  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.  "We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not 
of  us."  As  the  efficacy  of  our  labours  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  our 
own  wit  or  virtue,  eloquence  or  goodness,  but  to  the  accompany- 
ing energy  of  divine  grace  ;  so  the  validity  of  our  acts  depends, 
not  upon  our  own  character  and  attainments  as  men  or  Chris- 
tians, but  upon  the  authority  by  which  we  act  as  ordained  by 
God  to  perform  works  which  contribute  to  the  salvation  of  our 
fellow  men. 

Such,  my  brethren,  are  our  views  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Priesthood  in  the  Church.  Is  this  to  make  the  Priest  a  Saviour  ? 
Has  he  any  power  of  his  own,  or  inherent  in  his  office,  to  forgive 
the  sins  and  renew  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  men  !  I  need  not  tell 
you  that  such  a  sentiment  is  but  the  figment  of  a  deluded  imagi- 
nation. Christ  is  the  only  Saviour ;  His  one  sacrifice  of  himself, 
the  only  meritorious  cause  ;  faith,  the  only  condition;  ministerial 
acts,  nothing  more  than  instruments  in  the  great  work  of  our  sal- 
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vation.  They  are  instruments,  however,  not  of  man's  devising 
but  of  God's  appointment.  Their  Divine  Author  may,  in  certain 
cases,  dispense  with  them ;  but  man  has  no  authority  to  do  so, 
and  cannot,  but  at  his  peril. 

God  generally  acts  by  instruments  in  nature  and  providence  ; 
and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  we  might  infer  that  He  would  do 
so  in  the  dispensation  of  his  grace.  This  inference  is  confirmed 
by  all  the  teachings  of  revelation.  For  example,  God  has  taught 
us  to  pray,  as  one  means  of  obtaining  his  benediction.  Does  the 
act  of  prayer  merit  an  answer,  or  entitle  us,  for  its  own  sake,  to 
the  promised  blessing  1  Assuredly  not ;  yet,  without  prayer,  the 
gift  or  blessing  would  not  be  obtained.  Even  so — the  Priesthood 
does  not,  by  a  mere  performance  of  its  acts,  pardon  sin,  or  reno- 
vate the  heart ;  yet,  as  the  Lord  has  appointed  the  Ministry  to 
be  insu-umental  in  the  salvation  of  men,  they  who  neglect  and 
despise  it,  or  think  they  can  substitute  something  better  or  more 
effective  in  its  room,  may,  in  rejecting  the  instrument,  cut  them- 
selves off  from  the  blessing  also.  May  none  of  us  ever  indulge 
the  proud  and  rebellious  spirit  which  was  exhibited  by  the 
haughty  Syrian  when  he  exclaimed,  "  are  not  Abana  and  Phar- 
par,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ? 
May  I  not  wash  in  them  and  be  clean  ?"  It  is  God's  prerogative 
to  command :  it  is  our  duty  implicitly  to  obey.  Let  us  seek  to 
know  His  will  concerning  us,  and  endeavour  faithfully  to  con- 
form to  it.  And,  while  relying  exclusively  upon  the  merits  and 
intercession  of  our  great  High  Priest,  let  us  diligently  wait  upon 
the  ministry  and  the  ordinances  of  his  Church;  fervently  be- 
seeching Almighty  God  to  bless  the  means  of  His  own  appoint- 
ment, and  render  them  effectual  to  our  present  comfort  ana  our 
eternal  salvation. 


LECTURE   SECOND, 


The  term  "  Priest"  is  used  in  different  senses  in  the  Book  ol 
Common  Prayer.  Generally  it  designates  the  second  order  ot 
the  Ministry,  called  also  Presbyters  or  Elders.  But  in  the  Com- 
munion Office,  in  the  Rubric  before  the  Absolution  and  that  be- 
fore the  larger  Benediction,  and  in  the  Institution  Office,  it  is 
used  as  we  think,  in  a  more  distinctive  sense,  as  implying  ihe 
exercise  of  "  sacerdotal  function."  The  definition  of  the  term  in 
this  sense,  as  applicable  to  the  Christian  Ministry,  we  gave  in 
the  words  of  holy  writ,  "  a  Priest  is  ordained  for  men  in  things 
pertaining  to  God." 

A  man  who  performs  this  office  must  be  empowered  to  do  it 
by  authority  derived  from  God.  And  we  know  of  no  way  in 
which  such  authority  can  be  regularly  obtained  except  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  hands  of  those  who  can  trace  up  their  succes- 
sion to  those  Apostles  to  whom  Christ  himself  entrusted  the 
power — accompanying  it  with  the  promise,  "  Lo  !  I  am  with  you 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."* 

We  believe  that  the  Apostolical  succession  is  to  be  found  only 
in  the  line  of  Bishops  and  those  ordained  by  them.  We  find 
three  orders  of  the  ministry  existing  in  the  Church  as  presented 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Church  Catholic  for  fifteen 
hundred  years  without  question.  We  find  them  among  the 
Syrian  and  Nestorian  Christians,  who  claim  to  have  descended 
from  the  Apostle  Thomas,  have  never  had  any  connexion  with 
the  Church  of  Rome,  and  have  lived  in  seclusion  from  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world  until  within  the  last  fifty  years.  We  think 
that  our  own  claim  to  a  valid  and  regular  ministry  rests  upon 

*  The  vague  notion,  entertained  by  some,  that  the  inward  call  not  only  furnishes 
the  spiritual  qualifications,  but  also  the  authority  for  the  ministerial  office,  seems 
too  idle  to  demand  serious  refutation.  This  inward  call  has  been  claimed  by  Joanna 
Soutluote.  Jemima  Wilkinson,  Joseph  Smith,  and  every  other  fanatic  or  heresiarch 
bearing  the  Christian  name.  To  admit  the  notion  therefore,  would  be  to  destroy 
all  order  and  decency  in  religious  affairs  ;  and  to  represent  God  as  sanctioning  all 
the  follies  and  blasphemies  of  human  invention. 
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strong  and  immoveable  foundations.  It  is  admitted  by  all  our 
Protestant  brethren.  And  although  falsely  deemed  irregular 
and  schismatical  by  the  supporters  of  the  Papacy,  yet  Courayer 
and  Lingard,  both  members  of  the  Romish  Church,  have  been 
compelled  by  the  force  of  historical  testimony  to  confirm  the 
validity  of  our  Orders. 

The  object  we  have  had  in  view  in  the  remarks  made  on  this 
branch  of  our  subject,  is,  to  convince  you  that  we  are  not  to  be 
condemned  for  our  strong  attachment  to  an  ecclesiastical  system, 
which  we  believe  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  will  and  command 
of  the  Master,  and  comes  down  to  us  sustained  by  the  testimony 
and  covered  with  the  hoary  honours  and  venerable  sanction  of 
eighteen  centuries.  We  have  said  nothing  about  our  Christian 
brethren  who  have  within  the  last  three  centuries,  rejected  the 
Episcopacy.  We  believe  that  they  have  not  bettered  their  con- 
dition, but  on  the  contrary  have  denied  themselves  great  privi- 
leges by  the  change.  But  we  judge  them  not.  "  To  their  own 
Master  they  stand  or  fall."  So  far  as  "  Christ  is  preached"  and 
good  done  by  them,  "  we  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  We 
cherish  towards  them  no  feelings  of  bitterness  or  unkindness. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  say  "  Grace,  mercy,  and  peace  be  with  all 
those  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity." 

The  amount  of  what  we  have  said  is,  that  the  priesthood  is 
ordained  to  act  for  the  benefit  of  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God. 
Such  an  order  existed  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  to  foreshadow 
and  typify  his  office  and  work.  Their  official  acts  were  a  minis- 
terial intervention  for  the  pardon  of  sins ;  but  did  not  in  any  de- 
gree detract  from  the  dignity  of  His  one  Priesthood  and  His  One 
great  Sacrifice ;  but  derived  all  their  efficacy  from  them.  This 
is  admitted  by  all  believers  in  divine  revelation.  Why  then, 
should  we  hesitate  to  believe  that  there  has  been  an  order  of  like 
appointment,  since  the  one  great  offering,  to  commemorate  it,  and 
by  affixing  its  appointed  signs  and  "  seals,"  b»,  instrumental  in 
conveying  to  believers  the  blessings  of  that  covenant  which  was 
ratified  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  ?  May  not  Christian  sacraments 
have  at  least  as  much  connexion  with  the  salvation  cf  the  soul  as 
the  shadowy  rites  of  the  LaAV  had  ?  In  either  case,  we  recog- 
nize no  inherent  power  in  the  priest  to  pardon  and  save ;  nor 
any  intrinsic  virtue  in  the  acts  performed.  In  both,  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ  is  the  meritorious  cause,  faith  the  one  condition,  ministe- 
rial interposition  the  instrument  which  God  sees  fit  to  employ 
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and  bless  for  the  salvation  of  men.  The  important  truth  which 
we  nave  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  your  minds  on  this  head, 
is  summed  up  in  that  strong  declaration  of  St.  Paul :  "  Now  then, 
we  are"  what  1  "  Ambassadors  for  Christ ;"  commissioned  to 
act  in  His  name,  and  by  his  authority ;  we  are  his  humble  and 
unwonhy,  it  is  true,  bat  still,  real  representatives :  "  as  though 
God  did  beseech  you  by  us— we  pray  you  in  Christ's  steady  be  ye 
reconciled  to  God."  I  ask  no  more  than  this  to  prove  the  sacer- 
dotal character  of  the  Christian  Ministry.  They  are  "  ordained 
for  men  in  things  'pertaining  to  God"* 

If  I  have  trespassed  unreasonably  upon  your  time  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  first  point,  my  apology  must  be  its  great  impor- 
tance. The  others  are  entirely  dependent  upon  it.  The  whole 
question  hinges  upon  this  one  point,  the  Divine  origin  and  com- 
mission of  the  Christian  Ministry.  If  ministers  be  divinely  ap- 
pointed to  act  for  the  benefit  of  men  in  the  services  of  religion — 
in  things  pertaining  to  God ;  it  necessarily  follows  that,  as  priests, 
they  must  have  somewhat  to  offer  and  a  place  to  make  the  offer- 
ing. The  remaining  terms,  therefore,  which  Ave  are  required  to 
explain,  may  be  more  briefly  disposed  of. 

II.  What  is  an  Altar?  In  its  simple  idea,  it  is  something 
upon  ox  at  which  an  offering  is  sacredly  made  to  God.  Altars 
are  nearly  of  as  great  antiquity  as  worship  itself.  It  is  supposed 
that  Adam  offered  sacrifice  to  God,  as  we  know  that  Cain  and 
Abel  did  ;  and  of  course,  they  must  have  had  a  place  where  this 
religious  ceremony  was  performed,  and  that  was  their  altar.f 
Scripture  speaks  of  Noah,  Abraham,  and  other  Patriarchs  having 
erected  altars,  without  describing  their  form  or  their  matter.  The 
altar  which  Jacob  set  up  at  Bethel,  was  the  stone  which  had 
served  him  for  a  pillow  during  that  memorable  night  he  spent 
in  the  wilderness,  when  he  was  favoured  with  the  allegorical 
vision  of  a  ladder  which  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  upon 
which  the  angels   ascended  and  descended.      Gideon x  offered 

*  In  the  view  of  the  present  writer  it  is  of  very  little  importance  what  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  is  called,  whether  Hiereus,  or  Presbuteros  ;  Sacerdos,  or  Minis- 
ter;  Presbyter,  or  Priest;  provided  only  that  he  be  acknowledged  as  an  "Ambas- 
sador," duly  commissioned  and  sent  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  act  for  men  in 
things  pertaining  to  God. 

t  That  the  Greek  word  Ovaia  (Tliusia)  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  bloody,  or 
animal,  or  propitiatory  sacrifice,  is  manifest  from  its  being  applied  to  the  offering 
which  Cain  made  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  no  less  than  to  the  animal  sacrifice  of 
Abel.  "  By  faith  Abel  offered  to  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  Qvciav  (Thusiari) 
than  Cain." — Heb.  >:i.  4. 
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sacrifice  upon  the  rock  which  was  before  his  house.  The  first 
altars  which  God  commanded  Moses  to  raise  were  of  earth,  or 
rough  stones.*  The  altar  which  Moses  enjoined  Joshua  to  build 
upon  Mount  Ebal,  was  to  be  of  unpolished  stones.f  The  Altar 
which  Solomon  erected  in  the  Temple  was  of  brass,  but  filled, 
it  is  believed,  with  rough  stones.J  In  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem 
there  were  two  altars ;  the  altar  of  incense,  and  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerings.     The  table  of  shew -bread  is  also  called  an  altar. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that  an  altar  necessarily 
implies  that  the  offerings  presented  upon  it  must  be  bloody  or 
animal  sacrifices.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  term  itself, 
or  in  its  use  among  all  nations,  to  justify  this  exclusive  interpre- 
tation. We  know  that  it  was  common  among  the  Jews  and 
Heathens  to  make  offerings  of  flowers  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
as  well  as  of  birds  and  animals.§ 

From  a  very  early  period  in  the  Christian  Church  the  Holy 
Table,  where  the  common  prayers  and  praises  were  offered  up, 
and  where  the  Lord's  Supper — the  highest  act  of  Christian  de- 
votion was  celebrated,  was  called  an  altar. \\ 

*  Exodus,  xx.  24,  25.         1  Dent,  xxvii.  5;  Josh.  viii.  31.         t  2  Chron.  iv.  1-3. 

§  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  had  GGG  different  kinds  of  sacrifices. 

II  The  learned  Joseph  Mede,  has  gathered  sundry  proofs  of  this  from  the  wri- 
tings of  Ignatius,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Euspbius,  Athanasiue,  and  other  ftrthers,  a 
specimen  of  which  will  be  given  in  this  note. 

Cyprian  in  his  55th  Epistle,  speaking  of  some  lapsed  Christians  who.  having 
sacrificed  to  idols,  wished  to  be  received  again  to  the  Church,  without  public  con- 
fession and  satisfaction;  strongly  opposing  such  a  claim,  says— if  this  should  be  al 
lowed  "  what  then  remains  but  that  the  Church  should  yield  to  the  Capitol,  and 
that  Priests  withdrawing  themselves  (reccdentibus  sacerdolibus.)  and  taking  away 
the  Lord's  Altar,  (ac  Domini  noslri  Altare,  removentibus,)  images  and  idol-gods 
together  with  their  altars  (Artssuis)  should  succeed,  and  take  possession  of  the 
place  proper  to  the  sacred  and  venerable  bench  of  our  clergy  V 

In  his  G4lh  Epistle  against  Furtunatianus,  a  bishop,  who  having  lapsed  in  time 
of  persecution,  desired  to  resume  his  office  in  the  Church,  he  writes  as  follows: 
"Whereas  he  ought  to  make  due  satisfaction,  and  with  earnest  supplications, 
prayers,  and  tears,  both  day  and  night,  entreat  God's  mercy,  does  he,  as  yet,  dare 
to  claim  the  sacerdotal  dignity  which  he  had  betrayed  ;  as  if  it  were  a  fit  thing  for 
one  to  come  immediately  from  the  devil's  altars  to  the  Altar  of  God  V  ("  Aras 
Diaboli  ad  Altare  Dei.")  ''We  ought  to  use  our  utmost  care  and  industry  that 
such  lapsed  and  apostatized  persons  do  not  return  to  their  charge,  to  the  defiling 
of  the  Altar  and  the  infecting  of  their  brethren." 

ErsEBirs  the  historian,  in  a  description  of  a  magnificent  Church  erected  at  Tyre 
in  the  days  of  Constantine,  says,  l-  And  placing  the  most  holy  Altar  (Thusiasterion) 
in  the  middle  ;  that  the  multitude  might  be  hindered  from  pressing  too  near  it,  he 
compassed  it  about  with  a  wooden  rail  of  network,  of  so  curious  an  artifice  as  was 
admirable  to  behold." 

"  Who  else  beside  our  Blessed  Saviour  did  ever  teach  and  appoint  his  friends 
and  followers  to  offer  unbloody  and  reasonable  sacrifices,  such  as  were  to  be  per- 
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This  appellation  has  been  common  in  every  succeeding  age, 
and  Ave  are  very  familiar  with  this  application  of  it  in  our  own. 
Oiher  denominations  of  Christians,  no  less  than  the  Church, 

formed  by  prayer,  and  the  mystical  service  of  blessing  and  praising  God?  And 
hence  it  was  that  Altars  {Tliusiasteria)  were  erected,  and  Churches  consecrated 
throughout  the  world  ;  as  also  intellectual  and  reasonable  sacrifices  were  by  all 
nations  offered  up  to  God,  the  King  of  the  whole  world.  But  as  for  the  bloody 
and  smoky  sacrifices,  they  are  by  a  secret  and  invisible  power  quite  extinguished, 
and  are  of  no  more  use." — Eusebius  cited  by  Mede. 

The  ancient  Fathers,  to  distinguish  a  heathen  from  a  Christian  altar,  were  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  former  Ara  and  the  latter  Altarc.  The  Greek  word  Thusiaste- 
rion  was  also  used  by  them  to  designate  the  Lord's  Table. 

Chrysostom  affirms  in  particular  of  the  British  Islands :  "  The  British  Islands, 
which  lie  out  of  this  sea,  and  are  in  the  ocean  itself,  have  felt  the  power  of  the 
word  :  for  even  there  also  Churches  and  Altars  (7'husiasteria)  are  erected."  Adv. 
Jitdeos  el  Gent. 

In  answer  to  the  common  objection,  that  although  the  word  Altar  was  com- 
monly applied  to  the  place  in  the  Church  where  divine  service  was  offered  up  and 
the  holy  mysteries  of  our  religion  were  celebrated,  by  Christian  writers,  after  the 
r-econd  century,  yet  the  word  is  not  so  applied  by  any  who  lived  within  two  hun- 
dred years  after  Christ.  Mede  says— "I  would  know  of  the  authors  and  users  of 
this  exception,  whether  in  those  writers  and  lathers  before  the  two  hundred  years 
niter  Christ,  which  they  acknowledge  for  genuine,  the  name  of  Table  is  to  be 
found,  or  not,  given  to  that  whereon  the  holy  Eucharist  Avas  celebrated.  If  it  be 
not,  then  this  exception  of  200  years  after  Christ,  (which  yet  is  but  100  after  the 
Apostles)  makes  no  more  against  one  than  the  other,  if  neither  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  extant  of  the  Fathers  which  then  lived.  For  by  this  it  will  appear,  that 
they  had  no  occasion  to  mention  this  sacred  Board  either  by  one  name  or  other  in 
those  works  of  theirs  which  are  left  unto  us.  Now  for  my  part,  though  I  have 
with  diligence  sought  to  inform  myself  herein,  yet  hitherto,  it  hath  never  been  my 
hap  to  find  the  name  of  Table  in  any  of  them  more  than  of  Altar.  1  have  in- 
quired of  others,  and  yet  they  have  not  showed  it  me.  And  therefore,  till  I  see  it, 
I  will  believe  it  cannot  be  shown." 

■•  But  perhaps  you  will  say,  what  matters  it  whether  the  Fathers,  we  speak  of, 
have  it  or  not,  if  the  Scripture  hath?  For  doth  not  St.  Paul  say,  '  you  cannot  be 
partakers  of  the  Lord's  Table  and  of  the  table  of  Devils.'  1  Cor.  x.  21.  'Tis  true,  there 
is  tnis  only  place  to  be  alleged  to  that  purpose  :  I  know  no  other.  And  yet  this 
too,  if  the  judgment  of  some  of  our  own  expositors  be  taken,  is  not  sufficient  to 
prove  it  neither.  For  Table  here  might  signify,  not  the  instrument  or  seat,  but  the 
Epulum  or  meat,  (the  feast)  itself;  it  being  the  use  of  all  languages,  (1  am  sure  of 
those  learned  ones.)  to  express  diet  by  table  ;  yea,  whether  it  be  set  thereon  or  not.* 
And  the  matter  of  the  Apostle's  discourse  seems  to  require  this  sense ;  for  he 
tpeaks  of  idolothuta,  or  meats  sacrificed  to  idols.  And  not  to  be  outvied  with  anti- 
quity, I  could  likewise,  (as  some  do)  parallel  this  place  for  Table  with  another  of  a 
much  like  nature  for  the  name  Altar ;  namely  that  Heb.  xiii,  10,  where  the  Apostle 
saith,  '  We  (i.  e.  we  Christians.)  have  an  Altar  whereof  they  have  no  right  to  eat 
which  serve  the  Tabernacle.'  I  know  what  you  would  be  ready  to  except ;  namely, 
that  by  the  Altar  here  named  is  meant  Christ,  which  I  for  my  own  part  should 
willingly  admit,  so  it  be  understood  with  this  caution,  Christ  as  He  is  to  be  eaten 
in  the  Eucharist.     For  the  Apostle  speaks  here  of  an  Altar  to  be  eaten  of;  which  is 

*  Ps.  lxxviii.  19,20:  I  Samuel  xx.  23,26:  Dan.  1st  ch.  In  all  these  passages  the 
Hebrew  for foed— meat— bread,  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint,  Trapeza,  Table. 
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Bpeak  of  their  altar,  where  they  celebrate  the  most  affecting  ser- 
vices of  their  religion,  and  invite  persons  to  approach  and  sur- 
round it.  in  the  expectation  that  God  will  meet  with  and  bless 
them  there.  The  objection  that  it  is  not  so  applied  in  the  New- 
Testament,  (even  if  it  were  well  founded,)  lies  equally  against 
the  term  "  Holy  Table,"  which  is  also  applied  to  it  by  the  Church ; 
and  to  some  other  terms  (as  Trinity,  Sacrament,  &c.)  which 
none  hesitate  to  use  as  true,  and  rightly  applicable,  though  not 
sanctioned  by  scriptural  usage.  But  there  is  one  passage  at 
least,  in  which  this  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  application  of 
the  word. 

St.  Matt.  v.  23,  24  — "  Therefore  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 
altar,  (Thiisiaster ion)  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
go  thy  way,  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother,  and  then  come 
and  offer  thy  gift." — As  in  this  sermon  on  the  Mount,  our  Lord 
gives  the  true  meaning  and  spiritual  application  of  the  precepts 
of  the  Law  for  the  government  of  his  disciples ;  is  it  not  fair  to 
presume  that,  in  these  words  he  referred,  by  way  of  anticipation, 
to  a  solemn  Rite  of  His  Church,  which  should  take  the  place  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Law,  commemorating  what  they  prefigured, 
and  which  should  begin  as  they  did,  with  oblations  ?  As  that 
rite  was  to  be  the  feast  of  reconciliation  and  love;  cliarihj  would 

not  the  material  instrument  or  seat,  but  the  sacrifice  used  thereon.  Thus  if  these 
two  places,  capable  of,  if  not  requiring,  the  like  interpretation,  be  set  the  one 
against  the  other,  we  have  not  all  this  while  found  one  jot  more  for  the  antiquity 
of  the  name  Table  than  of  Altar." 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Thusiasterion,  altar  ;  and  Iera  Trapeza,  Holy  Table— 
or  Lord's  Table  have  been  used  in  all  ages  of  the  Church  as  applicable  to  the  place 
where  the  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated.  "Not  is  it  any  marvel  that  it  should 
De  so;  for  these  names  are  of  an  equivalent  notion,  and  signify  one  and  the  self- 
same thing.  For  what  is  an  Altar  but  of  those  kinds  of  things  we  call  Tables! 
What  genus  else  can  we  refer  it  to  1  The  difference  is  that  an  Altar  denotes  not  a 
common,  but  an  Holy  Table,  a  table  for  an  huly  Feast,  such  as  I  have  heretofore 
showed  a  sacrifice  to  be,  Epulum  ex  oblatis,  or  a  feast  of  an  oblation  made  unto 
God.  That  is,  there  is  no  more  difference  between  a  Table  and  an  Altar,  than  be- 
tween another  cup  and  a  chalice.  An  altar  is  not  every  table,  or  a  table  for  a  com- 
mon feast,  but  an  Holy  Table ;  and  an  Holy  Table  is  an  Altar.  In  times  past  (when 
perhaps  men  were  as  wise  as  we  are  now)  it  was  thought  fit  and  decent,  that 
things  set  apart  unto  God  and  sacred,  should  be  distinguished  not  only  in  use  but 
in  name  from  things  common.  For  what  is  a  Temple  or  Church  but  aw  House! 
yet  distinguished  in  name  from  other  houses.  So  what  is  an  Altar  but  a  Table! 
yet  distinguished  in  name  from  other  tables."" 

*  Mede's  Works,  book  ii.  pp.  383,  387,  389.  See  also,  Wheatly,  p.  265  ;  aud 
Brownell,  F.  P.  B.  p.  362. 
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be  demanded  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  in  all  who  par- 
took of  it. 

The  usage  of  the  Church  often  throws  light  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture.  And  we  find  that,  from  a  very  early  period, 
not  only  was  the  place  whereat  the  Holy  Communion  was  cele- 
brated called  Thusiasterion — an  Altar,  but  the  sacred  feast  was 
uniformly  preceded  with  oblations  or  gifts,  and  also  by  the  "  kiss 
of  peace"  or  reconciliation.  To  what  origin  can  these  usages 
be  traced  but  to  this  solemn  precept  of  our  Blessed  Lord  ?* 

This  word  occurs  in  our  Prayer  Book  only  in  the  Institution 
Office  ;  but  as  there  applied,  we  know  that  it  indicates  what  is 
called  "  the  Lord's  Table,"  and  "  the  Holy  Table,"  in  other  parts 
of  the  Book.  No  one  mistakes  our  meaning  when  the  word  is  so 
used.  All  know  that  we  mean  the  place  where  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  our  religion  are  celebrated,  and  our  most  solemn  offer- 
ings of  devotion  presented  before  God. 

III.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  term  Sacrifice,  and  to 
explain  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Offices  of  the  Church. 

The  Greek  word  Tliusia,  translated  sacrifice,  in  its  primitive 
meaning  and  application,  may  imply,  (as  some  contend,)  slaying, 
or  a  bloody  sacrifice,  and  the  entire  destruction  of  the  oblation. 
Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  often  used  in  a  metaphorical  and  spirit- 
ual— but,  nevertheless,  a  true  and  proper  sense,  to  denote  an 
offering  or  oblation  to  God.  Indeed  nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  application  of  this  word  and  its  derivatives,  by  the  in- 
spired writers,  to  designate  acts  of  spiritual  devotion  and  charity. 
The  word  sacrifice,  derived  from  two  Latin  words  sacrum  and 
facio,  literally  means  to  make  holy  or  sacred,  by  consecrating  to 
Deity — to  set  apart — devote  to  God ;  and  is  synonymous  with 
consecrate. 

1.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  Christian  Priesthood  it  will 
be  evident  that,  although  the  very  nature  of  the  office  implies 

*  Be  reconciled  to  thy  brother — "because  till  this  be  done,  we  are  utterly  unfit 
for  communion  with  God  in  holy  ordinances : — be  reconciled  before  thou  offer  thy 
gift  at  the  altar — before  thou  approach  solemnly  to  God  in  the  Gospel  services  of 
prayer  and  praise,  hearing  the  word,  or  the  sacraments."  (Matthew  Henry  in 
loco.)  ''If  any  one  of  Christ's  disciples  should  bring  an  oblation  to  the  Altar  of 
God,  and  even  after  he  arrived  there,  should  recollect  that  his  brother  had  any  just 
cause  of  complaint  against  him,  he  must  not  presume  to  offer  his  sacrifice,  (doron, 
gift,)  till  he  had  gone  without  delay,  &c.  and  by  all  proper  means  and  reasonable 
concessions,  sought  forgiveness  anil  reconciliation.  This  is  spoken  of  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  dispensation  then  in  force  ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  Christian  or. 
dinances,  especially  to  the  Lord's  Supper." — Scott  in  loc 
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that  they  who  hold  it  have  "  somewhat  to  offer,"  and  do  actually 
u  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices"  before  God  ;  yet  they  never  offer  up 
bloody  or  expiatory  sacrifices,  as  the  heathen  priests  did,  with  a 
view  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  Deity  or  making  atonement  for 
the  pins  of  men.  We  acknowledge  no  propitiatory  or  bloody 
sacrifice  except  that  of  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world." 

2.  Neither  do  we  believe  in  the  Popish  doctrine  of  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass ;  in  which  it  is  pretended  and  professed  that  the  whole 
substance  of  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  body,  and  the  whole 
substance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood,  by  Transubstantiation ;  so 
that  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  in  every  parti- 
cle of  the  bread,  and  in  every  drop  of  the  wine,  there  is  really, 
truly,  and  substantially  the  body  and  the  blood,  together  with 
the  soul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — and  that  there 
is  offered  to  God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the 
living  and  the  dead. 

We  should  set  our  faces  as  a  flint  against  all  approaches  to 
this  soul-destroying  error,  inseparably  connected,  as  it  is,  with 
the  adoration  of  the  host,  and  other  abominable  idolatries.  We 
should  hold  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  as  it  is,  without 
alteration  or  addition.  Instead  of  censuring  our  Reformers  as 
having  cast  off  any  portion  of  Catholic  truth  on  this  subject,  and 
speaking  in  apologetic  strains  of  the  deadly  error  they  rejected, 
we  should  not  fear  to  express  our  faith  in  the  strong  language 
which  the  Church  itself  employs  in  the  31st  article  of  Religion, 
entitled  "  Of  the  one  oblation  of  Christ  finished  upon  the  cross." 
u  The  offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption, 
propitiation  and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
both  original  and. actual ;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction  for 
sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifices  of  Masses,  in  which 
it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  priest  did  offer  Christ  for  the 
quick  and  the  dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  were  blas- 
phemous fables  and  dangerous  deceits?''  The  sacrifice  of  himself 
made  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  offered  "  once  for  all."  It 
can  never  be  repeated:  nor  can  any  thing  be  added  to  it  to  in- 
crease its  merit  and  efficacy. 

3.  In  giving  a  construction,  therefore,  to  the  meaning  of  the 
word  sacrifice  as  used  in  the  offices  of  the  Church,  with  refer- 
ence to  acts  performed  by  her  ministers,  we  must  shut  out  of  our 
minds,  and  put  away  far  from  our  thoughts,  the  sense  given  to 
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•t  either  by  Paganism,  or  by  that  superstitious  system  which  has 
been  appropriately  styled  an  "  amalgamation  of  half-discarded 
Paganism  with  the  Christian  forms  and  doctrines." 

4.  Having  shown  in  what  sense  the  Church  does  not  use  this 
term,  we  proceed  to  ascertain  the  sense  in  which  she  does  em- 
ploy it;  and  which,  as  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  is  abun- 
dantly sustained  and  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
To  what  but  the  spiritual  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  the  Christian 
Church,  did  the  Prophet  Malachi  refer  in  that  sublime  passage 
which  is  often  read  as  one  of  the  introductory  sentences  in  our 
daily  worship  ]  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  in  every  place  incense  shall  be  offered  unto  my  name 
and  a  pure  offering ;  for  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the 
heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts."*  This  sentence  most  appro- 
priately introduces  the  spiritual  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise, 
which  we  as  Gentile  worshippers,  are  about  to  present  before  the 
Divine  Majesty.  The  like  terms  are  used  in  reference  to  prayer. 
"  And  another  angel  came  a_id  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden 
censer ;  and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he 
should  offer  it  unth  the  prayers  of  all  saints  upon  the  golden 
altar  which  was  before  the  throne."f  The  term  sacrifice  is 
applied  to  praise.  "  By  him  therefore  let  us  offer  the  sacrifice 
( Thusian)  of  praise  to  God  continually,  that  is  the  fruit  of  our 
lips,  giving  thanks  to  his  name." X  Hosea,  from  whom  St.  Paul 
quotes,  has  it,  "  the  calves  of  our  lips."  The  Psalmist  speaks  of 
"  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness."  "  The  sacrifices  of/oy,"  "  the 
sacrifice  of  a  broken  spirit  and  a  contrite  heart"  and  the  "  sacri- 
fices of  thanksgiving." §  The  word  sacrifice  is  also  applied  to 
good  works,  and  especially  to  deeds  of  charity.  "  To  do  good 
and  to  communicate  forget  not,  for  with  such  sacrifices  (  Thusi- 
ais)  God  is  well  pleased." ||  We  find  it  used  with  reference  to 
the  act  of  self  dedication,  or  the  solemn  devotion  of  ourselves,  our 
souls  and  bodies,  to  the  service  of  God.  "  I  beseech  you  there- 
fore by  the  mercies  of  God  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living 
sacrifice  ( Thusian  zosan)  holy,  and  acceptable  to  God,  which  is 
your  reasonable  service."^  This  term  is  also  used  to  designate 
the  spirdual  acts  and  devotions  of  faithful  Christians.    "  Ye  are 

*  Mai.  i.  2.  f  Rev.  viii.  3.  X  Heb.  xiii.  15. 

§  Ps.  iv.  5 ;  li.  19 ;  xxvii.  6 ;  li.  17;  cvii.  22.  8  Heb.  xiii.  16. 

V  Rom.  xii.  1. 
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an  holy  priesthood  to  ofi'er  up  spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  in 
God  by  Jesus  Christ."* 

5.  These  quotations  from  the  sacred  volume  make  it  eviden' 
that  whatever  is  offered  to  God,  "  whether  it  be  bloody  or  un- 
bloody, material  or  aerial,  earthly  or  spiritual,  expiatory  or  im- 
petratory,  real  or  figurative  ;  whether  it  be  animal  or  vegetable, 
the  smoke  of  incense  or  the  breath  of  praise  ;  the  fruit  of  the  earth 
or  the  fruit  of  the  lips;"  whether  it  be  an  act  of  supplication,  of 
praise,  of  faith,  or  of  charity,  may,  without  impropriety,  be  called 
an  oblation  or  sacrifice. 

In  various  senses  therefore  the  term  is  used  in  the  Offices  of 
the  Church.  In  the  consecration  of  a  church  or  chapel,  it  is 
solemnly  "  offered  to  God,  and  dedicated  to  his  service  for  the 
reading  of  his  holy  word,  for  celebrating  his  holy  sacraments,  and 
for  offering  to  his  glorious  Majesty  the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  for  blessing  his  people  in  his  name,  and  for  the  per 
formance  of  all  other  holy  offices."  In  the  Institution  Office, 
solemn  prayer  is  made  for  the  instituted  minister,  in  the  follow- 
ing words.  "  O  Holy  Jesus,  who  hast  purchased  to  thyself  an 
universal  Church,  and  hast  promised  to  be  with  the  Ministers  of 
Apostolic  succession  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  be  graciously 
pleased  to  bless  the  ministry  and  service  of  him  who  is  now  ap- 
pointed to  offer  the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and  praise  to  thee  in  this 
house,  which  is  called  by  thy  name.  May  the  words  of  his  mouth, 
and  the  meditation  of  his  heart,  be  always  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
O  Lord,  our  strength  and  our  Redeemer,  Amen." 

The  discharge  of  all  these  enumerated  duties — public  prayer, 

praise,  preaching,  administering  the  sacraments,  and  blessing  the 

people,  is  included  under  the  general  phrase  "  sacerdotal  func- 

.on ;"  and  he  who  does  them,  ministers  before  the  Lord,  as  one 

acting  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority. 

6.  But  we  presume  that  the  main  object  of  the  inquirer  was  tc 
ascertain  in  wdiat  sense  the  term  sacrifice  is  used  by  the  Church 
in  reference  to  the  Holy  Communion,  or  the  Lord's  Supper: 
often  called,  also,  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice. 

'  1  Pet.  ii.  5. — If  it  were  true,  as  some  suppose,  that  a  Christian  Minister  cannot 
be  a  Priest,  (Hiereus)  because  the  very  term  implies  the  offerer  of  real  expiatory 
sacrifices  :  how  can  we  account  for  it  that  believers  on  earth  are  called  Hierateuma, 
in  this  passage  of  Peter.— and  glorified  saints  are  called  Hiereis,  priests,  in  Rev.  i. 
6;  v.  10;  xx.  6?  Can  believers  in  the  flesh  offer  to  God  any  expiatory  sacrifice? 
can  the  redeemed  in  glory  do  it?  or  do  they  need  any,  who  are  already  fully  par- 
doned, and  delivered  forever  from  all  the  penal  consequences  of  sin?  yet  each  one 
of  these  is  an  Hiereus,  and  offers  thusian  to  God. 
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We  have  already  shown  that  it  would  be  "blasphemous,"  in 
the  view  of  the  Church,  to  call  it  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  or  even 
a  repetition  of  the  great  sacrifice  of  the  cross.  It  is,  as  the  very 
name  "  Eucharist"  implies,  an  act  of  thanksgiving  ;  a  solemn 
divinely  appointed  commemoration,  "  for  a  continual  remem- 
brance of  the  sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and  of  the  benefits 
which  we  receive  thereby."  But,  it  may  be  asked,  "  if  this  defi- 
nition in  the  church  catechism  be  correct,  why  mystify  the  sub- 
ject, by  calling  it  a  sacrifice,  and  making  a  priestly  act  necessary 
to  its  due  celebration  ?"  We  have  no  wish  to  mystify  what  is 
plain ;  but  on  the  contrary  to  relieve  the  minds  of  humble  Chris- 
tians from  perplexity,  by  explaining  language  which  the  Church 
has  seen  fit  to  employ,  and  teaching  them  not  to  be  alarmed 
when  things  are  called  by  their  right  names. 

All  Christians  acknowledge  that  the  Passover  under  the  Law, 
corresponded  to  the  Lord's  Supper  under  the  Gospel.  If  then, 
the  type  was  properly  called  a  sacrifice,  why  may  not  the  memo- 
rial be  properly  called  so  ?  That  a  Priestly  or  Ministerial  act  is 
necessary  to  the  due  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  ad- 
mitted, I  believe,  by  all  respectable  bodies  of  Christians  who  ob- 
serve it.  And  it  appears  to  me  to  be  implied  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  transaction ;  so  that  without  it  there  could  be  no  sacra- 
ment. If  a  few  Christians,  at  a  common  meal,  should  eat  bread 
and  drink  wine,  saying  that  it  was  in  remembrance  of  Christ, — 
would  that  be  a  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper?  No  more 
than  were  the  perverted  love  feasts  in  the  corrupted  Church  of 
Corinth. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  command  "  Do  this  in  remem- 
brance of  me  ?"  Is  it  complied  with  by  the  simple  act  of  eating 
bread  and  drinking  wine  in  remembrance  of  Christ,  under  any 
circumstances,  and  on  any  occasion  1  Does  it  not  rather  require 
that  his  Apostles  and  their  successors  should  do  what  He  then 
did,  as  the  appointed  mode  of  "  showing  forth  the  Lord's  death 
till  he  come"  again  ?  And  what  was  it  that  the  Master  did  ? 
There  was  on  the  table  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  Mincha,  con- 
stituting a  part  of  the  passover  sacrifice,  the  paschal  supper  be- 
?ng  just  ended. 

And  Jesus  "  took  the  bread,  and  when  he  had  given  thanks^ 
He  brake  it,  and  gave  it  to  them  saying,  take,  eat,  this  is  my 
5ccly  which  is  given  for  you.     Likewise  after  supper.  He  took 
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the  cup  ;  and  when  He  had  given  thanks,  He  gave  it  to  tiem, 
saying,  drink  ye  all  of  this ;  for  this  is  my  blood  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, which  is  shed  for  you  ana  for  many  for  the  remission  ot 
sins."  That  our  Saviour  did  not  mean  that  the  bare  act  of  eat 
ing  the  bread  and  drinking  the  wine  on  the  part  of  ms  disciples, 
would  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  command  then  given,  is  manifest, 
beyond  controversy,  from  the  words  employed  in  conveying  it: 
"Do  this,  as  often  as  ye  shall  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  me." 
Surely  He  did  not  mean  to  say  drink  this,  as  oft  as  ye  shall 
drink  it. 

To  do  what  Christ  commanded  at  the  institution  cf  this  sacra- 
ment is  not  simply  to  eat  bread  and  drink  wine  in  remembrance 
of  him:  but  it  is  also  to  "  give  thanks,"  to  "bless,"  to  consecrate 
them  that  they  may  become  the  figures,  and  symbols, — or  repre- 
setatives  of  his  body  and  blood  ;  and  also  prove,  to  true  believers, 
"  a  means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pleage  to  assure 
us  thereof."*  Without  this  priestly  act  of  consecration,  there 
can  be  no  obedience  to  the  Master's  command  ;  no  such  "  show- 
ing forth  of  his  death"  as  He  has  enjoined.  With  reference  to 
this  solemn  sacerdotal  act,  St.  Paul  asKs  "  The  cup  of  blessing 
which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ? 
The  bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body 
of  Christ  ?"f 

This  act  of  consecration  by  a  Minister  of  Christ,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  ordinance,  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that 
the  sacrament  is  a  mere  sign,  an  idle  shadow,  a  profitless  cere- 
mony.!    This  makes  it  what  the  Church  describes  it  to   be. 

*  Church  Catechism.  t  1  Cor.  x.  16. 

X  Not  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  :<which  need  no 
snch  support)  but  to  show  that  some  who  assail  them  must  te  ignorant  cf  their 
own  standards,  we  make  a  few  quotations  from  the  Presbyterian  confession  of 
faith.  Having  declared  that  Christ  instituted  two  sacraments,  it  says  "neither  of 
which  may  be  administered  by  any,  but  by  a  Minister  of  the  word,  lawfully  ordainea.'' 
Again,  "The  Lord  Jesus  hath,  in  this  ordinance"  (the  Lord's  Supper)  "appointed 
his  Ministers  to  declare  his  word  of  institution  to  the  people,  to  pray  and  bless  the 
elements  of  bread  and  wine,  and  thereby  to  set  them  iptut  from  a  common  to  a 
holy  use,  &c."  "  Worthy  receivers,  outwardly  partaking  cf  the  visible  elements 
in  this  sacrament,  do  tnen  also,  inwardly  by  faith,  really  and  indeed,  yet  not  car- 
nally and  corporally,  but  spiritually  receive  ana  feed  upon  Christ  cruci£ed,  and  all 
benefits  of  his  death:  the  ocdy  and  biooa  cf  Ofirtsl  being  \hen,  not  corporally  or 
carnally  in,  with,  or  under  the  bread  and  wine  ;  yet  a?  really,  bu:  spiritually,  pre- 
sent to  the  faith  of  believers  in  that  ordinance,  as  the  elements  Insmsel^es  are  to 
their  outward  senses  "^-Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  xxv«i.  sect.  4 ;  ch.  xxirx   sect.  3,  7 
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"  The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the  love  tha 
Christians  ought  to  have  among  themselves  one  to  another ;  but 
rather,  it  is  the  sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death , 
insomuch  that  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with  faith  receive 
the  same,  the  Bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking  of  the  Body 
of  Christ :  and  likewise  the  cup  of  Blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the 
Blood  of  Christ." 

"  The  Body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken  and  eaten  in  the  Supper 
only  after  an  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner.  And  the  mean 
whereby  the  Body  of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper, 
is  faith."* 

7.  The  high  estimation  in  which  the  Church  holds  this  com- 
memorative sacrifice,  as  the  most  solemn  act  of  devotion  in  which 
her  children  can  be  engaged  upon  earth,  will  appear  manifest 
from  a  brief  partial  review  of  the  sublime  and  edifying  service 
which  she  has  provided  for  its  celebration. 

In  the  first  place  we  contribute  our  "alms  and  oblations," 
which  are  "  humbly  presented  and  placed  by  the  Priest  upon  the 
Holy  Table."  We  then  beseech  God  to  accept themin  company 
with  our  prayers  for  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  militant 
After  being  exhorted  to  serious  self-examination,  repentance, 
faith,  gratitude  and  holiness ;  and  humbly  confessing  our  sins  in 
language  of  the  deepest  humiliation  and  contrition,  we  hear  the 
declaration  of  Absolution  from  the  lips  of  Christ's  ambassador, 
followed  and  confirmed  by  the  comforting  words  of  our  Lord 
himself  and  his  inspired  Apostles.  Then,  as  if  exulting  in  the 
assurance  of  pardon,  and  lifted  up  with  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise,  we  join  with  angels  and  archangels  and  all  the  com- 
pany of  heaven,  in  lauding  and  magnifying  God's  glorious  name ; 
saying  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts  ;  Heaven  and  earth 
are  full  of  thy  glory :  Glory  be  to  thee,  O  Lord  Most  High !" 

When  the  hearts  of  the  worshippers  are  thus  prepared  and 
attuned  for  the  holy  solemnity,  the  officiating  priest,  standing 
before  the  Holy  Table  offers  up  the  Prayer  of  Consecration. 
He  not  only  repeats  the  words  of  Jesus,  but,  in  obedience  to  his 
command,  does  what  He  has  required,  by  breaking  the  bread  and 
pouring  out  the  wine,  accompanied  by  blessing  and  thanks- 
giving. 

After  this  solemn  act  of  consecration,  by  which  the  bread  and 

•  28th  Article. 
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wine  are  made  the  divinely  appointed  symbols  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus;  then,  and  not  before,  he  makes  the  solemn  Obla- 
tion of  them  to  God.  "  Wherefore,  O  Lord  and  Heavenly  Father, 
according  to  the  institution  of  thy  dearly  beloved  Son,  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  we,  thy  humble  servants,  do  celebrate  and  make 
here  before  thy  Divine  Majesty,  with  these  thy  holy  gifts,  which 
we  now  offer  unto  thee,  the  memorial  thy  Soil  hath  commanded 
us  to  make ;  having  in  remembrance  his  blessed  passion  and 
precious  death,  his  mighty  resurrection  and  glorious  ascension ; 
rendering  unto  thee  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  innumerable  bene- 
fits procured  unto  us  by  the  same." 

Then,  with  the  consecrated  emblems  upon  the  table,  exhibiting, 
as  it  were,  "  Jesus  Christ  crucified  before  our  eyes,"  he  earnestly 
pleads  through  the  merits  of  the  great  Sacrifice,  thus  affectingly 
represented,  for  pardon  in  behalf  of  himself  and  fellow  Christians. 
"  We  most  humbly  beseech  thee,  O  merciful  Father,  to  hear  us ; 
and  of  thy  almighty  goodness  vouchsafe  to  bless  and  sanctify, 
with  thy  word  and  Holy  Spirit,  these  thy  gifts  and  creatures  of 
bread  and  wine,  that  we,  receiving  them  according  to  thy  Son 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ's  holy  institution,  in  remembrance  of 
his  death  and  passion,  may  be  partakers  of  his  most  blessed  Body 
and  Blood.  And  we  earnestly  desire  thy  fatherly  goodness, 
mercifully  to  accept  this  our  sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  ; 
humbly  beseeching  thee  to  grant  that  by  the  merits  and  death  of 
thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  faith  in  his  blood,  we,  and  all 
thy  whole  Church,  may  obtain  remission  of  our  sins,  and  all  other 
benefits  of  his  passion." 

Next  he  makes  a  solemn  offering  and  dedication  of  himself 
and  fellow  communicants  to  God,  fervently  praying  that  they 
may  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  spiritual  union  and  communion 
with  Christ.  "  And  here  we  offer  and  present  unto  thee,  O  Lord, 
ourselves,  our  souls  and  bodies  to  be  a  reasonable,  holy  and  liv- 
ing sacrifice  unto  thee ;  humbly  beseeching  thee  that  we  and 
all  others  who  shall  be  partakers  of  this  holy  Communion,  may 
worthily  receive  the  most  precious  body  and  blood  of  thy  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  be  filled  with  thy  grace  and  heavenly  benediction, 
and  made  one  body  with  him,  that  he  may  dwell  in  them  and 
they  in  him." 

The  whole  concludes  with  a  prayer  that  "  although  we  are 
unworthy,  through  our  manifold  sins,  to  offer  any  sacrifice,  yet 
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that  this  our  bovmden  duty  and  service,  maybe  accepted  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 

Now  although  in  a  certain  sense,  all  Christian  people  are  "  a 
holy  priesthood,"  although  every  head  of  a  household  is  a  priest 
to  offer  up  family  prayers,  and  every  Christian  in  his  closet  is  a 
priest  to  pray  for  himself  and  intercede  for  others ;  yet  surely 
here  is  an  act  which  no  Layman  can  lawfully  perforin.  Who 
that  reads  this  interesting  and  sublime  Office  can  doubt  that  the 
Church  contemplated  in  it  the  performance  of  a  sacerdotal  act, 
and  desires  her  children  to  contemplate  it  as  a  spiritual  sacrifice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  commemorative  of  the  one,  great, 
availing  sacrifice  of  the  cross] 

Thus  brethren,  I  have  attempted  to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  Priest,  Altar  and  Sacrifice,  as  used  in  the  offices  of  the 
Church ;  that  we  may  understand  their  true  import,  and  join  in 
those  Offices  with  intelligent  devotion.  Thankful  shall  I  be  that 
I  have  been  invited  to  the  eflort,  ii'  any  mind  shall  be  relieved  of 
any  doubts  and  perplexities  on  the  subject,  or  if  any  shall  be  led 
to  entertain  more  correct  views  of  the  nature  and  importance  of 
the  Christian  Ministry  and  its  instrumental  connexion  with  the 
salvation  of  men. 

At  a  time,  when  our  Church  is  fiercely  assailed  by  enemies 
from  without ;  when  she  is  called  to  maintain  firmly  her  true 
position  between  the  compact  phalanx  of  spiritual  despotism  and 
superstition  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  motley  ranks  of  heresy 
and  schism  on  the  other ;  she  needs,  and  should  receive  the  cor- 
dial support  of  all  her  faithful  children.  I  pray  you,  my  brethren, 
to  study  her  principles,  cherish  her  institutions,  and  love  her  ser- 
vices. Compare  them  all  with  the  perfect  model  of  Christianity, 
as  drawn  by  the  pencil  of  inspiration  in  the  Scriptures;  that  you 
may  be  able  to  meet  the  cavils  of  objectors,  and  "  give  to  every 
one  that  asketh,  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with  meek- 
ness and  fear." 

But  remember  that  the  Church,  with  her  Ministry,  her  doc- 
trines, her  sacraments,  her  services, — precious  and  admirable  as 
they  are,  is  but  the  instrument  of  salvation.  Your  privileges 
can  never  save  you  without  nexmiess  of  heart  and  life — without 
spiritual  union  to  Christ  by  faith.  Give  yourselves  then  to  the 
Lord,  as  living  sacrifices,  holy  and  acceptable,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service.     Persevere  in  faith  and  holiness;  walking 
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"  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of 
bread  and  in  prayers."  Then,  through  the  merits  of  the  one 
great  sacrifice,  you  may  offer  the  sacrifice  of  eternal  praises  on 
the  altar  of  the  Church  triumphant,  to  "  Him  who  hath  loved 
you,  and  washed  you  from  your  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  made 
you  Kings  and  Priests  unto  God  and  his  Father,  forever  and 
ever." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL     QUESTIONS. 

Q,.  What  are  you  taught  in  the  Apostles'  Creed,  to  believe 
eoncerning  the  Church  ? 

A.  I  believe  "  the  Holy  Catholic  Churchy 

Q.  Are   you  taught  any  thing  more  about  it.  in  any   other 
Creed  ? 

A.  Yes  ;   _n  the  Nicene  Creed  I  am  taught  to  beiieve  "  One 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 

Q.  Putting,  then,  these  Creeds  together,  how  many  characters 
or  properties  has  the  Church  altogether  1 

A.  These  four :  the  Church  is  One,  and  Holy,  and  Catholic, 
and  Apostolic. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  bv  all  these  words  ?  and,  first,  what 
does  the  Church  mean  1 

A.  The  whole  body  or  society  of  persons  chosen  out  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Q.  Is  the  word  ever  used  in  any  other  sense  ? 

A.  Yes  ;    sometimes  the  name   is   given  to    only   a   part  of 
the  Church,  such  as  a  branch  of  it  planted  in  one  nation  or  city 
bV  example,  the  Church  at  Ccxinth,*  the  seven  Churches  in 
Asia,f  and  others. 

d.  la  it  used  in  any  other  sense  1 

*  1  Cor.  i.  2.  t  Rev.  i.  ii.  &c. 
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A.  Sometimes  a  single  congregation  of  Christians  is  called  a 
Church,  as  the  Church  which  was  in  the  house  of  Priscilla  and 
Aquila.* 

Q,.  Is  there  not  still  another  meaning  of  the  word  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  it  sometimes  means  the  building  wherein  Christians 
meet  for  worship,  namely,  God's  "  House  of  Prayer." 

Q,.  Are  any  of  these  last  senses  meant,  when  the  church  is 
made  an  article  of  faith,  that  is,  when  named  in  the  Creed  1 

A.  No;  in  the  Belief  it  means  the  whole  company  of  the 
Church. 

Q,.  What,  then,  once  more,  do  you  say  is  the  meaning  of  this 
word  in  the  Creeds  1 

A.  The  people  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  called  and 
chosen  out  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Q,.  Now  explain  how  this  Church  is  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic  :  and  Jirst,  How  is  the  Church  One  ? 

A.  All  the  members  of  the  Church  are  joined  together  in  one 
society  under  one  head,  like  as  our  limbs  are  all  in  one  body. 

Q,.  What  keeps  them  together  ? 

A.  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  this  Body,  and  the  laws  which 
He  left  both  to  govern   and  sanctify  it. 

Q,.  Do  the  Holy  Scriptures  shew  that  the  Church  is  one? 

A.  They  teach  expressly,  "  There  is  one  body,"  Eph.  iv.  4 
"  There  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  Shepherd,"  St.  John  x.  16 
"  All  the  members  of  that  one  body,  being  many,  are  one  body, 
so  also  is  Christ ;  for  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one 
body,"  1  Cor.  xii.  12. 

Q,.  Do  the  Scriptures  shew  further  the  duty  of  unity,  i.  e.  of 
Christians  being  all  one  ? 

A.  Yes;  our  Saviour  prayed  thus:  "That  they  all  may  be 
one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also 
may  be  one  in  us,  St.  John  xvii.  21.  And,  moreover,  it  is  written, 
"  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
that  ye  all  speak  the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions 
among  you,"  1  Cor.  iii.  10.J  "  God  hath  tempered  the  body  to- 
gether ....  that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body," 
1  Cor.  xii.  23,  24. 

Q,.  Has  the  Church  ever  been  so  united  ? 

A.  Yes,  "  The  Lord  added  to  the  Church  daily  such  as  shoulc 

*  Rom.  xvi.  5.  +  Eph.  i.  22 ;  Col.  i.  18. 

t  See  also  1  Cor.  iii.  3,  4;  1  Pet.  iii.  8. 
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be  saved,"  Acts  ii.  47.  And,  "  The  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul,"  Acts  iv.  32.  And,  in 
all  ages,  the  true  Church  has  been  one  fold,  under  one  Shepherd 
Jesus  Christ,  having  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
and  Father  of  all.* 

Q,.  In  the  second  place,  how  is  the  Church  Holy  ? 

A.  Because  God  chose  it  out  from  the  world,  that  it  "shoulo 
be  holy,"f  and  called  it  "an  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people."} 

Q,.  Are  all  holy,  then,  who  belong  to  it? 

A.  No.     But  they  were  put  into  it  in  order  to  be  made  holy. 

a.  How? 

A.  By  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  by  Jesus  Christ's  holy  ordinances 
and  means  of  grace. 

Q,.  Will  the  Church  be  altogether  holy  in  the  end  ? 

A.  Yes.  Christ  shall  then  present"  it  unto  Himself  a  glorious 
Church,  which  shall  be  holy  and  without  blemish. § 

Q,.  What,  in  the  third  place,  does  Catholic  mean  ? 

A.  Universal ;  that  is,  always  and  everywhere  the  same,  ana 
complete  to  teach  ail  nations  and  all  truths. 

Q,.  How  does  the  word  apply  to  people  ? 

A.  It  shows  that  the  Church  is  open  to  all  people  and  nations, 
according  to  our  Lord's  command,  "  Go,  teach  all  nations." |( 

Q,.  How  is  the  Church  catholic  as  to  truth  and  doctrine  ? 

A.  Because  it  teaches  "  one  faith,"  "  the  faith  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  Saints,"T[  and  they  were  guided  by  the 
Spirit  "  into  all  truth."** 

Q,.  When  do  persons,  therefore,  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church  1 

A.  When  they  are  made  members  of  the  Church  that  has 
been  thus  founded  and  built  up  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  abide  in  it. 

Q,.  And  when  are  Doctrines  catholic ! 

A.  When  are  they  the  same  as  were  first  taught,  and  hp- 
always  and  everywhere  been  believed  by  all  the  Church.      Jook, 

Q,.  Are  there  any  such  doctrines  ?  Jhurch. 

A.  Yes  ;  all  the  articles  of  the  Creeds. 

Q,.  In  the  fourth  place,  how  is  the  Church  Apostolic cne  Lord's 

A.  Because  both  the  society  and  its  doctrines  hav 
the  Apostles.  ogether  distin- 

Q,.  How  came  the  Apostles  to  lay  the  foundatior 

*  Eph.  iv.  5,  6.  t  Eph.  i.  4.  1 1  Pet.  ii.  9  Whitsunday,  Part  9* 

II  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  IT  Jude  3. 

1* 
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A.  By  our  Lord's  own  authority  and  commission,  who  said  to 
them,  "  as  my  Father  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  yow."* 

Q,.  In  what  manner  was  this  done  1 

A.  Our  Lord  first  chose  His  twelve  Apostles,  and,  having  en 
dued  them  with  power  from  on  high,!  by  giving  them  the  Holy 
Ghost,!  He  sent  them  to  teach  all  nations ;  and  as  many  as  they 
converted  He  added  to  the  Church,  that  they  might  be  saved. \ 

Q,.  Did  the  power  cease  when  the  Apostles  died  ! 

A.  No ;  because  they  were  sent  to  choose  and  ordain  other 
ministers,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  sent  to  choose  and  ordain  the 
twelve. 

Q,.  But  did  our  Lord  promise  that  His  power  should  be  con- 
tinued to  these  other  ministers  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  because  He  promised  His  Apostles,  "  Lo !  I  am  with 
you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  St.  Matt  xxviii.  20. 

&.  Had  any  persons  besides  the  Apostles  this  authority  or 
promise  given  to  them  1 

A.  No. 

Q,.  What  property,  then,  must  the  Church  have  to  make  sure 
of  Christ's  ordinance  and  power  ? 

A.  It  must  be  Apostolic  ;  that  is,  must  come  from  the  Apostles. 

Q,.  In  what  respects  1 

A.  Both  in  its  ministry  and  in  its  doctrines. 

Q,.  Did  the  first  Christians  keep  to  this  rule  ? 

A.  Yes ;  for  "  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doc- 
trine and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers," 
Acts  ii.  42. 

Q.  Does  that  verse  teach  that  both  their  doctrine  and  their 
ministry  came  from  the  Apostles  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  because  it  speaks  of  their  fellowship  as  well  as  their 
doctrine. 

niiQ.  What  does  fellowship  with  them  mean  1 
«j\.  The  being  joined  and  united  with  them, 
that  y?an  wei  m  tms  age?  be  s0  joined  to  them  ? 
among  ys »  ^e  the  links  m  a  chain,  in  which  the  end-link  ia 
gether  .   !-ne  ^rst'  however  long  the  chain  may  be. 
1  Cor.  xii.  2Yhat  are  the  links  in  the  Church  that  can  join  us  in 

a.  Has  th€)-e  Apostles  1 

A.  Yes  "  Tii§ters,  who,  one  after  another,  have  come  down 

*  Rom.  xvi.        t  Actg  .  g        t  Actg  j.  4        §  Actg  H  47> 

:  See  i 
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by  laying  on  of  hands  from  them  to  us,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Creeds. 

Q,.  Did  you  not  name  something  else,  in  which  the  first  Chris- 
tians continued  steadfastly? 

A.  Yes ;  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers. 

Q,.  What  do  you  understand  by  these  words  1 

A.  The  Lord's  Supper,  and  united  prayer. 

Q,.  And  what  is  shewn  by  these  being  here  mentioned  ? 

A.  That  the  Lord's  Supper  and  united  prayer  are  amongst  the 
tokens  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

Q,.  How,  then,  may  the  properties  of  the  Church,  that  it  is 
one,  holy,  catholic,  and  apostolic,  be  classed  so  as  to  mark  and 
distinguish  the  Church  from  other  bodies'? 

A.  Into  three  notes  or  marks,  whereby  the  Church  is  known: 
the  ministry,  the  rule  of  faith  and  prayer,  and  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  sacraments* 

Q,.  Can  we,  in  this  country,  belong  to  such  a  Church  ? 

A.  Yes ;  by  being  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  universal 
Church. 

Q,.  Has  the  Church  all  these  three  marks  of  a  true  Church  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,.  Have  other  denominations  in  this  country  these  marks  ? 

A.  No  other  society  has  all  of  them. 

Q,.  How,  then,  is  the  Church  distinguished  from  all  other  reli- 
gious societies  1 

A.  By  its  having  all  these  three  marks,  which  are  the  notes  of 
the  Catholic  Church. 

Q,.  How,  first  are  its  ministers  distinguished  from  others? 

A.  By  being  descended,  and  by  deriving  their  power  from  the 
Apostles. 

Q,.  How,  secondly,  is  its  doctrine  distinguished  ? 

A.  By  the  Creeds  and  united  prayers,  as  in  the  Prayer-book, 
containing  the  pure  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  primitive  Church. 

Q,.  And  how  is  it  distinguished  in  a  third  respect? 

A.  By  having  the  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  duly  administered. 

Q,.  And  do  you  believe  that  these  three  things  together  distin- 
guish the  Church  from  all  other  societies  ? 

*  Article  xix.  and  Definition  in  the  Homily  for  Whitsunday,  Part  2dj 
which  are  combined  in  this  answer. 
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A.  Yes, 

Q,.  What  purpose,  then,  will  they  answer  to  yourself? 

A.  I  value  them  as  signs  that  I  belong  to  a  true  Church,  and 
as  marks  which  may  keep  me  from  falling  into  error. 

Q,.  Such  being  their  importance,  repeat  once  more  what  are 
your  notes  or  marks. 

A.  My  Mi?iisters,  my  Prayer-book,  and  the  two  Sacraments. 

Having  thus  classed  the  marks  of  the  Church  into  three  divi- 
sions, let  us  enter  farther  into  the  subject,  and  inquire  into  the 
character  of  the  Church  under  these  distinct  heads  in  three  sepa- 
rate chapters. 


CHAPTER  II. 


ON   THE    MINISTRY. 


Q,.  What  is  the  first  mark  or  sign  of  the  Church? 

A.  A  three-fold  and  Apostolic  ministry. 

Q,.  What  do  you  mean  by  three-fold  ] 

A.  Having  three  orders,  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons. 

Q,.  Why  need  the  ministry  be  three-fold  ? 

A.  Because  the  ministers  of  God  have  always  been  so  by 
God's  own  appointment. 

Q,.  Was  it  so  in  the  Jewish  Church  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  were  the  High  Priest,  Priests,  and  Levites. 

Q,.  Was  it  so  during  our  Saviour's  ministry  on  earth  ? 

A.  Yes.  Then  our  Lord  Himself,  the  Apostles,  and  the 
seventy  disciples,  were  three  orders. 

Q,.  Was  it  so  whilst  the  Apostles  lived  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  Apostles,  Bishops  or  Priests,  and  Deacons. 

Q,.  Was  it  so  after  the  Apostles  died  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  Apostles  had  ordained  Bishops,  such  as  Timothy 
and  Titus,  then  to  take  the  first  order  and  to  rule  the  others ;  and 
from  that  time  to  this,  the  three  orders  of  ministry  have  been 
Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons. 

Q,.  What  need,  then,  is  there,  if  the  Church  has  these  three 
orders,  of  such  a  ministry  being  Apostolic? 

A.  Because  "  no  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself;"*  ana 

*  Heb.  v.  4. 
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'•heaping  to  themselves  teachers,"*  is  named  by  St.  Paul  as  the 
act  of  false  believers. 

Q,.  Yet,  though  men  cannot  make  themselves  ministers,  must 
ministers  be  Apostolic  ? 

A.  Yes.     Our  Lord  said  to  the  Apostles,  "Go  ye;"  and  "Lo 
I  am  with  you  always,"f  which  He  never  said  to  any  other  per- 
sons ;  and  besides  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I 
you."J 

Q,.  Are  the  Apostles  anywhere  called  the  founders,  or  the 
foundation  of  the  Church  ? 

A.  Yes.  Our  Lord  promised  St.  Peter,§  and  the  same  to  all 
the  Apostles,  to  build  upon  them  His  Church  ;||  and  St.  Paul 
said,  it  was  "  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets ;"Tf  and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the  names  of  the  twelve. 
Apostles  were  written  on  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.** 

Q,.  Did  the  founders  of  the  Church,  the  Apostles  themselves 
appoint  three  orders  of  ministers  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,.  Which  order  first? 

A.  The  order  of  Deacons,  as  related  in  Acts  vi. 

Q,.  Where  is  there  any  mention  of  this  order  of  Deacons  being 
continued,  and  being  an  order  in  the  ministry ! 

A.  St.  Paul  speaks  of  them  afterwards  as  ministers,  naming 
"  Bishops  and  Deacons "  together,  in  Phil.  i.  1,  and  instructing 
Deacons  in  their  office  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy.fj 

Q,.  What  is  the  office  of  Deacons? 

A.  To  assist  the  Priest  in  the  Church  and  in  alms-giving,  and 
to  preach,  if  admitted  thereto  by  the  Bishop.JJ 

Q,.  Where,  in  the  next  place,  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the 
order  of  Priests? 

A.  St.  Paul  said  to  Titus,  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete, 
that  thou  shouldest  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and 
ordain  elders  in  every  city,"  Tit.  i.  5;§§  and  elders  are  the  same 
as  priests,  the  two  words  meaning  the  same  thing. 

Q.  What  is  the  office  of  a  Priest  ? 

A.  To  preach,  to  pronounce  absolution  to  the  penitent  and  be- 
lieving, to  offer  up  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  and  to  minister  the 

*  2  Tim.  iv.  3.     t  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.     }  John  xx.  21.       §  Matt.  xvi.  18. 

II  John  xx.  23.         IT  Eph.  ii.  20.  **  Rev.  xxi.  14.        tt  1  Tim.  Hi.  8 

It  Prayer-bo^k,  Ordering  of  Deacons.  §§  and  Acts  xiv.  23. 
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Holy  Sacraments  in  the  congregation  where  he  is  lawfully  ap* 
pointed  thereunto. 

Q,.  Where  is  mention  made  of  the  order  of  Bishops  in  Holy 
Scripture  ? 

A.  In  the  angels  of  the  Churches  of  Asia,*  who  were  the 
Bishops,  and  throughout  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  who 
were  both  Bishops. 

Q,.  And  what  was  their  office  1 

A.  To  consecrate  other  Bishops,  and  ordain  other  Priests  and 
Deacons,  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ,  to  con-firm  the  baptised,  and 
to  rule  over  the  Church,  f 

Q,.  In  what  manner  do  Bishops  ordain  other  ministers  1 

A.  By  the  laying  on  of  their  hands  with  prayer. % 

Q,.  Does  our  Church  allow  any  persons  to  be  ministers  who 
have  not  been  so  ordained? 

A.  No.  "  No  man  shall  be  accounted  or  taken  to  be  a  lawful 
Bishop,  Priest,  or  Deacon,  in  this  Church  except  he  be  (so) 
called,  ....  or  hath  had  Episcopal  consecration  or  ordination."§ 

Q,.  Were  other  Churches  also  as  strict,  allowing  no  ministers 
but  such  as  had  been  ordained  by  Bishops  ? 

A.  Yes.  For  1500  years,  as  is  learnt  from  Church  history, 
none  but  bishops  ever  ruled  the  Church,  or  ordained  other  min- 
isters. 

Q,.  Who,  then,  are  to  be  accounted  as  true  ministers  ? 

A.  Such  as  have  received  the  ministry  from  Bishops,  and  those 
Bishops  from  Apostles,  and  thus  from  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 

Q,.  Whence  springs  the  authority  of  ministers? 

A.  Not  of  men,  neither  by  men,  but  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church. 

Q,.  How  are  they  to  be  regarded  ? 

A.  As  Christ's  ambassadors  or  messengers.|| 

Q,.  How  does  St.  Paul  say  they  are  to  be  accounted  of? 

A.  "  As  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries 
of  God."TT 

Q,.  How  must  people  esteem  them  ? 

A.  "  Very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake."** 

Q,.  What  duty  do  people  owe  them  ? 

*  Rev.  ii.  and  ill.    t  1  Tim.  v.  19-22  ;  Titus  i.  5 ;  Acts  viii.  17;  Heb.  vn.  2; 

Titus  ii.  15.     tActsxiii.  3;  2  Tim.  i.  6.        §  Prayer-book  ;  Preface  to 
the  Ordering  of  Ministers.     II 1  Cor.  v.  20.    ¥1  Cor.  iv.  1;    **  1  Thes.  v.  13 
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A.  To  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  them,  for  they  watcfc 
for  their  souls,  and  must  give  account.* 

Q,.  And  what  may  faithful  and  good  pastors  then  hope  for? 

A.  As  St.  Paul,  to  behold  their  flocks  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
as  redeemed  and  saved  together  through  the  Cross  of  Christ 
and  to  welcome  them  there  a3  "  their  joy,  and  crown  of  rejoic- 
ing."t 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON   THE   RULE    OF   FAITH   AND    PRAYER. 

Q,.  What  is  the  second  mark  of  the  true  Church? 

A.  Right  faith,  arid  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words. 

Q,.  From  whom  must  all  necessary  doctrine  come  ? 

A.  From  God. 

Q,.  Has  God  taught  us  all  that  is  necessary  1 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

A.  In  the  Bible  1% 

Q,,  Is  any  doctrine  necessary  besides  what  is  found  in  the 
Bible  ? 

A.  No.  Whatever  is  necessary  has  been  written  for  us  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.§ 

Q,.  But  do  not  men  differ  concerning  Holy  Scripture  itself? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,.  Who,  then,  is  to  decide  between  them  ? 

A.  The  Church,  which  God  has  also  provided  as  a  keeper  and 
witness  of  the  truth.|| 

Q,.  Has  the  Church  always  kept  and  handed  down  what  is 
necessary  to  be  believed  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  by  holding  fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  which  was 
once  delivered  to  the  Saints,  and  committed  to  the  faithful  that 
they  might  teach  others  also.]f 

Q,.  Where  is  such  a  form  kept  and  to  be  found  ? 

A.  In  the  Apostles'  Creed. 

*  Heb.  xiii.  17.  1 1  Thess.  ii.  19.         X  Art.  vi.        §  Art.  vL 

II  Art.  xx.,  and  1  Tim.  iii.  15.  IT  2  Tim.  i.  13,  14 ;  1  Tim.  i  18  • 

Jude3j  2  Tim.  ii.  2, 
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Q,.  Does  the  whole  Church  teach  and  believe  this  form? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,.  Are  there  any  more  Creeds  taught  by  the  whole  Church? 

A.  Yes  ;  the  Nicene,  and,  generally,  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

Q,.  Are  these  different  from  the  Apostles'  Creed  ] 

A.  No  ;  they  only  set  forth  the  same  truths  and  the  same  faith 
more  at  large,  and  explain  them  more  fully. 

Q,.  By  what  rule  of  faith,  then,  may  a  true  branch  of  the 
Church  be  known  ? 

A.  By  its  holding  these  Creeds. 

Q,.  But  are  these  the  only  forms  of  faith  that  the  Church 
preserves  ? 

A.  No  ;  the  Church  has  always  used  also  forms  of  prayer, 

Q,.  By  what  name  are  they  called  ? 

A.  Liturgies. 

Q,.  May  not  these  differ  from  the  Creeds  ? 

A.  No ;  they  must  contain  no  doctrine  which  does  not  agree 
with  the  Creeds. 

Q,.  Have  we  such  forms  of  prayer,  that  is,  a  Liturgy,  in  the 
Church  in  this  country  1 

A,  Yes  ;  in  the  Prayer-book. 

Q,.  What  is  the  great  recommendation  of  our  Liturgy,  01 
Book  of  Prayer  ? 

A.  Its  prayers  being  chiefly  taken  from  other  Liturgies  which 
the  whole  Church  has  used. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

A.  No ;  from  the  Catholic  Church,  before  Roman  errors  cor- 
rupted it. 

Q,.  Can  our  prayers  be  traced  back  to  any  such  source  ? 

A.  Yes ;  learned  men  have  traced  many  of  them  back  to  a 
Liturgy  which  was  used  in  the  first  age  at  Jerusalem.* 

Q,.  What  do  we  gain  by  this  1 

A.  Communion  in  prayer,  as  well  as  in  spirit,  with  that  early 
and  pure  Church. 

Q,.  Are  they  not  also  marks  of  distinction  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  to  distinguish  the  Church  from  other  societies. 

CI.  Do  not  Dissenters   use  the   Creeds,  and  such  forms  of 
prayer  ? 

A.  A  few  borrow  from  the  Church,  and  use,  some  one  portion, 

*  Palmer's  Origines  Liturgicae. 
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and  some  another ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  cast  away  these 
helps  to  right  faith  and  sound  prayer. 

Q,.  Are  not  such  helps  to  prayer  given  by  God  Himself? 

A.  Yes ;  our  Lord  taught  His  disciples  "  how  to  pray,"  by 
teaching  a  form  of  words. 

Q,.  What  have  we  more  than  this  1 

A.  Only  more  of  such  gifts  and  helps,  being  taught  "how  to 
pray"  by  the  Church  as  well  as  by  our  Lord  Himself. 

Q,.  Do  we  gain  any  thing  in  our  "private  prayer  by  using  such 
forms  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  when  we  have  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  our  hearts,  we 
find  proper  words  in  such  set  prayers  by  which  to  make  known 
our  requests  unto  God. 

Q,.  Is  it  not  better  to  pray  from  our  own  thoughts,  and  to  use 
our  own  words  ? 

A.  No ;  because  we  are  apt  so  to  pray  amiss,  and  to  ask  for 
wrong  things,  and  to  speak  words  unbecoming  to  the  ears  of  Al- 
mighty God. 

Q,.  Is  this  the  chief  advantage,  then,  of  our  Prayer-book? 

A.  No,  by  no  means  ;  its  great  use  is  in  the  public  congrega- 
tion. 

Q,.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  Because,  in  order  to  pray  altogether,  there  must  be  an 
agreed  form. 

Q,.  Is  not  one  man's  prayer,  which  he  prays  without  book,  as 
much  a  form  to  the  others  as  if  the  words  were  written  or  printed  ? 

A.  Yes ;  to  the  hearers  it  is  as  much  a  form,  only  a  much 
worse  one. 

Q,.  Why  is  it  worse  \ 

A.  Because  the  hearers  are  forced  to  listen  to  him  instead  ot 
praying  for  themselves ;  and  they  may  not  agree  with  all  he  says, 
and  so  lose  our  Saviour's  promise. 

Q,.  What  promise  is  that  1 

A.  His  promise  to  be  with  two  or  three  gathered  together  in 
His  name,  if  they  shall  agree  as  touching  what  they  shall  ask.* 

Q,.  Can  you  name  any  other  advantage  1 

A.  Yes ;  the  poor  and  the  deaf  can  better  join  in  the  public 
worship,  and  the  sick  at  home  can  hold  communion  with  their 
brethren  in  Church  at  the  same  time,  through  the  same  prayers. 

CI.  And  what  may  they  feel  sure  of,  whilst  using  these  prayers  7 

*  Matt,  xviii.  19. 
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A.  They  may  feel  sure  that  they  pray  aright,  and  neither  faL 
into  false  doctrine,  nor  ask  for  wrong  and  improper  things. 

Q,.  How  should  you  value  such  a  book  ? 

A.  As  God's  best  gift,  next  to  the  Bible. 

Q,.  Repeat  for  what  reasons  ? 

A.  Because  it  teaches  me  how  to  pray  aright  and  make  my 
prayers  acceptable  unto  God ;  and  because  it  keeps  me  in  com- 
munion with  all  His  true  Church  from  the  beginning  until  now. 

Q,.  Your  Prayer-book,  then,  is  one  of  your  badges,  and  binds 
you  to  your  Church  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  so  value  it — as  one  token  which  keeps  me  from  false 
doctrine  and  schism,  and  marks  me  as  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  which  I  believe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON    THE    SACRAMENTS. 

Q,.  What  is  the  third  mark  or  distinction  of  members  of  the 
Church  1 

A.  The  two  Sacraments,  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Q,.  How  is  Baptism  a  mark  of  membership  with  the  Church  ? 

A.  Because  without  Baptism  a  person  is  not  in  the  Church  at 
all. 

Q,.  Can  you  prove  this  by  Scripture  ? 

A.  Yes ;  "  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,"  John  iii.  5. 

Q,.  Can  you  shew  that  Baptism  is  the  way  of  admitting  people 
into  the  Church  ? 

A.  Yes.  "  By  one  Spirit,  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body," 
1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

Q,.  What  is  the  benefit  or  grace  of  Baptism  to  those  who 
rightly  receive  it  1 

A.  God  gives  them,  by  means  of  it,  "remission  of  sins,"*  "and 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"|  which  is  called  regeneration,  or  a 
new  birth.  % 

Q,.  Who  were  authorised  to  administer  Baptism  ? 

♦Acts  ii.  38.  t  St.  John  iii.  3-5.  X  Gal.  iii.  27 ;  Titus  iii.  5. 
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A.  The  Aposties,  and  their  successors.* 

Q,.  With  what  matter  must  it  be  done  ? 

A.  With  water.! 

Q,.  With  what  words  ? 

A.  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost"! 

Q,.  Are  all  things  essential,  i.  e.  necessary  to  this  Sacrament 
observed  in  the  Church  of  England  and  America  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,.  In  the  second  place,  How  is  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Sapper  a  mark  of  the  true  Church? 

A.  By  our  Lord's  own  order  and  command. 

Q,.  What  was  this ? 

A.  He  said  of  the  bread  that  He  had  blessed  and  broken, 

*  Take,  eat,  this  is  my  body  ;"§  and  of  the  cup  which  He  had 
blessed,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it,  for  this  is  my  blood.  This  do  in  re- 
membrance of  me."|| 

Q,.  Did  the  Church  at  first  do  this  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  continued  stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  and  in  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  prayers.^f 

Q,.  And  was  it  meant  to  be  always  continued  ? 

A.  Yes;  "For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  shew  forth  the  Lord's  death  until  He  come,"  1  Cor. 
xi.  26. 

C.  What  is  the  benefit  or  grace  of  this  sacrament? 

A.  The  gift  of  the  spiritual  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  as  St. 
Paul  writes :  "  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the 
communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  The  bread  which  we  break, 
is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ,"  2  Cor.  x.  16. 

Q,.  Whom  does  St.  Paul  mean]by  "we"  in  that  verse? 

A.  His  fellow  Apostles  and  their  successors,  with  himself. 

Q,.  What,  then,  do  yep  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  due  and 
proper  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  1 

A.  That  it  be  given  by  Christ's  appointed  ministers,  and  tha 
they  both  break  the  bread  and  bless  the  cup  for  the  people. 

Q,.  Does  this  condemn  the  Church  of  Rome? 

A.  Yes ;  because  they  do  not  allow  the  people  to  receive  the 
cup  and  to  keep  their  Lord's  command,  "  Drink  ye  all  of  it." 

Q,.  Does  it  condemn  also  Dissenters  ? 

*  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20.  t  St.  John  iii.  5 ;  Acts  x.  47.  t  St.  Matt, 
xxviii.  19.        §  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  27.        II 1  Cor.  xi.  25.      IT  Acts  ii.  42. 
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A.  Yes  ;  because  they  cannot  shew  any  power  or  commission 
to  administer  the  Sacraments. 

Q,.  What  privilege,  then,  has  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Church  in  America,  which  is  descended  from  it  1 

A.  The  marks  of  a  true  Church,  in  the  due  administration  of 
both  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  an  Apostolic  ministry, 
and  according  to  Christ's  holy  institution. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PRACTICAL    CONCLUDING    QUESTIONS. 

&.  You  have  now  told  your  Belief  concerning  the  Church — 
that  it  is  one,  and  holy,  and  Catholic,  and  Apostolic — that  it  has 
three  orders  of  ministry,  regular  Creeds  and  Liturgy,  and  a  due 
administration  of  the  Sacraments :  tell  me,  therefore,  in  the  end, 
what  is  your  duty  with  regard  to  these  things :  and  first,  if  the 
Church  be  one  body,  whose  head  is  Jesus  Christ,  to  what  should 
you  belong  ? 

A.  To  this  one  body,  by  belonging  to  a  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Q,.  If  you  separated  from  it,  what  should  you  do  ? 

A.  I  fear  I  should  commit  the  sin  of  schism. 

Q,.  How  are  you  commanded  to  guard  against  this  sin? 

A.  By  St.  Paul's  saying,  "  Mark  them  which  cause  divisions 
and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and 
avoid  them,"  Rom.  xvi.  17,*  and  by  several  like  warnings  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

Q,.  How  does  St.  Paul  describe  such  people  1 

A.  He  asks,  "  Whereas  there  is  among  you  envying,  and 
strife,  and  divisions,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  V  1  Cor. 
iii.  3. 

Q,.  How  does  St.  Jade  speak  of  them  ? 

A.  "These  be  they  who  separate  themselves,  sensual,  not 
having  the  Spirit,"  ver.  19. 

Q,.  And  how  does  the  Church  of  England  and  America  shew 
is  opinion  of  schism  ? 

•  1  Pet.  iii.  5;  Phil.  ii.  2;  1  Cor.  i.  10;    1  Cor.  iii. 
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A.  By  teaching  us  to  pray  to  God  to  deliver  us  from  false 
doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism.* 

Q,.  Bat  did  not  the  Church  of  England  once  separate,  in  this 
way,  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

A.  No;  the  Church  of  England  only  reformed  itself  from 
Roman  errors. 

Q,.  Did  not  the  Reformation,  then,  first  make  the  present 
Church  of  England  ? 

A.  By  no  means ;  none  but  God  can  make  a  Church,  which 
He  did  at  first,  once  for  all. 

Q,.  What  was  it,  then,  the  Reformation  did  ? 

A.  It  cleared  away  errors  that  had  crept  in,  and  was  only  like 
pruning  a  tree,  or  weeding  a  garden. 

Q,.  Yet,  did  not  the  Church  of  England,  after  that,  separate 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 

A.  No ;  the  Church  of  Rome  afterwards  separated  from  us, 
and  not  we  from  them.f 

Q,.  Has  the  Church  of  England,  then,  and  consequently  the 
Church  in  America,  always  been  one  and  the  same  Church? 

A.  Yes ;  always  the  same  Church,  and  a  branch  of  the  Church 
Catholic. 

d.  Is  this  shewn  any  where  in  the  Prayer-book  itself,  as 
adopted  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  1 

A.  Yes ;  in  the  beginning,  "  concerning  the  service  of  the 
Church,"  it  is  said,  "  The  service  in  this  Church  of  England, 
these  many  years,  hath  been  read  in  Latin" — which  shews  that 
the  present  Church  of  England  is  regarded  as  the  same  Church 
that  it  was  before  the  Reformation. 

Q,.  Our  Reformation,  therefore,  was  not  a  schism? 

A.  No ;  not  on  our  part,  although  it  was  followed  by  schism 
on  the  side  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Q,.  What  are  the  chief  evils  arising  from  schism  1 

A.  First,  it  breaks  God's  commandments,  and  rends  the  body 
of  Christ. 

Q,.  What  evil  does  it  bring  upon  those  who  commit  it  ? 

A.  It  leads  them  to  new  doctrines,  which  are  uncertain  and 
unsafe ;  and  almost  always  destroys  humbleness  of  mind. 

Q,.  What  evil  does  it  spread  amongst  others  ? 

*  In  the  Litany.  t  Short's  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  437. 
Bnirlish  Edition. 

2* 
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A.  I  gives  a  handle  to  unbelievers  to  say  that  Christians  can- 
not agree. 

Q,.  What  if  Dissenters  say,  they  do  not  think  the  Church 
wrong,  and  yet  separate  ? 

A.  That  only  shews  they  commit  schism  without  a  cause,  and 
have  no  cloak  for  it. 

Q,.  What  is  your  and  every  Christian's  duty  then? 

A.  To  abide  in  "  one  body,"*  that  is,  "  the  Church,"  "  the 
pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ;vf  and  to  "  be  perfectly  joined 
together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment"! 

Q,.  What  is  your  duty  to  your  ministers  ? 

A.  To  obey  them  that  have  the  rule  over  us  ;§  and  to  esteem 
them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake.j| 

Q,.  Should  you  follow  any  minister  you  like  best? 

A.  No  ;  but  obey  them  that  have  a  rule  over  us. 

Q,.  Who  has  such  a  rule  ? 

A.  Our  own  bishop,  and  they  who  are  appointed  over  our  own 
parish. 

Q,.  If  you  thought  you  should  gain  more  good  elsewhere, 
should  you  not  go  there  ? 

A.  No  ;  for  "  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice  ;"Tf  and  we  should 
pray  for  our  own  ministers,  and  make  no  divisions. 

Q,.  Would  this  course  be  likely  to  bring  a  blessing  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  blessing  of  obedience  ;  and  God's  gifts,  which 
come  not  from  the  minister,  but  Jesus  Christ  who  sends  him. 

Q,.  And,  under  all  circumstances,  what  advantages  would  you 
enjoy  ? 

A.  Our  Church,  our  Prayer-book,  and  the  Sacraments. 

Q,.  What  do  you  enjoy  through  your  Church  ? 

A.  A  fixed  teacher  and  guide,  and  Christ's  promises. 

Q,.  What  through  your  Prayer-book  ? 

A.  True  faith,  the  Bible  explained,  and  a  right  way  to  seek 
and  ask  for  all  that  the  soul  needs. 

Q,.  And  what  through  the  Sacraments  ? 

A.  Our  Saviour  giving  Himself  to  us,  and  the  communion  of 
saints. 

Q,.  What,  in  conclusion,  will  such  communion  with  the  Church 
on  earth  lead  unto? 

A.  "  To  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born 

*  Eph.  iv.  4.         1 1  Tim.  iii.  15.        J  1  Cor.  L  10.        §  Heb.  xiii.  17. 
II 1  Thess.  v.  13.  IT  1  Sam.  x\.  22. 
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that  are  written  in  Heaven,  and  to  God  the  Judge  of  all,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus,"  Heb.  xiii.  23. 

Q,.  What  do  you  understand  by  these  words  1 

A.  That  the  visible  Church  is  one  with  the  Church  in  Heaven 
and  will  be  joined  together  with  it  hereafter. 

Q,.  What  is  meant  by  the  Church  being  visible  ! 

A.  Visible,  signifying  that  which  may  be  seen,  denotes  the 
Church  on  earth,  in  distinction  from  the  invisible  or  unseen 
Church. 

Q,.  And  what  is  the  invisible  Church  1 

A.  That  portion  of  the  Church  which  belongs  to  another  world 
and  is  out  of  our  sight  at  present. 

Q,.  Are  these  two  portions  of  the  Church  both  alike  as  well  as 
connected  ? 

A.  No ;  in  the  visible  Church,  the  bad  are  mingled  with  the 
good ;  but,  from  the  invisible  the  bad  will  be  all  cast  out.* 

Q,.  Then,  what  is  your  hope,  as  well  as  your  belief,  concern 
ing  the  Church? 

A.  My  hope  is,  to  be  allowed  hereafter,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  the  merits  of  my  Saviour,  to  pass  from  that  Church  in 
which  I  now  believe,  into  the  Church  invisible,  triumphant,  in 
Heaven. 

*  Art.  xxviii. ;  Matt.  xiii.  47-49. 
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THE  NOVELTIES  OF  ROMANISM.* 


"  But  if  any  man  seem  to  be  contentious,  we  have  no  such  custom, 
neither  the  churches  of  God." — 1  Cor.  xi.  16. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking,  nothing  more  perfect  in  its 
charity,  than  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  8th  chapter  of  tnis 
Epistle,  and  the  14th  chapter  to  the  Romans,  St.  Paul  treats 
.the  weaker  brethren,  and  directs  that  they  should  be  treated 
by  others.  Would  to  God  that  in  these  days,  those  who  es- 
teem themselves,  or  are  accounted  by  others,  the  stronger 
brethren,  would  act  on  this  principle  and  walk  by  this  rule ! 

•  Now,  however  learned,  however  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, however  skilful  as  critics  or  profound  as  metaphysi- 
cians, those  persons  may  be  who  are  usually  denominated 
High  Churchmen,  they  are  regarded  by  many  as  weaker 
brethren,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Gospel.  If  it  be  so,  if  they 
are  weaker  brethren  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  thus  as- 
sume authority  to  decide,  (sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
without  any  great  proficiency  in  theology,)  let  them  receive 
that  gentle  treatment,  that  allowance  for  conscientious  pre- 
judices, that  courtesy,  consideration,  and  kindness  which 
St.  Paul  recommends.  If  they  are  in  error,  let  them  be 
refuted  by  argument ;  if  they  violate  the  regulations  or 
principles  of  the  Church  of  England,  let  the  fact  be  proved 
and  let  them  be  suspended :  but  admonish  them  affection- 
ately as  brethren  in  Christ :  do  not  resort  to  the  arts  of  the 

*  This  valuable  discourse  was  preached  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Man- 
chester, and  was  published  at  the  request  of  the  great  body  of  the  Clergy 
of  Manchester,  who  were  present  at  its  delivery.  The  copy  from  which 
this  is  printed,  is  of  the  second  edition,  and  bears  date  1840:  London, 
Rivington. — From"  The  (Toronto)  Church." 
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profane  ;  do  not  misrepresent  their  principles,  or  ridicule 
that  conduct  which,  however  absurd  it  may  appear  to 
others,  they  believe  to  be  pious:  do  not  denounce  them 
without  hearing  what  they  have  to  say,  or  without  reading 
with  unprejudiced  minds,  what  they  may  have  written :  do 
not  attribute  wrong  motives  to  them:  do  not  call  them 
Jesuits  in  disguise:  do  not  hold  them  up  as  persons  desirous 
to  deceive.  For  why  should  they  wish  to  deceive  you 
more  than  their  accusers  ?  Their  principles  are  not  those 
which  lead  to  preferment :  they  can  only  maintain  them 
because  they  believe  them  to  be  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.* 

Among  the  heaviest  of  the  charges  which  are  brought 
against  them,  their  regard  for  Antiquity  and  their  respect 
for  the  Fathers  is  the  most  prominent.  But  what  does  this 
offence  amount  to? 

Let  me  state  in  a  few  words,  what  their  principle  is.  In 
all  questions  of  doctrine  and  practice  which  may  arise  in 
the  Christian  Church  they  fully  admit  that  the  first  and 
last  appeal  lies  to  Holy  Scripture.  To  the  Law  and  to  the 
Testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  be- 
cause there  is  no  light  in  them.  And  where  both  parties 
agree  in  their  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  this 
appeal  will  bring  all  controversies  to  the  most  satisfactory 

*  We  have  certainly  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  Religious  Tract  So- 
ciety, although  it  is  supported  by  many  good  and  pious  men,  when  we 
find  it  stated  in  a  recent  number  of  its  "  Monthly  Record,"  entitled 
"  The  Christian  Spectator,"  that  those  who  hold  the  principles  advocat- 
ed in  the  present  discourse,  are  enemies  to  the  cause  of  Christian  Truth, 
more  formidable  than  the  Socialists;  the  Socialists  being  Atheistic  sen- 
sualists. They  are  accused,  with  the  Papists,  of  "  an  intense  dislike  of 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Scripture."  Comparing  them  with  avowed  In- 
fidels, the  work  referred  to  says:  "  It  is  not  possible  that  the  object  of 
either  party  could  be  more  plainly  declared.  The  one  would  throw  down 
the  Christianity  of  the  Bible,  the  other  would  dig  up  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  altogether.  These  their  purposes  they  loudly  proclaim  and 
fiercely  pursue.  They  have  declared  a  war  of  extermination,  and  the  in. 
scription  on  the  banner  of  both  is,  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  overturn."— 
See  the  Christian  Spectator  for  September  IS,  1839,  and  the  Rev.  Win 
Dolby's  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  British  Magazine.  However  much 
in  error  the  supporters  of  that  Society  may  consider  High  Churchmen  to 
be,  they  are  surely  going  too  far  when  they  speak  of  them  in  such  lan- 
guage as  this. 
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determination.  The  private  Christian,  looking  into  this 
true  mirror,  discovers  the  blemishes  and  defects  in  his  own 
conduct ;  and  the  Church  puts  on  her  ornaments,  and  is  sanc- 
tified and  cleansed  by  the  Word. 

But  a  little  observation  will  convince  us  that  the  contro- 
versies which  arise  in  the  Church  can  seldom  be  decided 
by  this  appeal.  The  records  of  past  ages  prove  this,  and 
daily  experience  shows  it.  Each  party  in  a  dispute  claims 
Scripture  for  its  own  side,  and,  as  the  sense  of  Scripture, 
it  zealously  maintains  its  own  interpretation.  If  there  be, 
then,  no  further  appeal,  the  question  can  never  be  decided. 
There  is,  therefore,  another  test,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  I  am  defending  Scripture  itself  allows  and  sanctions, 
the  testimony  of  the  Church  from  the  beginning.  And  to 
this  test  St.  Paul,  in  our  text,  sets  us  an  example  of  making 
an  appeal.  We  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches 
of  God. 

Thus  these  persons  conceive  that  a  way  to  peace  is  pro- 
vided in  harmony  with  the  common  rule  of  life,  and  the 
law  by  which  society  is  held  together;  for  how  much  of 
law  and  of  the  rules  of  society  is  based  on  precedent ! 
They  conceive  that  they  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
England;  for  it  is  plain  to  every  one  who  has  considered 
the  language  of  the  Church  that  a  deference  to  antiquity 
pervades  her  Articles,  forms  the  argument  of  some  of  her 
most  instructive  Homilies,  and  breathes  through  every  por- 
tion of  her  prayers :  they  conceive  that  when  they  stand  in 
the  ways  and  see  and  ask  for  the  old  paths  where  is  the  good 
way  that  we  may  walk  therein,  they  act,  as  I  have  shown,  in 
accordance  with  a  principle  provided  for  us  in  Scripture, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  St.  Paul  reasoned  in  the 
words  of  our  text. 

Now  this  it  is  that  induces  them  to  study  the  writings  of 
the  primitive  Fathers  of  the  Church.  There  seems,  how- 
ever, to  be  a  prejudice  against  the  very  name  of  the  Fa- 
thers; a  prejudice  which  certainly  was  not  felt  by  Ridley 
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or  by  Cranmer,  or  any  of  the  learned  and  pious  confessors 
and  martyrs  to  whom  we  owe  the  Reformation  of  our 
Church.  And  why  should  it  be  felt  now?  For,  let  me 
ask,  who  are  the  Fathers  ?  They  are  merely  ancient 
writers  who  lived  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.  Now 
one  would  think  that  there  could  be  no  great  sin  in  our 
venturing  to  read  the  works  of  these  ancient  authors.  It  is 
said  that  we  ought  to  refer  for  our  divinity  to  the  Bible  and 
the  Bible  only.  God  knows,  my  brethren,  that  I  wish  the 
Bible  were  more  exclusively  read  than  it  is,  and  no  one 
can  regret  more  than  I  do  to  find  the  Bible  so  generally 
superseded  by  tracts.  But  those  very  tracts  are  most  dili- 
gently distributed  by  the  very  persons  who  most  vehe- 
mently blame  us  for  venturing  to  read  the  Fathers.  Nay, 
by  those  persons  themselves  these  tracts  are  read  :  in  many 
instances  they  are  the  fountains,  not  always  surely  the 
purest,  from  which  they  drink  in  their  theology.  But  what 
is  a  tract  ?  It  is  a  little  treatise  or  sermon  composed  by 
some  person  or  persons,  not,  certainly,  infallible.  Now 
similar  treatises  and  sermons  form  the  work  of  the  Fathers. 
Both  parties,  then,  you  will  observe,  are  tract  readers,  and 
why  should  he  who  reads  an  ancient  tract  be  blameworthy, 
while  he  who  reads  a  modern  tract  is  held  worthy  of 
praise  ?  But  it  is  said  the  modern  tracts  are  sound  in  doc- 
trine, and  ancient  tracts  not  so.  And,  let  me  ask,  who 
says  this  1  Is  it  said  by  an  infallible  man  ?  What  proof 
do  you  bring  from  Scripture  that  modern  tracts  must  be 
sound  in  doctrine,  and  ancient  tracts  not  so  1  It  is  merely 
a  matter  of  opinion,  and  when  one  man  praises  the  ancient 
tracts  to  the  disparagement  of  the  modern,  it  is  quite  as 
probable  that  his  opinion  should  be  correct  as  that  of 
another  person  who  praises  the  modern  tracts  to  the  dispa- 
ragement of  the  ancient ;  and  more  probable,  if  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  truth  to  be  better  understood  near  to  the  fountain 
head,  than  after  its  transmission  through  many  generations. 
Is  it  said  that  one  is  scriptural  the  other  not  scriptural  ? 
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This  is  only  repeating  the  last  assertion  in  a  different  form, 
If  the  tract  contain  any  thing  of  doctrine  more  than  an  ex. 
tract  from  Scripture  without  note  or  comment— and  then  it 
is  Scripture  itself — it  must  be  a  deduction  from  or  an  ex- 
planation of  Scripture,  and  we  have  just  as  much  right  to 
assert  that  the  deduction  made  from  Scripture  in  an  ancient 
tract  is  scriptural,  as  another  person  has  to  make  the  same 
assertion  as  to  a  modern  tract.  Disagree  with  us,'  if  you 
will,  in  your  opinion  of  this  matter — but  why  object  to  our 
principle  while  you  adopt  it  in  another  form  ?  We  are 
both  tract  readers ;  the  only  difference  being  that  some  of 
us  go  for  these  tracts  to  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  St. 
Athanasius,  to  whom  our  Prayer  Book  is  indebted  for 
much  of  its  excellence  ;  others  to  a  modern  Religious 
Tract  Society,  sanctioned,  it  may  be,  by  what  is  called  the- 
religious  world ;  which  is,  nevertheless,  no  more  infallible 
than  the  Church  of  Rome,  though  the  members  of  both 
seem  to  rely  on  their  traditions  with  undoubting  confidence.* 
But  it  is  said,  "  Scripture  is  so  plain,  we  will  have  the 
Bible  and  the  Bible  only:  what  need  have  we  of  the 
Fathers  in  addition  ?  This  is  to  add  to  the  word  of  God.'- 
Surely,  we  may  answer,  "  Scripture  is  plain,  and  we  too 

*  By  the  religious  world  I  mean  that  conventional  union  of  sects  and 
parties  which  is  formed  by  those  who  agree  to  merge  the  distinctive  fea- 
tures of  every  sect,  (and  where  Churchmen  belong  to  it,  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Church  itself.)  in  order  that  they  may  insist  in  common 
upon  what  that  world  deems  to  be  essential  truth.  But  the  question 
still  occurs  whether  that  world  is  competent  to  decide  what  part  of  the 
Revelation  of  God  is  essential  and  what  is  not.  Of  this  proposition  those 
who  are  called  High  Churchmen  hold  the  negative.  The  difficulty  of 
their  present  position  consists  in  the  religious  world  having  assumed  that 
all  pious  persons  must  belong  to  it.  But  there  are  persons  whose  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  religion,  whatever  may  be  their  faults,  is  ardent,  but 
who  at  the  same  time  refuse  to  subscribe  to  many  of  the  traditional  doc- 
trines and  some  of  the  practices  of  the  religious  world.  The  members 
of  the  religious  world  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  persons 
being  really  pious  and  sincere :  hence  the  hostility  to  them  :  their  real 
fault  being  their  rejection  of  the  tradition  of  the  religious  world,  the  con- 
troversy of  the  present  day  having  reference,  in  fact,  to  this  one  question  : 
according  to  what  tradition  shall  Scripture  be  interpreted  ?  according  to 
thp  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  or  according  to  the  tradition  of  the 
religious  world  ?  or  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  primitive  Church  ? 
the  latter  being,  as  we  contend,  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England. 
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will  have  the  Bible  and  the  Bible  only — what  need  have 
you  of  commentators  ?  Their  comment  is  an  addition  to 
the  word  of  God."  But  the  Bible  having  come  down  to  us 
in  a  dead  language,  we  do  absolutely  require  some  com- 
mentary to  elucidate  its  diction  and  phraseology  ; — a  trans- 
lation is  itself  to  a  certain  extent,  a  commentary  ;  it  might 
easily  be  shown  how  ours  actually  is  so.  Again,  there  is 
allusion  in  Scripture  to  many  antiquated  rites  and  customs ; 
and  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  opinions  of  the 
age  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written  is  important ; 
here,  then,  we  also  require  a  commentary.  Is  it  said  that 
you  can  get  all  this  from  a  modern  commentator  1  this  is 
true,  and  one  modern  commentator  may  borrow  his  facts 
from  another  without  reference  to  the  original  authority, 
and  one  may  copy  the  mistakes  of  another,  and  hence  false 
facts  may  become  current  in  the  world :  but  the  first  com- 
mentators must  have  gone  to  the  contemporary  writers, 
that  is  to  say  to  the  Fathers.  Even  admitting,  then,  that 
it  is  a  work  of  supererogation  for  us  to  consult  the  Fathers, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  modern  commentators  are  correct, 
still  there  can  be  nothing  sinful  in  doing  so ;  since  for  what 
you  know  of  these  things,  you  are  as  dependent  upon  the 
Fathers  as  we  are,  the  difference  being  that  you  derive  your 
information  from  secondary,  we  from  primary  sources. 

As  to  doctrine,  it  is  said  that  the  wisest  and  best  plan  is 
to  make  Scripture  its  own  interpreter,  by  comparing  spirit- 
ual things  with  spiritual.  I  have  already  said  that  this  is 
admitted  by  those  who  are  complained  of;  and  who  are 
more  diligent  than  they  in  explaining  one  Scripture  by 
another  1  But  I  have  also  shown  that  after  having  done 
this,  there  are  still  many  points  on  which  we  cannot  come 
to  an  agreement, — aye,  and  important  points  too.  Now 
take  any  passages  or  collection  of  the  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  from  which  you  and  I  deduce  a  different  doc- 
trine. What  is  it  that  any  disputant  does  1  His  favorite 
commentator  is  brought  down  from  the  shelf,  and  to  him 
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deference  is  paid.  Why  ?  Because  he  is  recognized  as 
the  organ  expressing  the  sense,  i.  e.  the  tradition  of  his  own 
sect  or  school,  just  as  a  Romish  commentator  expresses 
the  sense  i.  e.  the  tradition  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Is  there 
any  sin,  then,  if  the  High  Churchman  (applying  this  con- 
ceded principle  in  a  different  manner)  looks  to  the  Fathers, 
not  as  an  inspired  authority,  but  to  ascertain  from  their 
writings  what  was  the  meaning  attached  to  the  passage  or 
passages  under  consideration  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church, 
before  modern  controversies  were  started.  And  what 
makes  the  value  of  these  primitive  writings  the  greater  in 
this  respect  is,  that  the  Fathers  not  only  possessed  many 
written  documents  now  lost,  but  it  was  part  of  their  reli- 
gion, if  I  may  so  say,  to  preserve  the  doctrine  they  had  re- 
ceived in  its  purity  from  the  apostles,  and  to  hand  it  down 
to  their  children ;  they  transmitted  the  once-kindled  lamp 
from  sire  to  son,  never  suffering  its  light  to  grow  dim,  or  its 
heat  to  evaporate.  And  as  a  member  of  a  lately-founded 
sect  can  soon  detect  whether  an  interpretation  of  Scripture 
be  in  accordance  with  what  he  calls  the  gospel,  so  did  a 
primitive  Christian  understand  whether  such  an  interpreta- 
tion was  or  was  not  contrary  to  what  he  called  the  Catholic 
faith. 

But  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  Fathers  were  sometimes  in 
error.  Now  I  certainly  do  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  not  unfrequently  attempted  by  not  very  wise 
men  to  prove  this,  which  is  thus:  "Such  a  Father  differs 
from  me,  a  modern  teacher,  therefore  such  a  Father  must 
be  in  error :"  the  whole  authority  of  which  judgment  de- 
pends upon  an  assumption,  more  bold  than  modest,  that  the 
modern  teacher  is  infallible:  or  if  he  defend  himself  by 
saying  that  his  is  the  opinion  of  the  religious  world,  again, 
I  ask,  is  the  religious  world  itself  infallible  1  We  know 
that  the  great  object  with  the  religious  world  is  to  produce 
not  unity  in  the  Church,  but  union  among  Sects ; — to  do 
this  many  scriptural  principles  must  on  all  sides,  be  con- 
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ceded,  and  much  regarded  as  non-essential,  w/iich  to  some 
persons  appears  to  be  essential.  We  cannot  allow,  then, 
a  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  religious  world  to  be  of 
any  authority  in  such  a  case.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
do  admit  that  many  of  the  Fathers  did  err.  Who  ever 
thought  them  to  be  infallible  men  1  Nay,  the  student  of 
the  Fathers  can  point  out  to  you  the  kind  of  error  to  which 
any  particular  Father  may  have  had  a  tendency,  and  he 
can  probably  show  how  that  error  was  detected  and  ani- 
madverted upon  by  his  contemporaries.  But  admit  that  they 
erred, — what  then  ?  Are  we  not  to  read  them  because 
they  were  liable  to  error  ?  In  many  of  the  works  pub- 
lished by  popular  Tract  Societies,  I  could  point  out,  not 
only  errors,  but  if  I  were  to  use  the  language  of  those  who 
condemn  the  Fathers,  I  should  say,  grievous  heresies  :  yet, 
are  we  on  that  account  to  refuse  to  read  any  modern  Tract  ? 
But  this  is  what  they  ought  to  do  who  censure  us  for  study- 
ing the  Fathers,  because  the  Fathers  were  not  infallible 
men.  What  we  chiefly  desire  in  reading  them  is,  to  as- 
certain, not  what  the  private  opinions  of  individual  Fathers 
were,  but,  for  reasons  I  have  before  assigned,  what  was  the 
general  system  of  Doctrine  in  their  age. 

But  a  popular  argument  against  this  use  of  the  Fathers, 
and  this  deference  to  the  tradition  of  the  Ancient  Church, 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  modern  religious  world  is,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  mass  of  mankind  to  study  writings  so 
voluminous.  But  are  the  mass  of  mankind  appointed  to  be 
teachers  ?  We  may  fairly  expect  those  who  are  ordained 
to  the  office  of  teaching  to  attend  to  such  things,  for  to  ena- 
ble them  to  do  so  is  the  very  reason  why  the  Church  is 
endowed.  But  in  no  sense  will  the  objection  hold  as  appli- 
cable to  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  for  it  is 
asserted,  and  has  never  been  contradicted,  that  on  all  essen- 
tial points  this  primitive  tradition  is  embodied  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  is  this  that  gives  to  the  Prayer  Book 
its  weight  and  authority  as  an  interpreter  of  Scripture.    As 
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such,  it  is,  of  necessity,  to  a  certain  extent,  employed  by 
those  even  who  endeavour  to  unite  their  duty  to  the  Church 
with  their  duty  to  the  religious  world; — to  the  Church  of 
which  the  object  is  to  bind  us  to  those  very  principles  which 
the  religious  world  would  relax.  They  may  have  then 
reasons  for  this  deference  to  an  uninspired  formulary, 
those  who  are  called  High  Churchmen,  may  have  theirs, 
which  is  the  one  I  have  assigned  ; — the  fact,  namely,  of  its 
embodying  that  primitive  tradition,  which  though  not  the 
light  of  the  gospel  itself,  for  which  we  look  to  Scripture,  may 
be  serviceable  to  weaker  brethren,  when  the  blasts  of  strange 
doctrine  are  raging  furiously  around  us,  and  threatening  to 
bring  down  the  very  bulwarks  of  our  Zion,  to  act  as  a 
lanthorn  for  the  protection  of  that  light.  And  if  the  High 
Churchmen  provide  you,  my  Brethren,  with  another  reason 
for  loving  your  Prayer  Book,  forgive  them  this  wrong. 

But  then  comes  the  grand  charge  of  all — this  system  of 
deference  to  antiquity  must  lead  to  Popery :  an  assertion 
which  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  refute,  since  it  is  impossible 
in  these  days  to  ascertain  what,  in  the  sense  of  the  religious 
world,  Popery  is.  Some  persons  tell  us  that  the  Surplice 
is  a  rag  of  Popery,  because  the  Papists  in  their  ministra- 
tions wear  a  surplice  in  common  with  ourselves;  others 
speak  of  the  Prayer  Book  as  Popish,  because  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  may  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Missal  and  Breviary.  Some  religionists  regard 
infant  baptism  as  a  remnant  of  Popery,  while  others  only 
think  it  Popish  to  suppose  that  infants  derive  any  benefit 
from  that  Sacrament :  some  persons  think  the  Catechism 
Popish,  and  others  that  it  is  Popish  to  teach  children  doc- 
trines before  they  can  understand  them  :  a  highly  respect- 
able, though,  as  I  think,  an  awfully  mistaken  class  of 
religionists,  who  profess  to  be  guided  by  the  Bible  only, 
think  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  Popish,  because  the  Pa- 
pists, amidst  all  their  corruptions,  still  worship  the  Trinity 
in  Unity,  and  the  Unity  in  Trinity.     Now  the  real  fact 
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is,  that  you  may  in  this  way  prove  almost  any  Scriptural 
truth  to  be  Popish,  because  Popery  consists  in  novel 
enlargements  of  old  Catholic  truths ;  in  novel  additions  to 
ancient  and  true  doctrines.  Thus  the  Papist  holds  with  us 
that  the  twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  canoni- 
cal ;  but  then  he  adds  to  them  other  books  which  we  affirm 
to  be  apochryphal :  he  agrees  with  us  in  believing  that 
after  death  there  is  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  but  then  he  adds  a 
purgatory.  He  agrees  with  us  that  sins  are  to  be  remitted 
by  the  merits  of  Christ ;  but  he  adds  the  merits  of  the 
saints.  He  agrees  with  us  that  God  is  to  be  worshipped  ; 
but  he  adds  again  an  inferior  worship  due  to  the  saints,  to- 
gether with  the  Virgin  and  the  angels.  He  receives  Christ 
as  a  Mediator;  but  again  he  adds  the  mediation  of  the 
Virgin,  saints  and  angels.  He  agrees  with  us  in  believing 
our  Lord's  real  presence  at  the  Eucharist :  he  adds  his 
corporeal  presence  by  transubstantiation.  He  agrees  with 
us  in  bolieving  the  Communion  of  Saints ;  he  adds  the  in- 
vocation of  them.  He  agrees  with  us  in  maintaining  the 
divine  authority  of  Bishops  and  Priests ;  he  adds  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Pope  over  all  Bishops  and  Priests.  He  re- 
ceives with  us  the  three  creeds  ;  he  adds  the  creed  of  Pope 
Pius  the  IV.  These  additions  have  led  to  further  corrup- 
tions ;  such  as  the  adoration  of  the  consecrated  bread  at 
the  Lord's  Supper,  the  worship  of  images,  and  other  super- 
stitions not  needful  to  refer  to.  You  perceive,  then,  the 
very  great  absurdity  of  accusing  persons  of  being  Popish 
merely  because  it  may  be  shown  that  the  doctrines  which 
they  happen  to  hold  are  doctrines  held  also  by  the  Papists. 
Why  on  this  ground,  all  would  be  Papists  who  believe  in 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture ;  since  such  is 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  strongly  enforced  in 
the  Vatican  as  in  the  Meeting  House.  The  real  question 
is  not  whether  the  Papists  hold  such  and  such  doctrines 
in  common  with  us ;  but  whether  we  adhere  to  their  addi- 
tions to  the  Gospel  truth.     To  accuse  those  of  an  inclina- 
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tion  so  to  do,  who  have  respect  for  antiquity,  is  evidently- 
absurd  ;  they  are  the  very  last  persons  to  sanction  Popish 
novelties,  for  the  moment  they  do  so  their  deference  for  an- 
tiquity must,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  cease;  that  is, 
"^hey  must  renounce  their  principle  before  they  can  counte- 
nance Popery. 

How  can  those  who  have  respect  for  antiquity  acknow- 
ledge the  Supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome,  when  they 
remember  how  Polycrates  and  the  Bishops  of  Asia  opposed 
the  opinion  of  Pope  Victor  and  despised  his  excommunica- 
tions ? — how  the  same  Victor  was  rebuked  for  his  arro- 
gance and  indiscretion  by  Irenaeus  ?*  How  St.  Cyprian 
saluted  the  Bishop  of  Rome  by  no  higher  title  than  that  of 
brother  and  colleague,  and  feared  not  to  express  his  con- 
tempt of  Pope  Stephen's  judgment  and  determinations  when 
that  prelate  gave  his  countenance  to  heretics  ?-f- — when  they 
remember  how  Liberius  Bishop  of  Rome,  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury applied  to  the  great  St.  Athanasius  to  sanction  his 
confession  of  faith  : — "  that  I  may  know/'  said  that  Pope  of 
Rome  to  Athanasius,  "  whether  I  am  of  the  same  judgment 
with  you'in  matters  of  faith,  and  that  I  may  be  more  cer- 
tain, and  readily  obey  your  commands  ?£  When  they 
learn  from  Gregory  the  Great,  himself  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries,  that  "the  Fathers  of  the  Council 
ofChalcedon  were  they  who  first  offered  to  his  predeces- 
sors the  title  of  universal  Bishop,  which  they  refused  to  ac- 
cept;''^ as  well  they  might,  since  Gregory  tells  us  else- 
where in  this  epistle,  that  it  is  "  a  title  blasphemous  to 
Christian  ears  Vs  When  they  remember  that  the  fourth 
Lateran  was  the  first  of  those  Councils  which  even  Roman- 
ists call  general,  that  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  See  as  Supreme  over  the  Church, — a  Council  which 
assembled  in  the  year  1215  ?  How  can  they  ever  recog- 
nize the  Church  of  Rome  as  "  the  mistress  and  mothe  of  all 

*  Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  Lib.  v.  c.  24.        f  Cyp. :  ad  Pomp.  74. 
t  Athanas :  Ep.  ad  Epictet.        §  Greg. :  Epist. :  Lib.  7,  Ep.  30. 
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churches,"  when  they  know  that  the  Fathers  of  the  second 
general  Council,  that  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  381, 
gave  that  very  title  to  the  Church,  not  of  Rome  but  of  Jeru- 
salem, writing~n  their  synodical  epistle:  "  we  acknowledge 
the  most  venerable'  Cyril,  most  beloved  of  God  to  be  the 
Bishop  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  the  mother  of 
all  churches."* 

No,  my  brethren,  whatever  difficulties  some  persons  re- 
lying only  on  themselves,  may  have  in  explaining  that 
passage  in  the  16th  chapter  of  St  Matthew,  Thou  art 
Peter,  and  upon  this  Rock  will  I  build  my  Church :  the 
Romish  argument  founded  upon  that  text  will  fall  harmless 
upon  those  who  defer  to  the  Fathers ;  since  we  have  St. 
Augustine,f  and  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,^:  and  St.  Cyril,§ 
and  St.  Chrysostom,||  and  St.  Ambrose,1F  and  St.  Hilary,** 
expounding  that  Scripture  in  the  protestant  sense. 

Neither  are  they  very  likely  to  fall  down  and  worship 
the  saints  departed  who  know  that  among  the  Fathers  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments,  as  they  deemed  it,  which  could 
be  brought  forward  in  favor  of  our  Lord's  divinity  was  the 
fact  that  prayer  was  to  be  made  unto  Him  ;  while  we  are 
commanded  to  pray  only  to  God.  The  injunction  to  pray 
to  Him  was,  in  their  minds,  an  assertion  of  his  divinity.  In 
vain  to  them  will  the  Romanists  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  second  commandment :  they  will  not  even  commence 
an  argument  upon  the  subject — their  answer  being,  we  have 
no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God:  they  know  that 
image  worship  was  not  sanctioned  in  any  part  of  the 
Church,  until  what  is  called  the  deuteronicene  Council,  in 
the  year  787.  And  the  decree  of  that  Pseudo- council  was 
immediately  repudiated  by  the  Emperor  of  the  West,  and 
all  the  great  divines  of  the  day,  and  among  others  by  the 

*  Cone.  ii.  966.    Perceval's  Roman  Schism,  p.  32. 

f  Augustine  De  Verb.  Dom.  Serm.  13. 

$  Nazian.  Test,  de  Vet.  Testam.        §  Cyril  de  Trin.  Lib.  4. 

||  St.  Chrysost.  Horn.  53.  in  Mat. 

IT  Ambros.  Com.  in  Ephes.        **  Hilar,  de  Trin.  Lib.  2,  c.  6. 
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clergy  of  the  English  Church.  In  vain  did  the  Pope  of 
Rome  give  his  sanction  to  the  idolatry;  at  a  council  assem- 
bled at  Frankfort,  the  decree  was  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  council  itself.)  "rejected,"  "despised,"  and  "con- 
demned" as  a  wickedness  and  a  novelty.* 

Does  the  Romanist  bring  forth  his  specious  arguments 
(and  he  can  do  so,)  for  praying  in  a  language  not  under- 
stood by  the  people  :  our  answer  is  obvious  :  wc  have  no 
such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God  :  for  antecedently 
to  the  8th  century,  we  can  discover  no  nation  which  had 
not  the  Liturgy  and  Holy  Scriptures  in  its  own  language, 
or  a  language  known  to  it ;  Origen  expressly  stating  that 
in  his  time  every  person  prayed  to  God  in  his  own  tongue, 
the  Greeks  using  the  Greek,  the  R.omans  the  Roman  Lan- 
guage^ 

Think  you  those  who  defer  to  the  primitive  tradition  of 
the  Church  will  join  with  the  Papists  in  enforcing  the  prac- 
tice of  auricular  confession  to  the  Priest?  No,  my  breth- 
ren, though  the  Church  of  England  does  recommend,  in  her 
first  exhortation  to  the  Holy  Communion,  that  if  "  any  one 
cannot  quiet  his  conscience,  but  requireth  further  comfort 
and  counsel,  he  should  go  to  some  discreet  and  learned 
minister  of  God,  and  open  his  grief,  that  by  the  ministry  of 
God's  Holy  Word,  he  may  receive  the  benefit  of  absolu- 
tion, together  with  ghostly  counsel  and  advice;"  though 
such  be  the  recommendation  of  the  Church  of  England, f 
we  know  that  auricular  confession  was  never  imposed  as 
necessary  until  the  Lateran  Council  in  1215. 

It  is  sometimes  insinuated  that  those  who  have  a  respect 
for  the  practices  of  antiquity,  must  be  in  favour  of  the  celi- 
bacy of  the  Clergy,  and  it  seems  in  vain  that  such  clergy- 

*  Canon.  11  Cone  :  Frankf.        f  Orig.  Cont.  Cels.  Lib.  viii.  p.  402. 

X  "  Sudden  changes  without  substantial  necessary  causes,  and  the 
heady  setting  forth  of  extremities  I  did  never  love.  Confession  to  the 
Minister  which  is  able  to  instruct,  comfort,  and  inform  the  weak  and 
,'gnorant  consciences,  I  have  ever  thought  might  do  much  good  in 
Christ's  congregation,  and  so  I  assure  you  I  do  at  this  day." — Bishop 
Ridley's  Letter.    Appendix  to  Strype's  Cranmer,  ii.  965. 
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men  by  their  own  marriage  show  practically  the  injustice 
of  the  insinuation.  But  on  this  point  we  are  under  no  con- 
cern ;  we  will  say  to  the  Romanists  we  have  no  such  cus- 
tom, neither  the  churches  of  God.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
the  Fathers  felt  strongly  with  Richard  Baxter,  the  celebra- 
ted non-conformist,  that  it  might  often  be  "  inconvenient  for 
ministers  to  marry,  who  have  no  sort  of  necessity  :"*  these 
are  the  words  of  that  pious  non-conformist,  and,  perhaps  he 
thought,  as  the  Fathers  thought,  that  the  same  was  taught 
by  St.  Paul,  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians :  they — St.  Paul,  the  Fathers,  and  that  pious 
non-conformist — thought  that  men  were  ordained  not  merely 
to  make  themselves  comfortable,  and  to  maintain  a  respect- 
able station  in  Society, — but  to  devote  all  their  energies, 
their  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  service  of  the  Saviour, 
who  bought  them  with  his  blood  :  and  they  thought  that  in 
many  instances  men  could  do  this  better  without  the  bur- 
den of  a  family  than  with  it:  many  of  the  Fathers  may 
have  erred  in  this  opinion :  and  those  who  censure  that 
opinion,  may,  I  suppose,  likewise  err  : — some  of  them  may 
have  carried  their  notions  on  this  point  to  an  extreme,  and 
I,  for  one,  think  that  they  did  so  :f  but  they  were  not  the 
authors  of  that  iniquitous  and  demoralizing  and  soul- 
destroying  rule  of  the  Romish  Church,  by  which  Priests  are 
constrained  to  vow  a  single  life  :  for  this  rule  was  first  ob- 
truded in  the  Western  Church  (it  is  not  even  yet  the  rule 
of  the  Eastern  Church,)  by  Pope  Hildebrand  in  the  year 
1074:  and  then  the  innovation  was  sturdily  opposed  by 
many  of  our  English  Clergy.^: 

*  Life  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Baxter,  Chap.  vi. 

f  I  may  add  that  some  of  the  opinions  advanced  on  this  subject  by 
some  of  the  learned  and  pious  writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  appear  to  me 
to  be  incautious.  I  admit  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergv  is  strong,  and  such  as  to  recommend  itself  to  pure  and  holy 
and  devoted  minds.  It  looks  well  on  paper.  But  the  experiment  has 
been  made,  and  it  has  failed. 

$  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  William  of  Corboil,  about  1129,  that  the 
marriage  of  Secular  Priests  was  put  down  in  England.  Anselm  seems  to 
fiave  attempted  it  about  1102,  but  Henry  I.  opposed  him.  It  is  plain  that 
many  Bishops  in  that  reign  and  later  were  married  men.  See  Collier  of 
Geoffrey  Rydal,  Bishop  of  Ely,  1174— S9.  Collier,  i.  381. 
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But  we  will  advance  yet  further.  There  is  an  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  Protestants  to  the  doctrine  of  Purga- 
tory :  for  what  is  Hell,  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  deny 
the  eternity  of  future  punishments,  hut  a  Purgatory  1  And 
to  those  inclined  to  think  well  of  the  doctrine,  the  Romanist 
has  some  apparent  scriptural  authority  to  produce.  He 
refers  us  to  the  third  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, where  we  read  at  the  13th  verse  :  The  fire  shall 
try  every  mail's  work  of  what  sort  it  is.  If  any  mail's  work 
abide  which  he  hath  built  thereon,  he  shall  receive  a  reward. 
If  any  man's  work  be  burned,  he  shall  suffer  loss,  yet  he  him- 
self shall  be  saved  yet  so  as  by  fire.  By  such  a  passage 
some  persons  may  be  staggered,  but  we  can  answer,  We 
have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God :  and  for  the 
truth  of  our  position  we  can  appeal  to  Bishop  Fisher,  a 
martyr  to  the  Romish  cause,  who  expressly  tells  us  that 
"  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory  was  rarely,  if  at  all,  heard  of 
among  the  ancients ;  and  to  this  very  day,  the  Greeks  be- 
lieve it  not :"  and  he  adds,  with  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  Indulgences,  "so  long  as  men  were  unconcerned  about 
Purgatory,  nobody  inquired  after  Indulgences,  for  on  that 
all  their  worth  depends."*  Yes,  and  we  can  quote  passa- 
ges innumerable  from  the  Fathers  to  show  that  the  ancient 
faith  was,  as  the  true  faith  is,  that  when  our  life  in  this 
world  is  brought  to  a  close,  our  state  of  probation  ceases  ;j* 
aye,  and  we  can  show  that  the  first  authoritative  decree 
concerning  Purgatory  was  made  so  lately  as  in  the  Council 
of  Florence  in  the  year  1438. 

And  be  not  astonished,  brethren,  at  the  admission  made 
by  Bishop  Fisher;  I  could  produce  to  you  similar  admis- 
sions from  Romish  divines  on  almost  every  point.  Of  all 
vulgar  errors,  as  you  must  have  already  perceived,  none 
can  be  greater  than  that  which  would  represent  the  Papists 
as  appellants  to  antiquity.  Their  principle  is  obedience  to 
those  who  from  time  to  time  occupy  the  place  of  ecciesias- 

•  Op.  p.  496  Ed.  1597,  Art.  Cont.  Lutherum. 
f  Perceval  on  the  Roman  Schism,  p.  354. 
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tical  rulers.  These,  in  their  opinion,  constitute  that  Church 
which  is  to  be  heard  under  penalty  of  being  accounted  a 
heathen  or  a  publican  ;  consequently  there  is  no  room  for 
an  appeal  to  antiquity,  and  accordingly  the  attempt  to  ap- 
peal from  the  present  to  the  ancient  Church,  has  been 
branded  by  them,  as  Bishop  Jebb  shows,  with  the  odious 
stamp  of  heresy.* 

But  it  is  said  that  those  who  defer  lo  tradition  hold  the 
dogma  of  Transubstantiation.  That  the  Fathers  did  hold 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
(real  though  spiritual,  or  rather  the  more  real  because 
spiritual,)  we  not  only  do  not  deny,  but  unequivocally  assert. 
That  is  to  say,  they  held  what  the  Church  of  England  holds, 
and  what  our  wise-hearted  Reformers  maintained  on  this 
subject :  for  as  Bishop  Cleaver  observes,  "the  great  object  of 
our  Reformers  was,  whilst  they  acknowledged  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  to  refute  that  of  Transubstantiation,  as  it 
was  afterwards  to  refute  the  notion  of  Impanation  or  Consub- 
stantiation  :"f  the  Fathers  held  with  the  Church  of  England 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken 
and  received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  they  were 
wont  to  exhort  their  hearers,  as  the  Church  of  England  ex- 
horts us,  to  consider  the  dignity  of  those  high  and  holy  mys- 
teries ;\  of  that  high  mystery,  that  heavenly  feast,  the  banquet  of 
that  most  heavenly  food  :  all  expressions  of  our  Liturgy:  they 
did,  indeed,  look  upon  the  altar  to  be,  as  our  xxvii.  Homily 
calls  it,  "  The  King  of  Kings'  Table:"  they  were  wont  to 
declare,  as  in  that  Homily  is  declared,  "  Thus  much  we 
must  be  sure  to  hold,  that  in  the  supper  of  the  Lord  there 
is  no  vain  ceremony,  no  bare  sign,  no  untrue  figure  of  a 
thine  absent  :"  but  "that  the  faithful  receive  not  oulv  the 
outward  Sacrament,  but  the  spiritual  thing  also  ;  not  the 
figure  but  the  truth  ;  not  the  shadow  only,  but  the  Body." 

*  Bishop  Jebb,  Peculiar  Character  of  the  Church  of  England,  p.  2S9. 

f  Bishop  Cleaver's  Sermon,  Nov.  25,  1787.  See  also  Bishop  Ridley's 
Treatise  against  the  Error  of  Transubstantiation ;  Bishop  Poynet's 
Treatise  of  Reconciliation,  or  Diallacticon,  and  Archbishop  Cranmer's 
Defence  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine.     B.  iii. 

J  Exhortation  to  Communion  Office. 
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So  says  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  said  the  Fathers. 
If  some  persons  cannot  make  a  distinction  between  the  real 
presence  of  Christ  in  his  spirit  and  power,  and  the  corporeal 
presence,  which  is  Transubstantiation,  and  so  accuse  us  of 
Popish  doctrine,  they  must  blame  the  Church  of  England 
too ;  and  so  we  err  in  good  company.  To  censure  the 
dogma  of  Transubstantiation  too  strongly  is  impossible,  be- 
cause it  has  not  only  given  occasion,  as  our  28th  article 
mildly  states  it,  to  many  superstitions ;  but  it  has  also  led 
to  the  assertion  and  belief  of  what  to  my  mind  is  absolutely 
blasphemous,  that  there  is  in  the  Eucharist  an  expiatory 
sacrifice;  that  therein,  I  utter  it  with  horror,  our  Blessed 
Lord  and  Saviour  is  each  time  sacrificed  afresh  ;  that  there 
is  each  time,  a  fresh  immolation  and  death.  But  still,  the 
only  real  question  is  this,  Has  it  been  revealed  ?-^Is  it  part 
of  the  Revelation  of  God  to  man?  The  Romanist  affirms 
that  it  is,  and  he  refers  to  our  Lord's  own  words,  This  is 
my  Body, — This  is  my  Blood.  *  He  calls  upon  us,  in  hum- 
ble faith,  to  receive  these  words  in  the  literal  sense.  To 
this  all  Protestants  demur:  the  Romanist  has,  of  course,  a 
right  to  demand  the  reason  :  by  some  persons  he  is  told  that 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  which  he  would  build 
upon  this  passage,  involves  an  impossibility;  that  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  understanding,  a  contradiction  to  the  senses,  to 
call  upon  us  to  embrace  it.  Are  y^u  contented  with  these 
— what  shall  I  call  them? — arguments?  or  dogmatisms? 
It  may  be  that  you  are ;  but  when  you  try  to  convert  the 
Romanist,  he  replies  that  he  sees  no  more  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  than  in  receiving 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Upon  this,  perhaps,  you  refine, 
and  you  point  out  the  difference  between  things  above  rea- 
son and  things  contrary  to  reason,  which  is  doubtless  per- 
fectly correct,  but  it  is  a  refinement  as  difficult  to  unlearned 
minds  as  any  thing  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fa- 
thers. And  in  spite  of  it,  when  you  are  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  the  Socinian,  you  may  perhaps  find  some  of 
these  hard  words  retorted  upon  yourself.     The  Socinian 
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will  speak  of  impossibilities,  insults  to  the  understanding, 
contradiction  to  the  senses  and  so  forth.  But  we  will  not 
quarrel  with  those  who  thus  attempt  to  refute  the  dogma  of 
Transubstantiation.  All  that  we  say  is  that  we  do  not  like 
to  elevate  ourselves  and  to  judge  of  what  the  Almighty  can 
do  or  cannot  do.  And  certainly  our  mode  of  proceeding  is 
far  easier  and  more  intelligible  to  the  brethren  at  large. 
We  tell  the  Romanist  that  we  understand  the  passage  re- 
ferred to,  with  the  English  Church,  in  a  sublime  and  mys- 
terious, but  not  in  a  literal  sense.  For  as  the  Catholic 
creeds  and  holy  Scriptures  teach,  we  believe  our  holy  Re- 
deemer's body  is  in  heaven,  and  will  there  remain,  till  he 
shall  come,  in  like  manner  as  he  ascended,  at  the  end  of 
the  world  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  as  to  the 
dogma  of .  Transubstantiation,  We  have  no  such  custom, 
neither  the  churches  of  God.  If  that  passage  implies  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  we  ask  how  it  came  to  pass 
that  this  doctrine  was  unknown  to  the  Catholic  Church  for 
seven  hundred  years?  We  know  it  as  an  indisputable  fact 
that  this  error  was  first  started  in  the  eighth  century ;  that 
it  found  its  most  able  advocate  in  Pascasius  Radbert,  in  the 
ninth  century ;  and  that  when  this  error  was  first  intro- 
duced, it  was  spoken  of  by  Raban  Maurus,  the  pupil  of  our 
countryman,  Alcuin,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  as  an  error 
broached  by  some  incfividuals  "  unsoundly  thinking  of 
late,"  and  by  the  contemporary  Divines  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland  it  was  strongly  opposed.*  We 
know,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  authoritatively  received 
even  by  the  Roman  Church  till  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
in  the  year  1215.  So  then,  brethren,  those  who  defer  to  Pri- 
mitive Tradition,  and  study  the  writings  of  the  Ancients, 
may  be  thought  by  some  persons  to  be  the  most  judicious 
opponents  of  Romanism* — but  certain  it  is,  that  they  can- 

*  See  Perceval's  Roman  Schism,  40,  56,  132,  346,  225,  372,  429. 

f  The  question  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  opposing  Romanism  is  one 
of  great  importance.  I  can  state  it  on  high  authority,  that  the  Papists 
always  calculate  on  twenty  or  thirty  converts  to  their  system,  alter  a 
meeting  in  any  place  of  the  so-called  Reformation  Society.  The  de- 
clamatory violence  at  these  meetings   disgusts  some  persons,  in  others 
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not  receive  the  Romish  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  until 
they  have  renounced  these  principles.  No,  nor  with  re- 
ference to  the  Eucharist  will  they  ever  consent  to  withhold 
the  cup  from  the  laity,  an  injustice,  robbery,  and  wrong,  not 
sanctioned  even  by  the  Romish  Church  till  the  Council  of 
Constance  in  1414. 

I  will  refer  to  one  other  topic  and  then  conclude.  That 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  makes  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  all  Churches  connected  with  her,  by  receiving  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  be  absolutely  heretical, — 
that  which  has  separated  them  from  the  Catholic  Church 
itself,  that  which  renders  all  union  with  them  utterly  im- 
possible, is  this  : — that  to  the  Scriptures  of  God  and  the 
Creeds  of  the  Church  they  have  made  additions.  To  the 
three  Creeds  which  we  possess  in  common  with  the  whole 

doubts  are  suggested  while  weak  arguments  are  used  to  answer  them, 
and  recourse  is  eventually  had  under  the  idea  of  hearing  both  sides,  to 
the  Romish  Priest  for  their  solution.  To  support  a  good  cause  with  bad 
arguments  is  the  best  aid  that  can  be  given  to  those  whose  cause  is  bad. 
There  are  many  anti-popery  sermons  and  speeches  reported  in  the  news- 
papers which  suggest  a  doubt  to  the  mind  whether  those  who  delivered 
them  were  the  more  ignorant  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England.  And  it  is  no  new  art  of  the 
Romanists  to  attack  the  Church  in  this  way  by  their  own  emissaries  in 
disguise.  "  In  the  16th  century,  one  Cummin,  a  friar,  contrived  to  be 
taken  into  the  Puritans'  pulpits,  where,  as  he  stated  at  the  councils,  '  I 
preached  against  set  forms  of  prayer,  and  I  called  English  prayers,  Eng- 
lish mass,  and  have  persuaded  several  to  pray  spiritually  and  extempore  : 
and  this  hath  so  taken  with  the  people  that  the  Church  of  England  is 
become  so  odious  to  that  sort  of  people  whom  I  instructed,  as  the  mass 
is  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  this  will  be  a  stumbling  block  to  that 
Church  so  long  as  it  is  a  Church.'  For  this  the  Pope  commended  him 
and  gave  him  a  reward  of  2000  ducats  for  his  good  service.  Are  there 
not  many  at  the  present  day,  of  whom  if  they  were  to  apply  to  the 
Pope  for  a  reward  on  the  same  score  all  the  world  could  witness  that 
they  have  well  deserved  it  at  his  hands?  Surely  our  opponents  have 
Sx/me  reason  to  feel  misgiving  when  they  find  themselves  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Heathen  revilers  of  Christianity,  and  of  the  Popish  hire- 
ling underminers  of  the  bulwark  of  Protestantism — Perceval  on  Apostoli- 
cal Succession,  pp.  64,  65."  I  may  here  remark  on  the  craft  of  the 
Romanists  of  the  present  day.  In  order  to  cause  divisions  among  Pro- 
testants, in  some  of  their  publications  they  are  said  to  have  spoken  of 
the  writers  of  the  Oxford  Tracts  as  allies.  In  the  report,  however,  of 
one  of  Dr.  Wiseman's  Lectures  to  Romanists  at  Manchester,  it  appears 
that  "  he  broke  out  in  a  strain  of  passionate  invective  against  the  writers 
of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,  denouncing  them,  and  complaining  that  they 
had  started  a  line  of  argument  against  their  Popish  opponents  that  had 
been  left  undisturbed  for  a  century." — Manchester  Courier,  Oct.  26,  1S39. 
To  the  falsehoods  of  Popish  Priests  I  have  traced  many  of  the  absurd 
stories  propagated  by  Dissenters  agaiust  consistent  Churchmen. 
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Church,  they  have  added  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  the  IV.  : 
and  they  receive  the  Books  of  the  Apochrypha  as  equally 
sacred   and  canonical  with  the  Books  of  Holy  Scripture. 
Now  I  ask  how  are  we  to  prove  that  in  so  doing  the  Romish 
Church  is   in  error?     How  hut  by  consulting  those  very 
Fathers,  for  having  a  regard  for  whom  we  are  too  often 
misrepresented  ?     How  but  by  referring  to    Origen,   and 
Eusebius,  and  St.  Athanasius,  and  St.  Hilary,  and  Epipha- 
nius   and   St.   Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  St.  Jerome  ;*  the 
latte'r  of  whom,    after  enumerating  the  Canonical  Books 
of  Scripture,  expressly   declares   that    "whatever   is  be- 
side    these    is   to  be   reckoned    among  the  Apochrypha  ? 
How  but  by  reference  to  the  Councils  of  Chalcedon,  and 
Laodicea,  and  Nice,  and  to  the  Apostolical  canons?    Per- 
haps   those  who  disapprove  of  this,  are  contented  with  the 
authority  of  some  modern   writer  who  asserts  that   he  has 
examined  the  subject.     Be  it  so ;  and   the  Romanist  may 
be  perplexed  to  understand  why  he  is.to  be  blamed  for  pla- 
cing the  same  confidence  in  las  writers  who  make  an  asser- 
tion contrary  to  that  on  which  the  Protestant  relies.     But, 
at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  sinful  in  us  to  examine  the  Fa- 
thers and  Councils  themselves  to  be  certain  that  the  modern 
writer  is  correct.     And  so  you  see  that  the  Fathers  are  not 
utterly  to  be  despised  ;  but  some  regard  to  antiquity  may 
be  of  service  to  our  learned  men.     And  he  who  shall  tell 
us   as  we  have  been  virtually  told  of  late,  "  if  these  books 
contain  the  same  doctrine  with  the  Bible  they  can  be  of  no 
use  since  the  Bible  contains  all  necessary  truth,  but  if  they 
contain  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Bible  they  ought  not  to 
be  suffered,  let  them,  therefore,  be  destroyed,"  will  reason 
more  like  the  Moslem  fanatic  than  an  enlightened  Christian. 
In  what  has  now  been  said,  it  has  not  been  my  wish  to  give 
unnecessary  offence.     My  chief  object  has  been  to  show 
that  into  whatever  errors  our  respect  for  antiquity  may  lead 
us— and,  since  all  things  connected  with  man  are  liable  to 

*  Prsef.  in  Lifcrum  Regum.   'See  the  quotations  at  length,  in  Perceval, 
420  ;  and  the  Councils,  pp.  41,  56,  159,  362. 
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abuse,  I  am  ready  to  admit  lhat  there  mav  h«  some  prro«^ 
— it  is  not  to  Popery  that  it  tends:  nay,  that  armed  as 
others  may  think  themselves  by  arguments,  we  are  doubly 
armed  :  we  have  their  arguments,  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth,  and  we  have,  moreover,  the  testimony  of -the  primi- 
tive Church.  As  a  very  learned  man  of  this  town  pro- 
foundly remarks,  "Tradition  itself  is  the  very  evidence  on 
which  we  convict  what  are  called  Traditions,  (by  the  Pa- 
pists,) of  defective  authority."*  If  the  charge  of  our  being 
popishly  affected  be  brought  against  us,  because  even  to 
Romanists  we  would  extend  our  charity,  and  instead  of  re- 
turning railing  for  their  railing  would  convince  them  by 
argument,  while  we  treat  them  with  that  courtesy  which 
Christianity  does  not  absolutely  forbid  ;  and,  admit,  what 
in  candor  must  be  admitted,  that  they  have  much  in  their 
system  that  is  true,  for  they  have  much  in  common,  not 
only  with  the  Church  of  England,  but  with  all  Protestants 
except  the  "  Unitarians :"  if  on  this  account  the  charge  be 
brought  against  us,  to  it  we  must  plead  guilty.  By  some 
persons  it  is  not  considered  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to 
adopt  towards  the  Romish  Dissenters  every  species  of  vitu- 
peration which  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  a  skilful  periphrasis 
may  render  not  vulgar ;  it  is  not  considered  a  breach  of 
Christian  charity  to  excite  against  them  the  wildest  pas- 
sions of  the  fanatic,  and  to  exhibit,  instead  of  the  gentle 
persuasions  of  the  Christian  preacher,  a  close  imitation  of 
the  vehement  declamations  of  the  heathen  orator ;  but 
against  Protestant  Dissenters,  whom  the  religious  world 
(not  infallible,  but  acting  as  if  it  were  so)  pronounces  to  be 
orthodox,  to  insinuate  that  they  may  err  on  any  essential 
point,  is  a  breach  of  charity  which  is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
ligious world,  unpardonable.  Now,  my  brethren,  the  true 
Churchman  stands  fairly  and  boldly  in  the  middle  way : 
he  considers  both,  the  Protestant  and  the  Romish  Dissenter, 
to  be  in  error — the  latter  by  adding  to,  the  former  by  de- 
tracting from,  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Catholic 
*  Parkinson's  Hulsean  Lectures,  1S3S,  p.  84. 
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Church.  He  conceives  it  to  be  the  part  both  of  duty  and 
charity  10  maintain  ttiac  middle  position  in  which  God  has 
piaced  him,  and,  as  occasion  oilers,  to  warn  either  side  of 
the  errors  committed  on  that  side,  and  of  the  danger,  when 
warned,  of  adhering  to  them.  But  here  he  remains :  he 
advances  no  further  :  he  assumes  not  to  himself  the  charac- 
ter of  judge,  when  our  Lord  commands  us  Judge  not.  What 
amount  of  truth  it  may  be  necessary  for  each  individual,  for 
his  salvation  to  possess,  he  knows  not.  He  only  knows  that 
each  man  will  be  judged  by  thai  he  hath,  not  by  that  he  hath 
not ;  and  that  our  duty  itis,  without  respect  of  persons,  without 
caring  for  whom  it  may  seem  to  condemn,  to  declare  all  the 
counsel  of  God. — We  treat  no  error  with  toleration  ;  we  treat 
no  person  with  unkindness  or  disrespect.  If  we  see  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenter  or  the  Romish  Dissenter  surpassing  us  in 
holiness,  we  do  not  pronounce  them  to  be  free  from  error, 
nor  do  we  represent  their  errors  as  trivial,  or  conceal  from 
them  our  opinion  that  if  the  means  of  avoiding  those  errors 
have  been  within  their  reach  they  will  be  accountable  to 
God  for  not  having  recourse  to  them  :  but  we  do  say  in 
great  humility,  What  a  man  would  this  have  been  had  he 
been  blessed  with  my  superior  advantages  !  And  what  a 
sinner  am  I,  that  with  all  my  superior  advantages  I  am  in 
my  conduct  his  inferior  !  and  this  sends  us  to  our  knees  and 
our  self-denials,  that  we  may  obtain  pardon  for  the  past 
through  the  merits  and  intercession  of  an  Almighty  Saviour  ; 
and  grace  for  the  future,  to  form  habits  of  stricter  piety. 

In  short,  we  learn  from  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  anti- 
quity, that  a  firm  uncompromising  adherence  to  our  princi- 
ples, a  calm,  steady,  zealous  promulgation  of  the  truth, 
and  a  fearless  rebuke  of  error,  are  all  parts  of  Christian 
charity :  but  when  either  Romanist  or  Protestant  has  re- 
course to  persecution  whether  physical  or  moral,  to  the 
horrors  of  the  inquisition  or  to  railing  accusations,  we  re- 
ply, We  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  churches  of  God. 
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Seek  we  some  realm  where  virgin  souls  may  pray 
In  faith,  untarnished  by  the  Sophist's  scorn, 
And  duly  raise  on  each  diviner  morn 
The  Psalm  that  gathers  in  one  glorious  lay 
All  chants  that  e'er  from  heaven  to  earth  found  way? 
Majestic  march  !  as  meet  to  guide  and  time 
Man's  wandering  path  in  life's  ungenial  clime, 
As  Aaron's  trump  for  the  dread  Ark's  array. 
Creed  of  the  Saints  and  Anthem  of  the  Blest, 
And  calm-breathed  warning  of  the  kindliest  love 
That  ever  heaved  a  wakeful  mother's  breast, 
(True  love  is  bold,  and  gravely  dares  reprove,) 
Who  knows  but  myriads  owe  their  endless  rest 
To  thy  recalling — tempted  else  to  rove  ? 

Keble. 

No  reasonable  man  will  believe  any  thing  contrary  to  reason  ;  no  Chris, 
tian  man  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Scriptures;  and  no  humble-minded 
man  any  thing  contrary  to  the  Church.  St.  Augustine  memoriter. 
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A  Creed  is  a  M  statement,  in  few  but  precise  words,  of  that  doctrine  which 
all  Christians  are  bound  to  believe."  The  grounds  on  which  we  receive  them, 
is  their  acceptance  by  the  Church  and  their  agreement  with  the  Scriptures. 
The  profession  of  faith  through  a  creed,  is  one  of  those  '  customs  of  the 
Church'  which  our  XXXI Vth  article  recognizes  as  binding,  since  imposed 
by  authority.  And  it  has  otherwise  also  the  highest  possible  weight  as  being 
derived  from  Apostolic  practice:  What  the  precise  form  of  sound  words' 
was,  which  St.  Paul  or  other  Apostles  employed,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
determine,  though  for  the  substance  we  know  them  to  have  been  what  we 
now  employ;  definite  statements,  namely,  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
Saints;  But  as  in  the  course  of  time  wicked  men  attacked  that  faith  as  hand- 
ed down  in  the  church,  it  became  necessary  further  to  unfold  this  tradi- 
tionary doctrine,  and  to  define  it  and  fix  it  in  more  precise  and  fuller  state- 
ments ;  And  this  was  done  as  well  by  the  full  and  open  authority  of  the 
whole  church  in  councils  of  Bishops  assembled  from  the  whole  world  for 
that  purpose,  as  also  by  particular  councils  and  individual  Bishops  and  Doc- 
tors. Hence  arose  not  only  Creeds,  but  also  Doxologies,  Hymns,  and  canons 
of  the  church,  as  forms  into  which  the  traditionary  faith  of  the  church  "  threw 
itself  in  self-defence,  as  well  to  fix  and  deepen  the  attachment  of  believers  as 
to  counteract  the  artifices  of  heretics,"  and  to  guard  and  preserve  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  the  Creeds  that  have  been  left  us  by  the  early  church,  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  but  there  are  three,  which  obtaining  their  present  enlarged  form 
respectively  at  Rome,  and  in  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  Europe, 
have  penetrated  into  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  received,  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years,  the  testimony  of  the  Universal  Church,  that  in  their  present 
form  they  are  true  expressions  of  her  faith,  and  of  inestimable  value  as  out- 
works and  defences  of  her  foundation. 

The  creed  commonly  called  the  Apostles',  as  being  the  simplest  of  these 
three,  probably  approaches  nearest  to  that  early  model  upon  which  all  were 
formed ;  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  creed  of  the  early  church  at  Rome,  where 
it  received  its  present  enlarged  form  about  the  Seventh  Century,  not  by  the 
addition  of  any  new  doctrine,  but  by  the  unfolding  of  that  already  stated, 
and  this  is  true  in  regard  to  the  enlargement  of  the  other  creeds  also. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  also  founded  upon  the  early  model,  is,  more  than  any 
other,  the  Creed  of  the  Catholic  Church,  as  being  put  forth  by  the  two  first 
General  Councils.  It  was  probably  first  drafted  by  an  Eastern  Bishop,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Fourth  Century,  and  adopted  and  enlarged  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nice,  in  the  year  325;  and  by  still  further  unfolding,  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  in  the  year  381,  brought  to  its  present  form  ;  except,  as  re- 
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gards  the  words,  "  and  from  the  Son,"  referring  to  the  source,  whence  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds,  and  which  words  were  subsequently  added  in  the 
Western  Church.  This  is  the  only  Creed  generally  used  in  the  offices  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  it  has  been  universally  received  for  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred years. 

The  third  Creed  is  called  the  Athanasian,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was 
written  by  him  whose  name  it  bears. 

It  differs  from  the  other  two  creeds  in  form,  though  not  in  substance,  and 
never  was  used  as  a  profession  of  faith  in  Baptism.  It  is  however,  strictly 
a  Creed,  though  partaking  also  of  the  nature  of  a  Hymn ;  and  in  both  charac- 
ters, as  a  Creed  and  Psalm,  it  has  been  employed  from  an  early  period  in 
the  church  :  it  probably  was  composed  in  France  by  a  French  Bishop,  about 
the  year  431,  shortly  after  which  it  was  used  in  the  British  Church,  and  in 
Spain,  and  so  gradually  penetrated,  through  Western  Europe,  to  Rome,  and 
the  East.  If  this  conjecture  of  the  origin  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  correct — 
and  there  is  very  strong  evidence  that  it  is — then  it  is  older,  by  two  hundred 
years,  than  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  in  its  present  form;  and  has  been  received 
in  the  church  as  a  true  statement  of  the  Faith  for  fourteen  hundred  years; 
although  having  an  obscure  origin  in  the  Western  part  of  Europe,  it  did  not 
become  generally  known  and  received,  for  several  hundred  years  after  its  first 
reception  in  France  and  Britain. 

Although  the  clergy  of  the  American  Church,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
responsible  duty  of  revising  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  under  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  erroneous  supposition,  that  this  Creed  (of  course  exclu- 
ding the  procession  from  the  Son)  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Eastern 
Church*  saw  occasion  to  remove  it  from  her  Devotional  Offices,  still,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  received,  valued  and  studied  by  American 
Churchmen,  as  one  of  three,  out  of  the  unnumbered  symbols  of  the  early 
church,  which  the  defence  of  the  Faith  elicited,  under  the  clear  illumination 
of  the  Spirit,  given  in  her  hour  of  need ;  which,  for  peculiar  merit,  the  church 
has  preserved  as  the  standard  measures,  and  adequate  and  essential  defences 
of  that  foundation  of  Faith,  in  the  true  manhood,  Godhead,  and  Unity  of 
Christ,  upon  the  preservation  of  which  all  else  depends. 

With  a  view  of  making  the  Athanasian  Creed  more  accessible  to  American 
Churchmen,  it  is  appended  with  a  commentary  principally  derived  from  Dr. 
Waterland. 

Advent,  1849. 


*  "  The  articles  of  the  faith  strictlv  necessary  to  salvation  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  word  of  God  in  the  Councils  of  Nice  and  Constantinople, 
and  put  together  in  one  form,  called  the  Symbol,  or  Creed.     The  like  arti- 
cles are  contained  also  in  the  particular  Creed  of  Athanasms  the  Great    — 
Duty  of  Parish  Priests— Doctrine  of  Russian  Church,  p.  160. 


A  COMMENTARY 


ON  THE  EXPOSITION  OF  FAITH  COMMONLY  CALLED 


THE   ATHANASIAN  CREED. 


1.  Whosoever  will  he  saved,  before  all  things  it  is  neces- 
sary that  he  hold  the  Catholic  Faith. 

By  the  words,  before  all  things,  is  meant,  in  the  first  place  : 
Faith  goes  before  practice,  and  is  therefore  first  in  order ; 
though  practice  may  be  comparatively  more  considerable, 
and  first  in  value,  as  the  end  is  above  the  means.  And  by 
the  faith,  is  here  intended  a  real  external  system  of  belief 
such  as  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was  witnessed  to 
by  the  practices  of  the  Apostles  and  Apostolic  Fathers,  when 
they  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity ;  and  ad- 
ministered the  Communion  in  a  way  to  imply  the  divinity 
of  Christ ;  sang  hymns  to  Christ  as  God  ;  used  Doxologies  to 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost ;  set  apart  Holy 
Seasons  to  commemorate  Christ's  birth  and  death  ;  allowed 
the  use  of  Emblems  expressing  the  efficacy  of  His  passion ; 
and  employed  Creeds  confessing  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation 
in  the  administration  of  baptism. 

And  it  is  necessary  that  every  one  should  be  cautioned 
against  those  who  make  light  of  this  point ;  maintaining, 
that  it  matters  little  what  a  man  believes  of  Christ ;  so  only 
he  believes  in  Him ;  making  the  act  of  faith  more  import- 
ant than  the  object. 

2.  Which  Faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  un- 
defiled,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everlastingly. 

Which  Faith,  that  is  the  Catholic  Faith  before  spoken 
of,  which  is  another  name  for  the  true  and  right  faith  as 
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taught  in  Scripture ;  called  Catholic,  or  universal,  as  being 
held  by  the  universal  church  of  Christ,  against  which  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail.  The  meaning  then  is,  that 
every  one  is  obliged,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  preserve, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  true  and  right  faith,  in  opposition 
to  those  who  endeavor  to  corrupt  it  either  by  taking  from, 
or  adding  to  it.  That  men  shall  perish  eternally  for  unbe- 
lief, for  rejecting  the  faith  in  the  lump,  cannot  be  doubted, 
when  it  is  expressly  said  (Mark  xvi.  1.6),  "He  that  believeth 
not  shall  be  damned ;"  and  as  to  rejecting  any  particular 
branch  or  article  of  it,  it  must  of  consequence  be  a  sin  against 
the  whole  ;  against  truth  and  peace,  and  therefore  damnable 
in  its  own  nature,  as  all  wilful  sins  are  without  repentance. 
As  to  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  invincible  ignorance, 
prejudice,  or  other  unavoidable  infirmities,  as  they  will  be 
pleadable  in  the  case  of  any  other  sin,  so  may  they,  and  will 
they  also,  be  pleadable  in  this ;  but  it  was  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Creed  to  take  notice  of  it  in  this  case,  parti- 
cularly when  it  is  common  to  all  cases  of  like  nature,  and  is 
always  supposed  and  understood,  though  not  specially  men- 
tioned. 

3.  And  the  Catholic  Faith  is  this  ;  that  we  worship  one 
God  in  Trinity,  and  Trinity  in  Unity. 

One  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and 
which  is  of  nearest  concernment  (since  our  worship  depends 
upon  it,  and  the  main  body  of  the  Christian  religion  is  bound 
up  in  it),  is  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  unity,  of  three  Per- 
sons and  one  God,  recommended  in  our  baptism  as  the  ob- 
ject of  our  faith,  hope,  and  worship.  He  that  takes  upon 
him  to  corrupt  this  most  fundamental  part  of  a  Christian's 
faith,  cannot  be  innocent ;  it  being  his  bounden  duty  to 
maintain  and  preserve  it,  as  he  will  answer  it  another  day. 

4.  Neither  confounding  the  Persons,  nor  dividing-  the 
Substance. 

Here  would  be  no  need  of  these  particular  cautions,  or 
critical  terms  in  relation  to  this  point,  had  men  been  content 
with  the  plain,  primitive  faith  in  its  native  simplicity.  But 
as  there  have  been  a  set  of  men  who  have  erroneously  taught, 
that  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  all  one  Person, 
who  was  incarnate,  and  suffered  and  rose  again  ;  making  the 
Father  (and  Holy  Ghost)  to  have  suffered  as  well  as  the  Son. 
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And  as  there  are  now  those  who  deny  that  there  are  three 
Persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  call  themselves  Unitarians  to 
mark  their  departure  from  the  faith ;  hence  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  caution  every  pious  Christian  against  confounding 
the  Persons  as  those  men  have  done,  and  others  now  do. 
And  as  there  have  been  others  also,  particularly  the  Arians, 
who  have  pretended  very  falsely  that  the  three  Persons  are 
three  substances,  and  of  different  kinds,  divided  from  each 
other,  one  being  before  the  other,  existing  when  the  other 
two  were  not,  as  also  being  present  where  the  other  two  are 
not  present;  these  false  and  dangerous  tenets  having  been 
spread  abroad,  it  is  become  necessary  to  give  a  caution  against 
dividing  the  substance,  as  these  have  done  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  sobriety  and  truth. 

5.  For  there  is  one  Person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the 
Son,  and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Unitarians  therefore,  are  extremely  to  blame  for  de- 
nying that  there  are  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  taking 
away  the  distinctions  of  Persons  plainly  taught  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

6.  But  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  all  one,  the  Glory  equal,  the  Majesty  co- 
eternal. 

The  Arians  therefore  were  equally  to  blame,  for  dividing 
the  substance  and  Godhead  in  the  manner  before  hinted. 
To  be  a  little  more  particular  on  this  head,  we  may  go  on 
to  open  and  explain  this  Unity  of  Godhead,  equality  of  Glory, 
coeternity  of  Majesty. 

7.  Such  as  the  Father  is,  such  is  the  Son,  and  such  is 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

That  is,  as  to  their  substance  and  Godhead,  there  is  no 
difference  or  inequality  amongst  them ;  though  there  is  a 
difference  in  respect  of  some  personal  acts  and  properties  as 
shall  be  observed  in  its  place.  In  real  dignity  and  perfec- 
tion, they  are  equal  and  undivided,  as  in  the  instances  here 
following. 

8.  The  Father  uncreate,  the  Son  uncreate,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  uncreate. 

These  three  Persons  were  never  brought  into  being  by 
the  will  of  another ;  they  are  no  creatures,  nor  changeable, 
as  creatures  are ;  they  are  all  infinitely  removed  from  de- 
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pendence  or  precarious  existence  ;  one  as  much  as  another, 
and  every  one  as  much  as  any  one  ;  they  exist  in  the  highest 
and  most  emphatical  sense  of  existing,  which  is  called  ne- 
cessary existence,  opposed  to  contingent  or  precarious  ex- 
istence. In  a  word,  every  Person  must,  and  cannot  but 
exist ;  and  all  must  exist  together,  having  the  same  unchange- 
able perfections. 

9.  The  Father  incomprehensible,  the  Son  incomprehen- 
sible, and  the  Holy  Ghost  incomprehensible. 

The  word  incomprehensible  is  to  be  taken  in  its  more 
ancient  sense,  as  meaning  not  to  be  comprehended  within 
any  bounds,  and  as  equivalent  to  omnipresent. 

10.  The  Father  eternal,  the  Son  eternal,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  eternal. 

None  of  the  Persons  ever  began  to  be,  nor  shall  ever  cease 
to  be  ;  they  always  were,  they  always  will  be  and  must  be  ; 
the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever. 

11.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  eternals,  but  one  eternal. 
It  is  charged  upon  the  Catholic  Faith,  by  Unitarians,  that 

it  teaches  a  belief  in  three  Gods  ;  this  therefore  is  to  obviate 
this  calumny  ;  as  there  is  but  one  substance  and  one  God, 
so  every  substantial  attribute  belonging  to  any  one  Person, 
is  common  to  all,  and  there  is  nothing  peculiar  to  any,  but 
the  divine  relations  by  which  they  are  severally  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  which  we  will  see  more  hereafter. 
The  three  Persons  are  equal  in  duration,  and  undivided  too  : 
one  eternity  (because  undivided  and  inseparable)  is  common 
to  all,  and  therefore  they  are  not  three  Eternals,  but  one 
Eternal. 

12.  As  also  there  are  not  three  incomprehensibles,  nor 
three  uncreated ;  but  one  uncreated,  and  one  incompre- 
hensible. 

Not  three  incomprehensibles,  &c,  as  not  differing  either 
in  kind  or  degree  of  incomprehensibility,  nor  yet  divided  in 
those  perfections ;  but  one  incomprehensible  and  one  un- 
created one  as  to  kind  and  degree  of  those  attributes  or  per- 
fections, and  one  in  number  too,  as  much  as  union  and  in- 
separability infinitely  close  and  perfect  can  be  conceived  to 
make  or  really  do  make  one. 

13.  So  likewise  the  Father  is  Almighty,  the  Son  Al- 
mighty, and  the  Holy  Ghost  Almighty. 
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Equally  Almighty  every  one,  without  any  difference  or 
inequality  in  kind  or  degree. 

14.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  Almighties,  but  one  Al- 
mighty. 

One  omnipotence  or  almightiness  is  common  to  all  three ; 
one  in  kind,  as  being  of  equal  extent,  and  equally  reaching 
over  all ;  and  one  also  in  number,  because  of  the  insepara- 
ble union  among  the  three,  in  the  inward  perfection,  and 
outward  exercise,  or  operation. 

15.  So  the  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  God. 

The  three  Persons  equally  divine,  and  enjoying  every 
perfection  belonging  to  the  Godhead. 

16.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 
Because  the  Godhead  or  Divinity  which  belongs  to  one, 

belongs  to  all :  the  same  in  kind,  because  of  the  equality, 
and  the  same  in  number  because  inseparably  one. 

17.  So  likewise  the  Father  is  Lord,  the  Son  Lord,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  Lord. 

Having  the  same  right  of  dominion  and  of  equal  dominion  ; 
and  equally  exercising  it  when  and  where  they  please. 

18.  And  yet  not  three  Lords,  but  one  Lord. 

Because  one  dominion  is  common  to  all  three,  jointly 
possessing  and  jointly  exercising  every  branch  of  it :  undi- 
videdly  and  inseparably  bearing  supreme  rule  over  all. 

19.  For  like  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  Christian  verity 
to  acknowledge  every  person  by  himself  to  be  God  and 
Lord;  so  are  we  forbidden  by  the  Catholic  religion  to  say, 
There  be  three  Gods  or  three  Lords. 

That  is  to  say,  the  whole  foundation  of  what  hath  been 
before  taught,  rests  upon  this — that  the  same  Christian  verity 
or  truth  laid  down  in  Scripture,  obliges  us  to  acknowledge 
every  Person  distinctly  considered,  to  be  God  and  Lord  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  reject  the  notion  of  three  Gods  or 
three  Lords ;  which  being  so,  all  that  has  here  been  taught, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  true,  right,  and  just.  And  now  hav- 
ing considered  the  equality  and  union  of  the  three  Sacred 
Persons,  it  may  next  be  proper  to  consider  this  distinction 
as  it  is  set  forth  to  us  in  Scripture,  by  the  several  personal 
characters  belonging  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

20.  The  Father  is  made  of  none,  neither  created,  nor 
begotten. 
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All  the  three  negatives  here  predicated  of  the  Father, 
amount  to  this  one,  that  He  is  absolutely  of  none  :  this  is 
His  peculiar  property,  His  distinguishing  character,  to  be 
first  in  order,  and  the  head  of  every  thing :  to  whom  even 
the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  referred,  but  diversely  and  in 
different  manner. 

21.  The  Son  is  of  the  Father  alone;  not  made,  nor 
created,  but  begotten. 

The  Son  is  here  said  to  be  of  the  Father  alone,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  named  after,  who  is  not 
of  the  Father  alone,  but  of  both. 

22.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  ; 
neither  made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding. 

The  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  to  proceed,  and  to  proceed  from  Father  and  Son. 

Indeed  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  are  both  of  the  Father, 
but  in  a  different  manner,  to  us  inexplicable.  The  Greeks 
do  not  affirm  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Son  ; 
but  they  do  not  deny  the  doctrine,  only  they  say  that  as  the 
Council  which  adopted  the  Nicene  creed  did  not  insert  it 
therein,  no  one  has  a  right  to  do  so,  unless  it  be  another 
General  Council. 

23.  So  there  is  one  Father,  not  three  Fathers ;  one  Son, 
not  three  Sons ;  one  Holy  Ghost,  not  three  Holy  Ghosts. 

The  foundation  of  this  paragraph  was  laid  in  1  Cor.  viii. 
6.  "  One  God  the  Father,"  and  "  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ  „•" 
to  which  it  was  usual  to  add  after  reciting  it,  and  one  Holy 
Ghost,  to  complete  the  whole  number  of  the  divine  Persons. 
The  intent  and  purport  of  the  words  in  this  Creed,  is  to  set 
forth  the  distinction  of  the  three  Persons,  and  their  several 
offices  and  characters  :  that  there  is  one  Father,  and  that  he 
alone  is  unoriginate,  is  first  Person,  is  Head,  fyc,  and 
neither  the  Son  nor  Holy  Ghost  have  any  share  in  these 
titles  or  characters,  to  make  three  Unoriginates,  three  Heads, 
&c.  That  there  is  one  Son  and  He  alone  begotten,  who 
also  was  in  time  incarnate,  fyc,  which  characters  and  offices 
belong  not  to  the  other  two,  but  are  distinct  and  appropriate 
to  one.  And  there  is  one  Holy  Ghost,  whose  character  is 
to  proceed,  and  whose  office  is  to  sanctify,  which  character 
and  office  are  not  to  be  ascribed  in  the  same  sense  to  the 
other  two ;  for  that  would  be  confounding  the  personal  cha- 
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racters  and  offices,  and  making  three  Holy  Ghosts  instead 
of  one. 

24.  And  in  this  Trinity,  none  is  afore  or  after  other; 
none  is  greater  or  less  than  another ;  but  the  whole  three 
Persons  are  coeternal  together,  and  coequal. 

The  compiler  of  the  Creed,  now  returns  to  the  equality 
and  unity  of  the  Persons  ;  that  he  may  at  length  sum  up, 
and  throw  into  a  short  compass,  what  he  has  said  on  the 
Trinity,  before  he  should  pass  on  to  the  other  great  article, 
the  Incarnation.  When  it  is  said,  none  is  afore  or  after 
other,  we  are  not  to  understand  it  of  order  ;  for  the  Father 
is  first,  the  Son  second,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  third  in  order. 
Neither  are  we  to  understand  it  of  office ;  for  the  Father  is 
supreme  in  office,  while  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  condescend 
to  inferior  offices  ;  but  we  are  to  understand  it  as  the  Creed 
itself  explains  it,  of  duration  and  dignity  ;  in  which  respect, 
none  is  afore  or  after,  none  greater  or  less,  but  the  whole 
three  Persons  coeternal  and  coequal.  To  explain  this 
matter  however  somewhat  further.  (1.)  Supremacy  of 
nature,  or  supremacy  of  perfection,  is  to  be  possessed  of 
all  perfection  and  the  highest  excellence  and  dignity  possi- 
ble;  and  this  is  to  be  God.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind 
but  what  is  common  to  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  who 
are  therefore  one  Supreme  God ;  and  as  supremacy  of  do- 
minion and  sovereignty  (properly  so  called)  over  all  crea- 
tures is  included  in  it,  and  consequent  upon  it,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  have  one  common  and  undivided  sovereignty 
over  all. 

(2.)  Supremacy  of  order  consists  in  this  ;  that  the  Father 
has  His  perfections,  dominion,  &c,  from  none ;  but  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father,  and  not  vice  versa. 
This  kind  of  supremacy  is  of  the  Father  alone. 

(3.)  Supremacy  of  office.  This,  by  mutual  agreement  and 
voluntary  economy,  belongs  to  the  Father ;  while  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  out  of  voluntary  condescension  submit 
to  act  ministerially,  the  Son  in  the  capacity  of  Mediator, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  of  Sanctifier.  This  distinction 
between  a  supremacy  of  nature  or  perfections  and  a  su- 
premacy of  order  and  of  office,  is. all-important ;  and  makes 
the  language  of  Scripture,  as  applied  to  the  several  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  consistent  and  intelligible — it  may  be  well 
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for  us,  however,  to  notice  that  there  is  a  propriety  in  the 
offices  assumed,  arising  out  of  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  the  three  Persons. 

25.  So  that  in  all  things,  as  is  aforesaid,  the  Unity  in 
Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity  is  to  be  worshiped. 

Whoever  would  offer  acceptable  worship  to  God,  must 
thus  think  of  the  Trinity,  if  not  thus  explicitly  and  according 
to  every  little  nicety  of  explication,  yet  thus  in  general  or 
implicitly. 

26.  He  therefore  that  will  be  saved,  must  thus  think  of 
the  Trinity. 

Thus  as  consisting  of  three  Persons  coeternal  and  co- 
equal, and  all  one  God  ;  distinct  enough  to  be  three,  united 
enough  to  be  one ;  distinct  without  division,  united  without 
confusion. 

27.  Furthermore,  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting  salva- 
tion, that  he  also  believe  rightly  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

This  is  the  central  truth  of  Christianity,  and  upon  a  true 
belief  in  it,  the  Church  was  originally  built,  and  continues 
to  rest — through  it,  we  rise  to  a  knowledge  of  the  adorable 
Trinity  ;  and  again  descend  to  a  comprehension  of  the  mys- 
tical union  between  Christ  and  His  Church  ;  To  corrupt 
and  deprave  this  doctrine,  is  to  undermine  the  foundation  on 
which  our  Salvation  rests,  as  well  as  that  of  generations  to 
come  ;  to  do  this  is  the  very  definition  of  Antichrist,  and 
must  excite  the  just  indignation  of  God,  since  it  tends  to 
frustrate  the  whole  work  of  Creation  and  Redemption;  there- 
fore it  is  of  everlasting  concernment  to  us,  not  to  be  guilty 
of  doing  it  ourselves,  or  to  take  part  with  those  that  do. 

28.  For  the  right  Faith  is,  that  we  believe  and  confess,  that 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  God  and  Man. 

There  have  been  heretics  who  would  not  allow  that  our 
Saviour  Christ  was  man,  but  in  such  a  sense  as  a  shadow 
or  a  picture  of  a  man  may  be  called  a  man ;  and  there 
have  been  others  who  would  not  allow  that  Christ  is  God, 
but  in  such  a  sense  as  any  creature  whatever  might  be 
called,  or  may  be  made  a  God.  But  all  good  Christians 
have  ever  abhorred  those  vile  tenets,  and  conformably  to 
Scripture  rightly  interpreted,  have  believed  and  confessed 
that  Christ  is  both  really  God  and'  really  Man — one  God- 
man. 
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29.  God,  of  the  Substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before 
the  worlds ;  and  Man,  of  the  Substance  of  His  Mother, 
born  in  the  world. 

We  are  forced  to  be  thus  particular  and  expressive  in  the 
wording  of  this  article,  because  of  the  many  wiles,  equivo- 
cations and  disguises  of  those  who  endeavor  to  corrupt  the 
Faith.  The  Arians  make  of  Christ,  a  created  God,  and  call 
Him  God,  on  account  of  His  office  only,  and  not  of  His 
nature  or  unchangeable  substance.  For  this  reason  we  are 
obliged  to  be  particular  in  expressing  His  substance  as  being 
not  frail,  mutable,  perishing,  as  the  substance  of  creatures  is, 
but  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  all  one  with  the  Father's. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  heretics  have  pretended,  either 
that  Christ  had  no  human  body  at  all,  or  that  he  brought  it 
with  him  from  heaven,  and  took  it  not  of  the  Virgin-Mother  : 
We  are  therefore  forced  to  be  particular  in  this  profession, 
that  he  was  of  the  Substance  of  His  mother  ;  which  though 
it  be  not  taught  in  express  words,  yet  is  very  plainly  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture  in  this  Article  ;  and 
was  never  questioned,  till  conceited  men  came  to  pervert 
the  true  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ,  by  false  glosses  and  com- 
ments of  their  own. 

30.  Perfect  God,  and  perfect  Man  of  a  reasonable  soul 
and  human  flesh  subsisting. 

Here  again  the  perverseness  of  heretics  has  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  guard  the  faith  by  strong  and  expressive  words 
that  cannot  easily  be  eluded.  Christ  is  perfect  God,  not 
such  a  nominal,  imperfect  God  as  Arians  and  others  pretend. 
He  is  moreover  perfect  man,  which  is  necessary  to  insist 
upon  against  those  who  pretended  that  He  had  a  human 
body  only  without  any  rational  soul :  whereas,  in  reality, 
He  had  both  soul  and  body  as  all  men  have,  and  was  there- 
fore perfect  man. 

31.  Equal  to  the  Father,  as  touching  His  Godhead:  and 
inferior  to  the  Father,  as  touching  His  Manhood. 

Which  needs  no  comment. 

32.  Who  although  he  be  God  and  Man,  yet  he  is  not  two, 
but  one  Christ. 

There  are  three  Divine  Unities,  far  more  perfect  than  any 
natural  ones,  and  with  a  belief  in  which  our  salvation  is  most 
intimately  connected- -1st.  The  unity  of  the  Three  Persons 
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in  the  Adorable  Trinity.  2d.  The  Unity  of  the  Human  and 
Divine  natures  in  one  Christ.  3d.  The  Unity  of  Christ  and 
His  Church  in  one  Body.  If  there  are  two  Christs  as  some 
have  vainly  said,  one  a  Divine  Christ  and  the  other  a  Human, 
who  were  for  a  time  united  on  earth,  then  that  inseparable 
and  everlasting-  union  between  God  and  Man  in  Christ, 
upon  which  rests  our  belief  in  His  present  intercession  in 
Heaven,  and  the  efficacy  of  His  Body  and  Blood  on  Earth  is 
destroyed. 

33.  One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but 
by  taking  of  the  Manhood  into  God. 

For  it  would  be,  if  possible,  a  greater  error  to  suppose  that 
the  Divine  nature  could  change,  than  to  affirm  that  there 
were  two  Christs ;  for  the  object  of  the  union  of  God  and 
man  in  Christ,  was  not  to  change  the  Divine  nature,  but  to 
raise  the  Human  to  a  conformity  to  it,  so  as  to  enable  man 
to  partake  of  a  Divine  nature ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
a  true  faith,  to  believe  that  while  the  Godhead  remained 
unchanged,  Manhood  was  elevated  and  endowed  with  su- 
pernatural virtues  by  its  union  with  it. 

34.  One  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  Substance,  but 
by  Unity  of  Person. 

Thus,  while  it  is  destructive  of  the  Faith  to  assert  two 
Christs,  it  is  equally  so  to  deny  two  natures  in  the  one 
Christ — For  Christ  is  not  one  by  the  mingling  and  confound- 
ing of  two  natures  or  substances  into  one  nature  or  substance, 
which  would  have  been  neither  human  nor  divine,  nor  by 
swallowing  up  the  human  nature  in  the  divine,  but  by  the 
union  of  the  two  substances  or  natures  in  one  Person.  Now 
this  personality  belonged  to  the  Divine  nature,  it  was  the 
Son  of  God,  the  Second  Person  in  the  Blessed  Trinity,  who 
united  human  nature  to  the  Divine  in  His  Person  ;  He  did 
not  unite  His  Divine  Person  or  nature  to  a  Human  Per- 
son, for  then  the  benefit  of  this  union  would  have  been  con- 
fined to  this  human  person  so  united ;  but  this  Divine  Per- 
son became  Man,  not  a  Man ;  he  united  Manhood  and  Human 
Nature  to  His  Divine  Person,  and  by  so  doing,  He  elevated 
human  nature,  anointing  it  with  the  Divine  nature  and  con- 
ferring on  it  supernatural  virtues  and  powers. 

35.  For  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man ;  so 
God  and  Man  is  one  Christ. 
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The  mode  in  which  Godhead  and  Manhood  are  united  in 
Christ,  is  like  the  conjunction  of  soul  and  body  in  man — 
as  impossible  to  explain  as  deny ;  And  the  Creed  therefore 
contents  itself  with  paralleling  the  two  together ;  not  as 
though  they  were  exactly  alike,  but  as  though  they  must  be 
referred  to  the  same  class  of  things  the  manner  of  which  is 
beyond  mortal  comprehension. 

36.  Who  suffered  for  our  salvation,  descended  into  Hell, 
rose  again  the  third  day  from  the  dead. 

It  was  necessary  that  the  Son  of  God  should  have  a  human 
nature,  else  He  could  not  have  suffered  or  died  for  us — but 
since  we  speak  of  a  Person,  not  a  nature  as  suffering  and 
dying,  and  as  there  was  but  one  Person  in  Christ,  and  that 
the  Person  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  we  may  say  with  perfect 
propriety,  that  God  suffered  and  died  for  us,  indicating  the 
Person  who  did  so ;  Therefore  we  call  the  Blessed  Virgin 
the  Mother  of  God,  because  Christ  who  was  born  of  her  was 
Personally  God,  but  then  he  was  born,  suffered  and  died  in 
His  human  nature,  not  in  His  Divine,  which  cannot  change. 

37.  He  ascended  into  heaven,  he  sitteth  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  God  Almighty,  from  whence  he  shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

Our  consolation  is,  that  He  who  thus  sits  in  heaven  to 
intercede  for  us  and  will  also  come  to  judge  us,  is  perfect 
God  in  power,  and  perfect  man  in  sympathy. 

38.  At  whose  coming  all  men  shall  rise  again  with  their 
bodies,  and  shall  give  account  for  their  own  works. 

Here  are  two  very  expressive  phrases,  all  men,  all  that 
have  died  or  shall  die,  to  obviate  the  false  opinion  of  a  par- 
tial resurrection ;  and  with  their  bodies,  to  obviate  the  no- 
tion of  those  who  either  thought  that  the  soul  only  should 
continue  for  ever,  while  the  body  should  be  left  to  perish, 
or  that  the  resurrection-body  should  be  quite  of  another 
matter,  form  or  kind,  than  what  our  bodies  are  here. 

39.  And  they  that  have  done  good  shall  go  into  life  ever- 
lasting, and  they  that  ha.ve  done  evil  into  everlasting  fire. 

This  arises  from  the  nature  of  our  salvation,  which  con- 
sists in  union  with  Christ,  as  members  of  His  body  ;  those 
therefore,  who  on  account  of  their  evil  life  are  excluded 
therefrom  at  the  Judgment,  being  separated  from  Christ  who 
is  the  sole  object  of  the  Father's  love,  are  separated  from 
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God,  and  are  necessarily  miserable  and  inconceivably  *»i call- 
ed, independent  of  any  additional  evil  God  may  see  fit  to 
bring  upon  them.  We  cannot  doubt  of  the  everlasting  mis- 
ery of  the  wicked,  without  casting  doubt  also  on  the  ever- 
lasting blessedness  of  the  good,  which  doubt,  of  itself,  were 
sufficient  to  destroy  that  blessedness. 

40.  This  is  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  except  a  man  be- 
lieve  faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved. 

This  is  to  be  understood,  like  all  other  such  general  pro- 
positions, with  proper  reserves  and  qualifying  constructions. 
As  for  instance,  if  after  laying  down  a  system  of  Christian 
morality  it  be  said,  This  is  the  Christian  practice,  which 
except  a  man  faithfully  observe  and  follow,  he  cannot  be 
saved;  it  would  be  no  more  than  right  and  just  thus  to  say  ; 
but  no  one  would  be  supposed  hereby  to  exclude  any  such 
merciful  abatements  or  allowances  as  shall  be  made  for 
men's  particular  circumstances,  weaknesses,  frailties,  igno- 
rance, inability  or  the  like  ;  or  for  their  sincere  intentions 
and  honest  desires  of  knowing,  and  doing  the  whole  will  of 
God  ;  accompanied  with  a  general  repentance  of  their  sins, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  God's  mercy  through  the  sole  merits 
of  Christ  Jesus.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  men 
are  accountable  for  their  faith  as  well  as  for  their  practice  ; 
and  especially  if  they  take  upon  themselves  to  instruct  and 
direct  others,  trusting  to  their  own  strength  and  parts,  against 
the  united  judgment  and  verdict  of  whole  churches  ancient 
and  modern. 
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ORIGIN  AND  USES  OF   THE  CREEDS. 


Earnestly  contend  for  the  faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints. 

St.  Jude. 

No  one  can  open  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer  without 
perceiving  that  both  in  our  Morning  and  Evening  Service 
there  are  two  Creeds:  the  shorter  one  called  the  Apostles' 
Creed — whether  drawn  up  by  the  Apostles  or  not,  will  appear 
before  we  conclude  our  remarks — the  longer  one,  that  which 
stands  second  in  order,  called  the  Nicene  Creed,  because  the 
principal  part  of  it  was  adopted  by  the  celebrated  Council  of 
Nice,  held  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  325. 

By  turning  to  our  Eighth  Article  of  Religion,  we  shall  see 
the  estimation  in  which  these  Creeds  are  held  by  the  English 
and  American  churches.  "  The  Nicene  Creed,  and  that 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Apostles'  Creed,  ought  thor- 
oughly to  be  received  and  believed,  for  they  may  be  proved 
by  the  most  certain  warrants  of  Scripture."  Our  object  at 
present  will  however  not  be,  either  to  point  out  the  agree- 
ment of  these  Creeds  with  the  word  of  God,  to  explain  the 
meaning,  or  to  enforce  the  practical  application  of  their  sev- 
eral articles,  but  our  design  will  be  simply — to  discover  from 
historical  documents,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never 
been  called  in  question,  the  Sources  whence  the  Creeds 
are  derived  ;  and  also  to  mention  the  several  valuable 
purposes  these  Creeds  subserve  in  the  Christian 
Church. 

To  our  apprehension,  the  importance  of  the  simple  in- 
quiry which  we  have  proposed  for  ourselves,  is  very  much 
greater  than  can  be  apparent  at  first  sight.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  inquiry,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  perceive  what  are 
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the  sure  foundations  upon  which  our  most  holy  faith  doth 
rest,  as  well  as  to  determine  by  what  infallible  rules  we  are 
to  judge  between  truth  and  error,  between  what  must  be 
admitted  into  our  belief,  and  that  which  is  to  be  rejected  as 
unworthy  either  of  our  regard  or  of  our  credit. 

I.  In  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  our  two 
Creeds,  we  shall  commence  with  that  which  is  called  the 
Nicene,  or  the  Creed  which  stands  the  second  in  order  in 
our  Morning  and  Evening  Service  ;  and  we  shall  thus  begin, 
principally  because  an  examination  into  the  sources  whence 
the  Nicene  Creed  was  derived,  will  enable  us  to  ascertain 
with  greater  ease  the  origin  of  the  symbol  called  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed. 

1.  In  searching  into  the  origin  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  we 
shall  fix  upon  the  year  of  our  Lord  381,  as  the  point  whence 
we  are  to  direct  the  line  of  our  inquiries  upward  towards  the 
time  of  the  Apostles.  We  fix  upon  this  period,  because  it 
was  in  this  year  that  the  entire  Creed,  as  it  now  stands  in  our 
Prayer  Books,  with  the  exception  of  the  words,  "  And  the 
Son,"  in  the  third  part,  which  were  added  in  the  year  447, 
was  set  forth  by  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  ;  and 
we  may  remark  in  passing,  that  the  Creed,  as  set  forth  by 
this  Council,  continues  to  be  the  Creed  of  that  extensive  por- 
tion of  Christendom  denominated  the  Greek  or  Eastern 
Church  ;  and  as  we  receive  the  same  Creed,  it  is  a  bond  of 
union  between  ourselves  and  all  the  Oriental  Churches. 

2.  The  next  step  we  advance  towards  the  times  of  the 
Apostles,  in  our  examination  into  the  origin  of  the  Creed 
under  consideration,  is  the  year  325.  This  year  is  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  yeai 
in  which  the  first  General  Council  was  held.  This  Council 
is  called  General,  because  the  Bishops  and  others  who  com- 
posed it  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Christian  world,  and  the 
Council  is  memorable  for  having  embodied  the  testimony  of 
the  whole  Christian  Church,  as  to  what  was  then  the  univer- 
sally received  faith.  This  first  General  Council  was  assem- 
bled at  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  about  seventy  miles  south-east  of 
Constantinople  ;  and  the  Creed,  which  was  adopted  during 
the  session  of  the  Council,  is  hence  called  the  Nicene  Creed, 
It   received,  as  we   have   already  intimated,  a  few  additions, 
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especially  in  its  third  part,  some  fifty  years  after,  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople  ;  but  as  its  substance  remained 
unaltered,  its  name  was  not  changed. 

3.  Here,  at  this  point  of  our  inquiry,  a  very  important 
question  arises,  which  is  this  :  Was  the  Creed  adopted  by 
the  Nicene  Council  composed  during  its  session  ?  or  was  the 
Creed  in  existence  previous  to  this  time  ?  In  other  words, 
Did  our  longer  Creed  originate  with  the  members  of  the 
Council  of  Nice  ?  or  must  its  origin  be  referred  to  an  earlier 
period  ? 

The  importance  of  this  question  will  be  seen  on  a  mo- 
ment's reflection.  If  the  Creed  is  the  production  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  in  this  case  it  will  be  nothing  more  than  the 
opinions  of  the  Nicene  fathers  upon  a  series  of  theological 
questions  ;  but  in  case  the  Creed,  called  the  Nicene,  existed 
prior  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  it  may,  on  examination,  assume 
a  character  altogether  different  from  the  mere  expression  of 
opinion,  whether  by  a  succession  of  individuals,  or  by  an 
ecclesiastical  assembly.  We  suppose  that  the  more  com- 
monly received  notion  with  regard  to  the  Creed  called  the 
Nicene,  is,  that  it  was  called  into  being  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  325,  that  it  had  no  prior  existence,  and  that  it  there- 
fore originated  from  the  members  of  the  Nicene  Council. 
The  name  the  Creed  bears,  may  have  done  something  to- 
wards the  formation  of  this  opinion,  and  towards  giving  it 
currency ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  this  is  quite  contrary  to  the  truth. 

That  the  Creed,  called  the  Nicene,  was  in  existence  a  long 
time  previous  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  is  a  fact  supported  by 
the  most  abundant  and  unquestionable  testimony. 

The  first  witness  we  shall  bring  forward  to  show  that  the 
substance  of  the  Creed  we  are  considering  existed  prior  to 
the  Nicene  Council,  is  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Cesarea,  in  Pa- 
lestine, the  celebrated  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  was  a 
most  prominent  member  of  the  Council,  for  he  occupied  the 
highest  seat  therein,  next  to  the  Emperor  Constantine  him- 
self. In  an  Epistle  which  Eusebius  wrote  to  his  Church  in 
Cesarea,  written  after  the  session  of  the  Council,  he  ex- 
pressly asserts,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  phrase  "  Very 
God  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  sub- 
stance with  the   Father,"  the  Creed  adopted  by  the  Nicene 
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Council  was  the  veiy  same  Creed  which  had   been  used  in 
the  Church  of  Cesarea  for  a  long  time  previous. 

That  the  reader  may  see  how  truly  Eusebius  has  reported 
this  matter,  we  here  copy  the  Creed  of  the  Church  at  Cesa- 
rea, as  contained  in  his  public  Epistle  addressed  to  his  dio- 
cese, after  the  Nicene  Council  had  set  forth  the  symbol 
which  bears  its  name  : 

"  We  believe  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  the  Creator 
of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  :  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Word  of  God,  God  of  God,  light  of  light,  life 
of  life,  the  only  begotten  Son,  the  first-born  of  every  crea- 
ture, begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  ages,  by  whom  all 
things  were  made,  who  for  our  salvation  was  incarnate  and 
conversed  among  men ;  who  suffered  and  rose  again  the 
third  day,  and  ascended  to  the  Father ;  and  who  shall  come 
again  in  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,"  &.c. 

This  Creed  of  the  Church  of  Cesarea,  which  Eusebius 
presented  to  the  Council,  and  which  was  adopted  thereby, 
after  it  had  received  the  additions  just  mentioned,  Eusebius 
says  "  he  received  from  the  Bishops  his  predecessors  ;  that 
he  was  taught  it  in  the  rudimental  instructions  of  his  child- 
hood, and  afterwards  at  the  time  of  his  baptism  ;  and  that  he 
both  believed  and  taught  it  when  a  Presbyter  and  a  Bishop." 
In  the  same  letter  he  also  says  that  this  had  been  his  Creed 
"  from  the  time  he  was  capable  of  knowing  himself." 

Accordingly  the  testimony  of  Eusebius  establishes  these 
three  facts : 

(a.)  That  the  Creed  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Nice  con 
tains  no  new  doctrine  ;  for  even  of  the  expression,  "  Of  one 
substance  with  the  Father,"  Eusebius  expressly  says  in  this 
same  Epistle,  that  this  phrase  "  had  been  used  by  some  of 
the  most  learned  and  distinguished  of  the  ancient  Bishops 
and  writers,  in  treating  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,"  so  that 
according  to  the  testimony  of  this  witness,  even  the  phrase, 
M  Of  one  substance  with  the  Father,"  was  not  first  invented 
by  the  Nicene  fathers,  nor  first  used  by  them. 

(6.)  Eusebius  also  asserts,  that  this  was  the  Creed  which 
he  had  known  from  his  earliest  childhood.  But  this  histo- 
lian  was  born  about  sixty  years  before  the  Council  of  Nice, 
so  that  the  Creed  which  he  learned  when  a  child,  must  be 
et  least  half  a  century  earlier  than  the  session  of  the  Couii- 
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cil ;  or  in  other  words,  it  must  have  been  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  year  of  our  Lord  275. 

(c. '  But  Eusebius  likewise  asserts  that  he  received  this 
Creed  from  the  Bishops  who  preceded  him  in  the  Episcopate 
of  Cesarea ;  an  assertion  which  gives  to  the  Creed  still 
higher  antiquity  ;  and  hence,  from  the  testimony  of  Euse- 
bius alone  respecting  this  Creed,  we  may  justly  conclude, 
that  it  was  in  existence  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
or  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  St. 
John,  the  last  of  the  Apostles. 

But  even  higher  antiquity  than  this  must  be  yielded  to 
the  faith  expressed  by  the  Creed,  into  the  origin  of  which 
we  are  now  examining-. 

The  fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  positively  assert,  as  a 
notorious  and  uncontroverted  fact,  that  the  doctrine  which 
they  maintained  and  taught,  was  uninterruptedly  derived 
from  the  Lord  himself,  through  the  medium  of  the  Apostles. 
The  words  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Nicene  fathers 
make  this  assertion,  our  readers  will  wish  to  see,  and  there- 
fore we  now  transcribe  them  : 

"  This  is  the  Apostolic  and  blameless  faith  of  the  Church  ; 
which  faith  ultimately  derived  from  the  Lord  himself, 
through  the  Apostles,  and  handed  down  from  our  forefathers 
to  their  successors,  the  Church  religiously  preserves  and 
maintains  the  same,  both  now  and  forever." 

\Ve  have  already  heard  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Euse- 
bius asserting  that  the  faith  expressed  by  the  Creed,  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  of  Nice,  he  had  learned  in  his  earliest 
childhood,  and  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  Bishops  who 
preceded  him  in  his  Episcopal  office  ;  but  we  now  have  the 
unanimous  declaration  of  more  than  three  hundred  Bishops, 
that  the  faith  contained  in  this  Creed  was  the  faith  received 
by  the  universal  Church,  and  that  this  faith  had  descended 
to  them  from  the  Apostles,  and  through  the  Apostles  from 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself. 

With  regard  to  this  remarkable  testimony,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  individuals  who  utter  it  did  not  belong  to 
a  single  city,  nor  to  a  single  province,  but  they  were  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  Christian  world  ; — they  were 
Bishops  who  represented  Christian  Churches  scattered  from 
Spain  on   the  West,  to   Persia  on   the  East :  from   Gaul  on 
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the  north,  to  Libya  on  the  South ;  for  Eusebius  affirms,  that 
"  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of  God  met  together  from 
every  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ;  the  sacred  edifice," 
(where  they  assembled,)  "enclosing  at  the  same  time  within 
its  walls  both  Syrians  and  Cilicians,  Arabians  and  inhabit- 
ants of  Palestine,  Egyptians,  Thebeans,  and  Libyans,  with 
those  who  came  from  Mesopotamia.  A  Bishop  from  Persia 
was  also  present ;  nor  was  the  Scythian  absent  from  this 
assembly.  Pontus  also,  and  Galatia,  Pamphylia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  Asia  and  Phrygia,  furnished  representatives  from 
their  most  able  divines.  Thracians,  too,  Macedonians, 
Achaians,  and  Epirotes,  and  those  who  resided  at  a  vast 
distance  beyond  them  -were  convened.  That  illustrious 
Spaniard,"  (Hosius,  Bishop  of  Cordova,)  "who  is  so  highly 
spoken  of,  took  his  seat  with  the  rest.  The  prelate  of  the 
imperial  city  was  indeed  absent,  on  account  of  his  advanced 
years,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  Presbyters." 

Sozomen,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  states  that  "  of 
those  who  occupied  the  apostolic  thrones,  the  following  were 
assembled  at  this  Council  :  Macarius,  of  Jerusalem  ;  Eusta- 
thius,  who  presided  over  the  Church  of  Antioch  on  the 
Orontes  ;  and  Alexander,  of  Alexandria  on  Lake  Mareotis. 
Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  was  unable  to  attend  on  account 
of  extreme  old  age,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  Yito  and 
Vicentius,  Presbyters  of  his  church.  Many  other  pious 
and  excellent  men  of  the  neighboring  provinces  were  con- 
gregated together,  of  whom  some  were  celebrated  for  their 
learning,  their  eloquence,  and  their  knowledge  of  literature, 
sacred  and  profane  ;  some  for  the  virtuous  tenor  of  their 
life,  and  others  for  the  combination  of  all  these  qualifica- 
tions. About  three  hundred  and  twenty  Bishops  were 
present,  accompanied  by  a  multitude  of  Presbyters  and 
Deacons."  Theodoret,  another  early  ecclesiastical  histo- 
rian, remarks,  that  "  many  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
bore  in  their  bodies,  like  the  holy  apostle,  the  marks  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  In  short,  this  was  an  assembly  of 
martyrs." 

Such  the  office,  and  such  the  character  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  universal  Church,  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  declaration  we  have  just  cited.  What  shall  we  say 
to   their  testimony  ?     When  in   our  courts  of  justice,  wit- 
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nesses  are  examined,  we  are  obliged  to  admit  their  evidence, 
provided  they  are,  from   their  age,  and  from   their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject,  unquestionably  competent  to  testify, 
and  their  honesty  is  likewise  above  all  suspicion.     Are  not 
then  these  three  hundred   Bishops   assembled   in  the  Nicene 
Council  both  competent  and  honest  witnesses  ?     If  beyond 
all  dispute  they  are,  how  can  we  avoid  allowing  their  testi 
mony  ?     Stupid  beyond  all  example  must  each  prelate  have 
been,  did  he  not   know  what   doctrines  were   taught  by  the 
clergy  and  received  by  the  people  throughout  the  limits  of 
his  supervision.     Selected  to  instruct  others,  these  Bishops 
must  surely  have  possessed  sufficient  intelligence  and  infor- 
mation to  be  able  to  affirm  what  was,  or  what  was  not,  the 
public  creed   habitually  used  in   their  respective  dioceses  ; 
and  also,  whether  or  not  the  received  Creed  had  descended 
to    them    from   their    predecessors   in   the  episcopal    office. 
With  regard,  moreover,  to  their  honesty  :  if  these  Christian 
Bishops  are   not  men  of  integrity  and   truthfulness,  where 
can  we  find  them  ?    Theodoret,  as  we  have  just  seen,  assures 
us,  that   the  Council   "was   an    assembly  of  martyrs."     Its 
members  were  suffering  heralds  of  the  cross,  who  were  still 
bearing  in   their  scarred  and  mutilated   limbs  the  marks  of 
the  torture  they  had  endured  for  their  unflinching  adherence 
to  the   faith  of  Christ  crucified.     For  years  had  they  been 
the  persecuted  victims  of  Pagan  insult,  cruelty,  and  oppres- 
sion :    had    worn   the   chain,  had   lain  in   the   dungeon,  had 
experienced  the  torments  of  the  rack  ;  and  all,  because  they 
could  not  be  compelled  to  deny  the  Lord  who  bought  them  : 
and   yet,  such   witnesses   are   partisan,  and   therefore  to   be 
suspected  :  such   witnesses   are  false,  and   consequently  not 
to  be  believed,  when  they  assert,  that  the  faith  embraced  in 
the   Nicene   symbol  was  the  faith  of  the  Church  universal, 
and  was   originally   derived   from  the  Son  of  God   himself, 
through  his  Apostles,  and   transmitted   from   these  inspired 
men  to  their  successors  in  the  sacred  ministry  !     Truly,  the 
credulity  must  indeed  be  large,  which  can  give  credence  to 
such  impossibilities  ! 

The  three  hundred  Bishops  congregated  at  Nice  affirm, 
that  the  faith  they  professed  was  the  faith  received  in  all 
churches.  This  is  their  assertion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  an  assertion,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be 
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justly  called  in  question.  But  could  the  faith  of  the  entire 
Christian  world  be,  at  this  period,  different  from  the  faith 
taught  by  our  divine  Lord  and  his  blessed  Apostles?  If  it 
was  different  then,  in  the  course  of  about  only  two  centu- 
ries from  the  death  of  the  beloved  disciple  St.  John,  the 
original  faith  had,  not  in  a  {ew  places  merely,  but  in  all 
places  without  exception,  from  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  from  the  centre  of  Europe  to 
the  interior  of  Africa,  been  essentially  perverted  and 
changed  !  What  can  be  more  highly  improbable  ?  During 
the  whole  period,  the  professors  of  Christianity  had,  because 
they  would  not  renounce  their  faith,  been  subject  to  every 
species  of  indignity  and  persecution  from  their  unbelieving 
neighbors  :  still,  this  very  faith,  which  no  temporal  loss  and 
no  bodily  infliction  could  induce  them  to  abandon,  they 
had  permitted  to  be  corrupted  and  subverted  !  Who  can 
believe,  that  they  were  such  treacherous  keepers  of  the 
truth  I  Who  can  believe,  that  Christian  martyrs  and  con- 
fessors could  thus  betray  their  high  and  sacred  trust  ? 

But  it  may  be  said  :  At  the  date  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
Arianism  was  in  existence,  and  therefore  the  decrees  and 
expositions  of  the  Council  are  not  to  be  taken  as  the  con- 
sent of  all  professing  to  be  Christians. 

It  is  true,  Arianism  did  exist,  for  expressly  for  its  sup- 
pression was  the  Council  of  Nice  convened  ;  but  Arianism 
existed  as  a  recent  novelty,  totally  unknown  in  the  Christian 
world,  till  within  six  years  of  the  time  it  was  unanimously 
condemned  by  more  than  three  hundred  Bishops,  solemnly 
affirming-,  that  a  different  faith  then  prevailed,  and  had 
prevailed,  in  all  the  churches.  Asks  Vincens  of  Lerins,  who 
flourished  in  the  fifth  century,  "  Who  before  the  sacrile- 
gious Arius  ever  dared  to  sever  the  unity  of  the  Trinity  ?" 
Theodoret  of  the  same  century  thus  describes  the  origin  of 
Arianism  :  "  The  enemy  of  truth  made  use  of  Arius  to 
plunge  the  Church  into  trouble,  by  exciting  him  to  oppose 
the  apostolical  doctrines  held  by  Alexander,  who  receiving 
the  testimony  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  taught  that  the  Son  is 
equal  to  the  Father."  Sozomen  of  the  same,  period  is  still 
more  explicit  in  his  testimony  to  the  novelty  of  the  doc- 
trine advocated  by  Arius.  "  He  perverted  his  talents  to  evil 
purposes,  and  had  the  audacity  to  preach  what  no  one  before 
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him  had  ever  suggested,  namely :  that  the  Son  of  God 
was  made  out  of  that  which  had  no  prior  existence  ;  that 
there  was  a  period  of  time,  in  which  he  existed  not ;  that 
as  possessing  free  will,  he  was  capable  of  virtue  or  of  vice ; 
and  that  he  was  created  and  made."  The  Emperor  Con- 
stantine  in  his  letter  "  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  Alexandria" 
says,  "  Arius  alone  first  sowed  this  evil  among  you,  and 
afterwards  among  others  also,  with  impious  design."  Alex- 
ander, the  venerable  Bishop  of  the  Alexandrian  Church,  of 
which  Arius  was  a  Presbyter,  at  the  time  he  first  promul- 
gated his  peculiar  views,  confirms  in  his  epistle  to  his  fellow 
Bishops  the  testimony  already  given  concerning  the  novelty 
of  Arius'  doctrine  : — "  There  have  recently  arisen  in  our 
diocese  lawless  and  anti-christian  men,  teaching  apostacy, 
asserting,  in  utter  contrariety  to  the  Scriptures,  and  wholly 
of  their  own  devising,  that  the  Word  of  God  was  not  from 
eternity,  but  was  made  out  of  nothing.  Who  ever  heard 
such  blasphemies  ?  Who  that  hears  John  saying,  '  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word,'  does  not  condemn  those  that 
dare  affirm  there  was  a  period  when  the  Word  was  not  ? 
Or,  who  hearing  in  the  Gospel,  of  '  The  only  begotten  Son,' 
and  that  'all  things  were  made  by  him,'  will  not  abhor 
those  that  pronounce  the  Son  to  be  one  of  the  things  made  1 
We  are  indeed  grieved  at  the  perdition  of  these  persons, 
and  especially  so,  because,  after  having  been  previously 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  they  have  now 
apostatized  from  them" 

From  all  this  it  is  most  undeniably  proved,  that  Arianism 
had  no  existence  prior  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  319  ;  while 
at  the  Council  of  Nice,  six  years  later,  there  were  only  two 
individuals,  who  shared  with  Arius  the  condemnation  of  the 
Council ;  and  consequently  the  subsequent  increase,  and 
even  the  temporary  domination  of  the  novel  heresy  does  not 
in  the  least  degree  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the  Nicene 
fathers,  when  they  with  one  accord  declare,  that  a  faith 
totally  diverse  was  then,  and  moreover  had  ever  been,  uni- 
versally prevalent. 

But  conclusive  as  is  this  testimony,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  existing  to  the  apostolic  origin  of  the 
Creed  we  are  noticing.  Did  the  limits  we  have  assigned 
to  this  discussion  allow,  we  could  show  that  the  articles  of 
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this  Creed  can  be  traced  up  through  an  unbroken  line  of 
witnesses  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles  themselves  ;  Origen, 
who  nourished  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  240,  Tertullian  in 
the  year  200,  and  Irenaeus  in  the  year  175,  hir  ;elf  the  dis- 
ciple of  Polycarp,  who  was  the  disciple  of  St.  John,  having 
each  left  us  a  creed,  which  in  its  great  outlines  corresponds 
with  that  which  was  set  forth  by  the  Council  of  Nice.  But 
instead  of  occupying  our  space  in  showing  how  the  articles 
as  a  whole  can  be  referred  to  the  period  when  the  Apostles 
lived,  we  will  select  merely  as  an  example  a  single  article, 
and  that,  the  declaration  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  concerning 
the  person  of  our  blessed  Lord  ;  and  we  select  this  article, 
because  it  is  mainly  on  its  account  that  the  Nicene  Creed 
has  met  with  the  opposition  it  has  encountered  at  various 
periods  since  its  promulgation. 

"  I  believe  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds,  God 
of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God,  begotten, 
not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father." 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  expression,  "  Very  God 
of  Very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  substance 
with  the  Father,"  was  by  the  Council  of  Nice  added  to  the 
old  Creed  of  the  Church  at  Cesarea  ;  and  we  have  seen, 
moreover,  that  the  members  of  this  Council  positively 
assert,  that  in  these  words  they  did  not  propose  any  new 
truth,  their  design  in  employing  this  phraseology  being 
simply  to  guard  from  the  invasions  of  error  a  verity  held 
by  the  whole  Christian  Church  ;  and  we  have  heard  also 
the  words  of  Eusebius,  that  "  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
distinguished  of  the  ancient  Bishops  and  writers  had  made 
use  of  the  phrase,  «  Of  one  substance  with  the  Father,'  in 
treating  of  the  divinity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;"  it  re- 
mains therefore  for  us  to  state  what  these  ancient  Bishops 
and  writers  have  said  on  this  important  doctrinal  topic ; 
inasmuch  as  these  "  learned  and  distinguished  ancients" 
must  be  regarded  as  thus  testifying  to  what  was  the  univer- 
sally received  faith  at  the  time  in  which  they  wrote. 

Origen,  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt,  who  flourished  about  the  year  240,  when  stating  what 
was  the  faith  of  the  Church  in  his  day,  says  :  "  We  must 
pray   to   the  Only  Begotten,  even  to  him,  who  was  born 
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before  the  whole  creation,  the  Word  of  God  ;"  so  that  since, 
according  to  Origen,  our  Lord  was  born  before  the  whole 
creation,  he  is  himself  uncreated,  although  born  or  begotten 
of  the  Father. 

Tertullian,  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Carthage,  in 
Africa,  flourished  about  the  year  200,  and  composed,  in  the 
name  of  the  suffering  Church  at  large,  a  public  apology  for 
Christianity,  addressed  to  the  reigning  Emperor  Severus,  so 
that  Tertullian  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  universal  Church 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when  he  says,  "  The 
Word  we  say  was  produced  out  of  God,  and  in  his  produc- 
tion was  generated.  From  the  unity  of  substance,  there- 
fore, he  is  called  both  God  and  the  Son.  The  Word  is 
Spirit  from  Spirit,  and  God  from  God.  What  hath  pro- 
ceeded from  God  is  both  God  and  the  Son  of  God,  and  they 
two  are  one  God."  Such  is  the  language  which  this  public 
apologist  employs  to  explain  the  Christian  faith  to  the  Ro- 
man Emperor,  professedly  representing,  not  his  own  views, 
but  what  was  the  received  faith  at  the  time  ;  not  expressing 
his  opinion,  but  merely  giving  his  testimony  to  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France,  flourished  in  the 
year  175.  In  his  Treatise  against  Heresies,  he  thus  states 
what  was  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church  at  this  period, 
not  giving  his  own  notions,  we  must  observe,  but  simply  tes- 
tifying to  what  was  the  universally  received  faith  concerning 
the  person  of  our  Lord.  "  Christ  himself,  the  Word  of  God, 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  he  is  our  God.  Existing  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  he  is  the  Word  who  was  always 
present  with  the  human  race,  but  who  in  these  last  times  be- 
came man,  capable  of  suffering,  being  united  to  his  own 
workmanship :  hence  he  did  not,  for  the  first  time,  begin  to 
be  the  Son  of  God  when  he  was  incarnate  and  made  man, 
but  on  the  contrary  he  had  always  co-existed  with  the  Fa- 
ther.'" In  another  passage,  Irenaeus  says  :  "  God's  Word 
was  God  by  a  necessary  consequence,  for  that  which  is  be- 
gotten from  God  is  God." 

It  has  been  maintained  by  some  modern  writers  that  our 
Lord  is  called  the  Son  of  God  merely  on  account  of  his 
conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  how  repugnant  is  this 
opinion  to   the  faith  of  the  universal  Church    less  than  a 
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century  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles  !  "  Christ 
did  not  for  the  first  time  begin  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  when 
he  was  incarnate  and  made  man,  but  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
always  co-existed  with  the  Father.11 

"  This  faith,"  this  same  Bishop  proceeds  to  affirm,  "  the 
Church,  though  dispersed  through  the  whole  world,  hath 
received  from  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples  ;  neither  do 
the  Churches  which  are  founded  in  Germany  believe  other- 
wise, or  deliver  otherwise  ;  nor  do  those  which  are  in 
Iberia?,  or  among  the  Celts,  or  in  the  East,  or  in  Egypt,  or 
in  Libya,  or  in  the  central  regions  of  the  earth  ;  but  the 
Church,  though  scattered  throughout  the  whole  world,  be- 
lieves these  matters  as  having  one  soul  and  the  same  heart, 
and  she  harmoniously  preaches  and  declares,  and  delivers 
them  as  possessing  only  one  mouth." 

Such  is  the  declaration  of  Irenaeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons, 
himself  being  removed,  as  he  assures  us,  from  the  Apostle 
St.  John  by  only  a  single  intervening  individual ;  for  Irenaeus 
was  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  while  Polycarp  was  the  dis- 
ciple of  the  Apostle  himself.  These  facts  are  thus  stated  by 
Irenaeus : 

"  Polycarp,  also,  who  was  not  only  instructed  by  the 
Apostles,  and  conversed  with  many  of  them,  but  was  like- 
wise made  Bishop  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna,  in  Asia,  this 
Polycarp  always  taught  us  those  things  which  he  had 
learned  from  the  Apostles,  themselves,  which  he  also  de- 
livered to  the  Church,  and  which  alone  are  true.  When 
yet  a  boy,  I  was  with  Polycarp  in  the  lower  Asia.  The 
instructions  of  our  childhood  grow  with  our  growth,  and 
adhere  to  us  most  closely  ;  so  that  I  can  describe  the  very 
spot  in  which  Polycarp  was  wont  to  sit  and  discourse,  and 
his  coming  in  and  his  going  out,  and  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
and  the  figure  of  his  body,  and  the  discourses  which  he 
addressed  to  the  multitude,  and  his  narratives  of  the  con- 
versations which  he  had  with  John,  and  with  others  who 
had  seen  the  Lord  ;  how  he  mentioned  their  particular  ex- 
pressions, and  what  things  he  had  heard  from  them  of 
the  Lord,  and  of  his  miracles,  and  of  his  doctrine  :  all  these 
things  were  told  us  by  Polycarp  in  consistency  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye- 
witnesses of  the  Word  of  life  :   these  things,  then,  through 
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the  mercy  of  God  visiting  me,  I  heard  with  seriousness ;  I 
wrote  them,  not  on  paper,  but  on  my  heart,  and  ever  since, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  I  retain  a  genuine  remembrance 
of  them." 

We  thus  see  from  the  testimony  of  Origen,  Tertullian, 
and  Irenaeus,  the  last  of  whom  was  taught  the  Christian 
faith  by  a  Bishop,  who  had  himself  conversed  with  an 
Apostle,  that  the  declaration  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  con- 
cerning the  person  of  our  Lord,  is  but  the  declaration  of 
the  Church  universal  in  all  preceding  ages  up  to  the  very 
time  of  the  Apostles  themselves :  did  the  testimony,  there- 
fore, of  the  Nicene  fathers,  when  they  assert  that  the  faith, 
which  they  set  forth,  was  ultimately  derived  from  the  Lord 
himself,  through  the  Apostles,  and  handed  down  from  them 
to  their  successors,  need  confirmation,  this  confirmation  is 
the  most  ample  and  satisfactory. 

We  are  then  able  to  perceive  the  sources  whence  the 
articles  contained  in  our  larger  Creed  are  derived  :  not  as 
is  sometimes  most  erroneously  supposed,  from  the  personal 
views,  or  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  members  of 
the  Nicene  Council,  or  of  their  predecessors,  for  they  do 
not  presume  to  present  their  own  opinions  upon  doctrinal 
subjects  ;  but  the  Creed  they  approved  embodies  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Universal  Church  to  the  Christian  verities, 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them,  through  the  Apostles, 
from  our  Lord  himself.  The  substance  of  this  Creed  origi- 
nated then  with  men  who  had  received  their  knowledge 
of  Christianity  from  the  inspired  Apostles  themselves  ;  and 
consequently  the  origin  of  the  Nicene  symbol  is  to  be  refer- 
red to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  inasmuch  as 
it  contains  the  faith  of  such  servants  of  Christ  as  the  martyr 
Polycarp,  who  was  himself  instructed  by  that  disciple  whom 
our  Lord  especially  loved. 

Having  dwelt  so  much  at  length  upon  the  origin  of  our 
larger  Creed,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  say  but  a  few  words  on 
the  origin  of  the  Creed  called  the  Apostles1. 

Two  or  three  facts  will  place  the  early  origin  of  the  Apos- 
tles' Creed  in  the  true  light. 

Rufinus,  a  Presbyter  of  the  church  in  Aquileia,  a  city  of 
ancient  Venice,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth  century,  not 
only  gives  us  the  Creed  itself,  but  he  also  wrote  a  commen- 
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tary  on  it :  a  fact  which  proves  that  the  Creed  was  in  exist 
ence,  and  in  use,  a  long  time  previous  to  his  day. 

"We  have  already  seen  that  several  Creeds  existed  at  a 
much  earlier  period  than  the  age  of  Ilufinus.  Tertullian, 
for  example,  who  flourished  about  the  year  200,  having  left 
us  a  Creed,  which  he  declares  "  had  been  received  as  a  rule 
of  faith  in  the  Church  from  the  beginning  of  the  gospel." 
Irena?us  also,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  furnishing  a 
Creed,  which,  he  says,  "  the  Church  throughout  the  world 
has  received  from  the  Apostles  and  their  disciples  ;"  so  that 
from  such  documentary  evidence  we  may  conclude  that  the 
Creed  called  the  Apostles'  was  also  in  existence  certainly  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century. 

The  remarkable  simplicity  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  is  a 
strong  argument  for  its  great  antiquity.  Both  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  we  have  a  series  of  Creeds  running 
through  a  succession  of  centuries,  and  in  this  series  this 
fact  is  very  apparent:  The  earlier  the  Creed,  the  greater  its 
simplicity  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  as  errors  multiplied,  it 
became  necessary  to  guard  the  truth  by  additional  explana- 
tions. But  of  all  the  Creeds  extant,  none  is  so  simple  in 
its  language  and  structure  as  that  called  the  Apostles'  ;  and 
hence  the  inference,  that  it  must  have  originated  at  a  very 
early  period,  perhaps  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves. 

The  striking  similarity  among  all  the  primitive  Creeds, 
proves  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  original,  and  that 
this  original  must  have  had  a  very  early  existence.  As  we 
write,  we  have  before  us  twenty-four  different  Creeds,  not 
one  of  which  is  older  than  the  fifth  century  ;  and  yet  though 
there  are  so  many,  and  expressive  of  the  faith  of  Churches 
scattered  throughout  the  Christian  world,  they  are  in  doc- 
trine, and  almost  in  language,  strictly  identical.  How  can 
we  account  for  this  similarity,  but  by  allowing  that  they  had 
a  common  origin,  and  this  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was 
in  the  infancy  of  its  progress. 

The  tradition  which  prevailed  in  the  primitive  Church, 
that  the  Creed  was  in  existence  in  the  times  of  the  Apos- 
tles, is  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we  are  endeavoring  to 
determine  the  probable  antiquity  of  this  symbol.  This  tra- 
dition is  embodied  in  a  reputed  Epistle  of  Clement,  Bishop 
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of  Rome,  to  the  Apostle  James  ;  and  were  this  Epistle  gen- 
uine, there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  since  thu  letter  expressly  attributes  it  to 
them  ;  and  certainly  such  a  man  as  the  real  Clement  must 
have  known.  But  as  it  is  now  universally  conceded  that  he 
is  not  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  but  that  it  is  the  production 
of  some  unknown  writer  of  the  third  century,  it  is  only  valu- 
able as  exhibiting  the  opinions  generally  entertained  at  that 
period  concerning  the  Creed.  But  what  is  this  tradition  ? 
"  Christ  being  risen,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  the  Holy 
Ghost  being  sent,  and  the  knowledge  of  tongues  conferred 
on  the  Apostles  as  yet  remaining  together,  every  man  de- 
claring wrhat  he  understood,  they  framed  the  Creed  which 
the  faithful  Church  now  holds,  in  order,  as  they  were  about 
to  depart  from  each  other,  they  might  preach  this  rule  through 
all  nations." 

From  these  several  considerations  we  may  conclude,  that 
our  shorter  Creed  is  the  work,  if  not  indeed  of  the  Apos- 
tles themselves,  certainly  of  Apostolical  men,  that  is,  of  men 
who  had  conversed  with  the  Apostles  ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore safely  rest  in  the  opinion  concerning  it  expressed  by 
the  celebrated  Calvin  :  "  The  ancient  writers  ascribe  the 
Creed  to  the  Apostles,  either  from  a  belief  that  it  was  writ- 
ten and  published  by  their  common  concurrence,  or  from 
an  opinion  that  this  compendium,  being  faithfully  collected 
from  the  doctrines  delivered  by  them,  was  worthy  of  being 
sanctioned  by  such  a  title  ;  and  whoever  was  its  author,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  publicly  and  universally  re- 
ceived, as  a  confession  of  faith,  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
Church,  and  even  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  it  was  composed  by  any  private  individual, 
since  from  time  immemorial  it  has  evidently  been  esteemed 
as  of  sacred  authority  by  all  the  pious." 

The  Creed  called  the  Apostles',  the  Creed  called  the  Ni- 
cene,  and  the  other  Primitive  Creeds,  are  evidently  amplifi- 
cations of  the  baptismal  formula  given  by  our  Lord  to  his 
Apostles,  "  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  for  each  early  Creed  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the 
fi>st  teaching  us  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  hath 
made  us  and  all  the  world ;  the  next,  in  God  the  Son,  who 
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hath  redeemed  us  and  all  the  world  ;  and  the  last,  in  God 
the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifies  us  and  all  the  people  of  God. 

Our  blessed  Lord  had  said,  "  He  that  believeth  and  is 
baptized,  shall  be  saved  ;"  and  in  the  baptism  of  the  Ethio- 
pian Eunuch  by  Philip  the  deacon,  we  perceive  that  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  was,  at  this  early  period  of  the  Christian 
Church,  required  of  candidates  for  this  holy  sacrament.  "  As 
they  went  on  their  way  they  came  unto  a  certain  water  ;  and 
the  Eunuch  said,  See,  here  is  water  ;  what  doth  hinder  me 
to  be  baptized  ?  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all 
thine  heart  thou  mayest  ;  and  he  answered  and  said,  J  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God;  and  he  com- 
manded the  chariot  to  stand  still ;  and  they  went  down  both 
into  the  water,  both  Philip  and  the  Eunuch  ;  and  he  bap- 
tized him  ;"  doubtless  using  the  identical  words  which  our 
Saviour  had  prescribed  to  be  employed  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  initiatory  sacrament.  Here,  then,  is  the  tri- 
partite formula,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  profession  of 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  the  fragment  at  least  of  a  Creed  ; 
and  hence,  beyond  all  question,  we  also  have  before  us  the 
vestiges  of  the  "  custom  observed"  in  the  time  of  Rufinus, 
which  he  calls  "  ancient,"  and  which  he  thus  describes  : 
"  They  who  are  about  to  receive  the  grace  of  baptism,  pub- 
licly repeat  the  Symbol  in  the  hearing  of  the  faithful."  Am- 
brose, Bishop  of  Milan,  of  the  same  century  with  Rufinus, 
furnishes  us  with  a  more  minute  description  of  this  "  ancient 
custom  observed"  so  universally  at  that  time.  "  Thou  wast 
asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty/ 
Thou  saidst,  /  do  believe  ;  and  thou  wast  immersed,  that  is, 
thou  wast  buried.  Again,  thou  wast  asked,  Dost  thou  be- 
lieve in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  cross?  Thou 
saidst,  /  do  believe  ;  and  thou  wast  buried  with  Christ.  The 
third  time  thou  wast  asked,  Dost  thou  believe  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  Thou  saidst,  /  do  believe  ;  and  the  third  time  thou 
wast  immersed,  that  thy  trine  confession  might  absolve  thee 
from  the  many  falls  of  thy  former  life  ;"  Ambrose  thus  dis- 
closing the  "  trine  confession,"  or  a  Creed  of  three  parts, 
corresponding  in  these  respects  both  to  the  Apostxes'  Creed, 
and  also  to  the  threefold  division  of  our  Saviour's  words,  when 
he  commanded  his  ministers  to  "  baptize  all  nations  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 
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We  will  now  quote  a  single  passage  from  Tertullian,  and 
then,  it  seems  to  us,  we  shall  have  fully  opened  to  our  view 
the  very  fountain  head  whence  the  Creed  had  its  beginning. 
Speaking  of  baptism,  this  early  father  thus  testifies  :  "  We 
are  then  thrice  merged  ;  answering  something  more  than  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel."  These  words  de- 
serve to  be  pondered.  "Answering  something  more  than  was 
appointed  by  the  Lord :"  amplius  aliquid  respondentes  quam 
Dominus  in  evangelio  determinavit.  "  Answering  some- 
thing that  was  appointed  by  the  Lord."  Candidates  for 
baptism  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  200,  answered  something 
which  he  had  appointed  ;  were  required  to  make  responsions 
of  his  appointment.  What  were  these  ?  What,  but  the 
very  answers  to  the  inquiries  addressed  to  the  candidates, 
which  we  have  just  seen  in  the  writings  of  Ambrose  ?  Our 
Lord  appointed  answers  to  be  returned  by  candidates  for 
baptism ;  and  these  answers  constituted  the  outline,  the 
frame-work  of  the  Creed  :  this  frame-work,  when  filled  up 
by  additional  particulars  relating  to  each  person  of  the  sa- 
cred Trinity,  constituted  the  Creed  itself;  for  we  must  not 
fail  to  notice  that  Tertullian  here  assures  us,  that  believers 
answered,  at  their  baptism,  not  only  the  words  the  Lord 
had  appointed,  but  likewise  "  something  more  ;"  something 
in  the  way  of  enlargement ;  just  the  enlargement  which  the 
Creed  presents  ;  inasmuch  as  we  are  told  by  Rufinus,  that 
all  "  who  were  about  to  receive  the  grace  of  baptism  re- 
peated the  Symbol  in  the  hearing  of  the  faithful."  The 
Creed,  then,  is  but  an  amplification  of  the  formula  our  Lord 
commanded  to  be  used  in  baptism  ;  and  in  its  frame-work, 
at  least,  is  co-existent  with  the  earliest  administration  of  this 
holy  sacrament. 

II.  Having  thus  ascertained  the  sources  whence  our 
Creeds  are  derived,  we  will  now  mention  some  of  the  im- 
portant PURPOSES  WHICH  THESE  CREEDS  SUBSERVE  IN  THE 
CHURCH   OF  CHRIST. 

The  Creeds,  into  the  origin  of  which  we  have  been  ex- 
amining, were,  as  we  have  seen,  at  first  repeated  by  believ- 
ers at  the  time  of  their  baptism  ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  the  custom  of  publicly  reciting  them  whenever  di- 
vine service  was  performed,  was  introduced  b)^  the  Bishop 

2* 
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of  Antioch  :  others  soon  saw  the  utility  of  this  practice,  and 
hence  it  was  speedily  adopted  by  all  the  churches. 

1.  The  first  purpose  these  primitive  Creeds  subserve  is 
this  :  they  show  in  what  way  the  various  subjects  con- 
tained in  them  were  understood  by  men  who  had  conversed 
with  the  Apostles,  and  with  others  who  had  seen  the  Lord  ; 
and  consequently  exhibit  the  faith  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  its  earliest  and  purest  state.  This  faith  could  not,  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  have  changed  from  the  faith 
of  the  Apostles  themselves  ;  for  Dr.  Priestly  justly  remarks  : 
"  Their  immediate  disciples  would  receive  and  maintain  the 
same  doctrine  that  they  held,  and  it  must  have  been  some 
time  before  any  other  could  have  been  introduced,  and  have 
spread  to  any  extent ;  and  especially  before  it  could  have 
become  the  prevailing  opinion  ;"  therefore  upon  these 
Creeds  we  may  confidently  rely  as  formularies  truly  em- 
bodying the  faith  at  the  first  "  delivered  to  the  saints  ;"  tho 
faith  concerning  the  Trinity  of  persons  in  one  Godhead  ; 
the  person  and  offices  of  the  incarnate  Son  of  the  Father  ; 
his  second  advent;  a  material  resurrection  andafuture  judg- 
ment ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  nature  and  office  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ;  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
the  design  of  baptism  ;  and  the  means  of  forgiveness  and 
everlasting  life. 

2.  By  these  summaries  of  revealed  truth,  moreover,  the 
objects  of  faith  can  be  easily  comprehended  by  the  mind, 
engraven  upon  the  memory,  and  impressed  upon  the  heart  ; 
so  that  these  Creeds  are  admirably  adapted  to  our  mental 
and  moral  capacity  ;  for  they  enable  us  to  embrace  in  a  brief 
space,  the  whole  system  of  truth  God  has  been  pleased  to 
disclose  to  this  sinful  and  wretched  world.  It  was  in  this 
light  that  this  subject  was  seen  by  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, in  the  fourth  century.  "  To  the  end,  that  no  soul  should 
perish  in  ignorance,  we  comprehend  the  whole  substance  of 
the  faith  in  a  few  sentences.  As  a  seed  of  mustard  embraces 
many  branches  in  a  small  grain,  so  this  Creed  encloses,  as  in 
its  bosom,  all  the  knowledge  of  piety  contained  both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  Testaments." 

3.  But  these  Creeds  serve  still  another  very  valuable  pur- 
pose :  they  are  bulwarks  against  the  invasion  of  error  ;  for 
they  are   standards   by  which  we   can    try  the   truth   or  the 
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falsehood  of  opinions  which  are  successively  pressed  upon 
us  for  our  adoption.     If  these  opinions,  whether  in  the  form 
of  Decrees,   Creeds,  Confessions,    Platforms,  or  judgments 
of  individuals,  be  contrary  to  these   Primitive    Symbols,  we 
may  conclude   they  are    erroneous.*     Not  that  these  early 
Creeds,  in  themselves,  make  an  opinion  either  true  or  false, 
but  since  they  are  witnesses  to   what  was  received  as  re- 
vealed truth  in  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  Apos- 
tles, their   testimony  must   be   regarded   as   infallible.     The 
holy  Scriptures  are  indeed  the  only  authority  in  matters  of 
faith,  but  these  Apostolical  Creeds  are  invaluable  witnesses 
to  what  was  the  faith  published  to  the  world  by  men  who 
were  themselves  taught  the   gospel  by  those  who   had  re- 
ceived the   personal  instructions  of  our  Lord   and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  what  was  exclusively  the  true  faith  then, 
cannot  but  be  exclusively,  so  far  as  these  Creeds  compre- 
hend the  Scripture  doctrine,  the  true   faith  now.     "Every 
descent,"  remarks  Tertullian  most  truly,  "must  necessarily 
deduce  itself  from  its  first  original.     If  these  things  are  true, 
it  is  plain,  that  every  doctrine  which  these  Apostolical,  these 
original  and  mother  Churches,  held  as  analogous  to  the  rule 
of  faith,  is  to  be  owned  as  true,  and  as  containing,  without 
doubt,  what  the  Churches  received  from  the  Apostles,  the 
Apostles   from    Christ,  and   Christ   from  God  ;   but   that  all 
other  doctrine  is  to  be  looked   upon   as   false,  and  no  ways 

*  The  decision  of  the  Church  of  Rome  concerning  the  Nicene  Creed  is 
remarkable.  In  the  year  1546,  the  Council  of  Trent  passed  this  decree  : 
"  The  Synod  determines  to  set  forth,  in  the  first  place  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  following  the  examples  of  the  Fathers  in  this  matter,  who  were  wont 
to  place  this  in  the  beginning  of  their  actions,  as  a  shield  against  all  heresies  ; 
wherefore  it  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  symbol  of  the  faith,  which  the 
holy  Roman  Church  uses,  as  that  first  principle,  in  which  all,  who  profess 
the  faith  of  Christ,  necessarily  believe,  and  the  firm  and  only  foundation, 
against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  in  the  very  words  in  which 
it  is  read  in  all  the  churches."  But,  if  the  Nicene  Creed  is  "  the  only  foun- 
dation" of  the  faith,  the  ''shield  against  all  heresies,"  and  all  this  the  Tri- 
dentine  fathers  declare  this  Creed  to  be,  with  what  consistency  is  the  creed 
of  Pius  the  IV.,  which  was  set  forth  in  the  year  1564,  and  is  now  professed 
by  every  member  of  "  the  Roman  Church,"  but  which  contains  doctrines 
never  in  any  former  creed,  made  an  additional  and  a  different  foundation  ? 
Moreover,  if  the  Confession  of  Faith,  expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed  be  th# 
only  foundation,  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  has  decreed  that  it  is,  how  can  St.  Peter  be  this  only 
foundation  7 
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savoring  of  those  truths  which  have  been  delivered  by  the 
Churches,  and  the  Apostles,  and  God." 

4.  As  fixed  and  undeviating  centres  of  doctrinal  vnion, 
the  Creeds  might  be  rendered  most  eminently  useful.  In- 
deed, it  was  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  "  the 
unity  of  the  faith,"  that  these  primitive  symbols  were  origi- 
nally framed  ;  and  when  they  shall  once  more  be  permitted 
to  subserve  their  destined  purpose,  repulsive  divisions  and 
hostile  discussions  among  Christians  will  greatly  diminish, 
if  not  altogether  cease  ;  for  believers  in  the  Son  of  God 
would  again  be,  as  they  were  of  old,  "  of  one  heart  and  of 
one  soul."  This  original  unity  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  has 
been  sadly  disturbed  and  broken  by  the  subsequent  intro- 
duction of  other  so-called  standards  of  revealed  truth,  which 
are  as  unnecessary  and  as  pernicious  in  the  Church,  as  the 
establishment  of  another  sun  would  be  in  our  planetary 
system.  Such  a  rival  body  would  obscure  the  radiance  of 
the  legitimate  luminary,  and  distract  and  obstruct  the  mo- 
tions of  the  attendant  planets.  Similar  effects  have  arisen 
from  the  adoption  of  other  Creeds  than  those,  which  were 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  constituted  the  centres  and 
keepers  of  the  true  faith  ;  their  unerring  light  has  been  ob- 
scured, the  primitive  unity  has  been  discarded,  the  body  of 
"  Christ  is  divided,"  and  the  spontaneous  yearnings  of  re- 
newed hearts  after  sympathy  and  fellowship,  have  given 
place  to  mutal  alienation,  dislike,  and  contention.  When 
the  Christian  revelation  had  been  completed  for  fifteen  cen- 
turies, the  Church  of  Rome  presumed  to  add  to  the  original 
symbols  some  dozen  articles,  which  are  not  only  repugnant 
to  the  canonical  Scriptures,  but  were  utterly  unknown  in 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Gospel  ;  thus  foisting  into  the 
Christian  Church  extraneous  and  strange  materials,  which 
inevitably  produce  confusion,  discord,  and  every  evil  work. 
This  bad  example  has  been  too  extensively  imitated  by 
other  bodies  of  Christians,  till,  were  it  not  for  the  uncor- 
rupted  branches  of  the  true  Catholic  Church,  still  sustain- 
ing and  extending  themselves  from  the  primitive  stock 
planted  in  England,  in  those  early  days  when  the  faith  of 
Christendom  was  every  where  pure,  we  see  not  but  that  in 
Europe  and  America,  the  doctrinal  unity  of  the  Primitive 
Church  would  cease  to  exist,   save  as  a  record   of  remote 
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history.  It  is  true,  we  have  our  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  but 
we  have  them  not  so  much  from  choice,  as  from  necessity ; 
we  have  them  as  an  invaded  country  has  its  fortresses  and 
towers,  as  means  of  defence  and  protection.  When  Rome 
will  spike  her  cannon,  we  will  demolish  our  bulwarks : 
when  she  will  renounce  her  Tridentine  Decrees  and  her 
novel  and  anathematizing  Creeds,  it  will  no  longer  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  protest  against  her  anti-christian  errors  and 
usurpations.  But  this  lamentable  and  desolating  state  of 
things  does  not  change  the  purpose  for  which  the  early 
Creeds  were  formed,  but  only  renders  the  necessity  of  car- 
rying out  this  conservative  design  the  more  conspicuous 
and  urgent.  We  hear  much  said  of  Christian  unity,  and 
yet  we  cannot  discover  how  this  most  desirable  blessing  is 
ever  to  be  realized,  till,  "  through  the  mighty  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  all  the  deserters  shall  renounce  all  modern  in- 
ventions, and  return  heartily  and  without  reserve  to  the  pri- 
mitive platform. 

5.  But  especially  is  the  public  repetition  of  these  primi- 
tive Creeds  a  very  important  religious  act ;  for  this  repeti- 
tion is  an  act  of  faith  in  the  Father  who  created,  in  the  Son 
who  redeemed,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  who  sanctifies  us. 
In  this  light,  the  place  the  Creeds  occupy  in  our  devotional 
services,  is  not  unworthy  of  attention. 

The  repetition  of  the  Creeds  follows  the  reading  of  the 
Scripture  lessons,  in  which  is  exhibited  what  God  has  done 
for  the  salvation  of  our  souls,  through  the  gift  of  his  Son, 
and  the  mission  of  his  Holy  Spirit ;  all  important  is  it,  then, 
that  we  declare  our  faith  in  what  he  has  revealed  in  his  holy 
word,  since,  without  faith,  the  word  of  God  cannot  profit  us. 

The  rehearsal  of  the  Creeds  precedes  the  oblation  of  our 
prayers.  But  "  he  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe  that  he 
is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them  who  diligently  seek 
him  ;"  and  "  how  shall  we  call  on  him  in  whom  we  have 
not  believed  ?"  "  Faith,"  saith  Augustine,  "  is  the  fountain 
of  prayer;"  how  necessary  then,  that  we  excite  our  souls  to 
the  liveliest  exercise  of  faith,  when  we  are  about  to  call 
upon  God  the  Father,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Son, 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ! 

To  what  resistless  conclusion  are  we  conducted  by  the 
facts  now  before  us  ?    What  but   this  :    We  are   bound   by 
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THE  DEFERENCE  OUR.  REASON  REQUIRES  US  EVER  TO  PAY 
TO  VALID  EVIDENCE,  TO  RECEIVE  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE 
EARLY     CHURCHES,     AND     TO     ABIDE     STEADFASTLY     BY     IT. 

Primitive  testimony,  written,  but  not  oral,  primitive  writ- 
ten testimony,  this  is  the  adamantine  rock  on  which  we 
must  take  our  immovable  position  ;  the  only  position  which 
will  save  us,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  changeful  errors 
of  a  proud  and  unguided  individual  judgment;  and  on  the 
other,  from  the  iron  yoke  of  a  pretended  infallibility,  which 
claims  for  itself  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  determining  and 
prescribing,  even  though  in  opposition  to  primitive  testimony, 
and  at  this  late  period  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
what  are  the  doctrines  which  all  must  admit,  or  be  bound 
by  a  chain  of  excommunication  in  this  world,  and  suffer  the 
pains  of  the  second  death  in  the  future  life  ! 

We  should  then  receive  the  testimony  which  the  early 
Creeds  embody  :  should  hold  fast  these  forms  of  sound 
words,  which  God  in  his  merciful  providence  has  delivered 
us  :  hold  them  fast,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  diverse  doctrinal 
standards  of  subsequent  invention  :  hold  them  fast  in  faith 
and  in  love  :  believe  them  firmly,  love  them  fervently,  spread 
them  widely,  continue  grounded  and  settled  in  the  faith 
they  teach,  and  be  not  carried  away  by  every  wind  of  novel 
doctrine  and  metaphysical  subtlety  :  for  in  the  Creeds  of  the 
early  and  testifying  Church,  we  know,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
fallible evidence,  not  only  Whom,  but  also  what  we  are  to 
believe.  As  we  are  required,  we  should  "  contend  earnestly 
for  the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints  :"  delivered  once, 
and  no  more  ;  delivered  once  for  all,  and  consequently  in- 
capable of  either  addition  or  diminution,  of  either  change 
or  development ;  but  for  ever  precisely  the  same  faith,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  that  it  was  when  first  delivered.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  what  religious  faith  we  embrace. 
A  correct  faith  is  vitally  connected  with  a  correct  practice. 
Our  religious  faith  is  the  basis  of  our  religious  principles  ; 
and  our  lives  will  never  be  better  than  the  maxims  we  adopt. 
A  correct  faith  is  also  essentially  associated  with  the  divine 
life  in  our  souls,  and  with  our  victory  over  this  sinful 
world.  "  Whatsoever  is  born  of  God  overcometh  the 
world  ;  and  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world, 
even  our  faith.     Who   is  he   that  overcometh   the  world, 
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but  he  that  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  "  But 
above  all,  we  should  take  care  that  our  hearts  accompany 
our  lips  whenever  we  repeat  these  primitive  standards  of 
faith;  since  it  is  only  "  with  the  heart  that  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness.  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved,'''' 


APOSTLES'   CREED. 

I  BELIEVE  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  MaKer  of 
heaven  and  earth  : 

And  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our  Lord  ;  Who  was 
conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary; 
Suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  Was  crucified,  dead,  and 
buried  ;  He  descended  into  hell ;  The  third  day  he  rose 
from  the  dead ;  He  ascended  into  heaven,  And  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty  ;  From  thence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost;  The  holy  Catholic  Church, 
The  Communion  of  Saints  ;  The  Forgiveness  of  sins  ;  The 
Resurrection  of  the  body  ;  And  the  Life  everlasting.  Anion 


NICENE   CREED. 

I  BELIEVE  in  one  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  And  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible : 

.And  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  Begotten  of  his  Father  before  all  worlds  ;  God  of 
God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of  very  God,  Begotten,  not 
made,  Being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  ;  By  whom 
all  things  were  made  ;  Who,  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salva- 
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tion,  came  down  from  heaven,  And  was  incarnate  by  th 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  And  was  made  man,  And. 
was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate.  He  suffered 
and  was  buried  ;  And  the  third  day  he  rose  again,  according 
to  the  Scriptures  ;  And  ascended  into  heaven,  And  sittethon 
the  right  hand  of  the  Father.  And  he  shall  come  again 
with  glory  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  Whose 
kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of 
Life,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  Who 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is  worshipped  and 
glorified,  Who  spake  by  the  prophets.  And  I  believe  one 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  I  acknowledge  one  Bap- 
tism for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  And  I  look  for  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  and  the  Life  of  the  world  to  come.     Amen 
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O  LORD,  WHO  HAST  TAUGHT  US  THAT  ALL  OUR  DOINGS  WITH- 
OUT CHARITY  ARE  NOTHING  WORTH  :  ffETCH  THY  HoLY  GHOST,  AND 
POUR  INTO  OUR  HEARTS  THAT  MOST  EXCELLENT  GIFT  OF  CHARITY, 
THE  VERY  BONO  OF  PEACE,  AND  OF  ALL  VIRTUES  ;  WITHOUT  WHICH, 
WHOSOEVER  LIVETH  IS  COUNTED  DEAD  BEFORE  THEE  .*  GRANT  THIS 
FOR  THINE  ONLY  SON  JESUS  CHRIST'S  SAKE.      AMEN. 
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THE   CHURCH, 


SAFEGUARD  AGAINST  MODERN-SELFISHNESS. 


We  are  being  continually  called  upon  now-a-days  to  exercise  the 
most  blessed  privilege  and  highest  happiness,  which  falls  to  us  as 
sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven, — self-denial  for  Christ's  sake. 
We  are  continually  having  put  before  us  the  cause  of  the  grow- 
ing population  of  this  but  half-Christian  country,  the  generation 
who  are  now  rising  up  about  us,  and  who  are  to  hand  forward  the 
Memory  of  Christ,  and  witness  to  His  Gospel,  and  pass  on  His 
Cross  to  others  in  new  Churches  and  upon  new  Altars,  when  we 
have  been  drawn  into  the  inner  world  by  the  quiet  hand  of  death. 
Now,  I  am  anxious  you  should  not  be  taken  by  surprise  when 
such  occasions  come,  that  you  should,  while  at  your  leisure,  have 
taken  some  account  of  the  claims  at  such  times  brought  before 
you,  the  claims  of  those  vast  multitudes  in  our  country,  among 
whom  the  Church  is  still  to  be  set  up,  multitudes  too  often  law- 
less and  disturbed,  because  not  enough  beneath  the  Church's 
hand,  but  who  are  our  brethren  and  our  countrymen,  with  like 
cares  and  sorrows,  like  need  of  Sacraments,  and  Priests,  and 
Churches,  like  souls  to  save.  By  being  prepared  with  great  and 
anxious  thought  on  this  subject,  the  suddenness  or  frequency  of 
the  claim  will  be  less  likely  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  largeness 
of  your  self-denial.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  these  few  pages,  to 
lay  before  you  in  the  general  the  claims  of  our  Church  Institutions, 
when  brought  before  you  by  authority  and  in  a  Church  way,  how 
urgent  they  are,  why  you  should  be  called  upon  in  the  matter,  and 
how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  for  you  to  be  able  to  put  trust  in  God, 
and  make  sacrifices  for  Christ's  sake.    For  this  purpose  it  may 
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be  well  to  consider,  how  we  are  placed  in  this  world,  how  we  are 
connected  with  our  neighbours,  how  the  Church  brings  us  close 
to  Christ,  as  being  our  spiritual  mother,  and  what  Christ  expects 
us  to  do  for  His  Church  in  return  for  all  the  great  things  she  has 
done  for  us,  and  how  that  Church  is  now  to  one  and  all  of  us,  a 
refuge  from  modern  selfishness. 

Different  persons,  different  stations  in  life,  different  circum- 
stances, tempers,  and  affections,  are  all  liable  to  different  sins.  A 
rich  man,  for  example,  is  tempted  to  be  proud  and  careless  about 
his  soul :  a  poor  man,  to  be  discontented,  and  envious  of  those 
who  are  above  him.  So  prosperity,  which  ought  to  make  a  man 
thankful,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  God  at  every  turn,  often  makes 
him  forget  God  altogether ;  and  affliction,  which  ought  to  soften 
the  heart,  seeing  it  is  the  pressure  of  the  Cross,  sometimes  har- 
dens it ;  and  hard  beyond  all  hope  is  that  heart  whose  fountains 
have  been  stopped  by  affliction  and  adversity.  But  there  is  one 
sin  which  besets  all  people,  rich  and  poor,  prosperous  and  afflict- 
ed, learned  and  ignorant ;  one  which  clings  to  all  persons,  cold- 
hearted  men,  or  men  of  quick  feelings ;  though  of  course  not  in 
like  manner,  nor  in  an  equal  degree.  A  sin  it  is  which  begins  in 
their  childhood,  makes  them  disliked  and  unhappy,  grows  with 
their  growth,  stands  in  the  way  of  every  good  feeling,  and  makes 
many  fall  short  of  heaven.  This  is  selfishness  :  a  habit  of  looking 
at  ourselves,  thinking  of  ourselves,  acting  for  ourselves  in  every 
thing,  rather  than  for  others,  even  our  friends  and  neighbours :  a 
dislike  to  put  ourselves  out  of  the  way  to  do  them  good,  to  sacrifice 
our  own  pleasure  and  comfort  for  their  sake.  But  more  than  this, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  considering  what  we  are,  we  are  selfish 
towards  God.  Though  all  we  have,  health  and  life,  and  the 
strength  of  youth  and  cheerful  spirits,  food  and  clothing,  the  blue 
heaven  and  the  green  earth,  and  the  year  with  its  seasons  and  its 
harvests,  are  from  Him  and  are  His,  yet  we  grudge  to  give  Him 
back  the  slightest  portion  of  that  which  He  has  given  us.  Though 
our  three  thousand  sheep*  and  a  thousand  goats  were  safe  and 
none  missing  all  the  while  they  were  in  the  open  fields,  though 
God's  Providence  hath  been,  like  David's  men,  a  wall  unto  our 
fortunes  both  by  night  and  day,  and  though  the  Church  come  un- 
to us  in  a  good  day  for  the  portion  of  God  and  of  the  poor,  yet,  like 
Nabal,  the  man  of  Maon,  whose  possessions  were  in  Carmel,  our 

*  1  Sara.  xxr. 
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hearts  are  cold  towards  God  in  the  midst  of  our  merriment,  and  at 
the  sound  of  giving-,  die  within  us  like  a  stone.  We  lay  out 
money,  we  make  sacrifices,  we  are  uneasy,  we  run  risks,  we  rise 
early  and  take  late  rest,  and  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness,  in  order 
to  make  ourselves  rich  in  this  life,  to  get  on  in  the  world,  to  be 
above  our  neighbours,  and  to  be  thought  well  of.  Or,  if  our  am- 
bition lies  another  way,  to  be  wise  and  learned,  a  thing  in  the 
world's  sight  more  high  and  pure,  and  yet  all  the  while  as  selfish 
and  as  httle  worth  as  the  other,  apart  from  Christ,  still  there  is  no 
sacrifice  we  will  not  make,  no  hardship  we  will  not  endure.  We 
will  practise  mortification  and  self-denial  for  learning's  sake,  but 
not  for  Christ's.  We  will  abstain  from  joys,  and  pleasures,  and 
company,  and  numberless  indulgences,  and  put  restraint  even  on 
our  loves,  when  ambition  calls,  but  not  at  the  bidding  of  the 
Church.  We  will  neglect  our  health  and  rest,  and  become  worn 
and  pale,  and  weary,  and  weak,  to  gain  earthly  wisdom  and  power 
of  intellect,  and  shorten  our  lives  to  leave  our  names  among  pos- 
terity lifted  some  very  little,  it  may  be,  above  the  obscurity  of  the 
unnumbered  dead.  But  to  smooth  down  the  severity  of  discipline, 
to  have  an  easy  Lent,  or  go  softly  through  a  fast,  we  are  ready  to 
talk  of  our  health,  and  habits,  and  way  of  living,  and  the  hardness 
of  our  duty,  and  the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and,  in  a  light  way,  of 
the  mercy  of  our  God.  We  are  strong  to  do  all  things  for  our- 
selves, our  own  ambition  strengthening  us.  We  are  weak  for 
Christ,  even  though  He  be  ready  to  give  us  strength.  It  seems 
quite  natural  to  us  that  we  should  take  all  this  pains  for  worldly 
good,  because  we  see  and  feel  that  it  is  good  ;  we  see  how  it  does 
us  good,  we  see  that  others  think  it  good,  and  think  good  ourselves 
of  those  who  have  it.  We  certainly  have  great  faith  in  the  world. 
Would  we  had  as  great  faith  in  Christ !  We  make  bold  enter- 
prises and  run  wonderful  chances,  but  then  we  see  it  comes  back 
to  us  again.  But  we  do  not  see  our  own  souls.  We  do  not  see 
how  the  seeds  of  Heaven  are  putting  forth  within  them,  or  whether 
they  are  dead  or  dying,  or  at  the  least  unshapely  and  unhealthy. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  prayers  of  those  to  whom  we  give  alms 
are  doing  us  good,  on  high  in  Heaven,  or  in  the  depth  of  our  own 
souls.  We  give  our  money  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  we  do 
not  see  it  come  back  again  ;  and  why!  Because  it  comes  back  in 
spiritual  riches,  and  spiritual  things  can  only  be  spiritually  dis- 
cerned.   Therefore,  because  we  have  little  or  no  faith  we  are  very 
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much  dissatisfied  about  it ;  and  give  away  as  little  in  charity  as 
we  possibly  can.  We  are  selfish  towards  God.  The  prayers  of 
the  poor  on  our  behalf,  we  do  not  see  them.  Like  all  good  things, 
they  are  invisible.  Who  sees  the  clouds  rise  from  the  earth,  that 
are  afterwards  to  fall  in  summer  showers  1  The  Sun  of  righteous- 
ness lias  ridden  up  on  high  into  the  middle  heavens,  and  by  a  sweet 
compulson  draws  thither  to  Himself  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints. 
Day  and  night  the  steam  and  odour  go  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  gathered  up  by  Angels  into  precious  clouds,*  and  falls  in  dews 
and  showers  of  grateful  freshness,  oftentimes  on  fields  far  away 
from  those  whence  it  first  ascended.  Why,  then,  are  our  affec- 
tions set  on  things  we  see  ?  Who  remembers  to  have  seen  an 
Angel]  Who  has  seen  the  Spouse  of  Christ  in  her  marriage 
jewels  1  Who  has  seen  the  Dead  when  once  they  went  away  ? 
We  only  linger  about  their  green  graves.  The  best  thing  we  of 
earth  can  see,  is  but  the  outside  of  Heaven,  and  that  far  off.  If 
our  hopes  and  fears,  our  joys  and  wishes  and  feelings,  are  not  set, 
and  set  steadfastly,  on  things  we  have  not  seen  but  shall  see  one 
day,  if  we  are  not  waiting  and  trembling  for  their  desirable  mani- 
festation at  the  last,  we  Christians  are  of  all  men  in  the  world  the 
most  beguiled  and  miserable.  We  are  like  the  forlorn  and  poor 
of  this  life,  who  fall  asleep  from  weariness  and  crying,  and  then 
dream  bright  things  and  golden  fortunes  all  night  long,  and  awake 
doubly  wretched  in  the  morning  to  their  real  and  substantial 
misery.  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  but  temporal  that  we  see  them ;  and  the  things 
which  are  not  seen  are  eternal,  and  it  is  their  eternity  which  hides 
them  from  our  view. 

There  is  nothing  we  dislike  so  much  in  other  people  as  selfish- 
ness ;  and,  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  there  is  nothing  to 
which  we  ourselves  are  more  liable.  Every  body  will  acknow- 
ledge this  ;  so  I  will  not  waste  time  in  proving  it,  nor  in  showing, 
what  must  be  obvious,  how  it  keeps  us  back  in  our  way  to  Heaven, 
and  does  us  all  manner  of  harm  here  as  well  as  hereafter,  on  earth 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Let  us  rather  look  at  what  God  has  done 
for  us,  and  how  He  has  placed  us,  so  as  to  protect  us  from  this 
miserable  sin. 

We  are  not  set  down  in  the  world  by  ourselves.  We  cannot 
•xiove  about  independent  of  our  neighbour.    We  cannot  live  alone. 

*  Rev.  v.  a. 
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We  cannot  love  ourselves,  except  as  We  are  reflected  in  the  love 
of  others.  We  do  not  like  to  think  of  dying  alone.  Our  peace 
and  health  and  happiness,  all  depend  upon  our  neighbour.  They 
are  more  in  his  power  than  they  are  in  our  own.  We  see  this  in 
many  ways.  Our  neighbour  can  vex  and  annoy  us  every  day  : 
he  can  stand  in  the  way  of  our  getting  on  :  he  can  say  illnatured 
things  of  us  ;  and,  in  a  word,  if  he  chooses  to  act  wickedly  and 
maliciously  towards  us,  he  can  make  the  world  very  wretched  and 
miserable  to  us.  Nay  more  than  this,  we  cannot  even  keep  our 
60uls  safe  from  the  harm  which  our  neighbour  may  do  them.  Our 
very  souls  are  put  in  one  another's  power.  He  may  do  harm  to 
us  by  not  praying  for  us,  by  setting  an  evil  example  to  our  child- 
ren, by  frightening  us  from  confessing  Christ  bravely  and  openly 
before  men  and  the  like.  His  sin  may  hinder  many  a  blessing 
which  would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  city  or  parish  where  he 
dwells.  Thus  do  all  we  can  to  keep  to  ourselves  and  by  ourselves, 
and  to  get  to  Heaven  of  ourselves  and  alone,  it  is  impossible. — 
God  has  so  mixed  us  up  with  our  neighbours,  He  has  so  entan- 
gled our  concerns  with  their  concerns,  that  we  cannot  act  and  feel 
alone.  Thus  selfishness  is  made  difficult  by  the  law  of  the  world, 
and  by  God's  arrangement  of  it.  He  has  so  ordered  the  world  that 
our  natural  conscience  might  tell  us  how  unnatural  selfishness 
was ;  and  not  the  world  only,  for  this  is  the  point  I  have  been  all 
along  bringing  you  to,  but  He  has  put  down  among  us  the  Church 
of  Christ  to  help  us  in  this  very  thing,  to  be  a  refuge  to  us  from 
our  own  selfishness,  to  be  a  protection  to  us  against  the  selfishness 
of  others,  to  destroy  selfishness  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other. 

This  is  a  most  wonderful  blessing  if  we  only  thought  about  it 
seriously,  and  like  earnest  men.  Now  look  at  the  Prayer  Book 
and  the  common  service  of  the  Church,  how  little  there  is  in  it 
about  ourselves.  It  is  like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  only  prayer 
which  Christ  Himself  taught  us  to  use,  and  which  is  in  the  plural 
number  throughout.  For  example  :  what  matter,  so  we  might 
say,  does  it  make  to  us  at  this  distance  and  in  our  humble  stations, 
whether  our  chief  Magistrate,  and  others  in  authority,  are  religi- 
ous or  not  ?  It  is  not  likely,  so  we  think  when  we  think  selfishly, 
it  is  not  likely  they  could  do  us  much  harm,  or  interfere  with  our 
being  religious.  Yet  the  Church  makes  us  pray  for  them  twice 
in  the  Morning  Prayer,  once  in  the  Litany,  once  when  there  is 
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the  Holy  Communion  ;  and  twice  in  the  Evening  Prayer.  So  at 
the  least  the  Church  makes  us  pray  four  times  a  day  for  them, 
which  we  might  never  have  thought  of  doing  ourselves.  This  is 
one  way  in  which  the  Church  prevents  our  being  selfish  in  our 
prayers  ;  because  to  the  Church  at  large  it  is  a  matter  of  immense 
importance  that  those  who  bear  rule  should  be  religious,  and  have 
religious  people  about  them.  So  in  our  private  prayers,  we  might 
never  have  thought  of  praying  for  those  who  are  over  us  in  authori- 
ty, perhaps  not  even  for  our  fathers,  the  Bishops.  We  should  often 
have  neglected  the  sick  and  afflicted,  in  far  off  countries  as  well 
as  at  home  :  prisoners,  captives,  travellers,  young  children  and 
the  like.  We  should  not  have  given  up  so  much  of  our  time  to 
praising  God  in  psalms,  as  we  do  in  Church.  Thus  the  Church 
is  continually  leading  our  thoughts  to  any  body  rather  than  our- 
selves. She  is  continually  trying  to  make  us  unselfish.  Indeed 
the  whole  of  religion  is  a  looking  out  of  ourselves  unto  Christ, 
whether  as  He  is  ascended  to  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Father,  or  as 
He  is  reflected  in  the  feeble  shinings  of  His  saints,  or  represented 
to  us  by  the  poor  and  desolate.   Still  it  is  a  looking  out  of  ourselves. 

So  for  the  same  great  end,  among  others,  we  have  festivals  in 
honour  of  the  Dead  :  the  blessed  Virgin,  the  holy  Apostles,  and 
other  saints,  yea,  all  the  saints  of  God.  The  thought  of  the  Dead 
makes  us  gentle  and  childlike,  and  leads  us  to  forget  ourselves,  as 
well  it  may.  For  we  know  that,  according  to  St.  Paul's  teaching, 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  are  not  far  from  us.  We  are 
come  to  them  and  they  are  come  to  us.  They  are  the  first  ranks 
of  the  Church  who  have  gone  before  us  in  the  Lord,  so  far  as  to 
be  out  of  sight.  They  are  beyond  our  view.  They  may  see  us  : 
we  cannot  see  them.  This  should  make  us  speak  very  little  and 
surely  very  cautiously  of  the  Dead,  and  not  without  the  warrant 
of  the  Church  :  whether  they  be  our  kindred,  or  saints  of  old,  or 
holy  men  of  later  times.  All  the  Dead  are  our  kindred  now  ;  for 
there  is  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  in  the  Church  invisible. 
We  cannot  feel  selfish  among  the  Dead  ;  and  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  we  are  among  the  Dead. 

Then  again  the  blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ  kills  selfishness  within  Us,  because  it  keeps  drawing  us 
further  and  further  into  the  communion  of  saints.  It  is  a  hand 
put  forth,  and  taking  us  back  into  the  ark  from  time  to  time  con- 
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tinually.  It  makes  us  every  one  members  one  of  another  in  the 
mystical  body ;  for  we,  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  "  We  being  many  are 
one  bread  and  one  body ;  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one 
bread."*  Thus  the  Church  sets  herself  against  all  selfish  views, 
all  narrow  opinions,  all  vanity,  conceit,  childishness,  self-praise, 
uncharitableness,  little-mindedness ;  it  gives  us  great  thoughts  ; 
it  opens  out  views  of  heaven  ;  it  promises  glorious  and  magnifi- 
cent things  which  shall  be  hereafter  ;  it  leads  us  to  the  throne  of 
God ;  it  joins  with  Angels  and  Archangels,  and  all  the  company  of 
Heaven  about  the  Altar  ;  it  feeds  us  with  the  Body  of  our  Lord  : 
and  what  have  they  to  do  with  selfishness  who  feed  thereon  1 

In  like  manner  the  holy  doctrines  on  which  the  Church  is 
founded,  and  the  history  of  the  heresies  by  which  those  doctrines 
have  been  assailed,  warn  us  very  fearfully  against  selfishness  and 
selfish  times.  The  great  and  foremost  doctrine  of  Church  teach- 
ing is  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  This 
comes  uppermost  in  her  Creeds ;  this  comes  uppermost  in  her 
best  and  soundest  doctors.  The  Church  does,  as  it  were,  in  all 
her  gifts  and  offices  set  forth  and  embody,  after  a  living  way,  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Lord.  It  is  in  the  Church,  says  one,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  re-appearing  always,  and  is  living  eternally.  The  Church 
is,  as  it  were,  the  abiding,  continuing,  and  going  on  of  the  Incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God.  Christ  is  one  and  the  same,  and  always 
unchanging  ;  and  so  He  has  made  His  Church  one.  He  is  made 
flesh,  and  has  taken  an  outward  form ;  and  so  He  has  made  His 
Church  visible.  He,  as  our  Mediator,  is  God  ;  and  so  He  has 
made  His  Church  indefectible.  He  is  an  eternal  Priest ;  and  so 
He  has  made  His  Church  to  have  no  end.  But,  if  we  look  at  some 
of  the  schools  of  theology  which  sprung  up  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  quite  other  doctrines 
coming  uppermost ;  not  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Lord  is  denied  (God  forbid  !)  only  it  does  not  occupy  the  place  it 
did  in  the  harmonious  teaching  of  ancient  times.  Original  sin, 
grace,  free-will,  election,  assurance,  come  in  Lutheran  and  Zwing- 
lian  writers,  where  in  the  Fathers  we  should  find  references  to  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  Sacraments  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  us 
and  given  us,  as  St.  Leo  expresses  it,  "  as  a  step  for  us  to  tread 
upon,  that  we,  by  It,  may  ascend  to  Him."  f  The  effect  of  this 
difference,  of  this  distortion  of  the  analogy  of  faith,  is,  that  by 

*  1  Cor.  x.  17.  T  Scrm.  v.  de  Nattv. 
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putting  over-prominently  and  exclusively  forward  questions  con- 
cerning our  own  soul,  and  the  effects  wrought  in  it,  it  leads  to 
excessive  self-contemplation,  and  so  lowers  the  standard  of  holi- 
ness by  weakening  the  temper  of  faith.  Thus  even  in  Catholic 
England,  and  in  this  country,  some  have  been  found  of  late  years, 
who  have  drawn  up  what  they  deemed  a  full  confession  of  their 
faith ;  in  which,  notwithstanding,  no  statement  whatever  was  made 
regarding  the  Divinity  of  the  Three  Persons  of  the  most  Holy 
Trinity,  or  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  Natures  in  our 
blessed  Lord.  This  is  an  awful  warning.  The  same  lesson  may 
be  learnt  even  from  the  course  which  heresy  pursued  in  early 
times.  While  the  primitive  fires  burnt  hottest  and  clearest,  the 
Church  had  power  and  health  to  eject  all  heresy  from  out  of  her, 
and  leave  it  to  rage  and  spend  itself  beyond  the  consecrated  pre- 
cincts. But  afterwards,  while  she  was  still  adorned  by  gifts,  and 
graces,  and  eminent  lights,  heresy  began  assailing  what  was  up- 
permost in  men's  thoughts,  the  Trinity  and  the  Person  of  our 
Lord.  Thus  Arianism,  the  greatest  of  these,  was  condemned  at 
Nice,  a.  d.  325,  which  was  not  far  from  a  hundred  years  before 
Pelagius  began  in  the  West  to  teach  his  heresy  about  grace  and 
original  sin.*  The  class  of  controversies  which  afflicted  the  Church 
in  the  fourth  century,  concerned  mysteries  out  of  men's  selves  ; 
those  which  concerned  mysteries  within  themselves  did  not  begin 
till  the  fifth  century.  One  began  in  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
other  in  the  Western ;  both  probably  were  raised  on  questions 
uppermost  in  men's  minds  at  the  time  ;  and  thus  it  took  four  cen- 
turies to  bring  down  the  lofty  minds  of  Christians  to  question  and 
cavil,  and  go  wrong  about  themselves,  their  nature,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  their  souls.  This  rather,  as  we  find  it  in  St.  Hilary,f  would 
be  the  way  an  ancient  Christian  would  have  looked  at  human  na- 
ture, always  in  the  incarnate  Word,  never  apart  from  Him ;  as 
"  human  nature,  in  Christ,  advancing  towards  God,  going  onwards 
to  eternity,  and  through  eternity  about  to  abide  the  consummate 
image  of  the  Creator."  So  long  was  selfishness  in  breaking  into 
and  disturbing  Church  doctrine. 

Selfishness,  too,  is  effectually  warred  against  and  cast  out  by  the 
temper,  which  it  is  the  Church's  office  to  give  birth  to  and  bring 
about  within  us, — the  Catholic  temper.    It  is  by  this  temper  which 

•  About  a.  d.  405.  f  De  Trin.  xi.  49. 
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God  has  given  her,  and  which  she  would  fain  communicate  to  her 
sons,  that  the  Church  Universal  has  been  "  exalted  like  a  palm 
tree  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  rose  plant  in  Jericho,  as  a  fair  olive  tree 
in  a  pleasant  field,  and  as  a  plane  tree  by  the  water,"  *  and  filled 
with  God's  wisdom,  "  as  Phison  and  as  Tigris  in  the  tijj?e  of  the 
new  fruits."  This  is  the  temper  by  which  partition  walls  are 
broken  down,  and  the  earth  made  one  and  of  one  speech,  and  the 
curse  of  Babel  turned  aside,  and  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  made 
abiding.  The  narrow  views  of  politicians,  and  their  still  narrower 
jealousies,  literary  theories  of  national  characters,  and  attempts 
after  union,  such  as  conquerors  or  men  of  science  weakly  strive  to 
gain,  are  all  broken  through  and  swept  away,  and  set  at  nought 
by  this  temper,  of  which  we  speak.  The  world  at  times  has  seen 
this  temper  living  and  working,  and  it  has  feared  it  and  obeyed  it. 
But  now  the  Body  of  Christ  is  torn  asunder,  and  the  members  war 
against  each  other,  and  endeavour  to  be  by  themselves ;  and 
thereof  has  come  weakness,  disease,  slumbering,  and  fearful  dejec- 
tion in  men's  souls.  Time  was  when  the  Church  was  free  to  have 
the  same  rites,  and  pray  the  same  prayers  all  over.  It  may  not 
be  so  now.  Time  was  when  foreigners,  travellers,  and  merchants 
went  here  and  there,  and  each  found  in  every  place  his  own 
Church,  Priest,  Altar,  home.  It  is  not  so  now.  This  is  what  all 
good  men  are  sickening  for  the  want  of,  what  all  good  men  must 
in  their  measure  strive  to  bring  back  again,  by  cultivating  each  in 
his  own  heart,  and  carrying  out  in  his  own  modest  practice,  the 
Catholic  temper.  He  must  not  look  at  his  particular  Church,  as 
if  it  were  an  island  or  an  isolated  spot.  He  must  not  let  his  sympa- 
thy, or  love,  or  admiration  be  confined  within  any  bounds  short  of 
the  Church  Universal.  He  must  feel  as  the  Church  Universal 
feels.  He  must  teach  as  the  Church  Universal  teaches,  and  ever 
has  taught,  He  must  pray  God  for  the  time  when  he  may  worship 
as  the  Church  Universal  worshipped.  He  must  guara  the  rakii 
jealously,  as  the  salutary  deposit  hanaed  on  to  him  ;  but  he  must 
shun  the  close,  bitter,  schismatical  spirit  of  controversy,  that  spirit 
which  is  nothing  but  "  the  disquieting  of  good  men,  and  the  for- 
getfulness  of  good  turns."  He  must  throw  himself  out  of  systems, 
sects,  schools,  parties,  into  the  free,  capacious  teaching  and  temper 
of  the  Church  Universal.  Thus  by  God's  grace  may  the  sundered 
members  of  His  Church  begin  to  stir,  and  move,  and  come  one  to 

*  Ecclas.  xjiv 
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another,  and  join  themselves,  and  live  anew ;  and  the  shape  and 
outline  and  attitude,  which  long  past  centuries  had  known,  shall 
gradually  grow  clearer,  more  forcible,  and  more  distinct  before 
men's  eyes,  lovely  and  venerable.  Then  shall  the  Church  be  again 
informed  by  the  Catholic  temper,  "the  understanding  spirit,  holy, 
one  only,  manifold,  subtil,  lively,  clear,  undenled,  plain,  not  subject 
to  hurt,  loving  the  thing  that  is  good,  quick,  which  cannot  be  let- 
ted, ready  to  do  good,  kind  to  man,  stedfast,  sure,  free  from  care, 
having  all  power,  overseeing  all  things,  and  going  through  all  un- 
derstanding, pure,  and  most  subtil,  spirits."  *  This  is  the  Catholic 
temper,  the  temper  of  the  Church,  who  is  "  more  moving  than 
any  motion :  she  passeth  and  goeth  through  all  things  by  reason 
of  her  pureness.  She  is  a  pure  influence  flowing  from  the  glory 
of  the  Almightv ;  therefore  can  no  defiled  thing  fall  into  her.  And 
being  but  one,  she  can  do  all  things  :  and  remaining  in  herself, 
she  maketh  all  things  new :  and  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy 
souls,  she  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets  :  and  in  that 
she  is  conversant  with  God,  she  magnifieth  her  nobility."  Such 
is  the  Church  Catholic,  the  Bride  of  Christ.  Such  shall  she  one 
day  be  seen  to  be. 

Lastly,  the  Church  itself,  the  way  it  is  left  with  us  and  trusted 
to  us,  teaches  us  very  forcibly  how  hateful  selfishness  is  in  God's 
sight.  Christ  gave  His  Name,  the  only  one  under  heaven  where- 
by men  can  be  saved.  But  He  did  not  leave  it  to  every  man's 
judgment  what  to  think  of  His  great  Name,  how  to  believe  in 
Him,  with  what  rites  He  was  to  be  worshipped,  and  the  like.  He 
did  not  leave  the  faith  with  this  man  or  that  man,  or  any  set  of 
men.  He  left  it  with  the  Church,  with  the  Church  only,  the 
Church  Catholic,  one  and  entire ;  and  made  it  impossible  it  should 
be  pure  and  whole  any  where  out  of  the  Church,  or  any  where 
short  of  the  Church.  In  Scripture  language  the  Church  was  to 
be  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth :  the  pillar,  as  bearing  it  up  and 
witnessing  to  it  and  keeping  it  safe  and  not  letting  the  world  reach 
it  to  lower  it  or  do  it  violence  ;  the  ground,  as  being  the  authority 
on  which  the  truth  rests,  the  lawful  and  very  sufficient  evidence 
upon  which  men  are  to  receive  it.  Now  in  this  view  it  is  clear 
the  Church  is  of  immense  importance  ;  the  salvation  of  all  genera- 
tions depends  upon  it.     What  means  then  did  our  Saviour  ordain 

for  handing  the  Church  on  from  one  generation  to  another,  for  pre- 

■ 
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serving"  it  amid  storms  and  persecutions,  for  enabling  it  by  its  own 
inward  purity  to  overcome  the  world  and  to  save  alive  the  souls 
of  those  within  its  gates'?  Visible  miracles  gradually  ceased,  that 
is  to  say,  they  were  not  put  forward  in  the  same  way  they  were 
before.  God  did  not  visibly  interfere  ;  heretics  and  blasphemers 
were  not  always  struck  dead  as  by  a  miracle,  though  here  and 
there  God  did  interpose,  and  the  world  wondered.  Still  as  a 
general  rule,  it  was  left  to  men,  to  our  fathers,  to  us,  to  hand  on 
the  Church,  to  leave  the  old  faith  as  we  received  it.  This  was 
the  law :  "  Tell  ye  your  children  of  it ;  and  let  your  children  tell 
their  children,  and  their  children  another  generation."  Thus  the 
Church  was  made  to  depend  on  us,  the  salvation  of  all  generations 
was  made  to  depend  on  us.  This  is  a  fearful  thought,  almost  too 
fearful  to  bear.  The  salvation  of  all  after  generations  depends  on 
us.  And  yet  we  are  careless  about  it,  ungenerous,  little-minded, 
sparing,  selfish  in  saving  souls. 

Yet  still  we  have  among  us  the  Church,  which  is  a  refuge  from 
our  selfishness  :  and  she  is  from  time  to  time  calling  upon  us  to 
exercise  this  privilege  of  taking  refuge  with  her  by  our  alms.  We 
are  for  ever  being  called  upon  to  aid  in  handing  on  the  Gospel,  the 
one  sound  faith,  the  wisdom  hidden  from  of  old,  to  our  posterity. 
We  are  invited  to  be  fellow- workmen  with  Apostles,  primitive 
confessors,  martyrs,  bishops,  saints,  men  who  raised  dead  bodies, 
workers  of  miracles,  lords  over  evil  spirits,  mighty  teachers,  mas- 
ters in  Israel.  This  was  their  office  to  hand  on  the  faith,  to  teach 
it  to  those  who  came  after  them,  to  feed  the  little  ones  of  Christ. 
Such  was  the  task  which  they  were  foremost  in ;  and  to  this  day 
we  make  mention  of  their  names  with  reverence,  because  of  their 
faithfulness  in  this  generation.  Surely  this  is  a  great  privilege 
for  such  unloving  Christians  as  we  are,  full  of  ourselves,  full  of  the 
world's  taint,  full  of  earth  and  all  that  is  therein.  Yet  there  is  no 
danger  of  selfishness  intruding  here.  We  do  not  come  out  from 
others  in  this.  We  are  not  singular.  We  are  not  ostentatious. 
We  are  but  a  few  of  many,  of  whom  God  taketh  count,  and  watch- 
eth  their  hands  and  hearts  as  they  go  by  to  the  treasury  of  the 
temple.  The  brightest  saint  in  God's  kingdom  has  no  temptation 
to  selfishness.  He  is  but  one,  one  little  one,  among'  the  thousand 
stars  that  are  thickly  sown,  like  seeds  of  light,  all  over  the  dark 
skies,  waiting  for  a  still  more  glorious  brightness,  when  they  shall 
grow  and  shine  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father,  when  the  heavens 
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shall  be  new,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  covered  with  another  fresh- 
ness, being  baptized  with  fire.  We  are  not  to  ask  ourselves  where 
our  self-denial  is  to  end,  when  we  have  done  enough,  when  the 
measure  of  our  sacrifice  is  full.  This  is  the  spirit  of  a  slave  rather 
than  a  son.  It  is  never  full.  There  is  never  self-denial  enough  ; 
all  is  self-denial  in  the  school  of  Christ.  We  have  a  life  in  our 
veins,  we  have  not  laid  that  down  yet  beneath  the  Cross.  The 
blood  of  martyrdom  would  not  fill  the  cup.  The  martyrs  them- 
selves are  but  unprofitable  servants,  though  they  are  as  Angels  in 
our  eyes.  Why  are  we  clinging  to  these  perishable  things  ? 
Surely  we  do  not  love  them.  Our  home  is  not  here.  It  is  very 
far  away,  we  are  pining  for  it.     We  are  athirst  for  God. 

But  perchance  it  may  be  said,  this  is  an  unnatural  state.  We 
do  love  these  things  ;  "  we  have  set  our  hearts,  it  cannot  be  con- 
cealed, we  have  set  them  fondly  on  earth,  and  the  green  things 
and  the  bright  things  that  are  upon  the  earth."  It  cannot  be. 
You  cannot  love  the  world  ;  nor  the  world,  you.  The  Cross  has 
been  planted  in  your  hearts.  You  and  the  world,  you  and  your 
affections,  you  and  your  idols  must  part  for  ever,  part  in  the  blood 
that  flowed  where  the  stern  Cross  went  deepest  in.  You  and  all 
your  dreams  must  part,  O  ye  of  the  Christian  Circumcision ! 

The  kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you.  You  are  not  your  own. 
You  are  lifted  above  yourselves.  You  are  washed  with  a  heavenly 
washing.  You  have  the  gift,  which  is  above  all  other  gifts,  the 
gift  of  the  justified,  the  Presence  of  God  within  you.  Ever  since 
the  time  that  you  were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  into  sons 
of  God  and  heirs  of  heaven,  this  inward  kingdom  has  been  unfold- 
ing itself  in  your  souls.  First  one  and  then  another  of  your  lusts 
and  affections  have  been  mastered.  Sacraments,  providences,  or- 
dinances, discipline,  ascetic  habits,  sometimes  slowly,  sometimes 
swiftly,  all  have  been  drawing  your  natural  infirmities  more  and 
more  within  the  power  of  this  supernatural  kingdom,  The  heart 
is  like  a  tract  of  barren  country,  hardly  recovered  to  fertility. — 
Still,  year  after  year,  every  prayer  and  act  of  faith,  every  self- 
denial  and  suffering,  has  been  taking  in  some  little  portion  from 
the  wilderness^  Angry  tempers,  idleness,  childish  sins,  bad  habits 
clinging  about  us  and  hindering  us,  are  by  degrees  brought  under 
the  dominion  of  our  new  nature.  The  kingdom  of  Satan  grows 
narrower  day  by  day,  though  here  and  there  the  waste  brown 
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sand  again  encroaches  on  the  green.  Our  very  sins  themselves 
alter,  and  evil  as  they  are  and  impure,  still  disclose  to  us  the  pre- 
sence of  virtue  in  the  soil.  They  witness  to  our  being  more  or 
less  religious.  We  are  being  transformed  into  Angels,  and  more 
than  Angels,  though  suffering;  here.  Yea,  more  than  Angels,  for 
when  we  wake  up  at  the  last  to  sleep  no  more  for  ever,  we  shall 
be  satisfied  with  His  likeness  Who  was  Man,  and  is  Man,  and 
Who  has  our  nature  upon  Him  where  He  is.  We  shall  be  in 
some  high  sense  like  Him,  else  could  not  we  endure  to  see  Him 
as  He  is.  How  fearful  to  think  of  what  unknown  operations  our 
regenerate  but  still  striving  souls  are  now  the  scene  and  the  place. 
That  inward  kingdom  is  unfolding  itself  there.  But  selfishness  is 
hindering  it.  Self  is  keeping  back  its  glory  and  its  power.  Self 
is  making  it  jealous  of  opening  out  and  disclosing  itself.  Self  is 
struggling  against  the  Spirit  and  the  Sacraments.  Therefore 
deny  that  self,  and  the  empire  of  Christ  will  stretch  forth  from  the 
river  even  unto  the  green  sea,  from  Baptism  until  eternity  begins. 
Therefore  mortify,  treat  hardly,  and  bring  under  that  evil  self,  and 
then  will  that  inward  kingdom  be  like  the  rising  of  the  sun  behind 
hills.  The  morning  will  sweetly  invade  the  night.  The  lines  of 
darkness  will  fade  off  and  be  overrun  with  light.  "  It  shall  be," 
in  the  words  of  'him  who  was  raised  up  on  high,' *  " as  the  light 
of  the  morning  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without 
clouds  ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear 
shining  after  rain." 

Clear  on  all  of  us,  and  clearly  shining  was  our  baptismal  rain. 
But  the  spirit  of  selfishness  has  passed  upon  us  since.  We  are 
stained  with  sad  impurities.  We  are  beaten  back  in  our  upward 
flight  by  weakness  and  self-indulgence.  We  are  laden  with  our 
sins.  The  burden  of  them  is  intolerable.  Self  has  taken  such 
hold  upon  us  that  we  are  not  able  to  look  up.  We  think  holy 
thoughts ;  and  then  unhallow  them  by  telling  them  to  others,  that 
they  may  see  how  great  our  thoughts  are.  We  watch  and  fast, 
and  are  fain  our  faces  should  grow  pale,  that  men  may  see  how 
austere  our  watching  and  our  fasting  are.  We  give  alms,  alms 
after  the  fashion  of  these  latter  times,  in  public  and  with  our 
names,  that  men  may  wonder  we  can  give  so  much,  and  think  of 
all  the  self-denial  it  must  cost  us.  Self  is  in  every  thing.  The 
hundred  gates  of  the  heart  may  De  shut  against  open  sins,  but 

*  2.  Sam.  xxiii.  4. 
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self  goes  m  and  out  thereat  unquestioned  day  and  night.  Thus  it 
is  that  self  becomes  hateful  to  us.  We  are  weary  of  our  own 
littleness  and  meanness.  We  are  contemptible  to  ourselves.  We 
groan,  being  burdened,  and  are  miserable  ;  yet  we  have  not  cour- 
age to  throw  ourselves  away  from  ourselves.  O  what  a  poor  and 
miserable  Christianity  is  this  !  How  often  do  we  think,  when  self 
intrudes,  of  our  early  Baptism,  and  its  innocent  liberty,  and  its 
self- forgetting  quietness ;  we  think  of  the  Font  that  is  by  the 
entering  in  of  the  Church,  and  long  with  a  holy  longing,  and  cry 
with  David,  "  O  that  one  would  give  me  drink  of  the  water  of 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate  !  And  the  three 
mighty  men  brake  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  and  drew 
water  out  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  that  was  by  the  gate,  and 
took  it  and  brought  it  to  David."*  And  we  have  three,  mightier 
than  men,  unto  Whom  we  were  baptized,  to  break  through  the 
hosts  and  bring  us  water  from  the  consecrated  Well.  Let  us 
leave  our  selfishness  behind,  and  go  and  take  refuge  there.  Alms, 
said  an  old  martyr,  are  the  imitation  of  our  baptism,  and  win  the 
indulgence  of  God.  Alms  repair  its  freshness.  Alms,  as  one  of 
the  ancients  teaches,  are  a  second  baptism.  "  Give  alms,"  said 
our  Lord ;  "  Give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have,  and  behold,  all 
things  are  clean  unto  you."  f  Let  us  come  continually  out  of  a 
free  heart,  to  pass  the  watchword,  the  Cross  of  Christ,  along  the 
invisible  lines  of  after  generations.  We  have  a  right  to  deny  our- 
selves for  Christ ;  a  right  to  suffer  with  the  Incarnate  Son,  and 
purify  selfishness  away  by  suffering.  In  the  quiet  courts  of  the 
alms-giving  Church  we  may  take  sanctuary  from  ourselves. 

*  2  Sam.  xxiii.  15.  t  St.  Luke  xi.  41. 
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H  YMN. 


1.  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord, 
The  house  of  thine  abode, 
The  Church  our  blest  Redeemer  saved 
With  his  own  precious  biood. 

£  I  love  thy  Church,  O  God  ! 
Her  walls  before  thee  stand, 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye, 
And  graven  on  thy  hand. 

3.  If  e'er  to  bless  thy  sons, 

My  voice  or  hands  deny, 
These  hands  let  useful  skill  forsake^ 
This  voice  in  silence  die. 

4.  If  e'er  my  heart  forget 

Her  welfare,  or  her  wo, 
Let  every  joy  this  heart  forsake 
And  every  grief  o'erfiow. 

5.  For  her  my  tears  shall  fall ; 

For  her  my  prayers  ascend; 
To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end. 

6.  Beyond  my  highest  joy 

I  prize  her  heavenly  ways, 
Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vows, 
Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise. 

7.  Jesus,  thou  friend  divine, 

Our  Saviour  and  our  King, 

Thy  hand  from  every  snare  and  foo 

Shall  great  deliv'rance  bring. 

8.  Sure  as  thy  truth  shall  last, 

To  Zion  shall  be  given 
Tne  brightest  glories  earth  can  yield, 
And  brighter  bliss  of  heaven. 
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Pre^'totces  are  not  necessarily  bad  things ;  although  they  may 
often  do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  There  are  good  prejudices  as  well 
as  evil  ones.  There  are  prejudices  which  it  is  good  for  men  to 
have,  which  good  men  always  have,  which  a  man  could  scarcely  be 
good  if  he  had  not.  This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  there 
are  certain  things  which  men  are  bound  to  believe  in,  and  to  love 
before  they  can  give  any  reason  for  it.  They  have  a  natural  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  about  every  thing  which  they  respect  or  admire. 
They  look  with  fear  and  suspicion  upon  whatever  seems  really  to 
detract  from  that  admiration.  For  example  ;  if  a  man  has  a  friend, 
who  excels  in  any  particular  attainment,  he  listens  with  distrust, 
often  with  dislike,  to  any  thing  which  takes  from  the  merit  or  the 
worth  of  that  attainment  He  feels  that  his  friend  is  concerned  in 
the  matter.  This,  of  course,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  pre- 
judice. Yet  it  is  a  prejudice  which  we  love,  and  which  we  ought 
to  treat  with  delicacy,  kindness,  and  gentleness,  all  the  while  think- 
ing better  of  a  man  for  being  actuated  by  it. 

Now  there  is  a  prejudice  of  precisely  the  same  sort  as  this  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  One  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church — that  it 
leads  us  away  from  Christ  ! 

It  is  quite  strange  to  see  how  widely  this  is  spread,  even  among 
serious  thinking  people.  It  shows  us  the  danger  of  dwelling  only 
on  portions  of  the  Bible,  of  picking  and  choosing,  and  assorting  and 
sj'stematizing  certain  favourite  doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture.  It 
has  really  come  to  pass  that  Churchmen  are  afraid  of  the  Church, 
and  that  too  for  the  strangest  and  newest  of  all  reasons,  because  it 
leads  them  from  Christ.  Surely  on  the  very  first  view  of  the 
matter  we  should  say  it  could  not  be  true  !  It  must  be  a  preju- 
dice ;  a  prejudice  doing  a  great  deal  of  harm,  yet  to  be  respected 
because  of  the  good  things  out  of  which  it  comes. 

A  person  unaccustomed  to  what  are  popularly  called  High 
Church  opinions,  is  not  unfrequently  struck  at  the  perpetual  recur- 
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rence  of  the  word  "  Church"  in  the  sermons,  the  writings,  «. 
even  the  conversation  of  those  who  differ  from  him,  or  at  least 
think  they  differ.  But  he  soon  gets  a  step  further  than  this.  He 
sees  that  not  only  does  this  word  "  Church"  come  in  very  fre- 
quently, but  that  it  comes  in,  in  most  cases,  where  he  would  have 
used  one  or  other  of  our  Saviour's  Names.  If  he  is  a  hasty, 
proud,  or  uncanaiu  man,  he  dismisses  the  matter  at  once ;  and 
rests,  where  shallow  and  uncharitable  religionists  delight  to  rest, 
in  an  apposite,  pithy  misquotation  of  Holy  Scripture.  For  instance, 
confounding,  as  is  not  uncommon,  Jewish  things  and  Christian 
things,  such  a  man  would  imagine  that  he  had  at  once  accounted 
for,  answered,  and  condemned  this  language  by  the  words  of  Jere- 
miah— "  The  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  ;"  as  if  one  might  not  just  as  well 
say  on  the  other  side — "  Not  every  man  that  saith  unto  me  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Yet  such  is  the 
use  to  which  Christians  now-a-days  put  the  Word  of  Almighty 
God  !  They  make  epigrams  out  of  it.  With  these  men  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  There  are  others  who  are  pained  at  the  frequency 
of  the  word  "  Church,"  and,  as  it  seems  to  them,  the  infrequency 
of  the  most  sacred  of  our  Saviour's  Names.  There  is  just  this 
prejudice  standing  between  them  and  Church  views.  A  jea- 
lousy of  the  Church  lest  it  should  lead  us,  our  thoughts,  our  hopes, 
and  our  affections  from  Christ.  Now  this  shows  that  these  love 
their  Master  truly,  sincerely,  and  fervently.  They  are  holy  people ; 
and,  although  another  man  may  think  their  love  is  not  according 
to  knowledge,  yet  he  must  have  a  cold,  dull,  ungenerous  heart, 
who  does  not  feel  drawn  towards  them,  seeing  that  they  do  really 
love  their  Saviour  with  so  much  warmth  and  simplicity.  They, 
like  Mary,  have  chosen  the  good  part.  They  have  seated  them- 
selves at  the  foot  of  Jesus  ;  and  they  look  upon  this  doctrine  of 
Church  as  a  something  to  allure  them  from  that  one  spot  where  alone 
grace  is  ever  dropping  from  the  anointed  Son  of  God,  something 
of  human  invention  with  the  marks  of  man's  wisdom  and  man's 
intellect  about  it,  something  which  if  admitted  will  distract  the 
evangelical  singleness  of  their  hearts.  Alas !  that  people  should 
think  so ;  yet  to  speak  harshly  or  bitterly,  to  say  high  and  scornful 
things,  to  argue  them  down,  would  be  to  treat  Christ's  children 
as  the  world  treats  them.  We  are  bound  rather  to  show  them 
with  all  meekness,  softness,  and  constancy,  that  our  love  for  Christ 
is  as  strong  and  fresh,  as  jealous  and  as  vigorous  as  theirs  ;  but 
that  we  express  it  in  a  different  way,  and  that  our  reason  for  doing 
so  is  only  because  we  think  the  different  way  the  most  reverend 
way  ;  and,  as  such,  more  free  from  error,  more  full  and  satisfying 
and  spiritual,  and,  as  springing  from  obedience,  more  acceptable 
m  the  sight  of  Him  Whom  we  adore  and  love.  Surely  if  a  man 
would  take  the  Bible  and  patiently  unfold  all  this,  many  who  now 
start  back  from  the  Church,  as  if  it  were  a  substitute  for  Christ, 
would  come  in  gladly  to  the  old  and  apostolic  view  of  it,  when  they 
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found  that  Christ  was  ever  there,  clearer,  brighter,  more  full  of 
promises,  more  abounding  in  gifts  than  elsewhere ;  and  enabling 
us  to  get  closer  to  him  tiian  we  otherwise  could  do.  Such  persons 
are  like  St.  Philip,  "  Lord,  show  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth 
us  :"  and  surely  Christ  may  answer  from  out  His  Church,  "Have 
I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  do  ye  not  know  Me  1" 

Unhappily  the  Church  of  Rome,  our  old  enemy,  remains  our 
enemy  still.  She  has  done  us  as  much  harm  almost  since  the 
Reformation  as  she  did  before  it.  Where  she  is  really  most  un- 
like Scripture,  there  she  tries  to  look  most  like  it ;  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  she  has  all  along  endeavoured  to  keep  back 
from  us  certain  high  and  primitive  truths,  by  having  her  name, 
now  a  justly  odious  one,  affixed  to  them.  In  this  matter  she 
has  had  more  or  less  success  at  different  times  ;  to  the  great  dis- 
comfort of  all  true  and  loyal  sons  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ. 
It  may  be  as  well  then,  old  and  trite  as  the  subject  is,  to  say  a 
few  words  on  some  of  those  features  of  our  Church,  which  bear  at 
once  a  double  witness  against  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  or  mere 
Protestant  Congregations  on  the  other.  It  will  help  to  show  that 
the  only  real  preservative  against  Popery,  because  the  only  real 
preservative  against  perpetual  change,  is  to  be  found  in  the  views 
of  the  Church,  from  which  many  shrink  back  because  of  the  latent 
Romanism  supposed  to  be  contained  therein.  The  end  of  all  re, 
ligious  change  is  Romanism  or  Socinian  infidelity.  To  be  safe 
from  Rome,  we  must  have  doctrines  older  than  Rome  ;  and  such 
we  profess  to  have.  We  refuse  to  have  our  inheritance  taken  away 
from  us,  because  an  unfaithful  Church  has  brought  wild  beasts 
into  it,  and  left  wreck  and  devastation  all  over  its  rich  and  happy 
fields.  All  this  fortunately  is  matter  of  history,  matter  of  fact ;  not 
a  thing  whereon  to  build  theories  or  abstract  reasonings  of  our  own. 
At  all  events,  enough  may  be  said  to  show  men,  as  well  the  cruelty, 
as  the  ignorance,  of  throwing  big  and  fearful  words  of  reproach 
up  and  down,  without  knowing  exactly  what  they  mean  by  them, 
and  when  perchance  the  hearts  they  wound  are  in  the  sight  of  God 
as  deeply  and  intensely  set  upon  the  promotion  of  the  pure  and  sim- 
ple truths  of  the  Gospel  as  themselves. 

The  Christian  world  since  the  Reformation  has  presented  a 
scene  as  painful  as  it  is  singular.  No  matter  whether  we  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  old  corrupt  Church  of  Rome,  or  to  the  infinitely 
various  and  contradictory  bodies  which  separated  from  her,  we  see 
something  in  them  all,  some  features,  some  characteristics,  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Now  in  this  respect, 
as  opposed  at  once  to  Romanists  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Protest- 
ants on  the  other,  stands  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Let  us  see  how  the  case  is  with  her.  The  ancient  cere- 
monies rf  the  Church  Catholic,  as  well  as  its  doctrines  were,  in 
the  we?*\  in  the  keeping  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  She  was  not 
entirelv  taithful  in  her  stewardship.  She  mingled  up  a  good  deal 
of  arro»   and   novelty  wifcr  most  of  them,  rites  as  well  as  doc* 
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trines.  She  linked  to  many  beautiful  ceremonies  new  notions  of 
her  own,  having  as  little  countenance  from  primitive  usage  as 
from  Holy  Scripture.  Indeed  all  really  primitive  usages,  if  not  ex* 
plicitly  taught  in  Scripture,  are  indicated  therein,  and  that  is  enough 
for  faith  and  love.  Siie  went  on  doing  this  till  she  had  rendered 
many  practices,  in  themselves  not  merely  innocent  but  catholic, 
quite  unsafe.  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  our  Formularies 
were  drawn  up.  The  theory  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
as  set  forth  in  them,  was,  that  she  was  to  be  in  her  services,  cere- 
monies, creeds,  and  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Bible,  pure,  primi- 
tive, catholic,  and  evangelical.  In  her  arches  and  her  isles,  her 
towers  and  her  foundations,  every  thing  in  her  and  about  her  was 
to  be  of  Apostolic  building,  fashioned  after  Apostolic  models,  filled 
with  the  true  and  liberal  light  of  Apostolic  teaching.  Such  is  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  theory.  But  in  her  endeavour  to 
carry  this  fully  out  she  was  very  much  interfered  with.  "  With- 
out were  fightings,  within  were  fears."  There  were  many  of  the  ac- 
cessories of  devotion,  which  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  single- 
hearted  innocence  of  early  times,  might  enjoy  without  fear.  It 
was  not  so  now.  Various  rites,  and  forms,  and  ornaments,  had  the 
taint  of  corruption  in  them.  Another  meaning  than  their  own 
had  passsed  unto  them.  They  could  not  perhaps  in  the  people's 
minds  be  divorced  from  the  error  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
wedded.  The  Church  therefore  was  compelled  to  forego  them. 
So  far  she  did  lose  something  at  the  Reformation.  It  was  nothing 
in  comparison  of  what  she  gained.  All  changes  are  full  of  evil. 
The  Reformation  was  not  without  evil,  because  it  was  a  change.  It 
had  marvellously  little  evil  in  it  considering  what  a  change  it  was. 
Only,  not  they  who  wrought  the  change,  but  they  who  made  it  ne- 
cessary, are  to  be  blamed.  The  fault,  the  heavy  portion  of  the  sin  of 
that  rests  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  after  all,  confessing  that 
we  are  poorer  in  these  things  than  our  forefathers  of  antiquity  were, 
still  how  rich  are  we  even  in  primitive  riches !  If  no  western 
Church  now-a-days  is  quite  what  its  Mother  used  to  be,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  England,  Scotland,  and  America,  (that  is  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Churches  of  those  countries,)  surely  comes  nearest 
to  her ;  nay,  so  near  that  they,  who  have  well  scanned  the  Mother's 
lineaments,  can  be  at  no  loss  to  trace  her  features  in  the  child.  She 
did  give  up  some  things.  It  is  granted.  But  what  did  she  re- 
fuse to  give  up  ?  In  what  she  did  give  up  she  witnessed  against 
Rome.  She  witnessed  just  as  much  against  modern  sectarians  in 
what  she  did  not  give  up.  Some  Christian  bodies  have  saciificed 
old  primitive  ceremonies  to  purity  of  doctrine,  as  if  both  could 
not  be  had  together.  Some  have  given  up  old  Apostolical  forms 
of  Church  government  to  what  they  deemed  Gospel  freedom,  as 
if  one  were  incompatible  with  the  other,  and  not,  as  is  the  real 
truth,  that  the  one  only  exists  under  the  other.  Some  to  avoid 
licentiousness  have  grown  cold.  Others  to  escape  coldness  have 
waxed   licentious.     The  Protestant  Episcopal   Church  gave   up 
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none  of  these  things.  She  has  them  still.  They  are  her  ancient 
things. 

More  or  less  perfect,  more  or  less  pure,  more  or  less  beautiful, 
still  almost  all  the  Christian  congregations  in  the  West,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Churches,  have  somewhat 
m  them  unscriptural,  somewhat,  in  them  of  man's  devising,  some- 
what which  rests  neither  upon  the  foundations  of  Apostles  and  Pro- 
phets nor  on  the  corner-stone  Christ  Jesus.  If  we  look  deeper 
into  the  matter  we  shall  get  a  step  farther.  Whatever  in  them  is 
unscriptural,  is  also  new ;  and  indeed  the  Holy  Scriptures  being 
old,  whatever  is  new  must  therefore  on  that  account  be  unscrip- 
tural also. 

Now  placed  as  we  are,  among  various  and  conflicting  bodies  of 
Sectarians,  among  numberless  and  contradictory  forms  of  doctrine, 
a  plain  statement  of  the  free  evangelical  principles  of  our  own 
mother  Church  cannot  be  an  unpractical  subject  for  us  to  con- 
sider. 

I. — That  then  which  our  Church  has,  and  others  have  not,  is 
first  and  plainly  shewn  in  its  reverence  for  antiquity.  This  is 
stamped  upon  all  its  services  and  formularies  of  doctrine.  First  in 
its  old  form  of  government.  "  It  is  evident"  says  the  preface  to  the 
Ordination  Service,  "  unto  all  men  diligently  reading  Scripture, 
and  ancient  authors,  that  from  the  Apostles'  time  there  have  been 
these  Orders  of  Ministers  in  Christ's  Church;  Bishops,  Priests,  and 
Deacons."  Again,  as  to  its  doctrine,  the  Convocation  of  the 
Church  of  England  of  1571,  instructs  preachers  to  take  the  Catho- 
lic doctors  and  ancient  Bishops,  as  guides  in  collecting  doctrine 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  in  the  34  Article,  the 
Church  forbids  any  one  to  break  the  traditions  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church.  So  again  in  the  Preface  to  the  Prayer  Book  concern- 
ing the  Service  of  the  Church,  the  Reformers  of  the  Church  of 
England  bid  us  search  out  the  grounds  thereof  by  the  ancient 
Fathers ;  they  give  us  a  reason  for  re-arranging  the  liturgy,  that 
the  godly  and  decent  order  of  the  ancient  Fathers  hath  been  so 
altered,  broken  and  neglected ;  then,  a  few  lines  further  on,  the 
division  of  the  Psalms  is  authorized  by  the  example  of  the  ancient 
Fathers ;  and  lastly  it  says,  here  you  have  an  order  for  prayer  and 
for  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scripture  much  agreeable  to  the  mind 
and  purpose  of  the  old  Fathers :  and  all  this  in  a  preface  only  one 
page  and  a  few  lines  long.  Then  in  the  next  short  preface  of  the 
same  Reformers  on  ceremonies,  St.  Augustine  is  twice  quoted 
and  referred  to.  Lastly,  as  if  to  show  how  natural  this  reverence 
came  to  the  Church,  if  we  look  into  her  service,  we  have  the  pray- 
er of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  the  Nicene  creed.  The  6th  article 
quotes  St.  Jerome,  and  the  29th  St.  Augustine.  From  this  then, 
and  from  the  strong  and  invariable  teaching  of  our  Reformers,  we 
may  draw  the  inference  that  the  great  characteristic  of  our  branch 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ  is  a  reverence  for  antiquity. 
It  is  needless  here  to  trace  out  the  effects  of  this  standing  in  the 
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old  paths,  and  looking  out  for  the  old  ways  and  walking  therein  , 
how  it  has  given  a  firmness  and  stability  to  our  Church,  how  it 
has  enabled  it  to  flourish,  and  is  still  enabling  it  even  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances  :  how  its  creeds,  for  example,  have 
been  like  so  many  bundles  of  myrrh  in  the  Church's  bosom,  pre- 
serving it  from  the  .taint  and  the  decay  of  heresy,  of  novelty,  of  hu- 
man systems,  unsoundness  and  degeneracy.  Let  us  look  rather,  — 
it  is  the  more  instructive,  because  the  darker,  side  of  the  picture, 
— at  the  effect  which  other  Christian  communities  have  expe- 
rienced from  their  neglect  of  antiquity,  their  high  and  lofty  and 
disrespectful  handling  of  it.  For  example;  the  Protestant  bodies 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  dissenting  communities  among 
ourselves.  The  latter  indeed  have  fared  less  evilly  than  their 
foreign  brethren.  The  presence  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church 
amongst  them  has  blessed  them  indirectly  and  as  it  were  by  acci- 
dent. It  has  been  to  them  like  the  body  of  the  Prophet,  touching 
the  cold  and  lifeless  corpse.  It  has  given  them  a  sort  of  energy,  a 
borrowed,  unnatural,  awkward  kind  of  life.  Yet  even  amongst 
ourselves  many  communities  are  existing  which  deny  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  fundamentals  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Some  which 
began  in  difference  of  discipline  and  government,  soon  came  to  dif- 
fer in  doctrine  also.  They  grew  from  bad  to  worse.  From  slighting 
the  ministry  which  alone  could  administer  the  blessed  Sacraments, 
they  came  to  deny  the  grace  of  the  Sacraments.  Some  disuse  them 
altogether.  Some  deny  the  proper  and  eternal  Godhead  of  our  Sa- 
viour. So  of  course  these  have  ceased  to  be  Christians  at  all.  So  it 
ever  has  been  in  Church  History.  Schism  drops  down  into  heresy 
and  heresy  falls  away  at  last  into  apostacy.  Some  openly  teach  that 
we  should  sin,  that  grace  may  abound.  Others  talk  slightly  and 
blasphemously  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  Written  Word,  and  set  up 
above  it  I  know  not  what  extravagant,  and  wretched  tumults  of  their 
own  base  passions,  which  they  attribute — most  horrible  to  think  and 
which  one  almost  shrinks  from  saying — to  the  Third  Person  of  the 
adorable  Trinity.  The  community  founded  by  Calvin,  though 
once  it  did  hold  the  foundations  of  the  faith  amid  the  impure  and 
turbulent  notions  wherewith  he  obscured  the  truth,  is  now  the  nest 
of  infidelity  and  the  favoured  home  of  the  Socinian  apostacy.  This 
is  a  fearful  and  appalling  picture  ;  and  how  unlike  the  calm,  sober, 
bright,  and  fervent  piety  of  the  Church  of  England  ! 

But  now  turn  the  other  way,  to  that  miserable  and  fc  rlorn  Church 
that  once  was  Queen  among  the  nations.  With  all  her  profes- 
sions, the  falsehood  of  which  her  own  history  sets  forth,  no  Church 
has  shown  less  reverence  for  antiquity  than  the  Church  of  Rome  ; 
no  Church  has  kept  less  faithfully  that  deposit  of  sound  faith  once 
for  all  delivered  to  the  Saints.  The  lineaments  of  a  true  Church 
of  Christ  are  scarcely  visible  upon  her,  distorted,  disfigured, 
buried  beneath  the  load  of  utterly  abominable  and  corrupt  novel- 
ties wherewith  she  has  overwhelmed  them.  The  old  doctors,  to 
«vliom  our  Cnurch  refers  us,  could  find,  no  more  than   ourselves 
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the  doctrines  of  modern  Rome  in  the  Holy  Scripture.  Has  she  not 
made  the  Commandment  of  God  almost  of  none  effect  by  her  tra- 
ditions ]  Has  she  not  destroyed  the  power  of  Bishops  and  the 
freedom  of  Churches  by  the  unscriptural  domination  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Rome  1  Has  she  not  added  falsehood  to  the  Sacraments, 
and  brought  in  purgatory,  and  other  dark  notions  too  distressing  to 
be  enumerated,  perhaps  even  idolatry  1  And  all  this  because  she 
has  neglected  the  single  and  pure  voice  of  Christian  antiquity. 
Iiook  at  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  she  was  in  ancient  times,  when 
she  was  called  the  virgin  Church,  because  she  was  so  free  from  all 
taint  of  heresy  and  unsoundness.  She  was  then  bright  and  glori- 
ous as  a  sunset  sky,  gleaming  all  over  richly  with  the  light  of  truth, 
kindled  within  her  from  the  pure  fountains  of  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists, a  marvel  to  the  nations,  the  bravest  jewel  that  hung  about 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  Then  watch  her  as  years  rolled  on, 
watch  her  with  rude  and  indelicate  hand  touching  here  and  there 
her  spotless  heavenly  creed.  Where  she  touched  she  marred,  where 
she  marred  there  she  left  a  stain.  The  light  began  to  fade  with- 
in ;  one  by  one  the  lamps  that  hung  there  went  out :  the  glorious 
thing  grew  paler  and  paler,  emptied  more  and  more  of  its  splen- 
dour and  its  loveliness,  its  gifts,  its  graces,  and  its  unearthly  pow- 
ers :  till  now  the  lines  have  melted  away  into  the  dull,  cold  even- 
ing gray  of  the  world  around,  and  we  scarce  may  tell  whether  she 
still  is  or  is  not  a  Christian  Church.  May  God  have  mercy  upon  her, 
and  upon  all  those  gentle  hearts  within  her  who  may,  perchance, 
in  her  dark  dim  gloom  be  feeling  after  Christ  !  This  picture  is  as 
instructive  as  it  is  painful ;  painful  to  us  who,  in  early  times,  owed 
so  much  to  Rome,  painful  to  all  who  have  the  purity  of  evangelical 
doctrine  deeply  and  solemnly  at  heart.  She  was  our  mother 
Church ;  and  we  may  almost  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  to  us  in 
the  words  of  Hosea  : — "  Plead  with  your  mother,  plead  :  for  she  is 
not  my  wife,  neither  am  I  her  husband  :  let  her  therefore  put  away 
her  whoredoms  out  of  her  sight,  and  her  adulteries  from  between 
her  breasts  ;  lest  I  strip  her  naked,  and  set  her  as  in  the  day  that 
she  was  born,  and  make  her  as  a  wilderness,  and  set  her  like  a  dry 
land,  and  slay  her  with  thirst.  And  I  will  not  have  mercy  upon 
her  children ;  for  they  be  the  children  of  whoredoms.  For  their 
mother  has  played  the  harlot :  she  that  conceived  them  hath  done 
shamefully." 

Such,  then,  on  both  sides  of  us,  have  been  the  consequences  of 
being  neglectful  of  Christian  antiquity.  May  the  lesson  sink  deep 
into  our  hearts,  may  we  be  so  jealous  of  our  inheritance,  the  beau- 
ty of  the  Catholic  truth,  that  we  may  not  be  beguiled  of  our  rem- 
nants of  it,  by  any  system  which  the  pride  or  the  ingenuity,  the 
reasoning  or  the  imagination  of  men  may  devise  in  these  active  and 
uneasy  times. 

II. — Now  let  us  say  somewhat  on  another  characteristic  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  as  opposed  both  to  Romanists  and  to 
Protestant  Congregations, — Its  fearlessness  of  Scripture.     Now 
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this  is  a  matter  very  practical  to  all  of  us.  A  narrow  way  of  look- 
ing upon  and  reading  the  Word  of  God  is  common,  is  invariable 
outside  the  Church  ;  and  as  evil  is  always  catching,  we  may  be- 
come tainted  with  it  ourselves,  and  thus  depart  from  the  purity  of 
our  own  Church.  So  much  is  clear.  No  merely  human  system 
of  doctrine  dare  trust  itself  with  Scripture.  It  is  afraid  of  it.  It 
must  be  afraid  of  it  from  the  very  nature  of  things.  The  revela- 
tion of  an  Infinite  Being  to  finite  and  ignorant  sinners  cannot  be 
systematic.  It  must  be  darkness  and  light  mixed  up  together,  mys- 
tery and  glory  running  in  and  out  of  each  other  perpetually.  The 
lines  of  the  Christian  scheme  are  in  one  place  deep  and  darkly 
graven,  in  another  faintly  sketched,  not  unfrequently  disappearing 
altogether,  and  beginning  again  in  broken  and  fragmentary  bright- 
nesses up  and  down ;  in  the  Apostle's  words,  "  We  see  in  a  glass 
darkly."  But  the  pride  of  man  will  not  be  content  with  this.  It 
will  have  clear,  rounded,  logical  statements,  critical  accuracy,  phi- 
losophical precision,  literary  propriety.  This  brokenness,  this  rug- 
gedness,  unevenness,  indefiniteness  in  which  the  Gospel  is  put  and 
left  with  mankind,  is  irksome  to  the  weak,  arguing,  positive,  cavil- 
ling intellect  of  man.  They  wTill  have  knowledge,  not  love.  They 
do  not  see  that  practice  is  as  clear  as  a  sunbeam  in  the  Bible. 
They  are  not  content  with  knowing  that  doctrines  are  so  and  so. 
but  they  will  know  the  liow.  They  will  have  mysteries  clear,  as 
it  they  would  not  cease  to  be  mysteries  if  they  were  so.  There  is 
not  the  holiest,  deepest  cavern  in  the  Revelation  of  God,  on  which 
the  Holy  Trinity  hath  set  the  seal  and  sign  of  fearfullest  myste- 
ry, whether  it  concern  the  decrees  of  Jehovah,  or  the  adorable 
dark  things  of  the  Threefold  God  we  fear,  adore,  and  love,  but 
these  rude  men  will  break  the  seal,  and  think  it  wisdom,  glory,  and 
greatness  to  violate  the  Sanctuary.  Faith  knows  not  of,  it  shrinks 
back  in  horror  from  such  philosophical  sacrilege  as  this.  It  thinks 
only  of  obeying  out  of  a  childish  heart.  "  Mine  eyes  gush  out  with 
tears  because  men  keep  not  Thy  Law."  These  men  are  Christian 
Infidels. 

Of  course,  one  need  not  take  long  to  show  how  Rome's  coward 
heart  trembles  at  Scripture.  She  will  not  let  her  sons  have  it. 
She  could  not  stand  if  the  Gospels  be  the  touchstone  of  a  Gospel 
Church.  Many  reformed  Congregations,  though  they  have  not 
shown  it  in  this  way,  have  sufficiently  shown  themselves  to  be  hu- 
man systems,  because  they  are  afraid  of  Scripture  in  its  full  length, 
and  breadth,  and  depth.  They  take  partial  and  contracted  views 
of  it.  For  example:  Luther  invented  a  new  theory  of  justifica- 
tion :  what  was  the  consequence?  He  could  not  manage  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James ;  it  refused  to  be  crushed  up  into  this  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  system ;  so,  being  a  rough  and  violent  man, 
he  called  it  "  an  epistle  of  straw."  These  scornful  words  he  abso- 
lutely applied. to  a  portion  of  the  living  Word  of  God,  written,  as 
he  and  we  believe,  by  the  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  So  his 
opponent  Calvin  could  not  conceal  hew  different  his  systematizing 
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of  Scripture  was  from  the  teaching  of  the  purest  antiquity.  We 
read  that  he  called  the  Nicene  Creed  "a  childish  sing-song,"  ana 
that  he  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  Trinity."  These  little 
things  are  very  instructive.  It  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  invi- 
dious, to  multiply  strange  examples  of  this  sort,  taken,  as  the  above 
are,  out  of  books  now  in  every  body's  hands.  These  found  in  the 
two  opposite  and  hostile  bodies  of  Foreign  Protestants  are  enough 
for  our  purpose,  Let  us  look  to  ourselves.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
utterly  without  fault  in  this  matter. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  theory  and  practice  of  our  Church. 
The  Articles  and  Homilies  not  only  invite  us,  but  drive  us  to  the 
Scripture.  In  her  services,  the  Calendar  is  so  arranged  that,  with 
the  exception  of  some  Chapters,  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  of 
the  Books  of  Chronicles,  which  are  mainly  repetition,  the  Old 
Testament  is  publicly  read  through  entire  every  year,  the  New 
Testament  three  times,  except  the  Revelation,  the  Psalms  twelve 
times,  beside  the  ninety-four  Epistles  and  Gospels  for  Sundays, 
Saints'  days,  and  other  holy  days,  throughout  the  year.  This 
shows  pretty  clearly  how  fearless  of  Holy  Scripture  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  is ;  how  free,  Catholic,  and  really  evangelical 
she  is  in  her  treatment  of  it.  Now,  let  us  look  at  our  own  prac- 
tice, for  it  is  much  to  be  feared  a  sectarian  and  puritanical  spirit, 
which  is  Popery  under  another  namo,  has  crept  in  among  us  in 
our  handling  of  the  Word  of  God.  The  sons  of  the  Church  have 
not  heart  enough  to  be  as  Catholic  as  their  mother.  For  exam- 
ple :  we  may  have  known  cold  men  who  took  low,  unworthy 
views  of  free  grace,  justification  and  the  Cross  of  Christ.  Thcae 
men  when  they  met  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  such  passages 
as,  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ;  and  that  not  of  your- 
selves :  it  is  the  gift  of  God  :"  and  many  similar  passages  which 
burn  like  torches  up  and  down  his  writings,  always  guarded  them 
with  some  cold  and  wretched  caution  about  good  works,  and  the 
necessity  of  holiness,  and  the  danger  of  Antinomian  views,  and  so 
forth.  Now,  all  this  is  very  true,  but  does  the  Holy  Ghost  say 
a  word  about  it  in  those  places  1  Are  they  not  all  the  while 
distorting  Scripture  1  Are  they  receiving  teachably  what  is  said 
in  the  place  before  them  1  Are  they  not  dog-gedly  fixing  their 
thoughts  on  one  part  of  the  Gospel  when  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
mouth  of  St.  Paul  is  bidding  them  look  at  another "?  Is  this  to 
look  Scripture  in  the  face  like  men  who  are  not  afraid  of  it  whate- 
ver it  says  1  who  are  ready  to  be  led  by  it,  like  Abraham,  who 
went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went]  Surely  there  is  a  want 
of  faith  here. 

Now  take  the  other  side.  We  may  have  known  others,  who, 
when  they  meet  with  such  expressions  as,  "  By  thy  words  shalt 
thou  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  shalt  thou  be  condemned," 
and  many  like  passages  which  speak  of  reward  and  our  own 
works,  of  not  being  justified  by  faith  only,  of  Abraham  being  jus- 
tified by  works,  flew  off  from  them  as  if  they  were  stung  ;  and 
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would  begin  to  gather  up  all  the  texts  which  spoke  of  free  grace, 
and  dwell  doggedly  on  them.  If  a  man,  and  not  the  Holy  Ghcsst 
in  St.  Peter  said,  "  Baptism  saves  us,"  we  should  be  told  it  was 
very  wrong  language,  highly  unevangelical,  leading  people  away 
from  Christ,  and  so  forth.  Now  is  not  this  to  be  wise  above 
what  is  written  1  Is  this  to  look  Scripture  in  the  face  J  To  fol- 
low it  quietly  and  peaceably  in  all  its  windings  1  Is  it  not  all 
popery,  the  popery  of  the  heart  1  Picking  and  choosing  in  Scrip- 
ture 1  Is  it  to  be  sons  of  a  Church  whose  Articles  men  fight 
about,  some  saying  they  are  Calvinistical,  others  Arminian,  while 
the  Church  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  follows  Scrip- 
ture wherever  it  leads  her,  and  so  to  argumentative  men,  (for 
faith  never  argues,)  seems  to  be  inconsistent ;  they  never  seeing 
that  she  knows  nothing  of  Calvin  or  of  Arminius,  except  to  dis- 
like and  reject  both  as  mere  human  teachers.  So,  forsooth,  she  is 
Popish  in  her  Bishops  and  her  ordinations ;  semi-popish  in  her 
high  view  of  the  Sacraments  ;  Calvinistic  in  one  Article  ;  Armi- 
nian in  another  ;  Lutheran  in  a  great  many ;  all  three  together  in 
«ome ;  while  all  the  while  she  travels  on  in  much  meekness  and 
nuch  quietness,  like  a  holy  mother  journeying  with  her  child 
through  the  wilderness  to  meet  the  Master  ;  and  ever  and  anon 
jhe  meets  first  with  one  petulant  wayfaring  man  and  then  another, 
who  made  new  roads  for  themselves,  sometimes  running  alongside 
her  own,  sometimes  diverging  far  away,  and  ending,  alas !  we 
know  not  where  :  and  while  they  mock  her  and  provoke  her  to 
argument,  she  has  an  answer  ready  for  all.  If  her  old  and  beau- 
tiful ceremonies  are  attacked,  she  is  ready ;  "  If  any  be  conten- 
tious, I  have  no  such  custom,  neither  the  Churches  of  God."  If 
Calvin,  Luther,  Arminius,  and  the  like,  be  thrown  in  her  teeth, 
and  she  be  told  to  obey  them,  her  answer  is,  "  Jesus  I  know, 
and  Paul  I  know  ;  but  who  are  these  Vs  Oh!  may  Almighty  God 
bless  her  evermore  in  this  Apostolic  moderation,  and  suffer  her  to 
be  clothed  still  in  the  austere  gracefulness  of  her  primitive  robes. 
The  fashions  of  the  world  may  change.  The  old  garment  of  the 
Church  may  seem  quaint  and  awkward  and  ill-adjusted  to  new  and 
modern  doctors.  But  her  work  will  stand  the  fire,  and  theirs  will 
not.  In  one  hour  shall  they  be  made  desolate,  because  they 
were  wiser  than  the  ancients,  and  purer  than  Apostles,  and  keener- 
eyed  than  prophets.  "  Rejoice  over  them,  thou  heaven,  and  ye 
holy  Apostles  and  Prophets ;  for  God  hath  revenged  you  upon 
them." 
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INTRODUCTION, 


Che  Churchman,  at  the  present  day,  must  be  able  to  g»vs 
U.  "  every  man  that  asketh  M  Pet.  iii,  15)  a  reason  fcr  ,he 
hbfie  that  is  in  him."  For  now,  as  in  the  olden  time,  the 
"Ijaith  is  everywhere  spoken  against." 

The  object  of  the  following  pages,  is  to  bring  distinctly 
before  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  few  o;'  '3ij  aiding  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  the  ministry,  doctrines,  and  worship  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  It  is  hoped  that  this  little  Manual 
may  effectually  arm  her  sons  against  most  of  the  popular 
objections  of  the  day. 

Not  unlikely,  also,  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  some,  non- 
Episcopalians,  who  have  too  much  candor  to  mistake  clamor 
for  argument,  and  who  arc  ready  earnestly  t-:  u&riiro  what 
that  Faith  ^pss.  *  which  was  once  delivered  u*  t»«3  *v.ats." 
(Jude  iii.j  If  so,  it  may,  at  least,  awaken  deeper  attention, 
and  direct  to  those  more  elaborate  works,  where  th?  >orerai 
topics  L-ere  examined  are  handled  at  much  greater  '  5-igth 

The  present  writer  would  desire  to  address  every  one  of 
Uis  readers  in  the  true  spirn  or  tnc  Uospel,  and  he  would 
not  wilimgly  "write  a  line  which,  dying,  he  would  wish  to 
blot" 


REASONS 

WHY  I  AM  A  CHURCHMAN. 


I. 1    AM    A    ChUECHMAJ?, 


Because  I  find,  that  a  ministry  in  three  orders,  as  it  now 
exists,  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States,  has  the  clear  sanction  of  Scripture. 

From  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  God  did,  by  special  appointment,  establish  the 
ministry  of  the  Jewish  Church,  in  .three  orders,  (Exodus 
xxviii.)  called,  the  High  Priest,  the  Priest,  and  the  Levite, 
and,  that  each  of  these  orders  was  distinct  in  grade,  and 
that  to  each  were  assigned  distinct  offices  and  duties. 

The  fact  that  God  did  specially  appoint  three  orders  in 
the  ministry  of  the  ancient  Church,  is  certainly  no  presump- 
tive argument  against  three  orders  in  the  ministry  now. 
Indeed,  as  the  law  was  only  a  shadow  or  type  (Heb.  x.  1), 
of  good  things  to  come,  we  should  have  anticipated  a  similar 
organization  of  the ^ninistry  in  the  Christian  Church.*  Ac- 
cordingly, in  our  Saviour's  time,  we  find  that  there  was  the 
same  distinction,  of  three  orders  in  the  ministry.  He  him- 
self was  the  Great  High  Priest,  after  the  order  of  Melchise- 
dec  (Heb.  v.  10),  then  next,  there  were  the  twelve  apostles 
rk  ill.  14,  15),  and  lastly,  there  were  "the  seventy." 
(Luke  x.  1.)  This  distinction  continued  during  Christ's 
personal  ministry  on  earth. 

After  his  resurrection  from  the  grave,  he  remained  forty 
days  with  the  apostles,  "  being  seen  of  them,  and  speaking  to 
them,  or  instructing  them,  concerning  the  kingdom "  (or 
Church)  of  God.  (Acts  i.  2,  3).  And  just  before  his  as- 
cension, he  gave  to  the  apostles  their  last  and  final  commis- 
sion. "  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth. 
Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in 

•  Stillingfleet's  Or.  Sacra?,  Vol.  i.,  B.  ii.,  ch.  vii. 
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the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  tracking  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  1 
have  commanded  you ;  and.  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.'3  (Mat.  xxviii.  18-20.)  And 
the  apostles,  tarrying  in  Jerusalem  until  they  were  clothed 
with  supernatural  power  (Luke  xxiv.  49),  then,  as  our  Sa- 
viour bid  them,  went  forth  every  where,  following  the  com- 
mands of  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church,  "  the  Lord  work- 
ing with  them."  (Mark  xvi.  20.)  And  the  Church  was 
built  up,  upon  the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets, 
Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone.  (Eph. 
ii.  20.) 

Hence  then  it  follows,  that  the  history  of  the  inspired 
apostles,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Church,  must  be  a 
living  and  authoritative  commentary  upon,  the  instructions 
of  Jesus  Christ,  for  they  only  taught  the  Church  to  observe 
what  Jesus  Christ  "had  commanded  them."  (Mat.  xxviii. 
20.) 

And  the  Holy  Scriptures  inform  us,  that  in  the  apostles 
*ime  there  were  three  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

First,  there  were  the  apostles  (Acts  xv.  6).  Secondly, 
here  were  elders,  also  called  bishops,  as  being  overseers  of 
particular  congregations  (Acts  xv.  6),  and  thirdly,  there 
were  deacons  (Acts  vi.  6 ;    1  Tim.  iii.  12). 

That  the  apostles  were  a  distinct  order,  is  universally 
conceded.  That  the  ciders  were  a  distinct  order  in  the 
ministry,  is  evident  from  the  emphatic*  manner  in  which 
they  are  formally'  named,  and  in  marked  distinction  from  the 
Apostles,  in  the  first  decretal  epistle,  concerning  circum- 
cision. (Acts  xv.  23.)  That  the  deacons  were  a  distinct 
order,  is  evident  from  their  appointment  (Acts  vi.  6),  and 
from  the  manner  in  which  St.  Paul  distinctly  speaks  of  them, 
in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  (Phil.  i.  1).  and  also  in  his 
Epistle  to  Timothy.     (1st  Tim.  iii.  8,  10,  13.) 

These  three  distinct  orders  in  the  ministry,  had  also  dis- 
tinct offices  belonging  to  them. 

Thus  the  apostles,  or  the  first  order,  only,  might  ordain  to 
the  ministry.  The  apostles  ordained  the  seven  deacons. 
(Acts  vi.  5,  6.)  St.  Paul  ordained  Timothy,  bishop  of 
Ephesus.  (2  Tim.  i.  6.)  Timothy  alone,  in  Ephesus,  had 
power  to  ordain  ( 1  Tim.  v.  22 ,  2  Tim.  ii.  2  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2, 
12,  15),   although   there  were   already  many   elders   there 
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(Acts  xx.  11).  Titus  alone,  in  Crete.  Lad  power  to  ordain 
(Titus  i  5),  although  there  were  a  hundred  cities  there,  and 
he  ordained  elders  in  every  city  (Titus  i.  5). 

Another  office  peculiar  to  the  first  order,  was  that  of  the 
rite  of  laying  on  of  hands,  in  confirmation  (Acts  viii.  14,  17  ; 
Heb.  vi.  2). 

The  second  order  in  the  ministry,  or  elders,  had  power  to 
preach,  and  to  baptize  (Acts  xx.  28;  1  Tim.  iii.  2;  1  Pet 
v.  2). 

The  third  order  in  the  ministry,  or  deacons,  although  it 
was  their  special  duty  to  receive  and  administer  alms  (Acts 
vi),  yet  they  were  a  distinct  order  in  the  ministry  (I  Tim 
iii.  12),  and  they  did  perform,  what  are  confessedly  minis- 
terial duties,  in  that  they  preached  and  baptized  (Acts  viii. 
5,  36,  38,  40 ;   xxi.  8). 

The  account  which  we  have  by  St.  John,  of  the  "  seven 
Churches  "  in  Asia,  is  proof  that  there  were,  in  apostolic 
times,  different  orders  or  grades  in  the  ministry  (Rev.  i.  ii. 
iii).  In  these  respective  churches,  an  angel  is  addressed. 
The  original  word  signifies  messenger,  or  apostle,  and  this 
angel,  the  reader  will  perceive,  is  regarded  as  a  person,  and 
as  one  officially  responsible  for  the  religious  state  of  those 
ehurches.  And  in  one  of  those  churches,  we  have  proof 
from  Holy  Scriptures,  that  there  were  already  a  considerable 
number  of  eiders  or  presbyters  (Acts  xx.  17).  And  it  is 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  past  history,  that  those  an- 
gels were  the  bishops  of  those  several  churches  respec- 
tively. 

In  these  Scriptures  already  referred  to,  we  have  a  very 
distinct  view  presented,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  inspired 
apostles  went  forth  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Christ's  Church. 
Far  more  distinct,  be  it  remembered,  than  any  scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  change  of  the  Sabbath,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  or  of  the  divine  sanction  of  infant 
baptism. 

The  reader  is  earnestly  requested  to  familiarize  himself 
with  these  scriptural  references,  bearing  in  mind,  meanwhile, 
that  we  are  to  yield  our  own  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  whether 
that  will  be  intimated  to  us  by  the  practice  of  inspired 
apostles,  or  by  the  express  command  of  Almighty  God.* 

*  See.  a  clear  statement  of  this  argument  in  "  Scott's  Chri.'rtiai* 
Life,"  London  ed  8v\  Vol.  3,  p.  388. 
1* 
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II. — I  am  a  Churchman, 

Because  I  find  that  three  orders  in  the  ministry,  as  the? 
are  now  found  in  the  Church,  did  certainly  exist  in  tha 
primitive  Church,  in  its  earliest  and  purest  days. 

The  testimony  on  this  point  is  so  overwhelming,  that  no 
wonder  non-Episcopalians  have  been  peculiarly  sensitive  oa 
the  subject  of  quoting  the  early  Fathers.  And  yet,  as  wit- 
nesses of  facts,  respecting  what  books  really  compose  the 
sacred  canon  of  Scripture,  and  respecting  Infant  Baptism — 
the  Christian  Sabbath — the  Trinity,  &c.  as  well  as  respect- 
ing the  organization  of  the  Church  by  the  apostles,  their 
testimony  is  invaluable. 

Ignatius,  who  lived  A.  D.  100,  a  disciple  of  St.  John,  and 
first  bishop  of  Antioch,  uses  the  following  language.*  ';  By 
my  fellow  servant,  Sotio,  the  deacon  in  whom  I  rejoice,  in- 
asmuch as  he  is  subject  unto  his  bishop  as  unto  the  grace  of 
God,  and  to  the  presbyters  as  to  the  law  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Wherefore  it  will  become  you  also,  not  to  use  your  bishop 
too  familiarly,  on  account  of  his  youth,  but  to  yield  all  rev- 
erence to  him,  according  to  the  power  of  God  the  Father,  as 
also  I  perceive  that  your  holy  presbyters  do." 

Again,!  "  together  with  your  most  worthy  bishop,  and 
the  well  wrought  spiritual  crown  of  your  presbytery  and  your 
deacons  which  are  according  to  God." 

Again,  \  "  hearken  to  the  bishop  that  God  may  hearken 
unto  you.  My  soul  be  surety  for  them  who  submit  to  their 
bishop,  presbyters  and  deacons." 

And  again,  "  the  bishop,  presbyters  and  deacons,  appointed 
according  to  the  will  of  God." 

Again,  §  "he  that  is  within  the  altar  is  pure, but  he  that 
is  without,  that  is,  that  does  any  thing  without  the  bishop 
and  presbyters  and  deacons,  is  not  pure  in  his  conscience.' 

Again, j|  "  there  is  but  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  one  cup  in  the  unity  of  his  blood,  one  altar,  as  also 
there  is  one  bishop,  together  with  his  presbytery,  and  the 
deacons,  my  fellow-servants,  that  so,  whatsoever  ye  do,  ye 
may  do  it  according  to  the  will  of  God." 

*  Ep.  to  Magnesians,  sect.  2,  3. 

f  Ep.  to  Magnesians,  spct.  13.        <j  Ep.  to  Trallians,  sect.  3.  7. 

t  Ep.  to  Polvcarp.  II  Ep.  to  Philadelplw'ans,  sect.  4. 
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The  candid  reader,  in  perusing  such  passages  as  the 
above,  will  feel  that  this  testimony  is,  even  of  itself,  over- 
whelming proof,  that  the  apostles,  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
did  establish  three  orders  in  the  Christian  ministry,  and  ho 
will  ask.  how  can  the  force  of  such  testimony  be  evaded?  Il 
is  replied,  that  the  ordinary,  and  by  far  the  most  convenient 
way  to  evade  it  has  been,  by  denying  the  genuineness  of 
these  Epistles  of  Ignatius.  But  just  so,  the  Calvinist  might 
deny  the  genuineness  of  St.  James'  Epistle,  (and  one  lead- 
ing reformer  did  reject  it  from  the  sacred  canon.)  and  in 
li!:e  manner,  the  Arminian  might  deny  the  genuineness  of 
parts  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  merely  because  these  sacred 
writers  are  always  appealed  to,  on  the  respective  points  of 
controversy. 

But  these  epistles  of  Ignatius  are  genuine.  Grotius,  a 
Presbyterian,  whose  opinion  will  have  weight  with  every 
scholar,  says,*  "  Blondel  will  not  admit  them  because  they 
afford  a  clear  testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  Episcopacy  ;" 
and  Mosheim,  the  great  historian,  and  a  non-Episcopalian, 
admits,  t  "  perhaps  there  would  have  been  no  contention 
with  most  persons  about  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  if  those 
vjho  contend  for  the  divine  origin  and  antiquity  of  Episcopal 
government,  had  not  been  enabled  to  support  their  cause  with 
them.;;  And  Dr.  Miller,  a  leading  Presbyterian  divine, 
when  contending  against  Episcopacy,  declares  that  these 
epistles  are  '''•unworthy  of  confidence"  yet  when  combating 
the  Unitarians,  respecting  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  finds 
it  very  convenient  to  admit,  that  \  "  the  great  body  of  learn- 
ed men,  consider  them,  as  in  the  main,  the  real  works  of  tht 
writer  whose  name  they  bear." 

Such  is  the  testimony  respecting  the  genuineness  of  these 
epistles.  And  as  we  have  already  shown,  they  do,  in  the 
clearest  manner,  describe  the  three  orders  of  the  ministry, 
as  existing  in  the  apostles'  time.  Neither  could  Ignatius 
have  been  mistaken  on  this  point,  for  he  was  the  disciple  of 
St.  John,  one  of  the  apostles. 

But  Ignatius  is  not  alone  in  such  testimony.     Irene  us, 

*  Pearson's  Vindication,  chap.  5. 

f  De  rebus  Christ,  ante  const.,  p.  160. 

J  "Lettc  -s  on  Unitarianism,"  p.  122. 
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bishop  of  Lyons,  A.D.  178.  says,  *"  Polycarp  was  not  only 
taught  by  the  apostles,  and  had  conversed  with  many  who 
had  seen  Christ,  but  was  also,  by  the  apostles,  appointed 
bishop  of  the  church  in  Smyrna."  "  We  can  enumerate  those 
who  were  appointed  by  the  apostles  bishops  in  the  church- 
es, and  their  successors,  even  to  us.  The  apostles  wished 
them  to  be  very  irreproachable  in  all  things,  whom  they  left 
their  successors,  delivering  (to  them)  their  own  place  of  go- 
vernment.17 "  Seeing  it  is  very  long  in  such  a  volume  as 
this,  to  enumerate  tlie  successions  of  all  the  churches,  the  two 
most  glorious  apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  therefore  founding 
and  instructing  the  church  (at  Home),  delivered  to  Linus, 
the  bishopric  to  govern  the  Church.  To  him  succeeded 
Amacletus.  After  him.  in  the  third  place  from  the  apostles, 
tJlement  obtained  the  bishopric." 

Tertuilian,  who  flourished  A.D.  200,  says  f "  Neither 
vresbyters.  nor  deacons  might  baptize  without  the  bishop's 
consent."  And  again  he  says,  in  answer  to  certain  here- 
tics,! '•  Let  them  recite  their  bishops,  one  by  one,  each  in 
such  sort  succeeding  others,  that  the^r^  bishop  of  them 
had  for  his  ordainer  and  predecessor,  some  apostle,  or  at 
least  some  apostolic  person,  who  persevered  with  the  apos- 
tles ;  for  so  apostolic  churches  are  wont  to  bring  forth  the 
evidence  of  their  estates.  So  doth  the  Church  of  Smyrna, 
having  Polycarp,  whom  John  did  consecrate." 

Jerome,  who  nourished  A.  D.  420,  says,  §  "  That  which 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the  Levites,  were  in  the  temple, 
let  the  bishops,  presbyters  and  deacons  claim  to  themselves 
in  the  Church."  || 

And  Theodoret,  who  nourished  A.  D.  425,  says,^[ "  the 
same  persons  were  anciently  called  bishops  and  presbyters, 
promiscuously,  whilst  those  who  are  now  called  bishops^ 
were  styled  apostles.  But,  in  process  of  time,  the  name  of 
apostle  was  appropriated  to  such  only,  as  were  more  strictly 
apostles,  (the  twelve,)  and  then,  the  name  of  bishop  was  given 
to  those  who  succeeded  them." 

Such  then,  is  a  specimen  of  the  testimony  of  men  whe 

*  "Against  Heresies,"  B.  iii.  cli.  3.  f ':  De  Bap."  ch.  17. 

j  De  Prescriptione,  ch.  31.  §  Ep.  ad.  Evag. 

II    See  Bowden's  Letters,  Vol.  1st. 
IT  Commentary  on  1  Tim.  iii.  1. 
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lived  at  an  age  when  they  must  have  known  in  what  manner 
the  Church  was  organized  by  the  inspired  apostles.* 

But  one  of  the  strongest  cases  on  record,  is  cited  by 
Bishop  Taylor.f  He  says,  "  In  the  fourth  century,  the 
Bishop  of  Agabra  being  blind,  his  presbyters  read  the 
words'  of  ordination,  while  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  candi- 
date. This  ordination  was  pronounced  invalid  by  the  first 
council  of  Seville.  These  cases  are  so  known,  I  shall  not 
insist  on  them." 

Let  the  candid  reader  now  decide  what  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church  under  inspired  apostles. 

III. — I  am  a  Churchman, 

Because  I  find  that  the  early  Christian  Church,  through- 
out the  whole  world,  was  certainly  organized  under  three 
orders  of  the  ministry.  The  most  eminent  non-Episcopa- 
lians acknowledge  this  fact,  that  as  soon  as  history  begina 
to  reflect  any  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  early  Church, 
that  Church  was  every  ickere  found  having  Episcopal  order 
and  government.  Early  history  gives  us  no  trace' of  Con 
gregationalism  or  Presbyterianism. 

This  fact  of  itself,  of  the  early  and  universal  spread  ot 
Episcopacy,  the  fact  that  the  earliest  historians  acknowledge 
it  as  every  where  prevalent  in  every  Church,  is  an  unan- 
swerable argument  in  its  favor.  Churches  in  countries  far 
remote  from  each  other, — Churches  in  countries  speaking 
different  lanQmaLrcs. — Churches  in  countries  which,  from  the 
then  imperfect  state  of  commerce,  could  have  had  no  influ- 
ence upon  each  other, — Churches  under  different  forms  of 
civil  government. — Churches  in  lands  enjoying  different 
degrees  of  civilization, — Churches  thus  diversely  situated, 
are  yet  found,  without  one  exception,  to  have  possessed  .an 
Episcopacy  with  three  orders  of  the  ministry. 

Bead  Dr.  Buchanan's  account  of  the  Syrian  Church  first 
discovered  in  the  East  in  1503,  by  Vasco  de  Gama.t 

Bead,  also,  the  statements  respecting  the  Nestorian 
Church^,  one  of  whose  Bishops  has  lately  been  traveling 
through  our  country. 

•  See  "  Scott's  Christian  Life,"  vol.  3,  p.  404.    f  Works,  vii.  p.  132 
f  Buchanan's  Researches.     In  several  reprints  of  this  work  in 

this  country,  this  testimony  of  Dr.  Buchanan  respecting  the  Episco» 

pal  order  of  that  Church  is — suppressed  I  ! 
§  Perkins'  Tour      Dr  Southgate's  Travels. 
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The  noted  traveler  Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  D.D.,  relates  tha 
following : 

"  This  question,  '  What  Bishop  sent  you  out  V  was  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  great  Bogas,  late  Patriarch  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  at  Constantinople ;  the  great  Hernes> 
Archbishop  of  the  Armenian  nation  at  Tiflis ;  and  by  the 
whole  body  of  Bishops  at  Ptsh  Miazin,  the  celebrated  con- 
vent at  the  pool  of  Mount  Ararat ;  by  the  Syrian  Patriarch 
in  Mesopotamia ;  by  the  Coptic  Bishops  ;  by  the  Greek 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  and  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Bagdad.  When  I  replied  to  them,  '  My  inter- 
nal voice  sent  me  forth,' — the  answer  I  received,  wajs,  l  Mo- 
ses heard  the  voice  of  God  upon  Horeb,  but  God  himself 
deemed  it  to  be  necessary  to  endow  him  with  the  gift  of 
miracles  (Ex  viii.),  in  order  that  Pharaoh  may  be  forced  to 
acknowledge  him  as  the  Extraordinary  Ambassador  ;  and 
the  ordinary  ministers  of  God,  the  Levites,  had  to  receive 
their  commission  from  Moses;  and  Christ  made  the  same  pro- 
vision in  his  Church.  He  imparted  the  gift  of  miracles  to 
the  Apostles,  in  sending  them  forth  ;  but  they  instituted 
Bishops,  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  charged  them  to 
follow  up  that  manner  of  constituting  ministers.  (Titus  i.  5.) 
If  you,  Joseph  Wolff,  are  an  extraordinary  minister,  prove  it 
by  miracles  ;  if  an  ordinary  one,  who  laid  hands  on  you  ? 
Your  internal  voice  is  evidence  to  you,  not  to  us.'  " 

Dr.  Wolff  adds :  "  The  very  'fact  that  all  the  Eastern 
Churches,  without  one  single  exception,  have  bishops, 
priests  and  deacons,  and  the  very  fact  that  a  Presb}rterian 
Church  is  not  known,  is  to  me  a  sufficient  proof  that  Epis- 
copacy is  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Apos- 
tolic succession  is  a  scriptural  doctrine." 

What,  let  us  now  ask,  does  this  universally  conceded  fact, 
respecting  the  prevalence  of  Episcopacy,  prove  1  Let  the 
question  be  pondered  in  all  its  bearings.  Does  it  even  admit 
the  supposition,  that  the  early  Church  was  Congregational, 
or  Presbyterian  ?  If  so,  how  weak  and  inefficient  that  sys- 
tem must  have  been,  to  have  failed  so  soon.  But  is  this 
even  supposable  ?  Can  it  be  thought  even  in  the  remotest 
degree  probable,  that  simultaneously,  and  without  concert, 
and  all  over  the  world,  the  whole  of  Christendom  should 
have  dropped  the  ministry  planted  by  inspired  Apostles, 
and  all   at  once  have  been  found  every  where  Episcopal  1 
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And  then,  too,  more  than  all,  that  there  should  have  been 
no  trace  of  such  a  change  on  record ! — Not  the  slightest 
scrap  of  ancient  history,  giving  the  least  allusion  to  it ! 

And  then,  to  render  the-  matter  still  more  improbable 
even,  that  in  that  day  of  faithful  witnesses  for  Christ's  sake 
that  there  should  have  been  heard  no  note  of  remonstrance 
against  the  usurping  Bishops,  on  the  part  of  any  presbyter 
whose  rights  were  thus  trampled  on,  that  the  whole  change 
should  have  been  buried  in  the  darkest  oblivion  !  Is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that  the  fact  of  such  a  change,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  even  a  greater  miracle  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  itself? 

No.  It  is  a  moral  impossibility.  The  voice  of  all  anti- 
quity, as  we  have  seen,  is  against  it.  And  it  only  shows, 
to  what  inferences  and  shifts,  non-Episcopalians  are  driven, 
to  defend  the  apostolic  character  of  their  respective  organ- 
izations. And  it  shows,  also,  on  what  an  immovable  rock 
the  Church  is  founded,  even  "  upon  the  foundation  of  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone."   (Eph.  ii.  20). 

IV. — I  am  a  Churchman, 

Because  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  order  and  govern- 
ment is  necessary  and  safe. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  all  those  denominations 
which  have  rejected  t\\Q  form  of  Episcopacy,  yet  are  obliged 
continually  to  adopt,  and  do  actually  adopt,  the  theory,  in 
practice.  For  every  society,  every  association  of  men,  in 
order  to  possess  efficiency,  must  have  a  visible  head.  This 
is  true  in  civil  society.  It  is  true  in  all  secular  matters. 
Society  is  a  mere  rope  of  sand  without  it.  Hence,  all  non- 
Episcopalians,  the  moment  they  begin  to  act  ecclesiastically. 
or  as  a  Church,  that  moment  they  adopt  the  Episcopal  the- 
ory. Or  as  a  certain  writer  has  said,  "  If  men  will  not  have 
Bishops  of  themselves,  God  will  send  them  bishops."  Every 
person  who  observes  the  practical  operations  of  these  socie- 
ties in  religious  matters,  knows,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one, 
two,  or  three  individuals,  placed  by  Providence  in  favorable 
circumstances,  do  exercise  a  governing  influence. 

And  hence  the  question,  which,  as  Christians,  we  ought 
to  ask,  is,  which  is  the  safest,  to  have  a  responsible  he&d, 
one  known  and  recognized  as  such,  one  whose  province  is 
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lefined,  and  whose  rights  are  protected,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  have  a  head  irresponsible,  protected  and  restrained 
bv  no  law  or  canon  whatsoever  ?  Which  is  most  conducive 
to  the  peace,  the  happiness,  the'  good  order  of  society  ? 

Churchmen  have  the  theory,  the  form,  and  the  security  of 
this  system.  Non-Episcopalians  have  neither  the  theory 
not  the  form,  but  yet  are  obliged  to  adopt  the  principle  'with- 
out its  security.  Let  the  well  informed  reader  decide, 
which  it  is  safest  to  choose. 


V. — I  am  a  Churchman 


Because  the  apostolic  origin  of  Episcopacy,  in  three  orders 
of  the  ministry,  is  explicitly  acknowledged  by  the  most  learn- 
ed non-Episcopalians. 

Surely  Churchmen  need  not  hesitate  boldly  to  avow  a 
truth  which  the  greatest  scholars  among  dissenters  have 
felt  constrained  to  concede.  And  surely,  non-Episcopa- 
lians need  not  cavil  at  an  avowal,  which  the  greatest  and 
best  men  of  their  own  ranks,  have  so  often  sanctioned. 

Thus,  the  learned  Grotius  says,*  "  The  most  ancient  can- 
ons which  are  called  apostolical,  command  that  a  presbyter 
be  ordained  by  a  bishop,  but  that  a  Bishop  be  not  ordained, 
except  by  tico  or  three  Bishops." 

Again.f  "  Of  the  Episcopate,  that  is,  the  superiority  of 
one  pastor  above  the  rest,  we  first  determined,  that  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  no  divine  law.  If  any  one  think  otherwise,  that 
is,  if  any  one  condemn  the  whole  ancient  Church  of  folly  or 
even  of  impiety,  the  burden  of  proof,  beyond  doubt,  lies  on 
him.  The  very  ministry,  instituted  by  the  apostles,  sufficient- 
ly proves,  that  equality  of  ecclesiastical  offices,  was  not  com 
manded  by  Christ.  We,  therefore,  first  lay  down  this,  which 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  it,  the  Episcopate,  neither  can, 
nor  ought,  to  be  found  fault  with,  in  which  we  have  agree- 
ing with  us,  Zanchius,  Chemnitius,  Hemmingius,  Calvin, 
Melancthon,  Bucer,  nay,  even  Beza." 

Again. |  "  That  Episcopate,  which  we  treat  of,  was  re 
ceived   by  the  universal  Church.     This  appears  from  all  the 
Councils.     All   the   Fathers,   without   exception,  testify  the 
game.     The  testimony  of  Jerome  alone  is  sufficient." 

Again, §  "  The  Episcopate  had  its  commencement  in  the 

*  Ch.  Govt.,  ch.  x.,  sect.  2.  f  Ibid.,  ch.  xi.,  sect.  3. 

j  Ch.  Govt.,  ch.  xi.,  sect.  4.  $  Ibid.,  ch.  xi.,  sect.  5. 
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time  of  the  Apostles.  The  catalogues  of  the  bishops,  in  Ire- 
Reus,  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Theodoretus,  and  others,  all  of 
which  begin  in  the  apostolic  age.  testify  to  this.  To  refuse 
credit  in  a  historical  matter,  to  so  great  authors,  and  so 
unanimous  among  themselves,  is  not  the  part  of  any  but  an  ir- 
reverent and  stubborn  disposition." 

Again,*  "  The  Episcopate  is  of  Apostolic  institution,  be- 
cause it  appears  that  Bishops  were  ordained,  or  approved 
in  some  Churches  by  the  Apostles.  What  the  whole 
Church  maintains,  and  was  not  instituted  by  Councils,  but 
was  always  held,  is  not.  with  any  good  reason,  believe  to  be 
handed  down  by  any  but  Apostolic  authority." 

Again,  Grotius  admits. f  that  James,  the  brother  of  our 
Lord,  was  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  that  Timothy  was  Bishop 
of  Ephesus,  that  Titus  was  Bishop  of  Crete,  that  Ignatius 
was  Bishop  of  Antioch,  that  the  u  Angels  of  the  Seven 
Churches,"  were  Bishops  of  those  Churches,  that  this  Chief 
of  the  Presbyters,  was  first  called  Apostle  or  Angel,  and 
finally  that  the  title  of  Bishop  was  given  to  him  before  the 
death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  about  forty  years  before  the 
death  of  St.  John. 

I  have  quoted  more  at  length  from  this  great  man  and 
learned  scholar,  since  many  at  the  present  day,  confessedly 
unacquainted  with  patristic  lore,  are  heard  pertly  and  confi- 
dently to  assert,  that  there  was  no  Episcopacy  in  the  primi- 
tive Apostolic  Church,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
dark  ages. 

But  Grotius  is  not  alone. £  Peter  Moulin,  an  eminent 
French  Presbyterian  divine,  says,  "  Truly,  this  Episcopal 
form  of  government,  all  Churches  every  were  received 
(i.  e.)  presently  after  the  Apostolic  times,  or  even  in  their 
times. " 

And  agaimi;  t:  Baxter,  as  quoted  by  Bishop  Hoadley,  ac- 
knowledges that  there  were  fixed  bishops  in  the  time  of  St. 
John.  Doddridge,  as  quoted  by  Chandler,^  admits  that  the 
distinction  between  bishop  and  presbyter,  was  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  Ignatius,  contemporary  with  St.  John  ;  and  Le 
Clerc,  a  Presbyterian  divine,  of  the  Church  of  Holland,  says, 
"  I  have  always  professed  to  believe,  that  Episcopacy  is  of 
Apostolic,  institution,  and  consequently  very  good."  . 

*  Ibid.  ch.  xi.,  sect.  10.  f  Cooke's  Essay,  sect.  512  and  note. 

+  Ccoire's  ^ssay,  p.  185.  i  Appeal,  p.  20.     Lectures,  p.  4US. 
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Aga-vi*  Calvin  says,  '-In  an  hierarchy,  in  which  bishops 
so  hold  their  dignity,  that  they  do  not  refuse  to  submit  tc 
Christ,  no  anathema  is  too  great  for  those  who  shall  not  re- 
gard such  an  hierarchy  reverently,  and  with  the  greatest 
obedience." 

Again,  the  learned  Isaac  Casaubon,  of  Geneva,  says,f 
"  No  Church  in  the  world  doth  come  nearer  to  the  form  of 
the  primitive  Church,  than  the  Church  of  England.'3 

And  finally,  the  learned  Blondel,  a  Presbyterian,  says.t 
"  By  all  that  we  have  said  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  Pres- 
bytery,, we  do  not  intend  to  invalidate  the  ancient  and  Apos- 
tolical constitutions  of  Episcopal  preeminence,  but  that 
wheresoever  it  has  been  put  down,  or  violated,  it  ought  to  be 
reverently  restored." 

Such,  the  reader  will  remember,  is  only  a  specimen  of  the 
testimony  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  Presbyterian 
authors,  testimony  which  clearly  proves  all  that  any  Episco- 
palian can  ask,  to  wit,  that  Episcopacy  was  every  where 
established  by  the  Apostles,  toko,  were  commissioned  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Church  of  God. 

Shall  we  come  down  to  the-testimony  of  non-Episcopalians 
in  modern  times?  V\Te  do  not  promise  to  quote  language  as 
strong  as  that  cited  above.  But  we  can  do  much  more  than 
this.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words.  Those  ancient 
writers  thought  they  had  reasons  for  not  conforming  to  what 
they  acknowledged  as  apostolic  order.  But  these  reasons 
(real  or  imaginary)  have  now  ceased  to  exist ;  and  the  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  is  now  receiving  another  and 
stronger  testimony.  Yf  e  mean  in  the  number  of  the  strong- 
est and  best  men,  out  of  the  Church,  who  are  entering  her 
fold.  The  leaven  is  silently  but  powerfully  at  work.  Truth 
is  pervading  the  great  mass  of  society.  Prejudice  is  be- 
coming disarmed,  and  here  and  there^  one,  continually,  are 
silently,  and  sometimes  at  great  sacrifices,  giving  in  their 
strongest  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Church,  even  the  testi- 
mony of  their  life.  The  following  facts  will  speak  kl 
themselves.  § 

*  Work  on  Ref.  of  Church,      f  Chr.  Obs.,  March,  184£ 

±  Bp.  Brown  ell's  Charge,  p.  16. 

\  Bishop  De  Lancey's  Charge,  18-11 
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"  Of  the  American  bishops  who  have  joined  the  Church 
from  other  denominations,  are  the  following :  Jarvis,  Pro- 
voost,  Bass,  Chase,  Brownell,  Ravenscroft,  Smith  and  Otey. 
Of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  persons,  ordained  by  Bishop 
Griswold,  two  hundred  and  seven  came  into  the  ministry 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  from  other  denominations.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church,  in  this  country, 
were  not  educated  Episcopalians.  And  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  about  three  hundred  ministers  of  other  denom- 
inations have  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church." 

The  rapid  advances  of  Church  principles  among  the  laity. 
is  another  strong  argument  of  the  same  character. 

All  these  facts  taken  in  connection,  will  fully  account  for 
the  torrents  of  opposition  which  in  these  days  are  opening 
their  floodgates  upon  the  Church.  A  most  vigorous  effort 
is  making  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  press — in  the  for- 
midable Quarterly,  and  in  the  thousand  weekly  papers,  pour- 
ing over  the  land,  to  turn  if  possible,  the  tide  of  public  sen- 
timent which  is  now  setting  in  her  favor.  But  it  will  all 
be  in  vain.  Here  and  there  one,  of  the  over-credulous,  and 
the  unsuspecting,  may  be  shaken  by  these  efforts.  But  the 
object  will  become  more  and  more  apparent,  and  these  tor- 
rents of  abuse  will  at  last  recoil  upon  their  authors.  And 
while  all  without  and  around  the  gates  of  our  Zion,  the  re- 
ligious world  seems  to  be  in  wild  commotion,  while  the 
minds  of  men  are  becoming  more  and  more  unsettled  in 
the  chaos  and  breaking  up  of  old  religious  opinions,  still 
the  Church,  by  her  apostolical  ministry,  her  evangelical 
doctrines,  her  pure  and  scriptural  worship,  and  by  the  deep 
tone  of  her  piety,  will  continue  to  speak  to  thousands  on 
thousands,  in  winning  accents,  and  with  a  voice  which  must 
and  will  be  heard. 

VI. — I  am  a  Churchman, 

Because  the  Church  still  retains  the  doctrine  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Succession,  and  has  that  succession. 

No  feature  in  her  character  is  more  violently  assaulted 
at  the  present  day,  than  this.  In  none  is  she  more  impreg- 
nable. For,  she  lias  the  clearest  sanction  of  Scripture,  of 
almost  universal  Christendom,  and  of  common  sense 

What,  then,  is  this  doctrine,  of  the  Apostolical  Succession  ? 
[t  is  simply  this.     It  is  the  question,  whether  A,  B  and  C» 
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being  private  members  of  a  Christian  Communion,  being  eves 
females,  having  by  ballot  or  by  any  other  mode,  elected  D 
also  a  private  member  of  the  same  communion,  do,  thereby, 
simply  in  virtue  of  that  election,  make  and  constitute  D  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  Church,  and  do  empower 
him,  as  Christ's  ambassador,  to  preach  his  Gospel,  and  offi- 
cially administer  his  sacraments  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand 
whether  Jesus  Christ  did,  himself,  institute  a  ministiy,  to 
be  perpetuated  in  the  Church  by  ordination  % 

Nay,  the  question  at  the  present  day.  seems  to  be  occupy- 
ing even  broader  ground,  whether  there  is,  on  the  earth,  any 
such  institution  as  the  visible  Church  of  Christ?* 

It  would  seem,  that  the  mere  statement  of  this  question, 
would  carry  its  own  answer  with  it.  And  the  answer  of 
unsophisticated  men  in  ninety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred, 
would  be,  that  a  private  Christian,  in  order  to  become  an 
authorized  minister  of  Christ,  must  be  ordained  to  that  office 
by  those  who  have  power  to  convey  it.  But  be  it  remembered, 
if  this  ordination  by  those  who  are  already  ministers,  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  first  step,  in  the  order  of  this  series,  so  it  is 
at  the  second,  and  at  the  third,  and  fourth,  and  the  reflect- 
ing reader  will  at  once  perceive,  where,  alone,  this  series 
ends,  that  is,  at  Jesus  Christ. 

And  this  is  what  is  meant  by  "  the  apostolic  succession."! 

But  our  Saviour,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  establish  a  min- 
istry in  his  Church.  To  the  Twelve  Apostles  he  gave  this 
solemn  commission  (Matt,  xxviii.  20) :  "  All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  Heaven  and  on  Earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  teach- 
ing all  nations,  baptizing  them/'  &c,  adding,  "  Lo  /  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  ivorldP  That  is 
I  am  with  you  in  the  execution  of  this  my  commission, — 
and  I  am  with  you  always — that  is  through  your  successors. 
For  only  through  their  successors  could  he  have  been  with 
them  "  always." 

St.  John  adds  another  remarkable  clause  in  this  commis 
sion  (John  xx.  21) :  "As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you,"  and  when  he  had  said  this  he  breathed  on  them, 
and  said,  "  receive   ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whosesoever  sins 

*  See  "New  Englander,"  Oct.  1843.  Art.  on  "VVhittingham'a 
Cnarge. 

f  That  every  member  of  a  Church  should  be  an  officia.  minister 
if  the  same  Church,  is  absurd,  if  not  nonsensical. 
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ye  remit,  they   are  remitted  unto  them,  and  whosesoever 
Bins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 

And  that  this  ministry  is  of  no  human  origin  or  authority, 
St.  Paul  shows  (Reb.  v.  4) :  "  No  man  taketh  this  honor  to 
himself  but  he  that  is  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron.'1'1  And  he 
adds,  "  Christ  glorified  not  himself  to  be  made  a  High  Priest, 
but  he  that  said  unto  Him,  thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have 
I  begotten  thee." 

Surely,  no  language  can  be  plainer  than  this  in  proving 
the  special,  immediate,  divine  appointment  of  the  Christian 
ministry. 

And  that  there  was  to  be  a  "  succession"  in  that  ministry 
our  Saviour  asserts,  when  he  says,  "  I  am  with  you  alio  ay 
even  un \lo  the  end-  of  the  ■world.'1  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.)  Indeed, 
the  fact  of  the  institution  of  the  ministry,  with  the  powers 
and  duties  ascribed  to  it  (Eph.  iv.  11-13),  is  full  proof  of 
its  perpetuity,  unless  the  commission  is  divinely  revoked. 
For  that  ministry  is  as  essential  at  one  age  of  the  Church 
as  another.* 

And  we  know,  that  several  persons  were  added  to  the 
number  of  those  apostles  whom  our  Saviour  originally 
chose,  even  within  the  time  embraced  by  St.  Luke  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  Mathias,  and  Paul,  and  Barnabas, 
eo  that  there  actually  was  a  succession  of  that  order. 

But  the  Church  is  not  alone- in  holding  to  the  Apostolic 
Succession.  The  Presbyterians  have  always  held  to  this 
doctrine.  Their  Confession  of  Faith  says  (chap  25,  sect. 
3) :  "  Unto  this  Catholic  visible  Church,  Christ  hath  given 
the  ministry,  oracles  and  ordinances  of  God."  Again,f 
"  Our  blessed  Saviour,  for  the  edification  of  the  visible 
Church,  hath  appointed  officers,  not  only  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  administer  the  sacraments,  but  also  to  exer- 
cise discipline.  And  again,  J  "  The  ordinary  and  perpetua* 
officers  in  the  Church,  are  Bishops,  or  Pastors." 

And  again,§  "  ordination  is  always  to  be  continued  in  t\\Q 
Church.     Every  minister  of  the  word,  is  to  be  ordained  by 

*  Bp.  BrowneF's  Charge,  p.  13.  See  also  an  able  argument  by 
Rev.  William  Jones,  '•'  Works,"  vol.  v.,  p.  29. 

f  Form  of  Govt.,  b.  i.,  ch.  i.,  sect.  3.       +  Ibid.,  ch.  iii.,  sect.  3. 

§  Form   of  Church   Government    by  Prest.    Assembly   Divines 
adopted  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  v:  North  America.  Con 
stitution  and  Standards,  p.  497. 
'2* 
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imposition  of  Lands  and  prayer,  with  fasting  by  thoso 
preaching  Presbyters  to  whom  it  doth  belong."  And  again,* 
"  Presbyterian  Chnreh  Government  is  the  true  and  only 
form  of  government  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath  pre- 
scribed in  his  word." 

And  a  distinguished  Presbyterian  divine  says,f  "  A  per- 
son who  is  not  ordained  to  office  by  a  Presbytery,  has  no 
right  to  be  received  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  His  adminis- 
tration of  ordinances,  is  invalid.  No  divine  blessing  is 
promised  upon  his  labors.  It  is  rebellion  against  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  to  support  him  in  his  pretensions." 

The  attentive  reader  will  perceive  and  notice,  that  the 
above  language  is  much  stronger,  on  this  point,  than  any 
thing  found  in  our  standards  ;  and  hence  that  the  point  of 
dispute  on  the  part  of  Episcopalians,  respecting  the  holding 
the  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession,  is  not  with  the 
Presbyterians,  the  Methodists,  or  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church,  for  all  these  are  strenuous  on  this  point.  Between 
these  denominations  and  ourselves,  the  great  point  at  issue 
is,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  succession  ?  But  the 
question,  as  to  the  doctrine  itself,  is  with  the  Church  in 
common  with  all  these  denominations,  against  the  merest 
fragment  of  the  Christian  world  ;  the  Independents,  in- 
cluding the  Congregationalists,  Quakers,  &c. 

We  might  here  quote  language,  to  any  extent  from  the 
most  eminent  Presbyterians,  and  even  from  many  of  the 
Independents,  as  Rev.  Eliphalet  "Williams,  Pres.  Stiles,  &c, 
&c,  who  by  a  strange  inconsistency,  have  borne  testimony 
to  this  doctrine  of  the  apostolical  succession. 

And  yet,  strange,  ridiculous  even,  as  it  may  appear,  in  the 
face  of  all  this  testimony,  of  Scripture,  common  sense,  and 
the  Christian  world,  this  same  doctrine  of  apostolic  succes- 
sion is  now,  at  this  day,  among  both  Presbyterians  and  Con- 
gregationalists, sneered  at  as  the  fruitful  source  of  almost 
every  evil. 

The  Church,  however,  still  clings  to  this  old  land-mark. 
(Job  xxiv.  2).  She  teaches,  that  the  ministers  of  the  Church, 
are  not  the  ministers  of  men,  nor  sent  by  men,  but  that  they 
are  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  ambassadors  for  him, 
(2  Cor.  v.  20,)  and  are  called  to  speak  in  his  stead, 

*  Ibid.,  p.  475.  f  JVPLeod's  Eccl.  Catechism,  p.  W 
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She  also  exhibits  the  order  of  that  succession,  from  apos- 
tolic times,  and  although  it  is  easy  to  deny  any  fact  in 
ancient  or  modern  history,*  yet  it  will  be  a  more  diffi- 
cult matter  fairly  to  show,  where  one  link  is  wanting  in  that 
sacred  chain. 

Eusebius,  the  early  historian  of  the  Church,  brings  clown 
the  Apostolic  Succession  to  the  year  A.D.  305,  or  to  within 
twenty  years  of  the  General  Council  of  Nice,  and  this  not 
in  one  Church,  but  several  of  the  most  important  Churches 
in  the  world.  Hence  when  the  Canons  of  that  Council  be- 
came, as  they  did  become,  the  common  law  of  the  Christian 
world,  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  a  moral  possibility,  that 
that  Succession,  thus  carefully  guarded,  could  have  been 
broken.  We  have  fully  as  much  reason  to  believe  in,  and  to 
receive,  the  purity  of  the  Succession  of  the  Apostolic  Ministry, 
as  we  have  to  believe  in,  and  receive,  the  purity  of  the  Suc- 
cession of  the  Apostolic  loritings,  doctrines,  or  Sacraments.  The 
same  God  of  truth  and  faithfulness  gave  them  all  to  the 
Church,  and  has  preserved  them  to  our  own  day. 

We  present  as  a  suitable  conclusion  to  this  subject, 
the  succession  of  Bishops,  through  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  to  the  Consecration  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
American  Church  : — 


1  Linus, 

2  Anacletus,  - 

3  Clement,    - 

4  Evaristus,  - 

5  Alexander, 

6  Sixtus, 

7  Telesphorus, 

8  Hyginus    - 

9  Pius,     -     - 

10  Anicetus,   - 

11  Soter,    -     - 

12  Eleutherius, 

13  Victor, 

14  Zephrynus, 
Id  Calixtus,    - 


Consecrated  A.D. 

67 
79 

-  91 

-  100 

-  103 

-  118 

-  128 
-  '     -  138 

-  141 
155 

-  166 

-  174 

-  187 

-  198 

-  216 


16  Urban,'-     - 

17  Pontianus, 

18  Anterus,  '  - 

19  Fabian,      - 

20  Cornelius,  - 

21  Lucius  1.,  - 

22  Stephen  I., 

23  Sixtus  II.,  - 

24  Dionysius, 

25  Felix  I.,      - 

26  Eulychianus, 

27  Galas, 

28  Marcellinus, 

29  Marcellus  I., 

30  Eusfbius,  - 


Consecrated  A.D. 

-  221 

-  229 

-  235 

-  233 

-  251 

-  253 

-  255 

-  257 

-  259 

-  269 

-  275 

-  233 

-  296 

-  308 

-  310 


*  A  modern  writer  graveh' maintains  that  Moses  and  Homer  v/ere 
Uie  same  identical  person,  and  it  is  said,  some  have  denied  that  such 
&  man  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ever  lived. 
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Consecrated  A.  D. 

Consecrated  A.  n 

31  Miltiades,  - 

-      310 

82  Shelved  11.,      - 

871 

32  Sylvester!., 

-      314 

83  Phlegmund, 

891 

3;!  Mark, 

000 

84  Athelin,      -        -     •   - 

923 

34  Julius  I.,     - 

0017 

00 1 

85  Wulfelm,  - 

928 

35  Liber  us, 

-      352 

86  Odo  Severus, 

941 

36  Felix  II.,     - 

355 

87  Dunstas,    - 

959 

37  Parnassus  I., 

-      366 

88  Aethalgar,  - 

983- 

33  Siricus, 

-      385 

89  Siricus,      - 

989 

Si)  Anastalius  I., 

-      398 

90  Aluricus,    ... 

99G 

40  Innocent  I., 

-      402 

91  Elphege,     - 

1005 

41  Zosimus,   - 

417 

92  Living,       - 

1013 

42  Boniface  L, 

-      418 

93  Agelnotb,  - 

1020 

43  Celestine  I., 

-      422 

94  Edsin, 

1038 

44  Sixtus  III., 

-      432 

95  Robert  Gemeticensis,  - 

1050 

45  Leo  I., 

-      440 

96  Stigand,      - 

1052 

46  Hilary, 

-      461 

97  Lanfranc,  - 

1070 

47  Simplicius, 

-      468 

98  Anselm,     - 

1093 

48  Felix  III.,  - 

-      483 

99  Rodulpb,    - 

1114 

49  Gelasius  L, 

-      492 

100  William  Corbell, 

1122 

50  Anastatius  II., 

-      496 

101  Theobald,  - 

1138 

51  Symmachus, 

-      498 

102  Thomas  A'Becket,     - 

1162 

52  Hormisdas, 

-      514 

103  Richard,.   - 

1174 

53  John  I., 

-      523 

104  Baldwin  Fordensis,   - 

1184 

54  Felix  IV.,  - 

-       526 

105  Reg'd.  Fitz  Joceline,  - 

1191 

55  Boniface  II., 

-      530 

106  Hubert  Walter, 

1193 

56  John  II.,     - 

-      532 

107  Stephen  Langton, 

1207 

57  Agapetus  I., 

-      535 

108  Richard  Wethersfield, 

1229 

58  Silverius,   - 

-      536 

109  Edmund,    - 

1234 

59  Vigilius,     - 

-      540 

110  Boniface,    - 

1245 

60  Peiagius  I., 

-      555 

111  Robert  Kilwarby, 

1272 

61  John  III.,    - 

-      560 

112  John  Peckham,  - 

1278 

62  Benedict  I., 

- '       -      574 

113  Robert  Winchelsev,   - 

1294 

63  Pelagius  II., 

-      578 

114  Walter  Reynold,  '     - 

1313 

64  Gregory  I., 

-      590 

115  Simon  Mepham, 

1328 

65  Augustine, 

-      596 

116  John  Stratford,  - 

1333 

66  Lawrence,  - 

-      605 

117  Thomas  Bradwardine, 

1348 

67  Mellitus,    - 

-      619 

118  Simon  Islip, 

1349 

68  Justus, 

-      624 

119  Simon  Langham, 

1366 

69  Honorius,  - 

-      634 

120  William  Wittlesey,  - 

1368 

70  Adeodatus, 

-      654 

121  Simon  Sudbury, 

1375 

71  Theodore,  - 

-      668 

122  William  Courtnay,    - 

1381 

72  Birthwald, 

-      693 

123  Thomas  Arundel, 

1390 

73  Tatwine,    - 

-      731 

124  Henry  Chichely, 

1414 

74  Not  helm,    - 

-      735 

125  John  Stafford,     - 

1443 

75  Cuthbert    - 

-      742 

126  John  Kemp, 

1452 

76  Bregwin,    - 

-        -      759 

127  Thomas  Bourcher,     - 

1454 

77  Lambert.    - 

-      763 

128  John  Morton,     - 

I486 

78  iEtheired  I., 

-      793 

129  Henry  Dean, 

1501 

79  Wulfred,   - 

-      803 

130  William  Warcham,  - 

1503 

80  Theogild,  - 

-      830 

131  Thomas  Craniner; 

1533 

Bl  Owlaoth,   - 

-      830 

132  Reginald  Pole,  - 

1555 
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Consecrated  A.  D. 

133 

Matthew  Parker, 

. 

1559" 

]  13 

Thomas  Tehison, 

- 

1694 

131 

Edmund  Grindal, 

- 

1573 

lit 

William  Wake, 

- 

1715 

135 

John  Whitgift,  - 

. 

1583 

145 

John  Potter, 

- 

1737 

136 

Richard  Bancroft, 

- 

1604 

146 

Thomas  Herring,' 

- 

1747 

137 

George  Abbott,  - 

_ 

1611 

147 

Thomas  Seeker, 

- 

1758 

res 

William  Laud,  - 

- 

1633 

148 

Fred.  Cornwallis, 

- 

1768 

139 

William  J  uxor, 

- 

1660 

149 

John  Moore, 

- 

1783 

140 

Gilbert  Sheldon, 

_ 

1063 

150 

William  White, 

- 

1787 

ill 

William  Sancroft, 

- 

1667 

151 

A.  V.  Gr  is  wold, 

- 

1811 

142 

John  Tillotson,  - 

- 

1691 

152 

Philander  Chase, 

- 

1819 

The  reader  will  perceive  that,  in  this  catalogue,  we  have 
given  a  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Home  until  the  time  of 
Augustine,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  then  the  list  of 
those  Archbishops  until  the  Consecration  of  Bishop  White, 
of  the  American  Church,  and  then  a  list  of  the  Presiding 
Bishops,  to  our  own  time.*  The  fact  that  not  only  this  list 
has  been  preserved,  but  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  in 
these  consecrations,  the  very  names  of  the  Consecrators 
have  been  handed  down,  and  then  the  names  of  the  Con- 
secrators of  the  Consecrators,  all  this  goes  to  prove  the 
credibility  of  the  record,  and  the  difficulty  of  showing  where 
one  link  in  this  chain  has  been  broken. 

It  may  also  strengthen  the  belief  of  some,  in  the  succes- 
sion of  the  English  Church,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
ever  kept  an  eagle  eye  on  the  English  line  of  descent,  and 
that  even  she,  in  the  language  of  her  most  learned  doctors, 
has  been  obliged  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  that 
Church. 

VIT. — I  am  a  Churchman, 

Because,  in  the  Church,  I  am  permitted  to  worship  God 
in  a  form  of  sound  words,  adapted  to  express,  and  to  pro- 
mote, the  purest  and  most  fervent  devotion. 

Every  assembled  congregation,  who  worship  together,  and 
whose  actions  and  devotions  are  conducted  by  one  person, 
must  in  the  nature  of  things,  worship  with  a  form.     Hence, 

*  We  have  traced  back  the  list,  through  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  aa 
is  more  usually  done,  from  the  more  perfect  records  of  that  See. 
More  properly  our  succession  comes  from  St.  John,  through  Irenasua 
and  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  as  it  was  from  this  source  that 
Augustine  received  his  consecration.  The  reader  will  find  valuable 
tables  on  the  successions  of  the  "  Four  Patriarchal  Sees,"  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem,  and  Antioch,  in  Chapin's  "  Primitive  Church/' 
chap,  xxiii.-xxvii. 
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the  only  question  is,  whether  one  individual,  laden  with  the 
embarrassment,  the  ignorance,  the  prejudices,  the  peculiar- 
ities,  the  fluctuations  of  religious  feeling,  always  incident  to 
human  nature,  can  prepare  that  form,  extemporaneously, 
better  than  to  adopt  words  which  have  borne  the  test  of  the 
wisdom  and  piety  of  hundreds  of  years,  and  which  have  car- 
ried to  Heaven  the  holiest  aspirations  of  saints  and  martyrs 
of  every  age.' 

.The  Jewish  Church  constantly  worshiped  God  in  the 
use  of  a  liturgy.  Our  Saviour  while  on  earth  sanctioned 
its  use  by  his  regular  attendance  at  the  Temple.  On  the 
cross,  he  twice  poured  forth  his  soul,  in  its  language.  (Ps. 
xxii.  1,  and  xxxi.  5.)  He  gave  a  form  to  his  disciples. 
(Luke  xi.  2.)  John  Baptist  taught  his  disciples  how  to 
pray.  (Luke  xi.  1.)  For  many  years,  the  early  Christians 
always  attended  the  Jewish  service  on  Saturday,  and  used 
a  liturgy.*     The  primitive  Church  early  had  a  liturgy. f 

The  most  eminent  non-Episcopalians,  have  acknowledged 
the  necessity  or  importance  of  a  liturgy.  Even  Baxter,"! 
actually  prepared  a  liturgy  for  popular  use.  Wesley  did  the 
same  for  his  followers  in  America.  Calvin,  says  Beza,^  used 
a  form  of  prayer  himself,  and  composed  one  for  the  Sunday 
service,  which  was  afterwards  established  at  Geneva.  Re- 
cently an  effort  has  been  made,  to  restore  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  Says  Rev.  John  Gumming,  [j  "  A  litur- 
gy to  as  generally  preferred  by  the  Scottish  clergy  and  laity, 
at  the  reformation,  and  accordingly  two  Books  of  Common 
Prayer  were  successively  used  in  public  worship.  I  believe, 
the  resumption  of  the  Liturgy  by  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  ecclesiastical  court,  would  be  at- 
tended  with  great  good." 

And  yet  notwithstanding  all  these  considerations,  in  favor 
of  liturgical  worshin,  the  "  Praver  Book  "  is  sneered  at.  in 
these  days,  as  containing  "  stereotyped  prayers." 

The  Liturgy  of  the  Church,  however,  has  too  sacred  a 
place,  in  the  hearts  of  universal  Christendom,  to  be  profane- 
ly di&turbed  at  this  late  day,  by  modern  critics.     No  unin« 

*  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  P.  1,  page  112. 

t  "  Chapin's  Prim.  Ch.,"  chap."  xi. 

±  Neal's  Hist.  Puritans,  vol.  4.  p.  3G5. 

§  Preface  to  Com.  Cal.  on  Job.  * 

ii  Preface  to  Liturgy  of  Scotch  Churcii. 
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spired  composition  has  received  such  high  encomiums,  none 
so  richly  deserves  it. 

A  modern  writer  says. — "  The  Litany  will  need  no  com- 
mendation from  me.  The  like  was  never  written  by  the 
hand  of  uninspired  man.  It  seems  inspired,  and  inspired  in 
the  highest  degree.  I  verily  believe  it  is  so.  Not  indeed,  as 
claiming  our  respect,  as  a  part  of  the  Sacred  Canon,  but  aa 
having  been  drawn  by  men,  who  stood,  and  felt  themselves 
to  be  standing  in,  and  breathing  the  holiest  atmosphere 
that  is  possible  on  earth*,  in  the  presence,' and  at  the  footstooJ 
of  the  Eternal  Three  in  one,  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  sympa- 
thising with  God,  and  with  the  dependence  and  wants  of 
our  race,  breathing  out  the  holiest,  most  importunate  prayer 
after  God,  and  for  redemption  from  sin.  It  seems  as  if  they 
stood  at  the  last  stage,  between  earth  and  heaven,  about  to 
enter  heaven,  but  unwilling  to  go  there,  till  they  had  used 
their  last  opportunity  of  prayer,  and  poured  out  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  the  cross  of  a  dying  Saviour,  their  effec- 
tual intercession,  for  all  whom  they  were  leaving  behind." 

Says  Dr.  Clark,  the  distinguished  Methodist  :  "  The 
Liturgy  is  almost  universally  esteemed,  by  the  devout  and 
pious  of  every  denomination,  and  is  the  greatest  effort  of  the 
Reformation,  next  to  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
the  English  lanrrua^e.  As  a  form  of  devotion,  it  has  no 
equal,  in  any  part  of  the  universal  Church  of  God.  It  is 
founded  on  that  doctrine  which  contains  the  sum  and  essence 
of  Christianity,  and  speaks  the  language  of  the  sublimest 
piety  and  of  the  most  refined  devotional  feeling.  Next  to 
the  Bible  it  is  the  booh  of  my  understanding  and  of  my  heart.- 

Says  Rev.  John  Cummin's,  a  Scotch  Presbyterian,*  "J 
shall  never  forget  how  thrilling  I  felt  one  clause  in  the 
English  Liturgy,  on  my  first  entering  a  Parish  Episcopal 
Church.  It  is  perhaps  the  finest  sentence,  and  the  siveetest 
prayer  in  the  language.  '  In  all  time  of  our  wealth,  in  all 
time  of  our  tribulation,  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the 
day  of  judgment, — Good  Lord  deliver  us.'  " 

Dr.  Doddridge,  the  English  Dissenter,  says,f  "  The  lan- 
guage is  so  plain,  as  to  be  level  to  the  capacity  of  the  mean- 
est, and  yet  the  sense  is  so  noble,  as  to  raise  the  capacities 
of  the  greatest." 

*  Preface  to  Litursry  of  Scotch  Church. 
+  Dorr's  Church  Manual,  p.  168 
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Says  the  great  Robert  Hall,  tlie  Baptist,*  "  I  am  by  no 
means  insensible  to  its  merits.  I  believe  that  the  evangeli- 
cal v'iruy  of  its  sentiments,  the  chastened  fervor  of  its  devo- 
tions, and  the  majestic  simplicity  of  its  language,  have  com- 
bine. I  to  place  it  in  the  very  first  ranks  of  uninspired  com- 
positions." 

And  another  writer  says,f  ':  Blame  us  not,  if  we  value 
our  Liturgy.  It  embodies  the  anthems  of  saints.  It 
thrills  the  heart  with  the  dying  songs  of  the  faithful.  It 
is  hallowed  with  the  blood  of  martyrs.  It  glows  with  sa- 
cred fire." 

VIII. — I  am  a  Churchman, 

Because  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  is  conservative  of 
Christian  doctrine,  or  is  adapted  to  perpetuate  in  the 
Church,  the  truth  of  God  in  its  simplicity  and  purity. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  Timothy,  makes  mention  of  a 
"form  of  sound  words."  (2  Tim.  i.  13.)  The  Liturgy  has 
proved  itself  such  a  form.  And  in  proof  that  it  has  exert- 
ed this  conservative  power,  we  invite  the  strictest  attention 
to  the  progress  of  religious  doctrine  among  that  portion  of 
protestant  Christendom,  which  at  the  Reformation  rejected 
a  Liturgy.  We  appeal  to  facts,  and  we  ask  if  they  do  not 
furnish  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  necessity  of  that  form 
of  sound  words  to  which  St.  Paul  bids  us  "hold  fast." 

As  a  mere  specimen  of  these  facts,  which  is  all  that  our 
present  limits  will  allow,  we  call  attention  to  the  following 
statements. 

"  Out  of  258  Presbyterian  Chapels  in  England,  which  is 
the  whole  number,  it  is  asserted  on  the  authority  of  the 
dissenters  themselves,  that  235  of  these  are  actually  Unita- 
rian in  sentiment — thus  '  denying  the  Lord  that  bought 
them.'"     (2  Pet.  ii.   L) 

"The  English  body  of  the  three  denominations ,  as  it  is 
called,  is  composed  of  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and 
Baptists.  Of  that  portion  of  the  latter  class  called  general 
Baptists,  a  majority  are  acknowledged  Unitarians,  and  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  throughout  England,  are  understood 
to  be  occupied  by  congregations  of  this  sort. "I 

*  Hall's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  422. 
t  Staunton's  Church  Die,  p.  320. 
±  American  ^ic,  vol.  xii.,  p.  5:*9. 
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"  The  great  body  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  establish- 
ed in  England  about  the  time  of  Cromwell,  have  become 
decidedly  Unitarian."* 

Look  also  at  the  state  of  things  on  continental  Europe, 
in  Geneva,  and  Switzerland  and  Germany,  the  very  cradle 
of  the  Reformation  as  it  has  been  called,  the  land  of  Calvin, 
and  Luther,  and  Melancthon.  See  what  a  change  in  re 
ligious  doctrines  has  prevailed  there. 

Dwight,  a  modern  traveler,  says,t  "  I  saw  but  one  indi- 
vidual in  Germany  who  believed  in  the  eternity  of  future 
punishments." 

"  At  the  present  time,  the  twenty-seven  Pastors  of  the 
established  Church,  of  the  canton  of  Geneva,  are  under- 
stood, with  two  or  three  exceptions,  to  hold  to  Unitarian 
opinions."± 

"  The  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  ministry  of  the 
French  Churches,  are  the  schools  of  Geneva,  and  Montau- 
ban,  where  the  Unitarian  system  has  ascendency."^ 

"  It  is  undeniable,  that  in  every  instance  abroad,  where 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  government  has  been  brought  in 
contact  with  Unitarianism,  it  has  yielded  to  the  infection. 
This  is  found  true  in  Holland,  Geneva,  France,  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland."  || 

Within  the  last  five  years,  by  a  distinguished  Professor  in 
Germany,  whose  lectures  are  thronged  by  young  men  drink- 
ing in  the  poison,  it  has  been  declared,  and  publicly  main- 
tained, that  "  no  such  being  as  Jesus  Christ  ever  existed, 
and  that  the  Bible  is  nothing  more  than  a  fable  or 
mythos."*ir 

jndeed  every  traveler,  and  every  reader  of  modern  liter- 
ature, knows  well  enough,  what  an  almost  universal  spread 
of  Rationalism,  Socinianism,  and  Infidelity,  has  swept  over 
those  fair  fields  like  a  blighting  pestilence. 

Turn  now  in  contrast,  to  the  English  Church,  and  to  her 
daughter  in  America,  the  standards  of  which  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be  orthodox,  by  the  Puritans  themselves.**   From 

*  Hawes'  Tribute  to  the  Pilgrims,  p.  84. 

f  Dwight's  Travels,  p.  421.        %  American  Enc,  vol.  xii.,  p.  509. 
%  Ibid.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  600. 
II  Hawes'  Tribute  to  the  Pilgrims,  p.  85. 

IT  "Life  of  Jesus,  critically  treated  by  David  Frederick  Straus*," 
2  vols.,  1835,  1836. 

**  Trumbull's  Hist.  Conn.,  vol.  i.,  p.  486. 
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generation  to  generation,  they  have  Landed  down  the  pu- 
rity of  Christian  doctrine.  One  Lord's  day  after  another 
her  scriptural  Liturgy  has  guided  the  devotions  of  minister 
and  people.  And  if  perchance,  teachers  of  heresy  are,  or 
shall  be  found  within  her  folds,  they  are  obliged  to  stand 
continually  convicted  out  of  their  own  mouths,  of  the  most 
barefaced,  heaven-daring  hypocrisy,  or  else  to  seek  a  refuge 
within  some  other  enclosure.  In  either  case,  the  Church, 
under  God,  is  saved  from  their  influence,  heresy  has  its 
check,  and  corrupt  erring  nature  finds  its  necessary  and 
healthful  restraint. 

See  also  the  conservative  influence  of  a  Liturgy  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Nestorian  Church.  Ground  down, 
age  after  age,  under  Mahometan  oppression,  still  their  Lit- 
urgy, of  which  ministers  and  people  know  little  or  nothing, 
has  within  it,  the  spark  of  sacred  fire,  which  can.  and  will 
be  fanned  into  a  flame.  It  contains  those  pure  truths  of 
God,  on  which  the  ruins  of  that  Church  may  again  bo 
reared.* 

So  also,  Dr.  Buchanan,  speaking  of  the  Syrian  Christians, 
discovered  by  him,  says,f  "  They  have  the  Bible,  and  a 
scriptural  Liturgy,  and  these  will  save  a  church  in  the  worst 
of  times.  Had  they  not  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  their  Lit- 
urgy, there  would  have  been,  in  the  revolutions  of  ages,  no  ves- 
tige of  Christianity  left  among  them.  Wo  to  the  declin- 
ing Church,  which  hath  no  Gospel  Liturgy." 

Let  us  turn  now,  for  an  instructive  illustration  of  the 
value  of  a  Liturgy,  to  the  United  States.  Has  there  been 
no  sad  change  in  the  theology  of  this  country,  among  non- 
Episcopalians  ? 

Let  the  spectacle  of  two  rival  and  conflicting  General 
Assemblies  of  Presbyterians,  at  Philadelphia,  each  refusing 
to  recognize  the  other  as  Christian  bodies,  answer  the  ques- 
tion, 

Let  the  antagonist  Congregational  theological  seminaries 
in  New  England,  and  the  real  and  essential  errors  in  doc- 
trine, which  they  mutually  and  solemnly  charge  upon  each 
other,  answer  the  question.^ 

Let  the  present  state  of  that  ancient,  venerable,  and 
richly  endowed  school  of  the  prophets,  as  the    Puritans 

*  Perkins'  Tour.  f  Chr.  Researches,  p.  158,  3. 

£  Ses  the  New  Haven  and  East  Windsor  controversy. 
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called  it,  and  as  such,  founded  it,  in  the  colony  where  Ply- 
mouth rock  once  welcomed  the  sea-worn  strangers,  answer 
trie  question. 

Hear  the  following  confession  of  one  who  claims  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  Puritans  :  "  Truly  may  it  be  said  of 
those  (Puritan)  Churches,  the  glory  is  gone!  There,  is  a 
melancholy  decay  of  piety  throughout  this  land  of  ow  vilgrim 
fathers."* 

Lead  the  following  language  of  one,  who  sympathizes  in 
sentiment,  with  the  venerable  university  just  mentioned, 
and  say  if  there  is  no  danger. f  He  says,  -men  are  stig 
matized  as  heretics  and  infidels,  who  will  not  give  up  their 
■reason  and  humanity  to  the  belief  of  the  story  of  Abraham 
and  his  son.  as  of  divine  origin  !  A  story  revolting  to  justice 
and  humanity  !"  And  after  alluding  to  what  he  profanely 
calls,  tne  :;  contradictions,"  "  the  absurdities,"  and  improb- 
able and  indecent  stories  of  the  New  Testament,  he  sneer- 
ingly  adds,  and  "  yet  this  book  (the  New  Testament),  is 
declared  to  be  the  word  of  God.  and  given  by  divine  in- 
spiration." !  !  ! 

He  says,  "We  may  expect  men  as  gifted,  and  elevated, 
or  even  more  so,  than  Jesus  Christ,  as  Christianity  is  here- 
after unfolded."  "  We  are  not  saved  by  Christ  who  lived 
nineteen  centuries  ago,  but  by  the  Christ  that  we  find  in  our 
own  hearts."  "  We  want  no  one  to  stand' between  us  and 
God,"  &c.  &c. 

Ana  yet  all  this  in  New  England,  and  from  one  who 
sympathizes  with  the  first  institution  in  the  country,  in 
point  of  science  and  letters.  Let  the  reader  ponder  all 
this  in  his  heart,  and  if  he  is  not  wedded  to  a  system,  let 
him  answer,  whether  there  is  not  here,  need  of  the  conser- 
vative influence  of  a  scriptural  Liturgy  ? 

Blessed  be  God,  even  in  that  land  of  apostacy,  the  Church 
is  planted,  and  rearing  in  faith  the  standard  of  the  blood- 
stained cross,  and  is  pointing  by  her  Liturgy,  as  well  as 
ministry,  to  the  •'  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins 
of*  the  world.'"J  We  might  expect  the  Deist,  the  Rational- 
ist, and  the  Infidel,  to  deride  our  sacred  Liturgy,  which  is 
so  1'uil  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atoning  sacrifice,"  but  wg 

*  HaAve.s'  Tribute  to  the  Pilgrims,  p.  loG. 
f  ."R.ev.  Mr.  Parker's  Ordination  Sermon." 
|  Liiany  in  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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will  not  believe  that  Christians,  who  call  themselves  ortho- 
dox, will  join  their  voices  to  swell  such  an  unhallowed 
chorus. 


IX. — I  am  a  Churchman 


Because  I  find,  that  in  the  Church,  there  have  been  nur- 
tured the  choicest  fruits  of  piety. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  some  at  the  present  day,  to  speak  of 
the  Church,  only  as  a  dead  mass  of  formalism.  May  God 
forgive  such  designed  injury  to  the  Church,  and  lead  her 
traducers  to  repentance  and  a  better  mind,  or  as  our  Litany 
hath  it,  "  turn  their  hearts?'' 

Nay,  the  effort  is  often  made,  to  convince  those,  who 
either  have,  or  are  suspected  as  having  any  leaning  towards 
her,  that  there  is  really  no  religion  in  her  members. 

Now  we  are  bold  to  say,  that  if  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are 
any  test  of  piety  (Gal.  v.  22),  that  the  Episcopal  Commun- 
ion will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  other  other  body 
of  Christians  in  the  land .;  and  furthermore  that  she  is  not 
peculiarly  guilty  of  certain  sins  of  the  present  age,  such  as 
censoriousucss  and  spiritual  pride.  (Matt.  vii.  I.)  And  even 
non-Episcopalians  themselves  are  often  heard  admitting, 
that  the  great  duties  of  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  Jesus  Christ,  are  taught  from  her  pulpits,  with  at 
least  as  much,  plainness  and  simplicity,  and  with  at  least  as 
little  admixture  of  human  and  vain  philosophy  (Col.ii.  8), 
as  in  any  pulpits  in  the  land. 

The  main  charges  however,  on  which  the  greatest  stress 
is  laid,  are  two  in  number.  One  is,  that  she  pronounces 
all  baptized  persons,  regenerate.  The  other  is,  that  she 
does  not  resort  to  the  "new  measure  system  "  as  it  is  called, 
to  promote  spiritual  religion.  How  invalid  are  all  such  ob- 
jections as  these. 

For  in  respect  to  the  first  point,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  Church  always  demands  repentance  and 
faith,  previous  to  baptism.  In  the  case  of  adults,  the  pro- 
fession is  made  with  their  own  mouth.  In  the  case  of  in- 
fants, the  promise  is  made  at  the  mouth  of  their  spon- 
sors;  which  promise,  themselves  are  bound  to  fulfil  when 
they  come 'to  years  of  discretion,  or  their  baptism  will  be 
unavailing.'1"  Now  this  repentance  and  faith,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  objectors,  constitute  the  very  essence,  of  regeneration 
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So  that  upon  their  own  principles,  the  Church  ens  not,  in 
declaring  such  to  be  regenerate.  In  the  use  of  this  teim, 
she  has  the  sanction  of  Scripture  (John  iii.  5),  of  all  Prot« 
estant  Christendom,  at  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  stan- 
dards of  these  various  denominations  themselves,  who  urge 
the  objections.* 

In  respect  to  the  other  charge,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  Church  in  this  respect,  since  the  leading  men 
of  other  denominations  are  rejecting  the  system  in  self- 
defence,  f 

In  respect  to  the  piety  of  the  Church,  it  is  freely  confess- 
ed, that  the  piety  which  the  Church  tends  most  to  foster, 
is  not  a  noisy,  boasting,  superficial  piety.  It  is  the  calm, 
deep,  reverential  piety  of  the  affections  and  the  heart.  It 
is  piety  which  is  formed  as  in  the  presence  of  a  pure  and 
holy  God..  It  is  piety  which  distrusts  itself, — which  hopes 
only  in  God's  mercy,  and  shows  its  fruits  in  a  pure  and  holy 
life.  It  is  piety  which  gladdens  the  chastened  heart  in 
prosperity,  and  which  glows  with  fresh  vigor  in  the  dark 
hour  of  trial.  It  is  rather  the  calm,  deep-flowing  river, 
smoothly  and  noiselessly  rolling  its  way  along,  with  an  evei 
deepening,  swelling  tide,  than  the  hoarse,  noisy  stream, 
which  now  thunders  in  cataracts,  and  now,  anon,  is  almost 
or  completely  dried  up. 

It  is  a  piety,  also,  which  hitherto  has  brought  forth  fruits 
abundantly,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  For  it  is  to  that 
Church  we  are  indebted  for  the  translation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  now  our  most  precious  gift.  It  was  in  that 
Church  that  the  first  blood  of  martyrdom  was  poured  out,  as 
the  reformation.  It  is  to  that  Church  we  are  indebted  for 
the  example  and  labors  of  such  men  as  Walton,  and  Kenn, 
and  Herbert,  and  Hooker,  and  Leighton,  and  Heber,  and 
Simeon,  and  Martyn,  and  Newton,  and  Buchanan,  and 
Thcmason,  not  to  name  a  mighty  host  of  the  dead  and  of 
the  living.  It  is  to  that  Church  that  our  libraries  are  in 
debted  for  the  practical  writings  of  such  men  as  Law,  and 
Beveridge,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  John  Scott,  and  Sher- 
lock, and  Wilson,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Richmond,  and  Han- 
nah More,  not  to  name  writers  of  the  present  day,  who  are 
filling  all  our  libraries  with  the  choisest  treasures.    . 

*  Bp.  Brownell's  Charge,  p.  24.     f  Chapman's  Sermons,  n,  259. 
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And  that  same  Church,  in  England  and  America,  is  doing 
more  than  all  else  of  Protestant  Christendom  beside,  to 
carry  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  thus  obey  the  lasc 
behest  of  an  ascending  God.* 

And  the  providence  of  God  seems  at  the  present  day  to 
be  opening  the  way  by  the  changes  among  the  nations,  par- 
ticularly in  Pagan  India,  to  make  that  same  Church,  the 
most  signal  instrument  in  hastening  on  the  latter  day  glorv 
of  Zion. 

X. — I  am  a  Churchman, 

Because  the  Church  is  Catholic  in  doctrine,  and  in  hei 
creeds  and  articles,  bears  witness  with  singular  moderation 
and  firmness,  to  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  in  their  sim- 
plicity, unmingled  with  the  sophistry  of  human  philosophy. 

She  receives  all  the  great  doctrinal  truths  of  God's  word, 
rather  as  objects  of  faith,  than  as  matters  of  human  science, 
and  hence  she  cheerfully  admits  the  great  facts  of  revealed 
truth,  without  attaching  to  each  revealed  fact  a  metaphys- 
ical theory.  In  this  respect,  her  creeds  differ  from  other 
confessions  of  faith. 

For  example,  she  embraces  the  doctrine  of  the  universal 
grace  of  God,  sufficient  for  all,  offered  to  all,  free  as  the 
mountain  air  and  heavenly  dews.  Whereas,  Christian  bod- 
ies around  her  have  attached  curious  theories  to  the  doc- 
trines of  grace,  teaching  only  a  partial  grace,  and  a  limited 
atonement,  that  Christ  died  only  for  a  certain  few,  of  infants 
and  adults,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  whom  no 
mercy  has  been  found,  are  consigned  over  by  God,  as  repro- 
bates to  hopeless,  remediless  ruin,  for  original  sins,  which 
they  did  not  commit,  and  for  actual  transgressions  which 
they  had  no  power  to  prevent,  "  to  the  praise  and  glory  of 
God's  justice."! 

And  then  when  this  theory,  (for  it  is  a  part  of  a  well  spun 
theory,)  so  unscriptural,  unnatural  and  cruel,  began  to  lose 
its  hold  upon  the  faith  of  men,  as  it  long  since  had  upon 
their  sympathies,  for  it  never  met  the  inward  response  of 
any  man  (John  vii.  17),  save  of  the  gloomy  ascetic,  or  rigid 
doctrinalist,  then  the  mind  of  whole  sections  of  the  reli- 
gious community,  loosed  from  its  ancient  moorings,  began  to 

*  The  two  Missionary  Societies  of  the  English  Church  contributed 
over  one  million  dollars  last  year. 
f  Pres.  Conf.  of  Faith,  p.  15,  147,  and  Saybrook  Platform, 
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Bwing  around  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  deny  the  ne 
cessity  of  any  grace  whatsoever.*  Or  if  it  holds  to  the  an- 
cient terms  of  its  old  dogmas  (as  it  is  obliged  to  under  sok 
emn  oath,  in  case  of  certain  professorships),  it  professes  to  hold 
them  as  true  only  for  "  substance  of  doctrine,"  and  then  en- 
ters upon  wire-drawn  speculations  to  reconcile  an  irrational 
and  unscriptural  creed,  with  both  reason  and  Scripture. 

In  contrast  with  all  this,  how  simple  and  beautiful  do  the 
creeds  of  the  Church  appear. 

XI. — I  am  a  Churchman, 

Because  the  Church  has  ever  borne  the  most  decided  tes- 
timony against  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  charge  of  Romanism  is  now  often  brought  against 
the  Church,  and  deserves  a  brief  consideration.  It  requires 
no  learning  and  little  effort  to  raise  the  cry  of  "  Popery" 
against  all  those  things  in  which  the  Church  differs  from 
the  sects  around  her.  This  same  sort  of  attack  is  made 
both  by  the  different  sects  on  the  one  hand,  and  Rome  on 
the  other.  The  Church,  occupying  a  sort  of  middle  ground, 
receives  the  assaults  of  both. 

The  charge  of  Romanism  is  one  of  these  false  accusa- 
tions, made,  as  we  would  hope,  ignorantly,  and  which  a 
few  words  will  serve  to  expose. 

The  Church  in  the  United  States  is  not  Romish  in  her 
origin.  She  derived  her  "  orders"  from  the  Scottish  and 
English  Churches,  both  of  which  are  traceable  to  one 
source.  The  English  Church  was  planted  in  England  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  Popery  was  ever  heard  of — was  plant- 
ed even  by  the  Apostles  themselves. 

Theodoret  says,  u  Our  fishermen  and  publicans  and  the 
tent-maker  (Paul)  carried  the  evangelical  laws  to  all  men,  and 
persuaded  not  only  Romans  and  those  tributary  to  them, 
but  also  Scythians  and  the  Huns,  besides  the  Indians, 
Britons,  and  Germans,  and,  in  a  word,  every  nation  and 
tribe  of  men,  to  receive  the  laws  of  the  Crucified  One." 
(Serm.  ix.  cle  Leg.,  torn,  iv.,  p.  610,  Paris,  1642.)  So,  also, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others, 
corroborate  this  statement. 

The  Church  was  also  completely  organized  in  England 
long  before  the  Romish  Church  had  aught  to  do  with  it ; 
for,  at  the  Council  of  Aries,  A.  D.  314,  and  at  the  Council 

*  Dr.  Skinner's  "  Preaching  and  Hearing,"  p.  167,  etc. 
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of  Ssuv^a,  A.  D.  347,  and  at  the  Council  of  Ariminiura. 
A.  D.  *b3,  we  find  Bishops  present  as  representatives  oi 
thi  LntiBQ  Church.     (Usher's  Brit.  Ant.  Eccl.,  p.  104.) 

True  it  is.  that  subsequently  Rome  sent  her  emissaries 
to  England,  and  after  one  and  another  act  of  usurpation, 
at  last  acquired  over  her  a  forced  and  violent  dominion. 
But  her  usurpation  never  gave  her  right  there  ;  and  subse- 
quently the  English  Church,  in  the  good  providence  of  God 
and  according  to  the  Canons  of  the  Ancient  Church,  (Can- 
xvi.,  Coun.  of  Nice,)  threw  off  the  chains  of  her  oppressor, 
and  took  again  her  original  position  as  an  independent 
Apostolic  Church,  under  Jesus  Christ. 

But  her  forced  bondage  to  the  Romish  Church  did  not 
vitiate  or  make  void  the  ministry  of  the  English  Church, 
any  more  than  it  vitiated  the  sacraments  to  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  if  it  did,  where,  we  ask  the  objectors,  were  they 
meanwhile  ?  If  the  essential  principles  of  the  Church  were 
lost  in  the  medium  through  which  they  were  transmitted, 
then  the  sects  themselves  have  nothing  of  which  they  can 
boast ;  but  the  English  Church  at  the  Reformation  pos- 
sessed no  new  Faith,  she  only  went  back  to  "  that  which 
was  commanded  by  our  Saviour,  practised  by  the  Primitive 
Church,  and  approved  by  the  Fathers  of  the  best  antiquity." 
(Collier,  vol.  ii.,  471.) 

As  the  Church  is  not  Romish  fn  her  origin,  so  she  is  not 
B  omish  in  her  doctrines.  Fifteen,  at  least,  of  her  "  Thirty- 
nine  Articles"  bear  distinctly  against  Romish  corruptions, 
wiile  her  Homilies  speak  with  equal  exactness.  There  is 
not  one  Romish  doctrinal  peculiarity  Gr  departure  from 
tie  Catholic  Church,  which  can  be  found  in  any  author- 
ized standard  of  the  Church  in  our  country.  Besides,  who 
is  it  that  have  labored  most  successfully  and  faithfully  in 
testifying  against  the  Church  of  Rome  % 

Have  they  who  so  often  repeat  this  charge,  ever  taken 
the  precaution  to  weigh  this  matter  ?  And  if  so,  have  they 
called  to  mind  who  it  was,  that  first  went  boldly  and  cheer- 
fully to  the  stake,  for  bearing  witness  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  "  man  of  sin?"  that  Cranmer.  and  Latimer, and 
Ridley,  and  Hooper,  and  Farrar,  and  others  were  among 
her  martyred  bishops  ?  and  that  John  Rogers,  and  Saunders, 
and  Bradford,  and  Tajdor,  and  others  of  her  presbyters 
perished  in  the  flames,  for  no  other  crimes  than  their  un; 
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flinching  opposition  to  the  Romish  Church?  And  is  it  to 
be  said,  that  the  Church  in  which  such  men  were  trained  for 
the  crown  of  martyrdom,  is  no  better  than  Romanism? 
The  very  ashes  of  the  dead  might  almost  be  disturbed  by 
Buch  gross  calumny. 

And  do  they  who  bring  such  a  charge  really  know  that 
ihe  heaviest  blows  ever  inflicted  upon  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  the  way  of  argument,  have  been  given  by  such  men  as 
Barrow,  and  Chiilingworth,  and  Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and 
Jewell,  not  to  speak  of  the  labors  of  Hobart,  and  Griswold, 
and  Hopkins,  and  Jarvis,  and  Faber  ? 

Surely  this  objection  was  never  made  by  any  man  except 
in  ignorance.  Vfe  are  unwilling  to  be  driven  to  put  a  worse 
construction  upon  it.  Every  person  who  has  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  or  who  knows  any  thing  of  her  articles., 
homilies,  and  other  standards,  cannot  but  know,  that  no 
other  denomination  of  Christians  has  ever  borne  such  un 
equivocal  testimony  against  every  dangerous  error  of  Ro- 
manism, as  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

This  charge,  therefore,  is  without  foundation.  More  than 
this  we  affirm  and  can  prove,  that  from  no  other  part  ol 
Christendom,  does  Romanism  fear  at  this  day  so  much  as 
from  the  Church.  And  in  the  public  discussions  of  the  Ro- 
manist with  the  Protestant,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  Protestant  Episcopalian  has  proved  the  only  combatant 
able  to  grapple  with  the  wily  Jesuit,  with  certain  success. 
For  the  Episcopalian  does  not  fear  a  reference  to  antiquity, 
— to  the  earliest  and  purest  days  of  the  Church,  the  days 
of  the  apostles.  He  can  go  back  and  trace  the  progress  of 
change  and  corruption,  which  marked   the  great   apostac}^. 

The  Romanist  knows  full  well,  that  if  apostolical  antiquity 
be  the  test  of  truth,  that  that  test  lies  not  with  him,  nor 
with  the  dissenter,  but  with  the  Protestant  Episcopalian,* 
and  he  always  has  discretion  enough  to  avoid  an  open  and 
fair  issue  with  him. 

Let  the  charge,  then,  never  again  be  made,  that  the 
Church  does  not  essentially  differ  from  Romanism.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  calls  upon  us  from  the  ground,  to  re- 
pel such  an  accusation  as  a  vile  slander,  and  it  can  never  be 
honestly  and  intelligently  made.f 

*  See  History  of  Bishop  Hopkins'  recent  controversy. 

•f-  See  an  unanswerable  argument  on  this  subject  in  Dr.  Jarvis' 

"No  Union  with  Rome." 
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XII. — I  am  a  Churchman, 

Because  the  organization  and  government  of  tlie  Church 
harmonizes  so  completely  with  the  freest  civil  institutions. 
•We  do  not  lay  great  stress  upon  this  argument.  We  build 
upon  stronger  foundations.  But  we  would  not  seem  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  imputations  now  attempted  to  be  cast 
upon  the  Church  in  this  respect.  Her  form  of  government 
has  been  called  despotic  and  tyrannical.  And  yet,  after 
examination  of  the  subject,  and  after  some  acquaintance 
with  different  systems  of  church  order,  I  am  prepared  to 
maintain  and  prove,  what  has  been  proved  before,  that  there 
is  no  form  of  Church  government  in  the  United  States, 
which  harmonizes  so  completely  with  our  civil  institutions 
as  the  government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

It  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  and  the  government  of  the  Church,  are  two 
entirely  distinct  things.  They  may  be  associated  in  action. 
They  may  be  entirely  disconnected  from  each  other,  as  in 
the  history  of  the  non-juring  bishops.*  They  are,  by  al- 
most every  non-Episcopal  writer,  blended  together. 

Our  civil  government  is  framed  to  secure  two  great  ob- 
jects, efficiency  and  safely  :  that  is.  a  firm  administration  of 
the  government,  and,  at  the -same  time,  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  first  end  is  gained  by  having  a  responsible  head — ■ 
an  executive.  The  second  end  is  gained  by  the  principle 
of  representation.  In  our  civil  government,  both  of  the  in- 
dividual states,  and  of  the  nation,  these  two  principles  are 
carried  out. 

Let  any  one  now  sit  down  and  examine  the  government 
of  the  Church  in  this  country,  and  he  will,  if  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  model  of  a  re 
public  is  before  him.  Let  him  commence  with  the  organi- 
zation of  our  parishes,  and  then  let  him  trace  out  the  prin- 
ciple, in  eveiy  manifestation  of  it,  until  he  finally  comes  to 
the  General  Convention  of  our  Church,  and  he  will  see 
these  two  principles  everywhere  pervading  the  operations  and 
organization  of  the  church — efficiency  and  safety.  In  the 
State  Conventions  and  in  the  General  Convention,  which 
""^respond  with  the  State   Legislatures   and  the  National 

*  Muplock's  Mosheim,  vol.  iii.  p.  425,  and  note. 
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Congress,  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  the  different 
orders  of  the  clergy  and  of  tiie  laity  is  secured,  and  on 
every  question  of  moment,  tlie  separate  action  and  concur- 
rence of  the  clergy  and  laity  can  be  obtained,  and  when 
called  for,  is  requisite. 

The  legislation. of  the  Church,  therefore,  and  her  govern- 
ment, cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  despotic.  And  if, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  rights  of  any  portion  of  the  Church 
are  not  secured,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  fault  of  the  system. 

Compare  now  the  Church  government  of  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  among  us,  with  our  civil  institutions, 
and  see  what  is  the  result.  Apply  the  test  Jirst  to  Congre- 
gationalism. 

That  system  evidently  lacks  one  great  characteristic  of 
all  government,  which  is  efficiency.  So  far  from  being  a  re- 
public, or  even  a  democracy,  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  only  an  independency.  Every  congregation  (and  these 
separate  congregations,  may  be  divided  and  subdivided,  as 
in  Rhode  Island,  as  long  as  anything  is  left  to  be  divided) 
is  entirely  independent,  in  respect  to  government,  doctrine, 
and  discipline.  It  can  do  what  it  lists  ;  can  change  its 
creed  every  year  ;  can  abandon  the  most  essential  truths,  as 
that  of  original  sin,  for  example,  and  still  not  forfeit  its 
character  as  a  congregational  church.  There  are  consocia- 
tions  and  associations,  it  is  true,  but  then  their  office  is 
only  advisory ;  there  is  no  power  lodged  in  them,  either  to 
gain  the  most  important  ends.,  or  on  the  other  hand  to 
avert  the  most  disastrous  and  melancholy  results.  Such  is 
the  inefficiency  of  Congregationalism. 

Apply  the  test  next  to  Methodism.  That  system  evi- 
dently lacks  the  other  great  characteristic  of  our  civil  insti- 
tutions, which  is  safety.  It  has  efficiency,  it  is  true,  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government,  the  legislation, 
even  the  property  of  the  order,  are  all  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  laity  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
This,  surely,  is  not  republican.  Their  laity  have  no  voice, 
their  mouths  are  entirely  shut,  even  in  respect  to  interests 
which  are  to  them  mOst  dear.  Whether  that  denomination 
will  long  endure  such  an  infraction  of  their  privileges,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  But  they  are  showing  signs  of  great  un- 
easiness under  it. 

Apply  the  test  next  to  Presbyterianism.     That  system  is 
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not  liable  to  either  of  these  objections,  in  the  same  degrea 
as  the  bodies  just  named.  It  has  more  safety  than  the  one, 
and  more  efficiency  than  the  other.  At  the  same  tune  it  is 
a  cumbersome,  unwieldy  system.  It  is  proving  itself  in- 
adequate to  the  ends  in  view.  It  is  a  body  without  a 
head  It  is  an  assemblage  of  members  without  a  uniting 
and  combining  principle.  It  has  once  fallen  to  pieces  un- 
der its  own  wight,  and  it  has  within  itself  the  elements  of 
disunion  and  ultimate  disorganization. 

Without  carrying  the  examination  farther,  enougn  nas 
been  said,  to  show  that  our  position  respecting  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  has  been  taken  deliberately,  and  we 
again  advance  the  position,  as  true,  beyond  all ;  conteadio- 
tfon,  that  the  government   of  the   Church  in  the j  United 
States,  harmonizes  more  completely  with  its  civil  institutions, 
than  the  government  of  any  other  body  of  Christians  m  it 
Besides,  we  call  attention  to  another  fact    showing  the 
republican    spirit   of    the   government   of    the   Episcopal 
Church.    It  is,  that  a  large  number  of  the  men  who  mould- 
ed the  character,  and  who  have  shared  in  the  Councils  ot 
our  free  institutions,  were  nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  that 
Church.     Not  to  speak  of  several  of  the  Presidents  of  our 
republic,  and  of  men  most  conspicuous  upon  the     15 encn, 
and  in  our  halls  of  Congress  ;  yet,  such  names  as  ^  asning- 
ton,  Jay,  Morris,  King,  Madison,  and  MarsnaL  are  enough 
for  ever  to  wipe  off  the  stigma,  that  the   Episcopal  Church 
is  not  congenial  with  our  free  institutions. 


CONCLUSION. 


He  who  has  carefully  studied  the  pages  of  this  little  man- 
ual, has  now  examined  several  reasons,  why  we  believe  the 
Episcopal  Church  is  founded  upon  a  rock  which  can  never 
be  shaken.     The  reader  is  carefully  reminded  that  if  J  esus 
Christ,  and  his  inspired  Apostles  did  lay  the  foundation  oi 
the  Church  (Eph.  ii.  20),  that  the  question  how  that  Church 
was  established,  is  one  of  vast  moment.     It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  mere  expediency.     The  meek  and  humble  disciple 
of  Christ,  laying  aside  all  prejudices,  should  earnestly  ask, 
«  Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ?"     Acts  ix  6.     lhe 
arguments  above  adduced,  on  this  most  important  theme, 
are  now,  in  conclusion,  earnestly  commended  to  the  con- 
science of  the  reader,  and  to  the  blessing  of  the     brreal 
Head  of  the  Church." 
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Exhibiting  the  only  Ministry  recognized  in  the  Church,  together  with  the 
Views  of  Calvin  and  the  early  Presbyterians,  Wesley,  Adam  Clarke, 
and  oil*  u  «*  e&>  Afostolical  Succession,  &c.  To  which  is  added  a 
List  oflfie  Succtssion  jroiri  St.  John  to  Bishop  Wldte. 

All  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  produce  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  words  for  Priest  ne- 
cessarily imply  the  offerer  of  bloody  or  animal  sacrifices,  and  the 
denial  that  Christian  ministers  are  not  priests  in  the  same  sense 
that  those  among  the  Heathen  and  Jews  were,  look  very  much 
.ike  an  evasion  or  misunderstanding  of  the  real  question  at  issue 
Words  are  dui  signs  of  thoughts — and  their  specific  meaning, 
when  they  admit  of  more  than  one,  must  be  determined  by  the 
subject  treated  of  and  the  connexion  in  which  they  are  used. 
Under  all  religions  alike  Priests  are  considered  as  holding  a 
-pred  relation  to  Deity  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  they  serve  on  the  other.  The  general  idea  in- 
volved in  the  term  is,  "  acting  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to 
God."  But  the  specific  idea  attached  to  it  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  religion  in  which  they  are  official  agents.  The  spirit- 
ual religion  of  Christ,  requires  no  bloody  or  animal  sacrifices — 
as  did  that  of  the  Heathen  and  Jews : — nor  does  it  recognize  any 
sacrifice  of  a  'propitiatory  or  expiatory  character,  except  the  one 
sacrifice — once  offered  upon  the  cross. 

When  we  therefore  speak  of  "  Priesthood  in  the  Church,"  we 
of  course  use  the  term,  not  in  a  Heathen  or  Jewish,  but  in  th<? 
Christian  sense.  And  what  is  that  ?  Why  we  mean  to  desig- 
nate an  order  of  men  segregated  from  the  common  flock,  and 
possessed  of  spiritual  powers  and  functions  not  granted  to  tie 
general  body  of  believers — holding  a  commission  from  our  Lora 
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Jesus  Christ  to  act  in  his  name  and  by  his  authority:  and  that 
their  official  acts,  thus  performed  are  ministerially  instrumental, 
according  to  the  divine  ordinance  and  institution,  to  the  salvation 
of  mankind. 

Now  if  men  would  dismiss  whatever  is  irrelevant,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  simple  and  only  question — Is  the  Christian 
ministry  of  Divine  institution  and  permanent  obligation  in  the 
Church?  It  is  believed  that  there  would  be  found  a  great  una- 
nimity of  sentiment ;  at  least  so  far  as  Churchmen  are  concerned. 
We  all  believe  in  the  Apostolic  institution  of  Episcopacy — and  of 
course  acknowledge  that  it  has  the  Divine  Sanction  and  appro- 
bation ;  for  inspired  Apostles  would  institute  nothing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  God.  Some  indeed  might  doubt,  upon  the 
ground  of  traditional  authority — whether  this  form  of  the  Minis- 
try (though  originally  appointed)  is  binding  upon  Christians  in 
all  ages.  They  may,  with  commendable  charity,  arrange  their 
"  catena  Patrum"  quote  the  names  of  many  venerable  men  who 
were  of  opinion  that  certain  exigencies  might  arise  in  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  body  of  Christians  to  obtain  a  regular 
Episcopal  ministry,  and  that  then,  they  might  be  justified  in 
adopting  an  irregular  and  non-Episcopal  one ;  just  as  believers 
who  cannot  obtain  the  sacraments,  may,  by  God's  immediate 
blessing,  enjoy  Christian  grace  and  consolation  without  them. 
But  reasoning  founded  upon  such  extreme  suppositious  cases  is 
always  deceptive,  and  liable  to  lead  us  to  wrong  conclusions. 
We  might  say  that  men  living  in  a  heathen  land  who  fear  God 
and  work  righteousness  may  be  saved  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  Bible  or  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  would  it  be  fair  to  infer 
from  this  that  men  living  amidst  evangelical  illumination  are  in 
a  safe  state,  though  they  reject  the  Bible  and  are  open  unbe- 
lievers ?  If  we  admit  that  a  non-episcopal  ministry  though  irre- 
gular, may  nevertheless  be  valid  where  Episcopacy  cannot  be 
had — how  does  this  justify  those  who  reject  Episcopacy,  not  be- 
cause they  cannot,  but  because  they  will  not  have  it  1  The  ob- 
jectors themselves  will  admit  that  the  supposed  necessity  does  no 
exist  in  our  own  country  and  our  own  age.  It  is  safest,  there 
fore,  to  argue  upon  principles  as  applicable  to  the  actual  existing 
state  of  things,  rather  than  as  they  apply  to  an  entirely  different 
state  of  things  of  which  we  may  form  a  conception.  Such  is  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Church  herself.  And  if  we  would  ascer- 
tain her  true  principles,  an  appeal  must  be  made,  not  to  the  vary- 
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ing  opinions  of  her  individual  Ministers  or  members :  but  to  the 
plain  and  explicit  language  of  her  own  fixed  standards. 

What  then  is  the  decision  of  the  Church  on  this  litigated  point  ? 
She  does  not,  indeed,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  unchurch  other  denomi- 
nations." She  does  not  condemn  a  non-Episcopal  Ministry,  and 
pronounce  all  its  acts  to  be  invalid.  Nor  does  she  even  declare 
them  to  be  irregidar.  (For  it  was  no  part  of  her  business  to 
assert  negatives.)  But  she  does  positively  affirm  the  Apostolic 
origin  and  universal  prevalence  of  the  Ministry  under  the  Epis- 
copal form,  and  declares  her  determination  to  recognize  no  other. 
In  proof  of  this,  we  quote  the  language  of  the  Ordinal.  "  From 
the  Apostles'  times  there  have  been  these  orders  of  Ministers  in" 
— what]  In  the  Episcopal  Church — as  distinguished  from 
others  1  No.  But  "  in  Christ's  Church  :  i.  e.  the  Holy  Catho- 
lic Church.  Wherever  you  find  the  Church  in  early  days — 
whether  in  Jerusalem,  in  Ephesus,  in  Crete,  in  Rome,  in  Corinth, 
in  Constantinople,  or  in  Britain ;  you  find  these  orders  of  Minis- 
ters, "  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons."  So  wherever  you  find 
the  Church  in  these  days,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  America, 
even  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  or  in  the  secluded  mountains  of 
Persia,  or  the  plains  of  Ooroomiah — whether  you  find  it  among 
the  Greeks,  or  Romanists,  the  Abyssinians,  Maronites,  Copts. 
Jacobites,  Nestorians — or  other  Christians  who  trace  back  their 
ecclesiastical  institutions  to  primitive  times,  there  you  find  this 
three-fold  Ministry,  the  surviving,  permanent  incontestable  wit- 
ness of  Divine  origin  and  Apostolic  descent. 

Upon  this  strongly  asserted  fact  of  the  universal  prevalence 
from  the  beginning,  of  the  Ministry  under  the  Episcopal  form, 
our  Church  founds  her  solemn  declaration,  that  she  can  recog- 
nize and  sanction  none  other.  "  No  man  shall  be  accounted  or 
taken  to  be  a  lawful  Bishop,  Priest  or  Deacon,  in  this  Church. 
or  suffered  to  execute  any  of  the  said  functions,  except  he  be  ad 
mitted  thereto  according  to  the  form  hereafter  following,  or  hath 
had  Episcopal  Consecration  or  Ordination." 

If  there  could  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
our  Church  in  this  declaration,  one  would  suppose  it  would  be 
removed  by  her  uniform  action  in  the  premises,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  her  canons.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  non-Epis- 
copal Ministers  to  conform  to  our  Church  and  seek  admission  to 
Orders.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  our  clergy  have  made 
this  transition.     How  are  they  treated  on  coming  to  the  Church 
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tor  admission'?  As  clergymen,  or  as  laymen?  She  wiL*  not 
permit  such  an  one  to  serve  at  her  altars,  till  she  ordains  him — 
just  as  if  he  had  been  professedly  nothing  but  a  layman  before. 
Yea — though  he  may  have  passed  for  a  Presbyter,  or  even  a 
Bishop  in  the  denomination  from  which  he  came — he  must  enter 
her  ministry  in  its  lowest  grade,  as  a  humble  Deacon.  Will  it 
be  said  that  the  Church  views  this  as  a  re-ordination  ?  But  that 
would  be  in  violation  of  ancient  canons,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
established  usage  of  the  Universal  Church.  Will  it  be  said,  that 
it  is  merely  done  for  the  sake  of  order  and  expediency — their 
former  Ordination  being  deemed  irregular  and  schismatical, 
though  not  invalid  7  If  this  were  the  true  reason — then  Romish 
Priests  applying  for  admission  to  our  Ministry — would  also  be 
ordained — for  their  ordinations  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
are  also  irregular  and  schismatical.  They  however  are  merely 
placed  upon  a  probation  of  six  months,  to  affora  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  their  orthodoxy,  good  character,  and  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation — and  may  then  receive 
license  to  officiate  without  further  ceremony.  Why  this  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classes  of  applicants;  but  that  the  latter 
has  received  Episcopal  Ordination — the  only  ordination  which 
our  Church  recognizes  and  acknowledges  ? 

The  doctrine  of  a  Priesthood  in  the  Church  kept  up  from  the 
beginning  by  successive  ordinations,  we  must  firmly  adhere  to 
as  constituting,  on  the  one  hand,  a  strong  defence  against  the 
Romanists — who  deny  that  we  have  any  priesthood,  because  we 
ascribe  to  it  only  the  functions  and  powers  to  which  it  laid  claim 
in  the  pure  times  of  primitive  Catholicity — protesting  against 
their  corrupt  and  superstitious  additions : — and  on  the  other  hand, 
against  the  sectaries,  who  deny  that  the  Ministry  has  been  kept 
up  by  a  succesion  of  ordainers  from  the  Apostles'  days. 

This  principle  of  a  permanent  ministry  in  the  Church,  main- 
tained by  perpetual  succession,  is  viewed  by  many  in  our  day,  as 
a  bug-bear  and  monstrosity  confined  exclusively  to  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  and  never  heard  of  in  other  branches  of  the 
Reformation.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  "  to  stir  up  the  minds" 
of  our  brethren  "  by  wTay  of  remembrance" — by  showing  that 
our  Presbyterian  friends  at  least,  have  not  always  viewed  this 
principle  with  pious  horror.  We  appeal  first  to  the  learned  and 
venerable  Calvin,  the  father  and  founder  of  their  system.  He 
remarks  that  although  God  alone  ought  to  rule  in  his  Church, 
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"  yet  as  He  dwells  not  among  us  by  a  visible  presence,  so  as  to 
make  an  audible  declaration  of  his  will  to  us,  we  have  stated,  that 
for  this  purpose  he  uses  the  ministry  of  men,  whom  He  employs 
as  his  delegates,  not  to  transfer  his  right  and  honour  to  them,  but 
only  that  He  may  do  his  work  by  their  lips  ;  just  as  an  artificer 
makes  use  of  an  instrument  in  the  performance  of  his  work." 
"  The  Lord  therefore  has  connected  his  Church  together,  by 
that  which  he  foresaw  would  be  the  strongest  bond  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  union,  when  He  committed  the  doctrine  of  eter- 
nal life  and  salvation  to  men  that  by  their  hands  it  might  be  com- 
municated to  others.  Paul  had  this  in  view  when  he  wrote  to 
the  Ephesians.  '  There  is  one  body,  &C.'*  In  this  passage  he 
shows  that  the  Ministry  of  men,  which  God  employs  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  is  the  principal  bond  which  holds  the 
faithful  together  in  one  body.  He  also  indicates  that  the  Church 
cannot  be  preserved  in  perfect  safety,  unless  it  be  supported  by 
these  means  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  for  its  pre- 
servation. Christ,  he  says,  { ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens, 
that  he  might  fill  all  things.'  And  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
does  it.  By  means  of  his  Ministers,  to  whom  He  has  committed 
this  office,  and  on  whom  he  has  bestowed  grace  to  discharge  it, 
He  dispenses  and  distributes  his  gifts  to  the  Church,  and  even 
affords  some  manifestations  of  his  own  presence,  by  exerting  the 
power  of  his  Spirit  in  this  his  Institution,  that  it  may  not  be  vain 
or  ineffectual.  Whoever,  therefore,  either  aims  to  abolish  or  un- 
dervalue this  Order,  of  which  we  are  treating,  and  this  species 
of  government,  attempts  to  disorganize  the  Church,  or  rather  to 
subvert  and  destroy  it  altogether.  For  light  and  heat  are  not  so 
essential  to  the  sun,  nor  any  meat  and  drink  so  necessai^y  to  the 
nourishment  and,  sustenance  of  the  present  life,  as  the  apostolical 
and  pastoral  office  is  to  the  preservation  of  the  Church  in  the 
world." 

"  Our  Lord,  when  he  sent  forth  his  Apostles,  commissioned 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to  baptize  all  believers  for  the 
remission  of  sins.  He  had  already  commanded  them  to  distribute 
the  sacred  symbols  0/  his  body  and  blood,  according  to  his  own 
example.  Behold  the  sacred,  inviolable,  and  perpetual  law  im- 
posed upon  those  who  call  themselves  successors  of  the  Apostles; 
it  commands  them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  to  administer  the 
eacramerits."f 

*  Eph.  iv.  4—16.  (  Calvin's  Institutes,  book  iv.  ch.  3.  sec.  1,  2  and  8. 
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After  stating  as  qualifications  for  the  ministerial  office,  an  in- 
ward call  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  regular  election,  and  an  ordina- 
tion by  the  imposition  of  hands  and  prayer,  Calvin  proceeds  to 
consider  the  state  of  "  the  ancient,  church,  and  the  mode  of  gov- 
ernment practised  before  the  Papacy" — and  under  this  head,  we 
find  the  following  remarkable  admission.  "  As  we  have  stated 
that  there  are  three  kinds  of  Ministers  recommended  to  us  in  the 
Scripture,  so  the  ancient  Church  divided  all  the  Ministers  it  had 
into  three  orders"* 

That  the  distinguished  Reformer  from  whom  we  now  quote, 
deemed  a  regularly  ordained  Ministry,  acting  by  delegated  com- 
mission from  the  Head  of  the  Church,  as  indispensable  to  the 
increase  and  preservation  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  on  earth 
none  can  doubt  who  will  carefully  read  the  foregoing  extracts ; 
and  the  following  quotation  shows,  no  less  conclusively,  that  he 
viewed  such  a  ministry  as  constituting  a  divinely  instituted  priest- 
hood in  the  Christian  Church — if  the  essence  of  Priesthood  be 
"  ministerial  intervention  that  sins  may  be  forgiven,  and  souls 
saved."  "  In  the  communion  of  saints,  sins  are  remitted  to  us  by 
the  ministry  of  the  Church,  when  the  Presbyters,  or  Bishops,  to 
whom  this  office  is  committed,  confirm  pious  consciences  by  the 
promises  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  hope  of  pardon  and  remission. 
Three  things  are  worthy  of  our  observation.  First,  that  whatso- 
ever holiness  may  distinguish  the  children  of  God,  yet  such  is 
their  condition  as  long  as  they  inhabit  a  mortal  body,  that  they 
cannot  stand  before  God  without  remission  of  sins.  Secondly, 
that  this  benefit  belongs  to  the  Church,  so  that  we  cannot  enjoy  it 
unless  we  continue  in  its  communion.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  dis- 
pensed to  us  by  the  Ministers  and  Pastors  of  the  Chy<rch,  either 
in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  or  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sacraments  ;  and  that  this  is  the  principal  exercise  of  the  power 
of  the  keys,  which  the  Lord  has  conferred  on  the  society  of  the 
faithful.  Let  every  one  of  us  therefore  consider  it  his  duty,  not 
to  seek  remission  of  sins  anywhere  but  where  the  Lord  has 
placed  it."f 

We  next  refer  to  the  authority  of  a  committee  of  the  West- 
minster General  Assembly  of  Divines,  and  quote  from  the 
Commentary  on  the  Scriptures,  commonly  known  as  the  Assem- 
bly's Annotations.  John  xx.  21.  "  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me, 
%cP    "He  gave   them   a  mission  and  charge  before,  but  as 

*  Book  iv.  ch.  4.  sec.  1.  t  Book  iv.  ch.  1.  sec.  22. 
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preachers  to  warn  the  Jews  to  hear  Christ :  but  now  He  send* 
eth  them  as  Apostles,  and  ambassadors  to  other  nations ;  com- 
mitting the  ministry  to  their  execution  which  himself  had  per- 
formed in  teaching :  He  appointeth  them  and  their  successors  his 
Surrogates  in  his  absence.  See  Eph.  iv.  11.  And  that  their 
authority  to  preach  might  be  understood  to  be  God's  own  ordi- 
nance, He  telleth  them,  that  as  his  Father  sent  him,  so  He  send- 
eth  them  to  preach  to  all  nations  in  his  name."  23d  v.  "  Whose- 
soever sins  ye  remit,  &c."  Matt,  xviii.  18.  This  power  is  equally 
given  to  all  the  disciples,  and  their  successors  respectively ;  first, 
in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  repentance,  as  the  key  of 
heaven  committed  to  their  ministry,  which  (according  as  it  is  re- 
ceived and  obeyed)  bindeth  and  looseth ;  if  we  believe  and  re- 
pent here  on  earth,  God  forgiveth  in  heaven ;  and  it  is  the  Min- 
ister's office  to  preach  the  same  in  general,  and  to  apply  it  par- 
ticularly, for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  the  truly  penitent. 
Secondly,  in  respect  of  the  power  of  excommunication  and  abso- 
lution, which  is  in  discipline,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the 
day  of  the  Lord."  1  Cor.  v.  5.  Again  in  the  annotations  on 
Matt,  xxviii.  20,  we  find  the  following:  /  am  with  you  always. 
"  Though  your  work  be  hard,  I  will  assist  you  and  your  succes- 
sors in  the  Ministry,  at  all  times,  to  the  world's  end." 

The  same  principle  of  the  divine  institution  and  succession  of 
the  Christian  Ministry,  is  embodied  in  the  received  standards  of 
our  Presbyterian  brethren  at  the  present  day.  Thus,  the  "  Con- 
fession of  Faith,"  ch.  xxvii.  sec.  4,  declares  that  neither  of  the 
Sacraments  may  be  dispensed  by  any  but  by  a  Minister  of  the 
word,  lawfully  ordained,"  and  in  proof  of  this  refers  to  Matt. 
xxviii.  19 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  20-23 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  Heb.  v.  4.  In  the 
1  Form  of  Government,  &c."  we  read  as  follows,  "  Our  Blessed 
Saviour,  for  the  edification  of  the  visible  Church,  which  is  his 
body,  hafti  appointed  officers,  not  only  to  preach  the  Gospel  and 
administer  the  sacraments,  but  also  to  exercise  discipline,  for  the 
preservation  both  of  truth  and  duty,  &c."  Ch.  i.  sec.  3.  "  To 
these  officers  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  are  committed, 
by  virtue  whereof  they  have  power  respectively  to  retain  and 
remit  sins ;  to  shut  that  kingdom  against  the  impenitent,  both  by 
the  word  and  censures ;  and  to  open  it  unto  penitent  sinners,  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Gospel,  and  by  absolution  from  censures,  as 
occasion  shall  require."  Confession  of  Faith,  ch.  xxx.  sec.  2 ; 
Matt.  xvi.  19;  xviii.  17.  18;  John  xx.  21-23. 
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That  the  Presbyterian  standards  do,  in  this  matter,  lut  main- 
tain the  fixed  principles  of  the  fathers  of  that  system,  will  be 
evinced  by  the  following  quotations  from  an  old  book,  the  2d 
edition  of  which  was  printed  in  1647,  with  the  following  title : 
"Jus  Divinum  Regiminis  Ecclesiastici  ;  or  the  Divine  Right 
of  Church  Government,  asserted  and  evidenced  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures :  &c.  By  sundry  Ministers  of  Christ  within  the  city 
of  London." 

Those  who  had  just  set  up  Presbyterianism  upon  the  ruins  of 
Episcopacy,  and  were  threatened  in  their  turn  to  be  overthrown 
by  Independency,  were  not  content  to  let  their  favourite  system 
rest  upon  the  unstable  ground  of  expediency.  "  How  shall  any 
truly  conscientious  person  either  act  in  it,  or  conform  and  submit 
'anto  it  with  faith,  judgment  and  alacrity,  till  he  be  in  some  com- 
petent measure  satisfied  of  the  Divine  Right  thereof?  Will 
mere  prudence,  without  a  divine  right,  be  a  sufficient  basis  to 
erect  the  whole  frame  of  church  government  upon  (as  some  con- 
ceit?) Prudentials,  according  to  general  rules  of  Scripture, 
may  be  of  use  in  circumstantials,  but  will  bare  prudentials  in 
substantials  also  satisfy  either  our  God,  our  covenant,  our  con- 
science, or  our  end  in  the  great  work  of  Reformaiim  ?  Who 
durst  have  a  hand  in  the  censures  of  admonishing  the  unruly, 
excommunicating  the  scandalous  and  obstinate,  and  of  restoring 
the  penitent,  were  there  not  a  divine  right  hereof  revealed  in 
Scripture  !"* 

Having  thus  shown  that  none,  with  a  good  conscience,  could 
either  act  in  the  Ministry  or  submit  to  it  without  a  conviction  of 
its  divine  institution,  the  book  goes  on  to  prove  from  Scripture 
that  the  Christian  Ministry  is  jure  divino.  The  first  proof  citec 
is  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  "  God  hath  set  some  in  the  Church,  first  Apos- 
tles, &c."  "Here  the  Apostle  speaks  of  one  general  visible 
Church :  for  he  saith  not  churches  but  Church,  in  the*  singular 
number,  i.  e.  of  one.  Besides,  he  speaks  here  of  the  Church  in 
such  a  latitude,  as  to  comprehend  in  itself  all  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  all  members  and  all  officers,  both  extraordinary  and  ordi- 
nary;  which  cannot  be  meant  of  the  church  of  Corinth,  but  only 
of that  one  general  Church  on  earth.  This  government  settled 
in  the  Church  is  jure  divino ;  for  of  those  governments,  as  well 
as  of  Apostles,  Prophets  and  Teachers,  it  is  said  God  hath  set 
them  in  the  Church:  Posuit,  hath  put,  set,  (Tremellius,  out  of 

•  Jus  Divinum,  preface,  p.  5. 
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the  Syriac.)  Constiluit,  hath  constituted,  ordained,  (Beza,  out 
of  the  Greek.)  Now,  if  they  be  set  in  the  Church,  and  God  hath 
set  them  there,  here's  a  plain  jus  divinum  for  government  in  the 
Church."* 

"  In  the  very  front  of  the  Acts,  it  is  said  that  Christ  gave  com- 
mandments to  the  Apostles,  and  spake  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God,  viz.  of  the  polity  of  the  Church,  say  some 
of  the  kingdom  of  grace,  say  others.  Judicious  Calvin  inter- 
prets it  partly  of  Church  government,  saying,  '  Luke  admonisheth 
us,  that  Christ  did  not  so  depart  out  of  the  world  as  to  cast  off 
all  care  for  us ;  for  by  this  doctrine  he  shows,  that  He  hath  con- 
stituted a  perpetual  government  in  his  Church.  Therefore  Luke 
signifies  that  Christ  departed  not,  before  he  had  provided  for  his 
Church's  government.'  Now  these  expressions  are  set  in  the 
frontispiece,  to  stamp  the  great  authority  and  obligatory  power 
upon  the  Acts  after  recorded,  being  done  according  to  Christ's 
commandments,  Christ  intending  iheir  acts  in  the  first  founding 
of  his  Kingdom  and  Politie  Ecclesiastick  to  be  the  Rule  for  after 
Churches.  For  what  Christ  spoke  of  his  kingdom  to  the  Apos- 
tles, is  like  that '  what  I  say  to  you,  I  say  to  all.'' — Matt.  xiii.  37 
As  what  was  said  to  the  Apostles  touching  preaching  and  bap- 
tizing,  remitting  and  retaining  sins,  was  said  to  all  the  Apostles 
successors,  to  the  end  of  the  world."  John  xx.  20,  21,  23,  with 
Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19,  20.f 

In  answer  to  the  notion  of  the  old  Independents,  and  the  too 
popular  notion  of  our  day,  that  Christ's  power  was  delegated  so 
far  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  government  and  edification  of  the 
Church,  to  the  whole  Christian  community,  or  body  of  believers 
—the  authors  of  this  work  argue  as  follows.  "  All  power  of 
church  government  is  radically  and  fundamentally  in  Christ. — 
Is.  ix.  6  ;  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  And  how  shall  any  part  of  it  be  de- 
rived from  Christ  to  man,  but  by  some  fit  medium,  or  mean  be- 
twixt Christ  and  man  1  And  what  medium  or  mean  of  convey- 
ance betwixt  Christ  and  man  can  suffice,  if  it  does  not  amount  to 
an  authentic  grant  or  commission  for  such  power?  This  is  evi- 
dently Christ's  way  to  derive  power  by  authentic  commission 
immediately  to  His  Church  officers,  the  Apostles,  and  their  suc- 
cessors to  the  world's  end.  (  Thou,  art  Petei — and  I  give  to  thee 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  &c.'  Matt.  xvi.  18,  19.  As 
my  Father  sent  me,  so  send  I  you,  &c" — John  xx.  21,  23;  Matt 

■  Jus  Divinum,  ch.  1,  pp.  3  and  4.  t  Ch.  iv.  p.  14. 
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xxviii.  18 — 20.  If  no  such  commission  be  needful  to  distinguish 
those  that  have  such  power  from  those  that  have  none,  why  may 
not  all,  without  exception,  young  and  old,  wise  and  foolish,  men 
and  women,  &c.  equally  lay  claim  to  this  power  of  Church  gov- 
ernment ?  If  not — what  hinders?  If  so,  how  absurd?  Touch- 
ing such  grant  or  commission  to  the  community  of  the  faithful, 
the  Scripture  is  silent.  Let  those  that  are  for  the  popular  power, 
produce,  (if  they  can)  any  clear  Scripture,  that  expressly,  or  by 
infallible  consequence,  contains  any  such  commission."  Minis- 
ters "  are  Christ's  stewards,  ministers,  ambassadors ;  they  are  to 
act  and  officiate  in  his  name,  and  to  Him  they  must  give  their 
account.  Now,  if  the  ordinary  officers  have  (as  well  as  the  apos- 
tles their  Apostleship,)  their  offices  of  Pastorship,  Teachership, 
&c.  from  Christ,  and  are  therein  the  successors  of  the  Apostles 
to  continue  to  the  world's  end,  then  they  have  their  power  and 
authority  in  their  offices  immediately  from  Christ,  as  the  first  re- 
ceptacle thereof  themselves,  and  not  from  the  Church,  as  the  first 
receptacle  of  it  herself.  A  successor  hath  jurisdiction  from  him, 
from  whom  the  predecessor  had  his,  otherwise  he  doth  not  truly 
succeed  him.  Consequently,  the  Church  or  community  of  the 
faithful,  cannot  possibly  be  the  first  receptacle  of  the  power  of 
Church  government  from  Christ."*  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
numerous  passages  of  the  like  import,  from  every  part  of  this  re- 
markable book;  but  it  would  be  useless.  Before  the  second 
edition  of  it  was  published,  its  leading  doctrine  was  assailed  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  who  contended,  as  many  in  our  day  do, 
that  if  the  divine  origin  and  perpetual  succession  of  the  Christian 
Ministry  could  be  proved  from  Scripture,  yet  the  fact  that  it  had 
come  through  the  corrupt  channel  of  Rome  would  render  it  of  no 
value.  It  may  be  gratifying  to  the  reader  to  see  how  different 
was  the  effect  of  this  now  stale  and  oft  refuted  objection  upon  the 
original  Presbyterians  from  that  which  it  produces  upon  some  of 
our  contemporaries  of  the  same  sect.  Even  admitting  it  to  be 
true  that  the  Church  of  England  had  been  indebted  to  Rome  for 
the  Apostolic  succession,  the  writers  of  the  "  Jus  Divinum,'" 
treated  it  as  an  objection  of  no  weight,  for  the  following  reasons 
"  The  Church  of  Rome,  (setting  aside  those  particular  persons 
among  them  that  maintained  damnable  errors,  which  were  not 
the  Church,  but  only  a  predominant  faction  in  the  Church,  as 
were  they  that  denied  the  resurrection,  urged  circumcision  aa 

•  lb.  ch.  x.  pp.  100-102. 
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necessary  to  salvation,  and  opposed  the  Apostles  c "  Christ  them- 
selves in  the  Churches  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,)  continued  to  be 
a  true  Church  of  Christ  till  Luther's  time,  as  the  unanimous  cur 
rent  of  our  orthodox  divines  confess  ;  yea,  as  some  think,  till  the 
cursed  Council  of  Trent,  which  began  to  sit  in  the  days  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  A.  D.  1545.  Till  when  the  errors  among  them  were 
not  the  errors  of  the  Church,  but  of  particular  men."  "  The  sub- 
stance of  true  ordination  remaining  at  that  time  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  cannot  be  annulled  and  evacuated  by  those  human 
corruptions  that  were  annexed  or  superadded  thereunto ;  no 
more  than  the  Baptism  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  to  be  accounted 
null  and  void,  there  being  the  same  ground  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other.  Schism,  heresie,  and  scandal  in  the  Church  of  Cor- 
inth did  not  destroy  that  Church :  nor  do  superstitious  addition- 
al to,  or  mixtures  with  ordinations  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  de- 
stroy ordination  itself."* 

They  do  not  admit,  however,  that  the  English  Ordinations 
were  derived  from  Rome ;  but  contend  that  the  Gospel  was 
planted  in  Britain  by  Apostles  or  Apostolic  men,  from  whom  the 
Apostolic  Succession  was  derived.  "  Moreover  it  is  very  obser 
vable  that  in  this  Church  of  England  the  corruptions  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  have  introduced  about  ordinations  of 
Ministers,  and  other  ecclesiastical  affairs,  were  withstood  and 
opnosed  by  the  kings  of  England.  Nor  do  we  read  of  any  Min- 
isters in  England  that  were  ordained  by  any  agents  sent  from 
Rcme  ;  but  only  of  some  idle  ceremonies  of  confirmation  of  them 
ilvit  were  ordained,  by  the  Pall  and  the  Ring  brought  thence 
into  England.  So  that  if  the  whole  be  well  considered,  it  will 
puzzle  the  querist  and  all  his  friends  to  prove  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  beholden  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  for  either  the 
first  plantation,  after  reformation,  or  continuation  of  the  Gospel, 
Church  and  Ministry  therein,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day."f 

It  would  be  no  very  difficult  matter  to  show,  by  an  appeal  to 
the  writings  of  Presbyterian  divines  in  Europe  and  our  own 
country,  that  the  strong  views  of  the  founders  of  that  sect  re- 
specting the  divine  origin,  uninterrupted  succession,  and  sacred 
powers  of  the  Christian  Ministry,  have  never  been  wholly  lost 
sight  of  among  their  followers.  We  must  content  ourselves, 
however,  with  quotations  from  two  distinguished  American  tfceo- 

•  Appendix  to  Jus  Divinura,  p.  266.  t  Appendix,  pp.  269,  270. 
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ogians;  who  were,  in  their  day,  master-spirit3  in  the  denomina- 
tions to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 

The  first  is  from  the  late  Rev'd  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  of  New 
York. 

"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  delivered  their  commission  to  His 
Apostles  in  terms  which  necessarily  imply  a  perpetual,  and 

REGULARLY  SUCCESSIVE  MINISTRY.  Go  ye,  and  TEACH  ALL  NA- 
TIONS, baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you;  and  lo,  I  am  with 
you,  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  !  That  this  com- 
mand and  promise,  though  immediately  addressed,  were  not 
limited  to  the  Apostles,  is  so  obvious  as  almost  to  shame  an  argu- 
ment. But  since  we  are  sometimes  required  to  prove  that  two 
and  two  make  four,  we  remark — First,  That  as  the  command  is 
to  teach  all  nations,  it  must  spread  as  far,  and  last  as  long,  as 
nations  shall  be  found.  It  is,  therefore,  a  command  to  make  the 
Christian  religion  universal ;  and  to  perpetuate  it  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Secondly,  That  as  the  Apostles  were  shortly 
to  'put  off  their  tabernacles,'  the  command  could  not  possibly  be 
fulfilled  by  them,  it  seems  parallel  with  the  existence  of  nations. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  executed  by  others,  in  every  age,  who  are 
to  carry  on  the  work  which  the  Apostles  began  ;  and  who,  by  the 
very  terms  of  the  commandment,  are  identified  with  them  in  the 
general  spirit  of  their  commission,  which  is  to  preach  the  doc- 
trines, enforce  the  precepts,  and  administer  the  ordinances  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Thirdly,  That  the  promise,  '  I  am  with  you,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  cannot,  without  palpable  absurdity 
be  restricted  to  the  persons,  nor  to  the  day  of  the  Apostles. 
*  *  *  *  The  promise  then,  as  well  as  the  precept,  reaches 
to  the  end  of  time  ;  and,  like  the  precept,  embraces  a  successive 
ministry,  to  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  has  engaged  the  continuance 
of  His  gracious  presence.  Again,  The  Apostles  themselves 
acted  upon  the  principle  of  a  perpetual  ministry.  '  They  ordained 
Presbyters  in  every  Church.'  Paul  has  left  in  his  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  as  a  part  of  the  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
particular  directions  for  the  choice  of  Bishops  or  Presbyters,  and 
Deacons." 

This  strong  testimony  of  the  champion  of  Presbyterianism  is 
sviangely  confirmed  by  the  sentiments  of  one  who.  though  per- 
haps his  equal  in  learning  and  acuteness,  widely  differed  from 
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him  in  his  doctrinal  opinions — I  mean  that  distinguish*",!.'  Congrp.- 
gationalist,  Dr.  Hopkins,  the  father  of  the  new  divinity  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  Hopkinsianism. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  right  and  power  to 
ordain  these  pastors  or  bishops,  is  in  the  Churches  :  at  least,  that 
it  is  not  wholly  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  and  confined 
to  them  ;  and  there  have  been  some  instances  of  the  ordination 
of  ministers  by  the  brethren  of  the  Church,  without  the  assistance 
or  even  the  presence  of  any  other  elder  or  pastor  of  a  Church. 
But  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  example  of  this,  or  warrant 
for  it  in  the  Scripture.  It  is  said,  if  the  Church  have  no  author- 
ity or  right  to  constitute  and  ordain  their  own  officers,  then  there 
must  be  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  ministers,  from  the  apos- 
tles to  the  end  of  the  world ;  and  if  this  chain  of  succession  be 
once  broken  or  interrupted,  it  cannot  be  renewed  again  ;  but  the 
succession  must  necessarily  cease,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
ministers  and  officers  in  the  Church  to  the  end  of  the  world.  To 
this  it  may  be  answered,  that  if  this  be  an  appointment  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  constitution  which  ne  has  made,  that  his  Church  shall 
be  furnished  with  ministers  by  such  a  succession  from  one  to 
another  ;  then  he  will  take  care  that  it  shall  never  be  interrupted, 
but  shall  be  continued,  so  long  as  there  is  a  Church  on  earth. 

*  But  to  this  it  has  been  said,  that  we  have  no  evidence  that 
such  succession  has  not  in  fact  been  interrupted  many  times ; 
and  not  one  minister  or  elder  at  this  day  can  prove,  or  have  any 
evidence  himself,  that  he  has  been  ordained,  by  one  or  more, 
who  have  received  this  right  and  power  to  ordain  by  an  unin- 
terrupted succession  from  the  apostles,  which  he  ought  to  have, 
in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  he  has  a  right  to  act  in  this  office; 
and  to  be  able  to  prove  it  to  others,  in  order  to  their  receiving 
and  treating  him  as  an  elder.  Besides,  if  this  succession  could 
be  proved,  it  must  be  brought  down  through  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  and  the  false  anti-Christian  Church,  which  is  not  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  necessarily  interrupts  the  succession  of 
the  ministers  of  Christ. 

"  Upon  this,  the  following  things  are  to  be  observed  : 

"  1.  If  there  be  evidence  from  the  Scriptures,  that  such  an 
order  and  succession  of  men,  as  officers  in  the  Church,  has  been 
instituted  by  Christ,  and  is  implied  in  the  commission  which  he 
gave  to  his  disciples,  '  Go  ye,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
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*hcai ;  teaching  them  to  observe  all  things,  whatsoever  I  have 
,ommanded  you :  And  lo  I  am  with  you  alway  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world?  This  is  sufficient  positive  proof,  that  such  a  suc- 
cession of  ministers  does  in  fact  take  place  in  the  visible  Church 
of  Christ ;  and  that  this  commission  has  been  transmitted  down 
from  one  to  another,  from  that  time  to  this  day ;  and  this  suc- 
cession has  not  been  interrupted,  and  will  not  be,  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  This,  therefore,  may  safely,  and  with  all  desirable 
certainty,  be  taken  for  granted,  without  any  farther  positive 
proof,  by  every  minister  of  the  gospel,  unless  there  be  strong 
positive  evidence  that  such  succession  has  been  interrupted,  with 
respect  to  him  ;  and  that  he  has  been  irregularly  introduced  to 
that  office,  by  him  or  them,  who  have  not  had  their  commission 
and  authority  to  ordain,  handed  down  by  succession,  from  the 
apostles  to  them. 

"  Therefore,  since  the  above  recited  commission  implies,  that 
there  should  be  a  succession  of  officers  in  the  Church  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  to  proselyte,  baptize,  and  teach  men  to  observe  the 
institutions  and  commands  of  Christ,  to  whom  he  has  promised 
nis  presence  and  assistance ,  and  since  the  apostles  appear  to 
understand  their  commission  in  this  light,  and  to  practice  upon  it 
accordingly,  by  ordaining  elders  in  every  Church  which  they 
formed ;  and  elders  or  presbyters  ordained  others  by  laying 
on  their  hands  ;  and  they  who  were  so  ordained,  were  directed 
to  commit  the  gospel,  that  is,  the  preaching  and  dispensation  of 
t,  '  to  faithful  men,  who  should  be  able  to  teach  others  also ;'  and 
o  lay  hands  upon  them,  not  suddenly,  but  after  proper  examina- 
tion and  acquaintance,  which  can  be  nothing  less  or  more  than 
ordaining  them  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  And  Titus  is  directed 
jo  ordain  elders  in  every  city  in  the  island  of  Crete.  Since  all 
this  is  evident,  and  certainly  so  ;  and  there  can  nothing  be  found 
m  the  Scripture  to  contradict  such  a  succession  appointed  by 
Christ,  or  in  the  least  inconsistent  with  it,  it  may  and  ought  to 
be  considered  as  positive  evidence  that  there  is,  in  fact,  such  an 
uninterrupted  succession,  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  judgment  and 
conscience  of  an  honest  man,  who  is  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
evangelical  ministry,  that  he  has  derived  his  ordination  and  com- 
mission from  Christ,  by  an  uninterrupted  succession;  unless 
there  be  positive  proof  to  the  contrary,  with  respect  to  his  ordi- 
nation. 
"  2.  Though  the  succession  of  ordinations,  in  order  to  its  being 
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uninterrupted,  must  come  through  the  hands  of  the  pope,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  (which  is  not  certain,  as  i< 
has  been  shown  how  it  might  be  transmitted  down  by  others, 
who  were  not  members  of  that  Church,)  yet  this  affords  no  posi- 
tive proof  that  a  proper,  uninterrupted  succession  has  not  taken 
place.  A  visible  Church  may  be  very  corrupt,  and  yet  be  a 
visible  Church  of  Christ,  and  the  public  administrations  and  acts 
of  the  officers  of  it  authentic  and  valid. 

"  It  has  been  objected  to  the  doctrine  of  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, as  necessary  to  continue  this  order  of  officers  in  the 
Church,  that  this  will,  in  many  instances,  put  it  beyond  the  power 
of  Christians  to  obtain  ministers  or  pastors,  so  as  to  be  a  regular 
Church,  and  have  the  ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  administered  to  them.  A  number  of  Christians  may  be 
cast  away  on  a  desolate  island,  and  be  obliged  to  live  there, 
where  they  cannot  obtain  a  pastor,  unless  they  can  ordain  him 
themselves,  and  give  him  authority  to  perform  all  the  business 
of  this  office.  And  a  number  of  true  Christians  may  live  in  a 
country,  and  at  a  time,  where  no  ministers  can  be  found  who 
will  ordain  any  one  to  be  their  minister,  whom  they  shall  choose 
or  think  to  be  fit  for  that  office.  Must  those  be  deprived  of  min- 
isters and  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  ? 

"  A  reply  to  such  an  objection  has  already  been  suggested.  It 
is  really  begging  the  question ;  for  if  Christ  has  made  such  a 
constitution,  and  ordained  that  those  officers  in  his  Church  shall 
be  continued  by  an  uninterrupted  succession,  he  will  not  only  see 
that  it  does  take  place,  and  that  it  shall  not  be  interrupted,  but 
will  always  put  in  the  power  of  his  people  to  be  supplied  with 
ministers  in  this  way ;  and  there  never  has  been  an  instance  to 
contradict  this,  and  never  will  be.  The  supposition,  therefore, 
which  is  made  in  the  objection  is  a  groundless  one,  and  impossi- 
ble. Christ  will  not  suffer  such  an  instance  to  take  place,  unless 
it  be  for  his  glory,  and  the  good  of  his  Church  in  general,  and 
best  for  the  individual  Christians  who  are  deprived  in  this  way 
of  gospel  ministers  and  ordinances.  And  if  there  be  any  such 
instances,  they  can  be  no  objection  to  this  institution  of  Christ." 

In  addition  to  the  sentiments  so  strongly  expressed  by  the 
above  cited  authorities  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
persuasions,  it  may  be  useful  to  present  the  views  of  two  men 
highly  and  justly  reverenced  by  our  Methodist  brethren. 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  distinguished  Father  of  Metho 

2* 
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dism,  had  no  idea  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  numerous  and 
powerful  sect,  which  would  assume,  as  it  has  done  in  this  coun- 
try, the  name  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For,  although 
less  consistent  and  decided  in  his  Church  principles  than  his 
brother  Charles,  it  was,  (as  the  inscription  on  his  tomb-stone 
declares,)  the  avowed  purpose  of  "his  life  and  writings,  to  re- 
vive, enforce,  and  defend  the  pure  apostolical  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Primitive  Church"  In  advocating  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  opposition  to  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  does  it  upon  the  sound  prin- 
ciple contained  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  Scripture  and  indu- 
bitable antiquity  are  the  authority  we  appeal  to  ;  thither  we  refer 
our  cause ;  and  can  heartily  conclude  with  that  of  Vincentius 
Lirens,  That  is  to  be  held,  which  hath  been  believed  every  where, 
always,  by  ally* 

Reasoning  upon  this  sound  principle,  we  do  not  wonder  at  his 
declaration,  "We  account  Ordination  to  be  of  Divine  institution, 
and  that,  by  it  a  ministerial  commission  is  conveyed  ;"f  nor  to 
hear  him  answer  when  asked  by  what  authority  he  preached  the 
gospel  1  "  By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to  me  by 
the  (now)  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  laid  his  hands 
upon  me,  and  said,  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
&c."t  In  answer  to  the  Romish  error  that  the  validity  of  the 
sacrament  depends  on  the  intention  of  the  administrator,  Mr.  W. 
says :  "  It  follows  that  whenever  this  is  not  his  intention,  the 
sacrament  is  null  and  void.  And  so  (according  to  the  Roman 
belief  that  the  orders  are  a  sacrament)  there  is  no  certainty 
whether  the  priest,  so  called,  be  a  real  priest.  For  who  knows 
the  intention  of  him  that  ordained  him ;  and  if  he  be  not,  all  his 
ministrations  are  of  course  null  and  void."  But,  says  Rome, 
"  in  case  of  necessity,  Baptism  may  be  administered  by  women, 
yea,  by  Jews,  &c."  "  No :"  says  Mr.  W.  "  Our  Lord  gave 
this  commission  only  to  the  Apostles,  and  their  successors  in  the 
ministry  ."§  In  his  sermon  on  the  "  Catholic  Spirit,"  he  says  : 
"  I  believe  the  Episcopal  form] of  Church  government  to  be  scrip- 
tural and  Apostolical  "\\ 

It  having  been  objected  that  Mr.  Wesley's  licensing  lay 
preachers  and  exhorters,  was  a  violation  of  the  order  of  the 
Church,  by  thrusting  men  into  the  Priesthood  unordained.    His 

"  Wesley's  Works,  New  York  edition,  by  J.  &  J.  Harper,  1827;  vol.  x.  p.  49. 
t  Vol.  x.  p.  47.  X  Vol.  viii.  p.  273.  §  Vol.  x.  p.  57.  ||  Vol.  v.  p.  416. 
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answer  was :  "  They  no  more  take  upon  themselves  to  be  Priests 
than  to  be  Kings.  They  take  not  upon  them  to  administer  the 
sacraments,  an  honour  peculiar  to  the  Priests  of  God.  Only  ac- 
cording to  their  power  they  exhort  their  brethren  to  continue  in 
the  grace  of  God/'* 

A  certain  Mr.  Hall,  had  written  to  Mr.  W.  and  nis  brother, 
"  earnestly  pressing  them  to  renounce  the  Church  :"  "  for  non- 
compliance with  which  advice,"  says  Mr.  W.,  "  he  soon  renounced 
us."  To  some  of  this  gentleman's  arguments  or  reasons,  the 
following  was  the  reply  of  Mr.  W.  "  You  think,  first,  that  we 
undertake  to  defend  some  things  which  are  '  not  defensible  by 
the  word  of  God.  You  instance  in  three  ;  on  each  of  which  we 
will  explain  ourselves  as  clearly  as  we  can. 

1.  '  That  the  validity  of  our  Ministry  depends  on  a  succession 
supposed  to  be  from  the  Apostles,  and  a  commission  derived  from 
the  Pope  of  Rome  and  his  successors  or  dependents? 

We  believe  it  would  not  be  right  for  us  to  administer,  either 
Baptism  or  the  Lord's  Supper,  unless  we  had  a  commission  so  to 
do  from  those  Bishops,  whom  we  apprehend  to  be  in  a  succession 
from  the  Apostles.  And  yet  we  allow,  these  Bishops  are  the 
successors  of  those,  who  are  dependent  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
But  we  would  be  glad  to  know  on  what  reasons  you  believe  this 
.o  be  *  inconsistent  with  the  word  of  God  V 

2.  '  That  there  is  an  outward  priesthood,  and  consequently  an 
outward  sacrifice,  ordained  and  offered  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  his  successors  or  dependents  in  the  Church  of  England,  as 
Vicars  and  vicegerents  of  Christ?' 

We  believe  that  there  is,  and  always  was,  in  every  Christian 
Church,  (whether  dependent  on  the  Bishop  of  Rome  or  not)  an 
outward  Priesthood  ordained  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  an  outward 
sacrifice  offered  therein,  by  men  authorized  to  act  as  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ  and  Stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God. 

On  what  grounds  do  you  believe  that  Christ  has  abolished 
that  Priesthood  and  Sacrifice  ? 

3.  '  That  this  Papal  Hierarchy  and  Prelacy  which  still  con- 
tinues in  the  Church  of  England,  is  of  Apostolical  institution,  and 
authorized  thereby ;  though  not  by  the  written  word.'' 

We  believe  that  the  three-fold  order  of  Ministers  (which  you 
seem  to  mean  by  Papal  Hierarchy  and  Prelacy)  is  not  only 

•  Vol.  viii.  p.  356. 
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authorized  by  its  Apostolical  Institution,  but  also  by  the  •written 
word. 

"  Yet  we  are.  willing  to  hear  and  weigh  whatever  reasons  in- 
duce you  to  believe  the  contrary."* 

It  is  no  marvel  that  one  who  entertained  the  views  above  ex- 
pressed should  have  firmly  resisted  all  the  temptations  ever 
offered  him  to  withdraw  from  the  Church  ;  while  he  so  earnestly 
rebuked  every  tendency  on  the  part  of  his  followers  to  do  so,  that 
he  actually  proposed  the  extreme  measure  of  prohibiting  his 
preachers  and  assistants  from  ever  "frequenting  any  dissenting 
meeting"  as  constituting  in  itself  a  virtual  withdrawal  from  the 
Church.f 

His  amusing  but  caustic  letter  to  Mr.  Asbury,  on  finding  that 
he  and  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  been  appointed  by  him  as  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Methodist  Societies  in  America,  had  transformed 
themselves  into  Bishops  of  a  new  Church,  has  been  often  pub- 
lished, and  speaks  his  sentiments  in  no  equivocal  terms.  The 
repeated  attempts  made  to  separate  the  Methodists  from  the 
Church,  as  often  called  forth  his  rebuke  and  frown ;  nor  did  they 
meet  with  more  favour  from  the  conference.  His  famous  "  twelve 
reasons  against  separation  from  the  Church,"  were  often  and  ex- 
tensively published  by  him,  and  are  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
cited here.  Indeed  no  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wesley's  life 
and  writings,  can  be  ignorant  of  his  firm  adherence  to  "  the 
Church,"  as  he  was  wont  to  call  it  in  despite  of  persecutions  from 
within,  and  solicitations  from  without. 

But  lest  some  should  suppose  that  this  was  merely  the  result 
of  education,  and  confined  to  his  earlier  ministry,  we  may  state 
that  he  solemnly  confirmed  and  reiterated  the  same  sentiments 
in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  a  little  more  than  a  year  before  his 
death,  in  the  following  words.  "  And  this  is  no  way  contrary  to 
the  profession  which  I  have  made  these  fifty  years.  I  never  had 
any  design  of  separating  from  the  Church.  I  have  no  such  de- 
sign now.  I  do  not  believe  the  Methodists  in  general  design  it, 
when  I  am  no  more  seen.  I  do,  and  will  do,  all  that  is  in  my 
power  to  prevent  such  an  event.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all 
that  I  can  do,  many  of  them  will  separate  from  it ;  (though  I  am 
apt  to  think,  not  one-half,  perhaps  not  a  third  of  them.)  These 
will  be  so  bold  and  injudicious  as  to  form  a  separate  party,  which 
consequently  will  dwindle  away,  into  a  dry,  dull,  separate  party. 

*  Vol.  ii.  pp.  74  and  75.  t  Vol.  x.  p  91. 
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[n  flat  opposition  to  these,  I  declare  once  more,  that  /  live  and 

die  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  that  none  who 

regard  my  judgment  or  advice,  will  ever  separate  from  it. 

JOHN  WESLEY."* 
London,  Bee.  11,  1789. 

Such  was  the  final  testimony  of  John  Wesley  in  favour  of  that 
Church  whose  orders  he  had  received ;  and  one  of  the  brief 
ejaculations  he  uttered  upon  his  death-bed,  was  "Bless  the 

Church. "f 

That  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  one  of  the  bright  lights  of  Methodism, 
had  no  more  confidence  than  Wresley  in  any  but  Episcopal  Ordi- 
nation, is  evident  from  his  saying,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  ;  "  here 
I  am,  preaching  the  Gospel,  without  holy  orders,  without  pre- 
tended holy  orders,  and  without  pretension  to  holy  orders."  His 
fixed  opinions  on  the  subject  are  doubtless  given  in  his  commen- 
tary upon  the  Bible.  What  were  they  ?  "  Episcopacy  in  the 
Church  of  God  is  of  Divine  appointment ;  and  should  be  main- 
tained and  respected.  Under  God  there  should  be  supreme 
governors  in  the  Church,  as  well  as  in  the  state.  The  state  has 
its  Monarch ;  the  Church  has  its  Bishop :  one  should  govern 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  other  according  to  the  word 
of  God."  "  As  the  Deacon  had  many  private  members  under 
his  care,  so  the  Presbyter  or  Elder  had  several  Deacons  under 
his  care,  and  the  Bishop  several  Presbyters.  Deacon,  Presbyter 
and  Bishop,  existed  in  the  Apostolic  Church ;  and  may  there- 
fore be  considered  of  Divine  original 

We  are  aware  that  many  things  may  be  referred  to  in  the 
lives  and  writings  of  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  early  followers  which 
would  appear  incongruous  with  the  quotations  above  made.  But 
we  know  that  great  and  good  men  are  often  inconsistent  with 
themselves ;  this,  however,  does  not  impair  the  weight  of  their 
testimony,  when  their  solemn  and  deliberate  judgment  has  been 
expressed  in  favour  of  principles  which  are,  in  their  own  nature, 
sound  and  unchangeable. 

If  the  modern  Methodists  would  but  resume  the  principles  of 
their  Founder  in  reference  to  the  Ministry,  and  return  to  the 
bosom  of  that  Church  from  which  he  warned  and  entreated  them 
never  to  depart,  how  much  more  efficiently  might  their  zeal  and 
energy  be  employed  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the 
salvation  of  mankind. 

"  Vol.  x.  pp.  96,  97.  t  Vol.  iv.  p.  310.  X  Notes  oh  1  Tim.  Hi.  1, 1& 
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If  the  advocates  of  ministerial  parity,  among  whom  we  in 
elude  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Baptists,  &c.  &c.  would  only  main- 
tain the  ground  of  the  earlier  Presbyterians,  there  would  be  no 
difference  of  principle  on  this  subject  to  settle  between  them  and 
us ; — but  only  a  question  of  fact.  The  only  question  then  would 
be,  does  the  Ministerial  Succession  come  in  the  line  of  Bishops, 
as  superior  to  Presbyters  in  the  possession  of  the  powers  of  Or- 
dination and  government,  or  in  that  of  Presbyters  ?  This  was 
the  sole  question  at  issue  between  Linn  and  Beasley,  Bowden 
and  Miller,  Hobart  and  Mason,  Onderdonk  and  Barnes. 

If"  men  would  confine  themselves  to  this  simple  question  of  fact 
— agreeing  (as  we  think  almost  all  sober  Christians  will,)  in  the 
great  principle  that  a  divine  commission  regularly  transmitted 
from  the  ADostles'  times,  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  right- 
ful ministry  in  the  Church — and  laying  aside  the  "  odium  theolo- 
gicum,"  without  ill-will  or  exasperation  of  feeling,  endeavour  to 
ascertain  by  the  light  of  Scripture  and  ancient  authors,  to  what 
order  of  the  Ministry  Christ's  commission  was  originally  given, 
and  by  which  it  has  been  transmitted — we  might  hope  for  a  re- 
sult which  would  redound  much  to  the  peace  and  purity  of  the 
Christian  world.  O  I  that  all  who  treat  this  question  on  either 
side,  might  be  baptized  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Master— the  Spirit 
of  truth  and  love !  O  that  they  might  discuss  it  with  solemn 
reference  to  the  decisions  of  that  day  when  "  ten  words  spoken 
in  the  spirit  of  charity  will  be  of  more  value  than  hundreds  of 
volumes  written  in  the  spirit  of  controversy !" 

But  Ave  have  fallen  upon  evil  times :  when  Christians  even, 
contend  for  victory  rather  than  for  truth.  When  men  contemn, 
God's  authority,  and  proudly  trample  upon  his  institutions.  When 
vaunted  individual  wisdom  sets  itself  above  the  plain  teachings 
of  inspiration  and  the  universal  testimony  of  the  Church.  When 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  and  uninterrupted  succession  of 
the  Ministry — (held  sacred  by  all  branches  of  the  Reformation, 
and  by  all  Christian  authorities  preceding  it,)  is  treated  with 
vituperation,  and  made  a  butt  of  profane  levity  and  scorn,  by 
some  professed  leaders  of  Christian  sects,  going  so  far  as  to  avow 
the  belief  that  no  Ministerial  authority  is  necessary  for  the  con- 
secration and  celebration  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 

Surely  we  have  fallen  upon  strange  times  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  Romish  Bishop  has  had  the  assurance  to  invite  our 
Bishops  to  abandon  the  system  which  they  are  sworn  to  support 
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and  become  sharers  with  him  m  a  degrading  vassalage  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  and  in  the  support  of  what  they  deem  false  doc- 
trine, superstition,  and  idolatry :  and  on  the  other  hand,  leading 
papers  of  Protestant  denominations  have  invited  the  Evangelical 
clergy  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  unhallowed  work  of  putting  down 
an  order  of  men  whom  they  believe  to  be  successor  of  the  Apos- 
tles, and  necessary  to  the  perfection,  if  not  the  being  of  the 
Church. 

Some  of  the  Bishops,  speaking  the  sentiments  of  their  brethren, 
have  answered  for  themselves,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley.  The  present  writer, 
who  has  for  years  occupied  a  humble  station  in  the  class  of 
"  Evangelical  Clergy,"'  so  called — knows  enough  of  the  sincere 
attachment  of  his  brethren  to  the  faith  and  discipline  which  they 
have  pledged  their  lives  to  support,  to  say — that  while  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  suppress  a  holy  indignation  at  the  impu- 
dence of  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made — they  pity  the 
weakness  and  folly  of  those  who,  mistaking  kindness  of  feeling 
for  a  readiness  to  sacrifice  principle — hope  to  lure  them  into  the 
abandonment  of  an  Institution  which  they  highly  reverence,  as 
not  only  divine  in  its  origin,  but  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  Church,  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

We  hope  that  the  Sons  of  the  Church  will  not  be  provoked  to 
recrimination  and  bitterness,  by  the  fierceness  of  assailants  on 
either  hand. 

Agreeing  in  essentials,  let  no  circumstantial  differences  of 
opinion  mar  their  harmony.  But,  united  as  a  band  of  brothers 
in  the  support  of  '  truth  and  peace,'  let  them  firmly,  but  charita- 
bly, "  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints." 

It  is  often  said  with  an  air  of  triumph,  that  the  terms  Bishop, 
and  Presbyter  or  Elder,  are  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  de- 
signate the  same  order  of  the  ministry ;  and  that  therefore,  it  is 
absurd  to  contend,  as  Episcopalians  do,  that  a  Bishop  is  superior 
to  Presbyters.  This  common  notion  betrays  entire  ignorance  of 
the  grounds  of  the  controversy ;  for  those  who  know  any  thing 
about  it,  need  not  be  informed,  that  it  relates  not  to  names  but  to 
things.  We  admit  that  the  words  Bishop,  Presbyter  or  Elder  in 
the  New  Testament  designate  precisely  the  same  grade  of  office 
— viz.  the  second  ;  the  word  Apostle  being  then  used  to  designate 
the  first.  This,  Theodoret  informs  us,  was  dropped  after  the 
apostolic  age,  from  respect  to  the  twelve  j  and  the  word  Bishop 
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adopted  to  designate  the  first — or  the  Apostolic  order.  The 
whole  controversy,  therefore,  turns  upon  this  one  point — were 
there  other  Apostles  beside  the  twelve — and  was  it  the  design 
of  our  Lord  that  there  should  be  a  succession  in  the  Apostolic 
office.  If  this  point  be  settled  affirmatively,  the  claims  of  Epis- 
copacy cannot  be  shaken  ;  if  negatively,  the  Presbyterians  have 
the  best  of  the  argument. 

What  then  were  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  the  Apostolic 
Office  ?  The  Presbyterians  say  that  the  Apostles  were  appointed 
to  be  witnesses  of  the  great  facts  in  the  history  of  Christ,  and 
especially  of  his  resurrection.  This  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  de- 
clares to  be  "  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Apostleship," 
and  of  course  none  could  share  in  it  but  those  who  "  had  seen 
Christ  alive  after  his  resurrection."  The  twelve  are  indeed 
called  witnesses.  Luke,  xxiv.  48 ;  Acts,  ii.  32 ;  1.  22.  JL5ut  that 
this  was  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  Apostolic  office  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that.  Mary  and  other  holy  women,  the  disciples  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus,  and  the  above  five  hundred  brethren  to  whom 
Christ  showed  himself  at  once  after  his  resurrection,  were  also 
"  witnesses"  of  the  same  things.  The  proper  way  to  ascertain 
what  is  essential  to  the  Apostolic  office,  is  by  looking  at  the  Apos- 
olic  commission, — the  prerogatives  that  were  exercised,  and  the 
duties  that  were  discharged  under  it.  What  was  the  commis- 
sion ?  "  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature ;  baptizing  them,  &c.  And  unto  you  I  give  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  &c.  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit  they 
are  remitted  unto  them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they 
are  retained ;  As  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you,  and 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." — Matt, 
xxviii.  19,  20;  xvi.  19;  John  xx.  21-23.  The  powers  conveyed 
by  this  commission,  are  1.  To  Preach ;  2.  To  Baptize ;  3.  To 
remit  and  retain  sins,  by  the  administration  of  the  sacraments 
and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  4.  To  Ordain — or  commission 
others  as  Christ  had  commissioned  them.  This  is  implied  in  his 
promise  to  be  with  them  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ; 
which  necessarily  implies  that  they  should  have  successors,  and 
could  only  be  fulfilled  to  them.  The  duties  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Apostolic  office,  thus  drawn  from  the  Apostolic  commission, 
were  not  such  as  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  twelve,  as 
needed  only  in  the  infancy  of  our  religion,  but  would  be  equally 
necessary  in  every  succeeding  age.     Do  we  then  find  others 
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named  Apostles  in  the  New  Testament,  and  exercising  the  like 
prerogatives  3  Matthias,  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  Apostles. — 
Acts,  i.  26 ;  xiv.  4,  14.  Andronicus  and  Junia  were  Apostles. — 
Rom.  xvi.  7.  In  2  Cor.  viii.  23,  the  term  Apostle  is  applied  to 
Titus,  and  several  others  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.*  In 
1  Thess.  ii.  6,  Paul  speaking  of  himself,  Sylvanus,  and  Timothy, 
(for  they  are  all  named  in  the  salutation,  i.  1,)  says,  we  might 
have  been  burdensome  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ  Epaphroditus 
is  also  called  the  Apostle  of  the  Philippians. — Phil.  ii.  25.f  The 
powers  of  ordination  and  government  committed  to  the  twelve, 
were  exercised,  we  doubt  not,  by  the  above  named  Apostles ;  as 
we  know  that  they  were  by  two  of  them — Titus  and  Timothy. 
To  the  former  Paul  says,  "  For  this  cause  I  left  thee  in  Crete, 
that  thou  shouldst  set  in  order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and 
ordain  Elders  {Presbyter-bishops)  in  every  city,  as  I  had  ap- 
pointed thee." — Tit.  i.  5.  The  same  authority  was  conferred  on 
Timothy.  Paul  charges  him  to  commit  the  treasure  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also,  and  to 
lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  He  also  gives  him  special  direc- 
tions as  to  the  government  and  discipline  of  Bishops  or  Presby- 
ters, and  Deacons. — 1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2.  All  antiquity 
certifies  that  Titus  was  the  Apostle  or  Bishop  of  Crete,  with  its 
hundred  cities,  and  Timothy  of  Ephesus.  With  reference  to 
these  facts,  and  others  of 'like  nature,  Jerome  says,  (<  in  process 
of  time  others  were  ordained  Apostles  by  those  whom  our  Lord 
had  chosen."  We  consider  it  then  as  certain,  that  the  Apostolic 
office  was  designed  to  be  permanent  in  the  Church,  and  that  the 
chosen  twelve  have  their  successors  even  to  the  present  day,  in 
the  order  now  designated  as  Bishops. 

But  the  question  is  often  asked,  "  Can  the  succession  be  traced 
up  step  by  step  to  the  Apostles  7  Is  there  no  breach  in  it  which 
would  invalidate  the  whole  V  The  Master's  promise,  "  lo !  1 
am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world."  is  enough  to 
assure  the  humble  believer,  that  no  such  breach  has  occurred, 
or  can  occur  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Besides,  the  utmost  pains 
have  always  been  taken  in  every  branch  of  the  Church  to  keep 
the  succession  regular  and  pure.  Diocesan  succession  and  Apos- 
tolical succession  are  two  distinct  things.  As  in  Maryland,  for 
example,  we  have  had  four  Bishops ;  but  no  one  of  them  has 
been  concerned  in  the  consecration  of  his  successors.    So  that  a 

*  "  Messengers"— Apostolio.  t  "Messengers"— Apostolon. 
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vacancy  or  interregnum  in  a  particular  Diocese — or  in  fifty  or  an 
hundred  Dioceses,  even  of  long  continuance,  does  not  affect  the 
succession  in  the  least.  One  of  the  Apostolical  canons  enjoins 
that  two  or  three  Bishops,  at  least  shall  unite  in  every  consecra- 
tion. The  succession  therefore  does  not  depend  upon  a  line  of 
single  Bishops  in  one  Diocese  running  back  to  the  Apostles — 
because  every  Bishop  has  had  at  least  three  to  ordain  him,  either 
one  of  whom  had  power  to  perpetuate  the  succession.  How 
rapidly  do  the  securities  multiply  as  we  go  back !  Bishop  Whit- 
tingham  had  three  to  ordain  him ;  his  ordainers  had  nine ;  at 
the  third  step  there  were  twenty-seven ;  at  the  fourth,  eighty-one ; 
at  the  fifth,  two  hundred  and  forty-three ;  and  so  on,  increasing 
in  a  three-fold  proportion.  Now  if  any  one  of  the  entire  number 
to  whom  Bishop  W's  consecration  may  be  traced  back  had  a 
valid  ordination,  the  succession  is  in  him,  and  he  can  transmit  it 
to  any  other  in  whose  consecration  he  may  assist.  The  securi- 
ties therefore,  are  incalculably  strong — and  the  claim  of  any  duly 
consecrated  Bishop  to  the  Apostolic  succession,  is  more  certain 
than  that  of  any  monarch  upon  earth  to  his  hereditary  crown. 
Lists  of  the  Apostolical  succession,  in  descent  from  the  different 
Apostles,  have  been  carefully  preserved  by  Eusebius  and  other 
early  writers — and  they  have  been  continued  in  different  lines 
down  to  the  present  day.  Any  reader  who  desires  to  consult 
them,  is  referred  to  Percival  on  Apostolical  succession,  and 
Chapirts  Primitive  Church.  Rome  may  trace  its  line  to  St. 
Peter — the  Greeks  to  St.  Paul — the  Syrians  and  Nestorians  to 
St.  Thomas,  and  the  American  Episcopal  Church  to  St.  John. 

Bishop  White,  the  head  of  the  American  line  of  Bishops,  was 
consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  We  will  there- 
fore present  a  list  beginning  with  St.  John,  and  coming  through 
the  Episcopate  of  Lyons,  in  France  or  Gaul,  and  that  of  Canter- 
bury in  England,  till  it  connects  with  ours  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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ST.  JOHN. 

1.  Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna. 

Bishops  op  Lyons. 

1.  Pothinus. 

2.  Ireneus. 

3.  Zacharias. 

4.  Elias. 

5.  Faustinus. 

6.  Verus. 

7.  Julius. 

8.  Ptolemy. 

9.  Vocius. 

10.  Maximus. 

11.  Tetrad  us. 

12.  Verissimus. 

13.  Justus. 

14.  Albinus. 

15.  Martin. 

16.  Antiochus. 

17.  Elpidius. 

18.  Sicarius. 

19.  Eucherius,  1. 

20.  Patiens. 

21.  Lupicinus. 

22.  Rusticus. 

23.  Stephanus. 

24.  Viventiolus. 

25.  Eucherius,  2. 

26.  Lupus. 

27.  Licontius. 

28.  Sacerdos. 

29.  Nicetus. 

30.  Priscus. 

31.  JEtherius.    A.  D.  589. 

CANTERBURY. 

32.  A.  D.  596.     Augustine,   mis- 

sionary to  the  Anglo  Sax- 
33d  ons,  was  consecrated    by 

from        Virgilius,    24th    Bishop 
»3t.  of     Aries,      assisted      by 

Jojin.      JEtherius,    31st    Bishop 

of  Lyons. 
«J4.  Lawrence,        -        A.  D.  605 


35.  Mellitus,      -  " 

36.  Justus,                  -  a.  d. 

37.  Honoring,  " 

38.  Adeodatus,           -  " 

39.  Theodore,  " 

40.  Brithwald,             -  " 

41.  Tatwine,       -        -  " 

42.  Nothelm,      -        -  " 

43.  Cuthbert,  " 

44.  Bregwin,      —       --.',* 

45.  Lambert,       -  u 

46.  iEthelred,  1           -  " 

47.  Wulfred,       -        -  " 

48.  Theogild  or  Feogild,  " 
consecrated  June  5th,  and 
died  September  3d. 

49.  Ceolnoth,  Sept.  " 

50.  ^thelred,  2d,       -  " 

51.  Phlegmund,          -  " 

52.  Athelm,  or  Adelm,  " 

53.  Wulfelm, 

54.  Odo  Severus,        -  " 

55.  Dunstan,      -  " 

56.  ^Ethclgar,             -  " 

57.  Siricus,        -        -  " 

58.  Aluricus,  or  Alfricus,  " 

59.  Elphege,       -        -  " 

60.  Living,   or  Leoning,  or 

Elkskan,  " 

61.  Agelnoth,  or^Ethelnot,  " 

62.  Edsin,  or  Elsin,    -  " 

63.  Robert  Gemeticensis,  " 

64.  Stigand,       -         -  " 

65.  Lanfranc,     -  " 

66.  Anselm,        -  *f 

67.  Rodulph,      -        -  *■ 

68.  William  Corbell,  « 

69.  Theobold,             -  " 

70.  Thomas  a  Becket,  " 

71.  Richard,       -         -  " 

72.  Baldwin  Fordensis,  " 

73.  Reginald  Fitz-Joceline,  " 

74.  Hubert  Waken,  -  " 


619 
624 
634 
654 
668 
693 
73J 
735 
742 
759 
763 
793 
803 
830 


830 
871 
891 
923 
928 
941 
959 
988 
989 
996 
1005 

1013 
1020 
1038 
1050 
1052 
1070 
1093 
1114 
1122 
1138 
1162 
1174 
1184 
1191 
1193 
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75.  Stephen  Langton,     a.  d.  1207 

76.  Ricnard  Wethersfield,  "  1229 

77.  Edmund,      -        -  "  1234 

78.  Boniface,     -        -  "  1245 

79.  Robert  Kihvarby,  "  1272 

80.  John  Peckham,    -  "  1278 

81.  Robert  Winchelsea  "  1294 

82.  Walter  Reynold,  "  1313 

83.  Simon  Mepharn,  "  J  328 

84.  John  Stratford,    -  "  1333 

85.  Thomas  Bradwardine,  "  1348 

86.  Simon  Islip,         -  «  1349 

87.  Simon  Langham,  "  1366 
83.  Wm.  Whittlesey,  "  1368 

89.  Simon  Sudbury,  -  "  1375 

90.  William  Courtnay,  "  1381 

91.  Thomas  Arundel,  "  1396 

92.  Henry  Chichely,  "  1414 

93.  John  Stafford,      -  "  1443 

94.  John  Kemp,         -  "  1452 

95.  Thomas  Bourcher,  "  1454 

96.  John  Morton,       -  "  1486 

97.  He^ryDcan,         -  "  1501 

98.  William  Wareham,  "  1503 

99.  Thomas  Cranmer,  "  1533 

100.  Reginald  Pole,      -  "  1555 


101.  Matthew  Parker,  «  1559 

102.  Edmund  Grindall,  Dec.    1573 

103.  John  Whitgift,  "  1583 

104.  Richard  Bancroft,  *  1604 

105.  George  Abbott,  "  1611 

106.  William  Laud,  "  1633 

107.  William  Juxon,  "  1660 

108.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  "  1663 

109.  William  Sancroft,  "  167~ 

110.  John  Tillotson,  "  169 

111.  Thomas  Tennison,        "  1694 

112.  William  Wake,  "  1715 

113.  John  Potter,  «  1737 

114.  Thomas  Seeker,  "  1738 

115.  Thomas  Herring,  "  1747 

116.  Matthew  Hutton,  "  1757 

117.  Frederick  Cornwallis,  «  1768 

118.  John  Moore,       -  "  1783 

119.  From  St.  John,  is  William 
White,  of  Pennsylvania,  con 
secrated  February  4th,  1787, 
by  John  Moore,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  assisted  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bish- 
op of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough. 


The  compilers  of  the  lists  from  which  the  above  was  taken,  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  and  no  more  doubt  of  its  authenticity  can  be 
entertained,  than  of  any  chronological  table  of  historical  events,  or  Iwt 
of  the  sovereigns  of  any  country,  drawn  from  its  official  registers  and 
archives.  The  dates  attached  to  the  names  of  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury, indicate  in  several  instances,  not  the  time  of  their  consecration, 
but  of  their  translation  to  that  see. 


w 


